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PREFACE 


This  Year  Book  of  M issions  was  projected  at 
Kodaikanal  in  South  India  in  May  1911.  It 
was  discussed  by  some  thirty  missionaries  and 
a committee  consisting  of  Messrs.  R.  L.  Ewing, 
G.  Pittendrigh,  and  J.  P.  Jones  drew  up  a 
scheme  generally  approved  by  the  larger  body, 
for  an  annual  volume  which  should  review 
missionary  work  in  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon, 
and  include  a missionary  directory  and  statis- 
tical tables. 

Messrs.  R.  L.  Ewing,  G.  Pittendrigh,  D.  G. 
M.  Leith  and  Dr.  j.  P.  Jones  were  appointed  a 
committee  to  carry  out  these  plans.  Dr.  Jones 
agreed  to  edit  the  initial  volume.  The  Chris- 
tian Literature  Society  for  India  undertook  to 
publish  the  book  and  Mr.  Passmore  has  pre- 
pared the  directory.  Unfortunately  Mr.  Ewing 
who  was  the  statistician  had  to  return  to 
America  in  March  and  the  editor  and  Mr. 
Passmore  had  to  complete  his  labours.  This 
break  in  compiling  the  statistics  has  caused  a 
delay  of  two  months  in  the  publishing  of  the 
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first  volume — a delay  which  the  committee 
regret  exceedingly. 

All  who  have  helped  to  prepare  this  Year 
Book  are  heartily  thanked  for  their  able  assist- 
ance. It  has  been  graciously  given  and  well 
rendered  by  very  busy  men  and  women. 

The  many  diverse  missionary  interests  and 
ideals  represented  in  this  land  are  presented 
by  those  identified  with  them.  For  instance, 
the  work  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
of  the  Syrian  Churches  is  described  by  writers 
belonging  to  those  churches.  Each  writer  is 
responsible  for  the  statements  that  he  makes 
and  perfect  freedom  has  been  granted  to  each 
to  present  his  subject  in  his  own  way.  It  is 
believed  that  this  Year  Book  will  thus  be 
found  a trust-worthy  account  of  the  missionary 
agencies  in  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon. 
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CHAPTER  I 


General  Survey 

1.  Political 

INDIA,  with  its  population  of  315,132,537  souls, 
is  the  biggest  jewel  in  the  British  crown.  It  is 
annually  acquiring  a greater  significance  and 
prominence  as  a political  member  in  the  British 
Empire.  The  people  of  India  have  recently  opened 
their  eyes  to  a new  vision  of  their  political 
opportunities  and  to  a new  consciousness  of  their 
rights  and  power.  India  will  never  more  be  the 
silent  and  passive  partner  in  the  imperial  compact 
it  has  been  in  the  past.  It  demands  increasing 
recognition  and  is  receiving  it.  This  is  manifest 
in  many  ways.  The  year  1911  witnessed  definite 
progress  in  the  political  relations  and  life  through- 
out this  land. 

This  is  true  in  matters  legislative.  The  new 
accession  of  the  Indian  to  power  in  the  Viceregal 
and  Provincial  Councils  has  worked  well  during 
the  present  year.  It  is  a new  thing  for  India  to 
have  a majority  of  non-official  members  in  the 
Provincial  Legislative  bodies  whereby  they  possess 
the  initiative  and  a large  power  in  the  enactment 
of  the  laws  of  the  country  and  wide  opportunity 
also  in  the  interpellation  of  Government  concern- 
ing its  work.  Moreover,  the  Indian  members  of 
legislatures  and  councils  have  revealed  considerable 
aptitude  and  not  a little  constructive  wisdom.  The 
two  bills  which  have  stirred  the  people  to  their 
depths  during  the  present  year  have  been  those 
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introduced  by  the  Indian  members  of  the  supreme 
legislative  body.  These  bills  have  not  only  been 
discussed  with  great  warmth  all  over  the  land,  they 
are  also  destined  if  they  are  passed,  to  change  the 
whole  situation  in  respect  to  the  education  and  the 
social  life  of  the  people.  One  of  these  bills  was 
introduced  by  Bhupendra  Nath  Basu,  a distinguish- 
ed Indian,  and  the  law  refers  to  the  marriage 
customs  of  the  Hindu  people  and  aims  to  bring 
freedom  to  the  individual  from  the  bondage  of  caste 
in  reference  to  his  matrimonial  affairs  and  his 
personal  rights  and  duties.  No  country  lives  so 
much  under  the  tyranny  of  any  organization  in 
matters  conjugal  and  domestic  as  does  India  under 
the  tyranny  of  caste.  Then  the  Free  and  Compul- 
sory Educational  Bill  of  Mr.  Gokhale  is  also  of 
profound  interest  to  the  whole  community  and  is  to 
open  the  way  for  a better  educational  opportunity 
for  the  people  of  this  land.  Such  men  as  these 
represent  the  highest  sentiments  and  ambitions  of 
leading  Indians  for  their  country.  Through  them 
is  rendered  articulate  the  desire  to  bring  to  the 
masses  of  India  more  intelligence,  knowledge  and 
manhood  and  also  to  lift  them  above  the  bondage  and 
mean  trammels  of  the  iniquitous  social  system 
which  prevails.  There  are  a thousand  self-imposed 
limitations  which  have  worked  for  the  degradation 
of  India,  and  it  is  gratifying  to  see  Indians  in  the 
Councils  of  Government  taking  a positive  stand 
for  the  uprooting  of  some  of  these  cruel  customs. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  many  obstacles,  both 
financial  and  industrial,  to  the  introduction  of  a 
free  educational  system  and,  still  more  to  a com- 
pulsory system  of  education  in  this  land.  But 
the  concensus  of  Indian  opinion  is  in  favour  of 
assuming  the  added  financial  burden  necessary  to 
give  to  the  benighted  masses  at  least  a chance  to 
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obtain  the  rudiments  of  education.  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  is  the  more  encouraged  to  favour 
such  bills  as  these  and  to  convert  them  into  laws 
because  such  enlightened  Native  States  as  Mysore 
and  Baroda  have  already  introduced  a Free  Educa- 
tional scheme  and  other  means  of  civilization  for 
the  upbuilding  of  the  people.  It  is  not  well  that 
the  British  Government  in  India  should  lag  behind 
the  most  advanced  Native  States  which  are  being 
more  and  more  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  progress 
and  of  modern  civilization. 

The  unrest  of  India  and  the  seditious  spirit  which 
caused  no  little  concern  to  the  State  for  a few  years 
was  brought  largely  under  control  during  the  last 
year,  partly  by  suppressive  legislation  and  partly 
by  concession  and  conciliation.  The  press  and 
sedition  law  was  demanded  by  the  situation.  It  was 
re-enacted  in  a milder  and  less  objectionable  form 
this  year.  Almost  all  the  vernacular  periodicals 
and  papers  in  the  land  were  openly,  fearlessly  and 
bitterly  disloyal  in  their  spirit.  No  Government  could 
be  so  fatuous  as  to  permit,  uncurbed,  such  universal 
sedition  and  incitement  to  racial  animosity  and 
antagonism  as  existed  in  this  land  three  years  ago. 
Where  liberty  is  turned  into  license  and  the  State 
is  made  the  butt  of  every  scurrilous  editorial  pen 
and  orator’s  caustic  tongue  the  freedom  of  the  press 
becomes  a curse  rather  than  a blessing  to  the 
country.  Several  prosecutions,  confiscations,  im- 
prisonments and  a few  deportations  restored  to  a 
too  patient  Government  the  prestige,  respect  and 
power  which  it  had  lost. 

Moreover,  the  new  influx  of  power  given  by  the 
State  to  Indians  in  the  Government  itself  and  in  its 
legislative  bodies  removed  much  of  the  dissatisfac- 
tion which  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  educated, 
who  indeed  were  the  only  ones  who  represented 
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‘unrest’  in  India.  For  it  should  always  be  re- 
membered that  the  common  people  of  India  were 
never  more  satisfied  than  they  are  under  the 
British  regime,  or  had  such  reason  for  being 
contented.  The  enlarged  opportunities  now  en- 
joyed by  the  people,  even  to  the  extent  of  having  a 
majority  vote  in  most  of  the  733  Municipalities 
of  India,  in  furnishing  a majority  of  the  members 
of  the  Provincial  Legislative  bodies,  and  in  being 
well  represented  in  the  Supreme  Council,  the  Law 
Member  of  which  is  an  Indian  gentleman,  while 
two  Indian  members  are  found  in  the  Council  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  in  London — all  this 
accounts  for  a definite  change  of  attitude  in  the 
public  mind  and  has  introduced  a new  spirit  of 
appreciation  even  in  the  National  Congress  itself. 
Many  are  questioning  whether  the  National  Con- 
gress is  any  longer  needed  when  the  popular  voice 
(if  voice  there  be)  is  so  well  articulated  in  all  the 
legislative  bodies  of  the  land.  Even  the  Presiden- 
tial address  of  the  last  National  Congress  reflected 
this  changed  sentiment  by  its  unprecedented,  even 
if  qualified,  approval  of  the  British  Raj  as  the 
great  Indian  opportunity  of  the  ages. 

But  nothing  has  happened  this  year  in  India 
which  is  in  any  way  comparable,  in  its  significance 
and  wide  reaching  influence,  to  the  royal  visit 
to  India  the  last  month  of  the  year.  His  Imperial 
Majesty,  King  George  V,  and  Her  Majesty,  Queen 
Mary,  landed  in  Bombay,  December  2,  1911,  and 
spent  thirty-nine  days  in  the  land,  mostly  in  the 
three  cities  of  Bombay,  Delhi  and  Calcutta.  The 
reception  which  they  received  at  all  points  was 
extraordinary  in  its  cordiality  and  enthusiasm. 
It  may  well  be  said  that  the  whole  Peninsula 
was  never  before  so  moved  from  one  end  to  the 
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other  by  loyal  enthusiasm  for  the  crowned  head 
of  the  British  Empire. 

The  visit  was  in  itself  as  courageous  as  it  was 
unprecedented.  Never  before  had  a crowned  head 
of  England  visited  India.  It,  moreover,  happened  at 
the  close  of  a long  season  of  unrest  and  race 
antagonism  and  religious  fanaticism  which  made 
many  dread  the  result  of  such  a visitation  at  this 
time.  Threatened  famine,  plague  and  cholera  also 
tended  to  discourage  the  unique  royal  purpose. 
But  the  King-Emperor  had  set  his  heart  on  his  visit 
and  desired  to  make  thus  tangible  his  love  for  his 
Indian  subjects  and  to  give  them  a share  in  the 
coronation  of  their  lord. 

The  Delhi  Durbar  and  the  Coronation  Ceremonies 
were  unexampled  as  an  impressive  pageant  and 
as  a display  of  the  greatness  of  the  Empire.  The 
humble  obeisance  of  all  the  Indian  princes  to  their 
suzerain  lord,  the  magnificent  splendour  and  gor- 
geous display  which  lasted  for  more  than  a week 
and  rivalled  even  the  splendour  of  the  Arabian 
Nights — all  this  carried  with  it  a mighty  impres- 
sion upon  all  the  people. 

A quarter  of  a million  people,  from  all  lands  of  the 
earth,  were  present  to  witness  and  to  enjoy  the 
great  state  function.  The  military  parade  of 
50,000  men  and  officers  and  the  massed  bands  of 
over  1,000  instruments  greatly  heightened  the  spect- 
acle and  made  it  an  occasion  of  unique  impressive- 
ness. Elephants  were  banned  on  the  occasion.  They 
were  purposely  omitted  from  the  parade  so  as  to 
differentiate  this  Durbar  from  that  of  LordCurzon’s 
a few  years  ago.  The  idea  was  original  enough ; 
but  alas,  to  think  of  working  up  a pageant  in  India 
without  this  lordly  brute  which  has  graced,  or 
rather  glorified,  every  event  of  state  display  since 
the  dawn  of  history  ! 
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In  this  ancient  city  of  Baber,  Humayun,  Akbar, 
Jehangir,  of  Shah  Jehan  and  Aurangzib  was  this 
last  of  England’s  kings  and  India’s  emperors 
crowned  as  lord  over  this  world-empire — an  empire 
‘ over  which  the  sun  never  sets  ’ and  the  population 
of  which  is  more  than  thrice  that  of  the  ancient 
Roman  Empire  at  the  height  of  its  glory. 

The  Bishop  of  Madras  wrote  of  this  great  event 
partly  as  follows  : — 

‘ The  chief  event  of  December  last  was  the  great 
Coronation  Durbar  at  Delhi.  I call  it  great  in  no 
conventional  sense.  It  stands  out  as  one  of  the 
great  events  in  the  history  of  India  and  of  the 
British  Empire.  And  if,  as  is  commonly  supposed, 
it  was  the  King’s  own  idea  to  visit  India,  it  is  one 
more  proof  of  the  extraordinary  political  insight 
and  sagacity  which  specially  characterizes  our 
Royal  Family.  Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier,  the  late 
Premier  of  Canada,  was  quite  right  when  he  said 
that  the  Royal  Family  was  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  of  the  British  Empire. 

‘ The  exclusion  of  elephants  from  the  procession 
undoubtedly  detracted  from  its  impressiveness  both 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Indians  and  from  the  artistic 
point  of  view,  and  made  the  State  Entry  at  this 
Durbar  much  less  effective  than  that  of  1902.  The 
reason  given  for  their  exclusion  by  a native  paper 
in  Delhi  is  characteristic  of  the  Indian  mind, 
always  seeking,  to  explain  the  facts  of  life  by 
reference  to  religious  and  philosophic  principles. 
According  to  Hindu  ideas,  said  the  writer,  only 
a very  holy  Brahman  may  drive  an  elephant  with 
his  back  to  a king ; according  to  Muhammadan 
ideas  no  one  can  do  this  but  a descendant  of  the 
Prophet.  But  there  is  no  holy  bishop  in  India 
well  versed  in  driving  elephants.  An  elephant 
procession  is,  therefore,  impossible.  This  is  much 
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more  satisfactory  and  convincing  than  to  say,  as 
some  prosaic,  unimaginative  English  people  said 
that  it  makes  the  queen  feel  ill  to  ride  on  an 
elephant. 

‘ Far  above  all  the  minor  functions  at  Delhi 
towered  the  Durbar  itself  . . . Suffice  it  to  say 
that  it  was  truly  magnificent,  and  that  the  whole 
ceremony  of  the  homage  was  most  dignified  and 
stately,  relieved  occasionally  by  quaint  touches 
of  humour.  Perhaps  the  most  wonderful  part  of 
the  Durbar  came  when  we  had  all  gone  away. 
Crowds  of  the  spectators  from  the  larger  amphi- 
theatre flocked  to  the  two  pavilions  and  in  turn 
kissed  the  ground  on  which  the  king  had  trodden, 
scraping  together  the  dust  and  putting  it  into  their 
mouths  or  carrying  it  away  in  their  clothes.  This 
went  on  from  3 P.M.  till  3 A.M.  the  next  day.  It 
was  a touching  exhibition  of  the  loyalty  and 
devotion  of  the  masses  of  the  Indian  people.  No 
wonder  that  at  Calcutta  when,  with  a similar 
devotion,  the  people  crowded  round  the  royal 
carriage,  the  Queen  was  so  affected  that  the  tears 
streamed  down  her  cheeks.  Truly,  we  may  thank 
God,  for  the  love  of  the  King  and  the  Queen  to  their 
Indian  subjects  and  for  the  deep  loyalty  of  the 
Indian  people  to  their  Sovereign.  The  visit  of  the 
King  and  Queen  has  demonstrated  clearly,  what  we 
knew  before,  that  the  throne  is  one  of  the  surest 
foundations  of  our  Indian  Empire.  It  is  the  one 
part  of  our  machinery  of  Government  which  arouses 
a real  enthusiasm  among  the  masses  of  the  people 
and  appeals  powerfully  to  their  imaginations  and 
their  hearts.’ 

Moreover,  the  Coronation  Ceremonies  were  cele- 
brated with  no  little  enthusiasm  in  every  town  and 
city  in  the  whole  land.  Never  before  did  the 
populace,  even  all  the  beggars  and  the  school 
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children,  come  to  realize  that  they  were  a part  of  a 
great  empire  with  a common  ruler  who  swayed  the 
destinies  of  more  than  400  million  souls — quarter 
of  the  human  race. 

The  ‘ boons  ’ connected  with  the  coronation  were 
such  as  to  impress  prince  and  pauper  alike. 
Millions  of  the  poor  were  fed,  a host  of  the  least 
criminal  of  the  prisoners  in  the  jails  were  released, 
the  Government  paid  the  debts  of  thousands  of 
imprisoned  debtors  and  let  them  free,  a Government 
extra  gift  of  fifty  lakhs  of  rupees  for  education  was 
then  first  announced  and  many  thousands  of  the 
lower  servants  of  the  State  received  a bonus  of  half 
a month’s  salary — all  these  things  were  exceeding- 
ly suggestive  and  of  royal  impressiveness  to  the 
people. 

But  what  startled  the  country  was  the  dramatic 
announcement  by  His  Majesty,  at  the  Durbar,  of 
the  purpose  to  transfer  the  Indian  Capital  from 
Calcutta  to  Delhi  and  the  practical  annulment  of 
the  partition  of  Bengal.  His  Majesty  even  laid 
the  corner  stone  of  the  new  home  for  the  Supreme 
Government — a ceremony  the  propriety  of  which  is 
even  now  considered  doubtful.  Time  only  will 
reveal  the  wisdom  or  the  unwisdom  of  these  two 
important  changes. 

As  to  the  re-union  of  the  divided  province  of 
Bengal  the  Bengalees  are  wild  with  delight  and 
gratitude.  This  is  perhaps  more  due  to  a sentiment 
and  to  a feeling  of  triumph  than  to  a real  conviction 
of  the  administrative  and  political  value  of  the 
change.  Many  of  the  best  friends  of  India,  in  and 
out  of  the  country,  will,  however,  continue  to  believe 
in  the  partition  made  by  Lord  Curzon  and  his 
government  as  the  wisest  thing  possible  for  that 
part  of  the  land. 

The  annulment  of  Lord  Curzon’s  scheme  is  by 
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no  means  as  complete  as  many  think.  The  sepa- 
ration of  Behar,  Chota  Nagpur  and  Orissa  into  a 
separate  Lieutenant-Governorship  and  of  Assam 
into  a Chief  Commissionership  must  chasten  the 
Bengalees’  sense  of  triumph,  while  Muhammadans 
are  already  demanding  equal  rights  and  privileges 
in  the  new  Bengal. 

So  the  new  order  by  no  means  restores  the 
status  quo  ante.  There  is  much  in  the  change 
which  is  calculated  to  commend  the  scheme  to  all. 
It  possesses  some  features  that  are  not  only  novel 
but  also  distinctly  advantageous  ; while  others  will 
be  regarded  as  questionable  in  their  wisdom. 
Giving  to  Bengal  the  full  status  of  a presidency, 
with  a Governor  in  Council  of  its  own,  is  wise  under 
the  circumstances,  and  it  assuages  the  grief  of 
Bengalees  in  view  of  the  loss  of  the  capital. 

The  transfer  of  the  capital  to  Delhi  has  many 
reasons  of  sentiment  in  its  favour.  It  has  appeal- 
ed wonderfully  to  the  imagination  of  all  classes  in 
this  land.  That  imperial  city  is  enshrined  in  the 
heart  of  Hindu,  Muhammadan  and  Christian  alike. 
It  is  the  ancient  home  of  the  Pandavas  and  the 
scene  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  Mahabharata. 
It  was  also  long  the  capital  of  the  Great  Moghul 
Empire.  It  is  enshrined  in  the  British  mind  by 
the  thrilling  experiences  and  heroism  of  the  great 
mutiny  of  half  a century  ago.  Therefore  from  the 
sentimental  side  the  new  capital  has  all  in  its 
favour. 

But  when  the  immense  financial  outlay  involved 
in  the  change  of  capital  is  considered,  the  question 
puts  on  another  aspect.  By  the  change  Calcutta 
will  suffer  much  in  its  prestige  and  will  be  a great 
loser  financially.  The  building  of  a new  capital 
will  involve  the  expenditure  of  crores  of  rupees  in 
a land  which  is  little  able  to  afford  it.  A thousand 
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other  changes  will  be  necessitated  all  of  which  will 
add  to  the  burdens  of  taxation  upon  the  poor  ryot 
who  is  groaning  already  under  his  load  of  poverty 
and  financial  liabilities. 

The  suddenness  of  the  announcement  of  these 
changes  at  the  end  of  the  year  in  connexion  with 
the  coronation  scene  of  His  Majesty  makes  it 
difficult  to  consider  calmly  and  discuss  wisely 
these  two  great  problems  for  a while  at  least. 
They  will  be  vigorously  discussed  at  a later  date, 
after  His  Majesty  has  reached  home. 

But  none  will  question  the  fact  that  Then- 
Majesties  achieved  much  beyond  all  their  expecta- 
tion by  their  visit  to  India.  It  has  wrought  more 
for  the  removal  of  unrest  and  for  the  pacification 
of  India,  it  has  done  more  to  create  a genuine 
loyalty  and  patriotism  and  a sense  of  partnership 
in  the  great  world-empire,  it  has  achieved  more  in 
dissipating  the  race  bitterness  and  the  antagonism 
of  the  East  and  the  West  than  anything  else  that 
has  happened  during  the  past  in  this  land.  And 
for  this  the  King-Emperor  must  receive  most  of  the 
credit.  His  sane  and  kindly  spirit  pervaded  every- 
thing and  captivated  all.  After  his  former  visit  to 
India,  six  years  ago,  he  declared  in  Great  Britain 
that  what  India  supremely  needed  was  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  British  people.  This  sympathy  and  love 
he  himself  has  exemplified  in  a remarkable  way  on 
the  present  visit ; and  by  it  he  has  won  the  heart  of 
India  and  partly  rescued  it  from  disloyalty.  He  is 
well  entitled  to  write  as  he  did  upon  his  departure 
from  India  to  Mr.  Asquith,  his  Prime  Minister  in 
England,  the  following  words  : — 

‘ Before  leaving  India,  on  our  homeward  voyage, 
I am  sure  that  you  as  the  head  of  my  Government 
will  be  glad  to  know  that  from  all  sources,  private 
and  public,  I gather  that  my  highest  hopes  have 
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been  realized,  and  that  the  success  of  our  visit  has 
exceeded  all  expectations,  not  only  in  Bombay, 
Delhi  and  Calcutta,  but  in  every  other  part  of  the 
country  where  the  Queen  and  I have  been.  All 
classes,  races  and  creeds  have  united  in  receiving 
us  with  unmistakable  signs  of  enthusiasm  and 
affection.  The  magnificent  display  at  the  Durbar 
was  the  outcome  of  wise  and  well-considered  plans, 
brilliantly  carried  out  through  the  untiring  efforts 
of  the  Viceroy  and  those  working  under  him. 
During  our  pleasant  visit  to  the  Viceroy,  all 
Calcutta  combined  in  doing  everything  possible 
for  our  comfort  and  enjoyment.  I rejoice  that, 
thanks  to  the  mutual  confidence  between  me  and 
my  people  at  Home,  I have  been  enabled  to  fulfil 
the  wish  of  my  heart.  This  satisfaction  will  be  still 
greater  if  time  proves  that  our  visit  has  conduced  to 
the  lasting  good  of  India  and  of  the  Empire  at  large/ 
In  view  of  the  wonderful  change  of  mind  and  of 
sentiment  in  this  land  His  Excellency  the  Viceroy 
was  well  warranted  in  sending  the  following  cable- 
gram to  the  British  Government : — 

‘The  Ruling  Princes  and  Chiefs  of  India,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  Non-Official  Members  of  my 
Legislative  Council  acting  on  behalf  of  British 
India  on  the  other,  desire  that  I should  forward 
to  the  Prime  Minister  the  following  message  from 
the  Princes  and  the  people  of  India  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  Telegrams  from  the 
; leading  Ruling  Princes  and  Chiefs  signifying  this 
desire  have  been  received,  and  the  Non-Official 
Members  of  my  Council  have  acted  on  the  author- 
ity of  Public  Meetings  held  at  important  centres 
in  the  different  provinces,  at  which  Resolutions 
expressing  the  sentiments  embodied  in  the  mes- 
sage have  been  adopted  : — 

“ The  princes  and  people  of  India  desire  to  take 
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the  opportunity  afforded  by  the  conclusion  of  the 
Royal  visit  to  convey  to  the  great  English  nation 
an  expression  of  their  cordial  good  will  and  fel- 
lowship, also  an  assurance  of  their  warm  attach- 
ment to  the  world-wide  Empire  of  which  they  form 
part  and  with  which  their  destinies  are  now  indis- 
solubly linked.  Their  Imperial  Majesties’  visit  to 
India  so  happily  conceived  and  so  successfully 
completed  has  produced  a profound  and  inefface- 
able impression  throughout  the  country.  Their  Im- 
perial Majesties,  by  their  gracious  demeanour,  their 
unfailing  sympathy  and  their  deep  solicitude  for 
the  welfare  of  all  classes,  have  drawn  closer  the 
bonds  that  united  England  and  India  and  have 
deepened  and  intensified  the  traditional  feeling 
of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  Throne  and  person 
of  the  Sovereign  which  has  always  characterized 
the  Indian  people.  Conscious  of  the  many  bless- 
ings which  India  has  derived  from  her  connex- 
ion with  England  the  princes  and  people  rejoiced 
to  tender  in  person  their  loyal  and  loving  homage 
to  Their  Imperial  Majesties.  They  are  confident 
that  this  great  and  historic  event  marks  the  begin- 
ning of  a new  era  ensuring  greater  happiness, 
prosperity  and  progress  to  the  people  of  India 
under  the  aegis  of  the  Crown.”  ’ 

One  cannot  close  this  survey  without  referring 
to  the  Native  States  of  India,  of  which  there  are 
694,  covering  an  area  of  700,000  square  miles  and 
with  a population  of  70,864,995.  Even  one  of  these 
{the  Nizam’s  Dominions)  covers  a territory  as 
large  as  Germany  though  it  has  but  seven  million  in- 
habitants. There  is  a marked  advance  in  the  govern- 
ment of  most  of  the  Native  States.  Some  of  them, 
such  as,  Baroda,  Gwalior,  Mysore  and  Travancore, 
are  thoroughly  progressive  and  enact  laws  and 
institute  measures  some  of  which  are  in  advance 
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of  many  of  those  under  direct  British  rule.  The 
Gaekwar  of  Baroda  is  pushing  forward  the  general 
educational  blessings  and  the  equality  of  the 
rights  and  opportunities  of  the  subjects  of  his 
kingdom  beyond  even  those  of  any  other  sec- 
tion in  the  land.  The  Mysore  Government  has 
recently  abolished  the  dancing  girls,  so-called, 
from  all  its  temples,  an  act  of  moral  courage  and 
of  social  reform  not  yet  attempted  even  by  the 
British  in  their  direct  rule  in  India.  Many  of  the 
Maharajahs  are  now  conscientiously  and  faithfully 
entering  into  the  conduct  of  the  governments  of 
their  States,  and  some  are  taking  up  this  work  with 
commendable  energy  and  wisdom.  Not  a few  of 
them  are  men  of  extensive  experience,  world- 
travelled  men  who  are  familiar,  by  observation  as 
well  as  by  reading,  with  the  spirit  and  intricacies 
of  the  most  advanced  governments  on  earth.  Re- 
cently they  have  also  introduced  a new  element 
of  popular  government  among  their  peoples.  For 
instance,  Travancore  and  Mysore  have  what  is 
called  a Representative  Assembly  whereby  represen- 
tatives of  the  people  are  brought  into  the  capital 
to  consult  with  reference  to  the  affairs  of  State 
with  a view  to  assisting  the  government  to  the 
best  methods  of  conducting  its  business,  and  with  a 
view  to  introducing  reforms,  social  and  political, 
among  the  people. 

There  are  many  of  these  Native  States,  however, 
which  are  still  in  a very  backward  condition,  and 
their  rulers  are  thoroughly  representative  of  the 
old  oriental  type  of  irresponsible,  ignorant  tyrants 
who  spend  their  time  in  dissipation  and  direct  the 
affairs  of  their  kingdom  without  any  regard  what- 
ever to  the  welfare  of  the  people.  These  men  are 
becoming  fewer  and  the  British  Government  is 
increasingly  vigilant  and  severe  to  punish  them 
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and  to  take  away  from  them  their  power  and  to 
place  it  in  other  more  responsible  hands. 

2.  Social 

All  social  problems  in  India,  naturally  revolve, 
more  or  less,  around  the  colossal  caste  system. 
The  social  life  even  of  Muhammadans,  who  are  the 
least  affected  by  this  institution,  is  nevertheless 
tainted  by  this  same  corrupt  power.  And  even  the 
Indian  Christian  Church,  especially  in  South  India, 
where  it  has  found  the  largest  success,  is  unwilling 
to  shake  off  entirely  the  spiritual  and  social 
tyranny  of  this  great  enemy  to  our  faith. 

During  the  more  than  two  millenniums  of  the 
predominance  of  the  caste  system  (the  child  of 
Brahmanical  and  social  ingenuity  and  self-glorifica- 
tion) society  in  this  land  has  been  hound  by  its 
dictates  and  driven  into  numberless  divisions  which 
are  mutually  exclusive  and  which  are  the  greatest 
obstacles  to  social  harmony,  national  unity,  and 
popular  advance.  No  land  was  ever  so  situated 
as  India  has  been  for  twenty-five  centuries,  the 
prey  of  the  dread  tyrant.  It  has  robbed  the  in- 
dividual of  all  initiative  and  of  prosperity  and  has 
transformed  the  land  into  an  arena  of  bitter  struggle 
by  its  myriad  mutually  conflicting  sects. 

But  the  day  of  caste  domination  is  waning  and  a 
hope  for  better  things  is  possessing  the  people.  It 
is  not  only  that  modern  conditions  of  civilization 
are  antagonistic  to  it,  popular  sentiment  is  growing 
unwilling  to  yield  to  it  or  to  endure  its  tyranny. 
And,  what  is  highly  significant,  the  people  are 
coming  more  and  more  to  invoke  the  aid  of  the  law 
to  overthrow  its  insensate  power. 

Two  interesting  illustrations  of  this  have  occurred 
during  the  past  year.  A Benares  gentleman  re- 
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cently  returned  from  abroad.  He  had  been  study- 
ing and  gathering  thought,  intelligence,  and  a broad 
outlook  upon  things  in  Great  Britain.  Upon  his  re- 
turn, some  members  of  his  own  caste  began  to  abuse 
him  and  to  insist  upon  his  going  through  the  process 
of  ‘atonement’  which  is  an  exceedingly  disgust- 
ing ceremony  for  any  man  of  self-respect  to 
undertake.  On  his  declining  to  do  this  they  brought 
the  machinery  of  caste  to  bear  upon  him,  and  an 
effort  was  made  to  ostracise  him ; whereupon  he 
charged  his  enemies,  before  a Court,  with  defama- 
tion and  libel  and  they  were  severely  punished 
by  the  Court  for  doing  what  caste  has  always 
insisted  upon  as  its  right  to  do,  namely,  to  subject 
any  of  its  members  to  the  performance  of  this  rite  to 
the  intent  that  he  may  cleanse  himself  from  the 
pollution  of  a sea-voyage  and  of  foreign  residence. 

Recently  a woman  in  the  Bombay  Presidency 
left  her  husband  for  reasons  which  she  regarded  as 
entirely  justifiable.  He  however  brought  a charge 
against  her  before  the  caste  tribunal  which  dealt 
very  severely  with  her,  imposing  upon  her  penal- 
ties which  humiliated  her  before  the  public 
and  caused  her  immediately  to  commit  suicide. 
The  police  took  up  the  matter  and  prosecuted  the 
caste  tribunal  for  causing  her  death.  They  were 
found  guilty  and  were  imprisoned  for  humiliating 
the  woman  as  they  had  done,  even  though  they  were 
the  legally  constituted  caste  tribunal.  Never  before 
had  caste  authority  been  impugned  before  the  law 
and  disciplined  by  the  higher  power  of  the  State. 
People  are  realizing  to-day  that  caste  is  not 
supreme,  that  there  is  a power  superior  to  it  and  an 
authority  which  can  punish  those  who  enforce  such 
caste  behests  as  are  contrary  to  the  dictates  of 
modern  life  and  civilization.  This  is  a new  position 
of  significance  in  the  progress  of  the  country. 
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Moreover  caste  itself  is  relaxing  its  rigorous 
claims. 

Two  children  were  recently  married  in  Kathia- 
war. The  bridegroom  shortly  afterwards  died  and 
left  the  small  girl  a widow.  Under  the  impulse  of 
the  new  sentiment  of  to-day  the  caste  council  met 
and,  with  the  consent  of  the  boy’s  family,  voted  that 
the  girl  be  not  regarded  as  a widow  and  there- 
fore be  eligible  for  another  marriage. 

It  is  encouraging  to  see  that  the  Social  Reform 
Movement,  which  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a century 
has  suffered  partial  eclipse  through  an  obsession  of 
political  ambitions,  is  now  again  slowly  returning 
to  popular  favour  and  is  beginning  to  achieve  more 
and  more  for  the  social  development  and  ameliora- 
tion of  the  people  of  this  land.  Men  are  beginning 
to  understand  that  India  needs  more  urgently  and 
imperatively  the  blessings  which  make  for  the  up- 
building of  character,  the  elevation  of  home  life  and 
the  regeneration  of  society  than  it  does  the  enlarge- 
ment of  political  rights  and  privileges,  though  these 
should  not  be  ignored.  Of  what  avail  can  political 
enfranchisement  and  self-government  be  to  a people 
who  are  hopelessly  divided  by  caste,  whose  homes 
are  the  abode  of  superstition  and  ignorance  and 
whose  women  are  suffering  from  so  many  cruel 
disabilities  ? 

The  Editor  of  the  Indian  Social  Reformer  has 
favoured  us  with  the  following  remarks  concerning 
the  social  situation  at  the  present  time  in  India. 
And  we  may  add  here  that  no  one  has  been  a more 
sound  and  able  promoter  of  social  reform  in  India 
than  this  same  gentleman ; and  his  paper  has 
consistently  been  the  ablest  and  most  doughty  foe 
of  social  narrowness  and  tyranny  and  the  most 
progressive  centre  of  social  betterment  and  advance- 
ment in  India. 
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Mr.  K.  Natarajan  writes: — 

‘ The  distinctive  feature  of  Social  Reform  in  1911, 
was  the  introduction  of  a Bill  into  the  Viceroy’s 
Legislative  Council  by  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Bhupendra 
Nath  Basu,  a non-official  Hindu  member,  to  amend 
the  Special  Marriage  Act  passed  in  the  year  1872. 
This  Act  provides  a civil  form  of  marriage  for  all 
persons.  But  it  requires  that  both  the  parties  to  a 
marriage  under  it  should  declare  before  the  Regis- 
trar that  they  do  not  profess  the  Hindu,  Muham- 
madan, Christian,  Parsee,  Buddhist  or  Jain  religion. 
Mr.  Basu’s  Bill  proposed  to  omit  this  declaration. 
In  his  statement  of  reasons  attached  to  the  Bill,  he 
explains  his  object  in  proposing  the  amendment  in 
the  following  terms  : — 

‘“The  Special  Marriage  Act  of  1872  applies  to 
persons  who  do  not  profess  any  of  the  recognized 
religions  of  India,  and  a declaration  has  to  be  made 
by  the  parties  contracting  marriage  that  they  do 
not  profess  any  such  religion.  This  declaration, 
which  is  a negation  of  faith  in  all  the  religious 
systems  of  India,  has  been  felt  to  be  an  unnecessary 
condition  by  the  community  for  whose  benefit  the 
Act  was  specially  intended. 

The  provisions  of  the  Act,  moreover,  cannot  be 
availed  of  by  those  members  of  the  Hindu  commu- 
nity who  desire  to  introduce  inter-marriage  between 
different  sub-sections  of  the  same  caste  or  between 
members  of  the  same  caste  inhabiting  different 
provinces  of  India.  Such  inter-marriages  have  not 
taken  place  for  a very  considerable  time.  Marriage 
customs  observed  by  the  same  caste  of  Hindus  in 
different  parts  of  India  vary  sometimes  considerably, 
and  inter-marriages  are  difficult  as  people  naturally 
feel  great  hesitation  in  contracting  marriages  the 
validity  of  which  may  be  open  to  question.  Under 
the  law  as  it  stands  at  present,  inter-marriage 
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between  members  of  different  castes  of  Hindus  is  of 
extremely  doubtful  validity,  if  not  an  absolute 
nullity.  The  necessity  for  a simple  law  of  marriage 
wholly  optional  and  which  may  be  supplemented 
by  the  religious  rites  observed  by  the  contracting 
parties  is  greatly  felt  by  those  who  do  not  desire  to 
break  away  from  Hinduism  and  at  the  same  time 
seek  to  adapt  their  life  to  the  growing  needs  of  the 
times.” 

‘The  Bill  has,  as  might  have  been  expected,  met 
with  opposition,  hut  the  weight  and  volume  of 
support  accorded  to  it  is  more  remarkable.  At  three 
Provincial  Social  Conferences  and  at  two  sessions 
of  the  National  Social  Conference,  the  Bill  has 
been  approved  by  large  majorities.  Numerous 
Social  Reform  Associations  and  public  bodies,  have 
memorialized  Government  in . favour  of  the  Bill. 
Influential  leaders  of  Hindu  thought,  like  the 
Hon’ble  Pratul  Chandra  Chatterjee,  the  Hon’ble 
Sir  Narayan  Chandavarkar,  the  Hon’ble  Mr. 
Sankaran  Nair  and  others  have  spoken  and  written 
warmly  in  support  of  it.  While  the  opponents  of 
the  Bill  urge  that  it  is  calculated  to  upset  orthodox 
Hindu  ideas  of  marriage  as  a sacrament,  the  sup- 
porters point  out  that  no  one  is  compelled  to  con- 
tract a civil  marriage  and  that  the  Legislature  has 
no  right  to  exact  a negation  of  religious  belief  from 
parties  who  desire  to  contract  such  a marriage. 
Even  if  both  the  parties  are  Hindus,  if  they  happen 
to  belong  to  different  castes  they  cannot  marry 
under  the  Act  unless  they  declare  they  do  not 
profess  Hinduism,  and  they  cannot  marry  accord- 
ing to  Hindu  rites  because  such  a marriage  is 
not  sanctioned  by  custom.  Whatever  may  be  the 
fate  of  the  Bill,  it  is  a fact  of  great  significance 
that  such  a measure  should  have  been  brought 
forward  by  a Hindu  gentleman  and  that  it  should 
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have  received  such  a large  measure  of  support 
from  among  the  most  enlightened  and  thoughtful 
men  of  that  community.  It  shows  that  men’s  no- 
tions of  caste  are  appreciably  beginning  to  give 
way  to  broader  ideas. 

‘ Another  proof  of  the  same  tendency  is  the  pro- 
gress made  by  the  movement  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  depressed  classes  during  the 
year.  The  Mission  for  work  among  the  Depressed 
Classes  was  started  in  Bombay  and  has  its  coun- 
terparts in  Dacca,  Madras,  Mangalore  and  other 
places,  and  public  opinion  is  being  gradually  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  raising  these  long 
neglected  sections  of  the  population  from  their 
present  position  of  social  and  material  hardship. 

‘ The  restrictions  on  sea- voyage  have  received  a 
final  blow  from  the  growing  industrial  spirit  of  the 
country.  In  many  communities  hardly  any  dif- 
ficulty is  made  nowadays  about  persons  going 
to  Europe,  America  or  Japan  for  study,  business 
or  pleasure. 

‘ Another  gratifying  feature  of  the  year ’s  record 
from  the  point  of  view  of  social  reform,  is  the  wide- 
spread protest  which  the  intended  marriage  of  the 
Gaekwar’s  daughter  as  the  second  wife  of  the 
Maharajah  Scindia  evoked.  This,  as  well  as  the 
support  given  to  Mr.  Basu  ’s  Bill,  shows  that  a 
strong  sentiment  is  growing  against  polygamy. 

1 There  were  several  cases  in  which  girl-widows 
were  remarried  during  the  year.  The  greatest 
progress  in  this  direction  is  noticeable  among  the 
Maharashtra  Brahmans  among  whom  there  have 
been  some  instances  of  remarriage  in  families  of 
high  social  position. 

‘ An  agitation  has  been  set  on  foot  by  the  Marriage 
Reform  League  started  in  Calcutta  to  raise  the 
marriageable  age  of  girls.  The  marriage  of  the 
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chief  of  Sangli,  a Maharashtra  Brahman,  to  a young 
lady  of  the  same  caste,  who  is  an  undergraduate  of 
the  Bombay  University,  is  regarded  in  the  Western 
Presidency  as  highly  encouraging  in  this  direction. 

‘ The  question  of  affording  better  protection  to 
minor  girls  against  being  seduced  into  evil  ways, 
received  prominent  attention  during  the  year. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  sent  a despatch  to 
the  Government  of  India  in  which  he  declared  that 
the  subject  was  one  in  which  the  influence  of 
Government  may  be  properly  thrown  on  the  side  of 
reform.  Prominent  among  the  remedies  suggested, 
is  one  which  has  the  support  of  the  Poona  Society 
for  the  Protection  of  Children  which  had  to  deal 
with  a very  bad  case  of  abuse  two  years  ago.  It 
is  to  raise  the  “ Age  of  Consent  ” from  twelve  to  six- 
teen as  agaipst  strangers.  The  support  of  Christian 
missionaries  to  the  proposal  will  be  highly  useful.  ’ 

In  another  connexion  Mr.  Natarajan  wrote  as 
follows  of  the  notable  social  changes  which  have 
taken  place  recently  : — 

‘ The  right  way  ’,  he  says,  ‘ of  grasping  social 
progress  among  Hindus  is  not  so  much  to  count  the 
changes  under  different  heads,  as  to  see  what  the 
relative  amount  of  opposition  now  offered  is  as 
compared  with  what  it  was,  say,  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago. 

‘ The  opposition  had  been  steadily  growing  less, 
and  ceased  altogether  rather  suddenly  about  six 
years  back.  Certain  journals  and  publicists,  well 
known  for  their  hostility,  completely  turned  round. 
This  is  a development  we  owe  to  the  growth  of  the 
sentiment  of  nationality. 

‘ This,  however,  is  a negative  factor,  though  those 
who  are  in  the  thick  of  the  struggle  know  that  it  is 
none  the  less  important.  It  means  that  organized 
opposition  to  social  reform  has  ceased,  and  that 
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henceforth  we  have  to  contend  chiefly  against 
individual  inertia. 

‘On  the  positive  side  may  he  mentioned  some 
changes  which  are  the  outcome  of  western  influ- 
ences, among  which  the  chief  are  education  (di- 
rectly) and  Christianity  (indirectly)  : (1)  Higher 

standards  of  personal  purity  and  dignity  among 
men.  (2)  Integrity  in  public  positions  and  public 
spirit.  (3)  Higher  valuation  of  female  and  child  life. 

‘ Concubinage,  which  was  esteemed  as  rather  a 
manly  fashion  some  twenty  years  ago,  has  largely 
disappeared  among  the  more  enlightened  class  ; and 
even  among  the  less  enlightened  it  is  regarded  as  a 
thing  rather  to  be  ashamed  than  to  be  proud  of. 
It  is  no  longer  flaunted  openly.  The  anti-nautch 
movement  has  secured  a firm  foothold  among  a 
large  section  of  the  community,  and  is  spreading 
every  day. 

‘ Educated  officials,  it  has  been  repeatedly  ac- 
knowledged, are  as  a class  noted  for  freedom  from 
corruption. 

‘ Although  there  has  always  been  plenty  of  affec- 
tion in  India  homes,  the  recognition  that  women 
and  children  have  personalities  to  be  respected,  and 
are  not  mere  extensions  of  the  personality  of  the 
head  of  the  family,  is  a modern  feature. 

‘ Women  are  growing  to  feel  that  they  have  rights, 
and  they  no  longer  acquiesce  in  things  to  which 
they  submitted  quietly  some  years  ago,  such  as  (a 
small  instance)  eating  out  of  the  husband’s  plate 
after  he  had  finished.  The  practice  of  women, 
dining  after  the  men  is  rapidly  on  the  wane  in 
educated  circles. 

‘ To  revivalist  movements  such  as  Swami  Viveka- 
nandan’s,  and  to  the  Theosophical  Society’s  activi- 
ties we  owe  the  strong  reaction  against  the  drink- 
ing habits  common  among  the  first  generation  of 
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English  educated  Indians.  The  younger  genera- 
tion is  almost  entirely  total  abstaining,  and  habit- 
ual drinkers  are  to  he  found  only  among  men  who 
have  passed  middle  age. 

‘The  growth  of  public  spirit,  easily  distinguish- 
able from  the  caste  spirit,  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  feature  of  modern  India.  Social  Reform 
of  an  organized  character  and  affecting  institutions 
is  due  chiefly  to  the  work  of  the  Brahmo  Samaj 
and  of  the  Prathana  Samaj,  to  the  National  Social 
Conference  and  to  Social  Reform  Associations 
connected  therewith.  The  results  here  are  not 
very  impressive  from  a statistical  point  of  view ; 
but,  as  mentioned  at  the  outset,  the  thing  to  be 
regarded  is  the  amount  and  vigour  of  opposition 
which  is  distinctly  less  now  than  formerly. 

‘Among  definite  reforms  we  may  allude  to: — 

1.  The  disappearance  of  polygamy. 

2.  Re-marriages  of  young  widows,  and  more 
particularly  the  increasing  extent  to  which  families 
high  up  in  the  social  scale  are  adopting  the  reform, 
especially  among  Maharashtra  Brahmans. 

3.  Growing  number  of  Widows’  Homes,  and  im- 
provements in  the  treatment  of  widows.  In  towns  it 
is  common  nowadays  to  see  widows  in  good  fami- 
lies wearing  their  hair  and  even  a few  jewels.  They 
are  not  shunned  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly. 

4.  Slow  rise  in  the  age  of  marriage,  due  as  much 
to  economic  causes  as  to  social  reform  propaganda. 

5.  Less  prejudice  to  female  education  and  an 
increasing  desire  to  send  girls  to  schools  and  to  pay 
fees  for  their  education. 

6.  Recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  de- 
pressed classes,  and  an  earnest  desire  to  raise  them 
in  the  social  scale. 

7.  Larger  number  of  people  travelling  to  foreign 
countries  and  diminished  difficulties  to  readmission. 
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‘ There  is,  of  course,  still  a large  mass  of  immove- 
able conservatism;  but  these -are  noteworthy  signs 
to  the  eye  of  insight. 

‘ If  we  could  conceive  social  life  as  a forest  of 
trees,  we  would  see  the  old  institutions  decaying 
and  withered,  while  the  new  reforms  appear  as 
young  shoots  oozing  life  at  every  pore.’ 


3.  Religious 

India  is  pre-eminently  the  land  of  faiths.  The 
people  are  deeply  and  absorbingly  religious.  They 
have  no  philosophy  which  is  not  largely  specula- 
tion concerning  the  human  soul  and  its  relation 
to  the  Divine.  Literature  with  them  is  but  the 
articulation  of  their  manifold  religious  sentiments 
and  sensibilities.  Their  science,  which  is,  some- 
times grotesque  and  distorted,  is  dominated  by 
religious  prejudices  and  pre-conceptions.  Life  itself 
is  animated  by  a fear  of  the  myriad  gods  and  godlets 
of  their  pantheon.  All  their  social  relations  are 
expressed  in  terms  of  religious  obligation  ; and  social 
ostracism  and  punishment  are  enforced  by  strictly 
religious  penalties.  From  the  womb  to  the  burn- 
ing ground  mortal  man  is  held  to  be  the  play  thing 
of  the  Divine  and  is  bound  to  the  legion  toils  of 
religious  observances.  There  is  not  a single  event 
which  transpires  in  the  social,  domestic  or  indivi- 
dual life  which  is  not  definitely  regarded  as  the 
expression  of  the  attitude  of  the  infinite,  -Brahm, 
towards  the  soul.  In  the  West,  Providence  is 
largely  interpreted  in  the  language  of  natural  law 
and  its  penalties.  In  India  Providence  is  spelt 
with  a capital  P and  reveals  the  intimate  inter- 
relationship between  the  human  and  the  Divine. 
Thus  Indians  are  intensely  religious ; one  has 
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called  them  ‘ God-intoxicated’.  They  are  pre-emin- 
ently endowed  with  the  religious  faculty  and  the 
annals  of  their  progress  have  consequently  been 
a sacred  history. 

Out  of  the  315  millions  of  the  inhabitants  of  India 
only  seventeen  persons  were  found  at  the  Census  of 
1911  to  avow  themselves  atheists,  while  there  were 
only  fifty  agnostics.  Of  these  forty-five  were  from 
Burma  and  were,  presumably,  Chinese.  Moreover, 
the  religious  thought  and  life  of  all  the  Far  East 
has  been  largely  founded  upon  and  permeated  by 
the  deepest  thoughts  and  passions  of  the  Indian 
soul.  One-third  of  the  population  of  the  world 
worship  at  the  shrines  of  the  faiths  begotten  in  this 
land.  Burma,  Siam,  China,  Japan  worship  as  su- 
preme a son  of  India,  the  Buddha,  and  give  divine 
emphasis  to  the  faith  which  he  founded.  India  has 
also  been  an  asylum  for  many  centuries  for  the 
other  leading  faiths  of  mankind.  Christianity  has 
found  a home  here  for  at  least  sixteen  centuries 
and  Islam  has  prospered  in  the  peninsula  for 
more  than  a millennium,  and  now  has  a larger 
following  than  in  any  other  land  on  earth. 

It  is,  therefore,  the  more  sad  that  a people  so 
highly  gifted  with  the  spiritual  faculty  should  have 
created  for  themselves  conditions  of  faith  that  are 
so  pitiable  and  should  have  so  perverted  their  gifts 
as  to  lead  to  such  a lamentable  religious  condition 
as  is  now  found  all  over  India. 

A brief  statement  of  the  faiths  which  now  obtain 
in  India  may  be  of  some  value.  We  shall  consider 
them  in  the  oVder  of  their  importance  as  measured 
by  the  number  of  their  followers  in  the  field  under 
our  survey. 

1.  Hinduism.  In  1901  the  great  Hindu  com- 
munities constituted  70'37  per  cent  of  the  entire 
population.  During  the  ten  years  that  have  elapsed 
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since  that  date  their  total  has  risen  hy  a million  a 
year  and  now  stands  at  217,586,920.  The  Arya  Samaj 
has  243,000  followers,  of  whom  the  greater  number 
are  to  be  found  in  Upper  India;  while  the  Brahmos 
of  Bengal  record  an  increase  of  about  1,000,  their 
present  figure  being  5,504. 

Hinduism  is  an  amorphous  thing  which  is  as  hard 
to  understand  as  it  is  difficult  to  describe.  It  is 
much  more,  as  it  is  also  considerably  less,  than  the 
Brahmanism  of  twenty-five  centuries  ago.  Upon 
the  new  revival  of  Brahmanism,  under  Sankara- 
chariar,  twelve  centuries  ago,  the  absorptive  passion 
of  Hinduism  led  it  to  gather  unto  itself  Buddhism  by 
first  accepting  its  chief  contentions,  and  then  hy 
installing  Buddha  himself  as  the  ninth  incarnation 
of  Vishnu.  Since  then  it  has  taken  over,  with 
little  effort  at  assimilation,  the  Animism  and  the 
Devil-worship  of  the  Dravidians.  These  people 
are  now  called  Hindus  and  regard  themselves 
as  a part  of  the  Hindu  population.  But  they 
never  were  more  assiduous  than  they  are  to-day 
in  appeasing  the  myriad  demons  that  are  believed  to 
infest  every  village  and  hamlet.  The  observances 
of  Brahmanism  are  to  them  a light  thing,  the 
pastime  of  an  occasional  holiday,  while  they  are 
ever  busy  in  trying  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  their 
ancestral  faith  in  devil-worship  and  animistic  prac- 
tices. Then,  Muhammadanism  has  been  utilized 
more  or  less,  and  Christianity  too,  in  giving  colour 
and  in  adding  a new  emphasis  to  modern  Hinduism. 
No  one  can  tell  us,  Hindus  themselves  acknowledge 
this,  what  is  essential  to  modern  Hinduism.  There 
is  absolutely  nothing,  either  in  belief  or  in  practice, 
which  may  not  be,  and  is  not,  denied  or  ignored  by 
orthodox  Hindus  in  one  place  or  another.  The 
most  rigid  and  deeply  grained  institutions  are  caste 
and  the  worship  of  the  Brahman  and  of  the  cow. 
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But  classes  of  Hindus  are  found  who  do  not  even 
hold  these  as  among  the  essentials  of  their  faith. 
Hinduism  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  religious  senti- 
ment, belief  and  practice,  from  the  lowest  fetichism 
to  a high  type  of  spiritual  culture.  And,  as  for 
intellectual  belief,  it  harbours  everything  from  the 
grossest  defiant  atheism  to  most  abject  childish 
fantasies.  It  is  divided  into  the  three  cults  of 
modern  times — Vaishnavism,  or  the  religion  of 
incarnation  and  of  Bakhti,  or  faith  ; Saivism,  which 
is  the  religion  of  ascetic  severity  and  of  the  ‘ way 
of  wisdom’;  and  Sakhtiism  which  is  the  worship  of 
force  closely  kindred  to  devil-worship  and  which 
lends  itself  easily  to  the  grossest  immorality. 

Hinduism  is  trying  hard  to  shake  off  some  of  its 
basest  elements  and  to  commend  itself  to  the 
growing  light  of  Christian  civilization  which  is 
flooding  the  region  about  it.  Mysore’s  recent  action 
in  abolishing  the  curse  of  the  ‘ Vestal  Virgins  ’ is  in 
this  line.  Still,  reform  in  Hinduism  comes  not  from 
its  leaders  within,  but  from  laymen  and  those  who 
are  entirely  without.  This  is  significant.  Every 
evil  which  has  been  removed  from  Hinduism  in 
modern  times  has  been  by  compulsion  from  without 
and  in  defiance  of  a persistent  sentiment  and 
determination  of  its  orthodox  followers. 

2.  Muhammadanism  comes  next,  with  its  Indian 
following  of  66,623,412  souls,  by  far  the  largest 
number  of  Muhammadans  in  any  land,  or  under 
any  government.  Indeed  the  British  Empire  has 
more  Musalmans  than  it  has  Christians  among  its 
subjects.  The  proportion  of  Muhammadans  to  the 
general  population  has  steadily  increased  since 
1881,  when  the  first  general  and  systematic  census 
was  taken.  In  that  year  it  stood  at  1974  per  cent; 
in  1901  it  had  risen  to  21'22.  The  present  census 
returns  show  that  their  numbers  have  risen  from 
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62,450,000  millions  to  66,623,412.  In  the  Panjab 
they  have  remained  stationary  and  the  increase  is 
chiefly  discernable  in  Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam, 
where  the  Muhammadans  account  for  more  than 
twenty  millions  out  of  the  population  of  thirty 
millions. 

Muhammadanism  in  India  is  a degenerate  thing 
and  so  are  the  followers  of  that  faith.  Four-fifths 
of  the  members  of  Islam  in  this  country  come  from 
Hinduism  by  way  of  conversion,  and  ‘ they  combine 
the  defects  of  both  races  They  appropriate  the 
infirmities  of  their  new  religion  while  unable  to 
grasp  its  excellences.  They  are  fanatical  and 
know  very  little  concerning  the  highest  things 
which  animated  the  Arabian  Prophet.  By  its  long 
contact  with  the  ethnic  faiths  of  the  land  and  try  its 
great  ingathering  from  Hinduism  in  old  Moghul 
times,  whereby  the  qualities  of  its  followers  suffer- 
ed a serious  slump,  and  vitiating  familiarity  with 
and  participation  in  the  idolatry  and  superstition 
of  the  land,  the  faith  of  Islam  in  India  has  lost 
much  of  its  virility,  purity,  ahd  aggressive  character. 
Yet,  it  is  adding  to  its  number  in  this  land  constantly, 
having  increased  its  followers  by  more  than  four 
millions  during  the  last  decade.  The  chief  attrac- 
tion of  Islam  to  the  lowest  classes  of  India  lies  in 
the  higher  social  status  which  it  offers  to  those  who- 
come  into  it.  The  attitude  of  Muhammadanism 
towards  the  Hindu  caste  system  has  been  one  of 
strict  opposition  and  defiance.  In  this  respect 
Muhammadanism  has  perhaps  more  to  say  in  its 
favour  than  has  Christianity  in  its  last  five  cen- 
turies of  effort  in  this  land.  At  present  Muham- 
madans are  trying  to  rehabilitate  themselves  by 
asserting  their  new  political  purposes  and  by  en- 
tering into  a larger  effort  for  the  educational 
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advantages  which  the  present  government  furnish- 
es to  all  its  people. 

3.  Buddhism  is  a child  of  India  and  was  the 
principal  faith  of  this  land  for  nearly  ten  centuries. 
But  for  the  last  thousand  years  it  has  had  practical- 
ly no  separate  existence  in  the  peninsula,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  (as  we  have  seen)  it  exists  as  an 
accepted  and  an  absorbed  part  of  Hinduism.  Only 
333,870  Buddhists  are  found  in  this  country  at  the 
present  time.  But  it  is  the  dominant  and  beloved 
religion  of  Burma  which  has  ten  and  one-third 
millions  of  that  faith  among  its  twelve  million  peo- 
ple. And  it  is  still  cherished  as  the  ancestral  and 
ancient  faith  of  Ceylon  where  it  has  two  and  a half 
million  followers.  In  all  the  field  of  our  Survey 
therefore  it  has  more  than  thirteen  million  adher- 
ents. In  Burma  it  has  produced  a different  type  of 
civilization  from  Hinduism  - -a  type  where  caste  is 
not  known,  where  social  life  is  free  and  elastic,  and 
where  woman  has  an  honoured  place  and  a large 
influence  in  the  life  of  the  country.  The  recent 
discovery  of  treasured  hones  of  Buddha  in  the  ruins 
of  a stupa  in  Peshawar  and  the  conveying  of  the 
same  with  great  ceremony  as  a gift  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  Mandalay  was  an  interesting  event  of  the 
year.  Efforts  also  have  been  made  by  Buddhists 
of  late  to  induce  the  Indian  Government  to  restore 
to  them  their  ancient  sacred  edifice  at  Buddha  Gaya. 
But  Hindus  object  and  the  State  is  not  likely  to 
interfere. 

4.  Christianity  comes  next  with  its  Indian  po- 
pulation of  3,876,1 96  souls — a growth  of  nearly  a 
million  in  the  past  decade. 

5.  The  Sikh  faith  has  3,014,466  followers.  This 
is  India’s  most  modern  religious  product,  estab- 
lished at  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  by  one  in 
the  long  succession  of  Hindu  Reformers,  Nanak 
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Shah.  It  is  an  attempt  to  unite  the  excellences  of 
the  faiths  of  Muhammad  and  of  the  Brahmans.  It  is 
only  a little  more  successful  than  the  myriad  other 
reforms  and  sects  which  sprang  out  of  the  conflict 
of  faiths  in  this  land.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
fact  that  it  now  requires  an  expert  to  distinguish 
between  the  life  and  the  religious  customs  of  the 
Sikh  and  of  the  Hindu.  It  has  been  the  rule  of 
the  centuries  that  reforms  which  sprang  out  of 
Hinduism  have  gradually  lost  their  aggressive 
power  and  separate  identity  and  have  fallen  back 
into  the  old  allegiance  with  its  caste  dominance. 
The  one  thing  which  the  Sikh  faith  has  done  is  to 
bind  all  its  followers  into  one  military  order  which 
has  welded  them  into  an  almost  distinct  nation 
with  national  assertions  and  self-consciousness^ 
It  is  claimed  that  the  Sikh  faith  carries  with  it 
this  distinction,  that  its  members  are  received  by 
initiation  into  its  rights  rather  than  by  birth  into  its 
privileges.  It  is  now  largely  a book  religion  hav- 
ing become  a species  of  bibliolatry.  The  Granth 
Sahib,  ‘Mr.  Book’,  is  a favourite  object  of  their 
worship.  The  Sikhs  are  to-day  distinguished  not 
so  much  for  their  piety  and  religious  zeal  as  they 
are  for  their  warlike  heroism  and  military  prowess. 

6.  Next  comes  Jainism  which  has  1,248,182  fol- 
lowers. This  religion  is  contemporaneous  with  and 
closely  kindred  to  Buddhism.  Buddhism  succumb- 
ed to  Hinduism  in  this  land,  because  it  was  absorb- 
ed by  the  new  militant  Brahmanism  of  twelve 
centuries  ago.  But  the  ‘ faith  of  the  victorious 
ones’  has  held  aloof  from  the  old  faith  of  the 
Brahmans  and  has  maintained  its  independence, 
if  not  its  integrity,  during  all  these  centuries.  Yet 
even  Jainism  has  become  largely  tainted  by  the 
new  Hinduism  of  the  day.  Its  followers  are  well- 
to-do  and  prosperous.  Their  chief  religious  char- 
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acteristic  is  their  devotion  to  life  in  all  its  forms 
as  publicly  expressed  by  means  of  their  hospitals 
for  animals,  and  their  care  lest  they  destroy  even 
the  smallest  insect  that  may  come  in  their  pathway. 

7.  Parseeism,  or  Zoroastrianism,  comes  next  in 
order.  There  are  only  some  120,000  followers  of 
this  interesting  and  ancient  fire-worshipping  faith 
in  all  the  world;  and  of  these,  exactly  100,100 
are  in  India,  of  whom  more  than  four-fifths  are 
in  the  Western  Presidency  of  Bombay.  In  some 
respects  this  ethnic  faith  is  higher  in  its  teaching 
than  Brahmanism.  But  it  is  wanting  in  teachings 
-of  fundamental  importance,  such  as  the  doctrine 
of  sin,  of  vicarious  sacrifice  and  of  salvation.  The 
ethnic  narrowness  of  this  faith  was  recently  most 
clearly  expressed  by  its  followers  in  their  refusal, 
through  their  supreme  council,  to  receive  into 
their  religious  fold,  at  her  own  request,  a French 
lady  who  had  recently  married  a Parsee  gentle- 
man. To  the  credit  of  this  community  be  it  said 
that  they  are  the  most  advanced  of  Indian  peoples 
in  intelligence  and  culture,  in  wealth  and  phi- 
lanthropy and  in  the  spirit  of  progress  and  of 
civilization. 

8.  Last  of  all  in  this  category  of  faiths  comes 
the  religion  of  the  Jews,  with  only  20,980  follow- 
ers. More  than  three-fourths  of  them  are  found 
on  the  west  coast,  and  a community  of  them 
(called  Beni-Israel)  have  lived  from  time  imme- 
morial in  the  city  of  Cochin.  No  one  knows  when 
these  children  of  Abraham  entered  this  land, 
though  it  is  supposed  that  they  came  during  the 
time  of  the  dispersion,  the  first  century  of  our 
era.  The  community  must  have  been  re-enforced 
from  time  to  time,  inasmuch  as  the  complexion 
of  these  White  Jews  is  so  wonderfully  preserved. 
The  Hebrew  faith  here  maintains  its  primitive 
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form  and  spirit  in  a remarkable  way,  perhaps  more 
closely  than  the  Judaism  of  any  other  land. 

9.  We  should  perhaps  have  included  in  the 
above  list  of  faiths  that  which  is  usually  men- 
tioned, namely,  Animism,  with  its  10,295,168  re- 
presentatives. But  it  is  difficult  to  classify  this 
type  properly.  For  it  should  be  remembered  that, 
while  there  are  animists  pure  and  simple  in  this 
land,  the  Dravidian  people,  wherever  found  all  over 
India,  are  also  animists  of  a pronounced  kind.  Thus, 
in  South  India  especially,  animism  is  an  integral 
part  of  the  Hinduism  of  to-day.  It  certainly  plays 
a more  important  part  in  the  spirit  and  life  of 
Hinduism  in  South  India  than  does  the  higher  form 
of  Hinduism  itself. 

India  continues  to  be  in  a religious  ferment. 
This  is  owing  not  simply  to  the  direct  activities  of 
Christianity  and  Muhammadanism,  but  also  the 
many  religious  reform  movements  that  are  found 
within  the  pale  of  Hinduism,  or  on  its  outskirts. 
These  have  been  specially  active  of  late.  One  of 
them,  the  Arya  Samaj,  is  quite  serious,  animated 
and  successful  in  its  propaganda,  as  is  indicated  by 
the  growth  of  its  membership  during  the  last 
decade  from  92,419  to  243,514. 

Present  Day  Religious  Movements  within  Hinduism 

{Dr.  S.  K.  Datta,  Forman  Christian  College , Lahore, 
has  furnished  us  u nth  the  following  article.) 

North  Indian  Hinduism  has  been  distinguished 
by  its  sectarian  movements,  even  as  it  has  been 
charaterized  by  the  absence  of  its  classical  philoso- 
phical forms.  The  memories  of  Ramanand,  Kabir, 
Guru  Nanak  and  others  are  enshrined  in  the  sects 
they  founded.  Indeed  Hinduism  is  honeycombed 
with  minute  sects,  many  of  them  unknown,  but 
which  accidently  come  to  the  public  notice.  Apart 
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from  these  sectarian  movements  which  are  from 
the  soil  and  of  the  people,  there  are  others  which 
are  the  resultant  of  the  solvent  influences  produced 
by  western  and  Christian  education.  From  this 
disintegration  syntheses  have  emerged.  The  more 
important  are  theistic  in  form,  strongly  ethical  in 
tendency  and  practice  and  nationalistic  in  senti- 
ment. We  shall  treat  of  the  following  movements, 
(i)  The  Brahmo  Samaj,  (ii)  The  Arya  Samaj, 
(iii)  The  Deva  Samaj,  (iv)  The  Radla  Swami  Sect, 
(v)  The  Chet  Rami  Sect. 

(i)  The  Brahmo  Samaj.  The  Brahmo  Samaj  owes 
its  origin  to  Raja  Ram  Mohan  Roy,  a Bengali  Brah- 
man of  considerable  wealth,  learning  and  person- 
ality, who  had  come  under  the  influence  of  the 
Serampore  missionaries.  The  Samaj  was  founded 
in  1828  and  after  the  death  of  its  founder  in  1832  was 
dominated  by  the  Calcutta  family  of  the  Tagores. 
In  1857  the  Society  was  joined  by  Keshab  Chandra 
Sen  who  soon  became  its  most  prominent  member. 
His  unrelenting  attitude  towards  the  social  usages  of 
Hinduism  precipitated  the  difference  between  the 
younger  party  and  the  older  conservative  leaders 
of  the  movement  and  led  in  1865  to  the  founding  of 
the  Brahmo  Samaj  of  India  as  opposed  to  the  Adi 
Brahmo  Samaj  of  the  Tagores.  The  spiritual 
fervour  and  emotional  eloquence  of  this  young 
revolutionist  proved  a strong  power  which  not 
merely  attracted  the  best  in  young  Bengal  to  the 
Samaj,  but  helped  to  propagate  its  ideas  throughout 
Northern  and  Western  India  among  members  of 
the  educated  Hindu  community.  Grave  excesses 
on  the  part  of  Keshab  Chandra  Sen’s  more  enthusi- 
astic followers  and  the  Kuch  Behar  marriage  led 
to  the  saner  and  more  thoughtful  members  of  the 
Society  withdrawing  themselves  from  his  leadership 
and  founding  in  1878  the  Sadharan  Samaj.  With 
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the  incubus  of  these  sober  elements  removed,  and 
his  influence  shattered,  Keshab,  with  a few  personal 
friends,  plunged  into  a wild  career  of  spiritual  riot, 
and  in  these  circumstances  he  founded  the  Church 
of  the  New  Dispensation  three  years  before  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  1884.  The  Adi  Samaj  has 
practically  ceased  to  exist,  the  Church  of  the  New 
Dispensation  has  fallen  upon  evil  days,  dissensions 
within,  no  less  than  the  harvest  of  their  leader’s 
extravagances,  and  lack  of  organization  have  re- 
duced its  membership  to  a mere  handful.  The 
Sadharana  Samaj  continues  its  work  ; its  influence 
and  membership  are  growing  slowly. 

The  faith  of  the  Samaj  has  been  expressed  in  a 
doctrinal  statement  which,  in  its  entirety,  consists 
of  twelve  articles.  The  first  six  express  the  belief 
of  the  Adi  Samaj.  Three  other  articles  were  added 
by  the  Sadharana  Samaj.  These  nine  articles  were 
also  accepted  by  the  Church  of  the  New  Dispensation 
which  in  its  turn  added  three  others.  The  attitude 
of  the  Samaj  towards  Christianity  has  been  one  of 
warm  regard.  The  life  of  Christ  and  Christian 
institutions,  domestic  and  philanthropic,  have  been 
the  special  objects  of  appreciation.  In  recent  years 
the  nationalistic  spirit  in  Bengal  has  tended  to 
widen  the  gulf.  In  the  Punjab,  however,  a special 
cause  of  co-operation  and  mutual  regard  has  been 
the  attack  made  by  the  Arya  Samaj  on  Brahma 
Samajist  and  Christian  indiscriminately.  The  in- 
fluence of  the  Samaj  has  been  thrown  on  the  side 
of  social  reform,  education,  raising  of  the  de- 
pressed classes,  the  emancipation  of  women,  widow 
and  inter-caste  marriage.  The  influence  of  the 
Samaj  is  prominent  in  Bengal,  but  also  prevails  in 
many  North  Indian  cities.  In  Western  India 
there  is  an  allied  Society  known  as  the  Prathana 
Samaj. 
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(ii)  The  Arya  Samaj.  Swami  Dayanand  Saraswati 
was  born  in  1824  in  Kathiawar.  From  early  youth 
he  seems  to  have  devoted  himself  to  the  study  ot 
Hinduism  ; but  it  was  not  until  1863  that  he  began 
his  public  ministry  as  an  ardent  reformer  of  Pura- 
nic  Hinduism.  In  uncompromising  terms  he  de- 
nounced the  idolatry  of  his  co-religionists  and  urged 
them  to  look  to  the  Vedas,  as  the  source  of  all  true 
faith  and  human  knowledge.  The  extermination 
of  Christianity  and  Hinduism  was  an  implication 
from  the  fact  that  the  true  religion  of  India  was  to 
be  truly  national.  He  placed  before  the  public  a 
highly  exaggerated  picture  of  the  splendours  of 
ancient  Indian  civilization,  and,  by  his  uncritical 
methods  of  interpretation,  upheld  his  past  views 
of  God  and  the  universe.  By  his  acceptation  of  the 
doctrine  of  transmigration,  of  three  self-existent 
entities,  God,  Soul  and  Matter,  he  has  involved  his 
sect  in  a philosophy  which  is  out  of  date,  and  by  his 
espousal  of  the  doctrine  of  Niyoqa  the  Arya  Samaj 
has  been  subject  to  the  strictest  censure  at  the 
hands  of  all  social  reformers. 

The  Arya  Samaj  is  a theistic  sect  intensely 
national  both  religiously  and  politically.  It  has  as 
the  result  of  the  latter  frequently  come  into  collision 
with  the  civil  law  and  has  been  the  special  object 
of  distrust  on  the  part  of  the  Government.  The 
bitterness  of  its  attack  on  Christianity  is  only 
equalled  by  its  attitude  to  Islam.  Apart  from  the 
very  positive  contribution  of  reform  the  Samaj  has 
made  to  Hinduism  it  has  launched  out  into  a great 
scheme  of  education,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of 
University  results  it  has  secured  a leading  position 
in  the  education  of  the  Punjab.  The  Arya  Samaj 
supports  a first  grade  college  in  Lahore  and  nearly 
a dozen  high  schools  throughout  the  province.  In 
recent  years  it  has  conducted  several  orphanages, 
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and  recently  it  has  founded  institutions  for  the 
education  of  children  belonging  to  the  depressed 
castes.  Schism  has  appeared  within  the  Samaj, 
due  largely  to  the  acceptation  of  broader  ideas  on 
the  part  of  some  of  its  leaders  who  although  they 
desire  the  ancient  Vedic  religion  to  be  the  dominant 
faith  in  India,  refuse  to  discard  western  learning 
and  educational  institutions  from  among  the 
methods  of  their  propaganda  and  indeed  interpret 
the  teaching  of  their  founder  in  a more  literal 
fashion  than  mere  literality  would  allow.  This 
section  is  known  as  the  ‘ College’  or  ‘ Anarkali’ 
party.  The  obscurantists  of  the  Samaj  are  grouped 
under  what  is  termed  the  ‘ Wachowali’  party.  The 
latter  are  strict  vegetarians  who  dub  the  former  the 
‘ meat-eaters’.  They  have  in  recent  years  establish- 
ed a Gurukula  near  Hardwar  where  boys  are  sent 
for  education  as  Brahmachoryas.  The  Arya  Samaj 
has  a large  body  of  adherents  in  the  United  Provin- 
ces and  the  Punjab ; in  the  latter  province  they  have 
risen  from  16,275  in  1891  to  100,783  in  1911  ; in  the 
former  province  the  growth  has  been  very  striking 
during  the  last  decade.  The  Samaj  is  turning  itself 
definitely  to  reclaim  the  depressed  castes  of  North 
India  by  admitting  them  into  the  full  privilege  of 
membership. 

(iii)  The  Deva  Samaj.  This  was  founded  in  1887 
by  Pandi  Shiv  Narayan  Agnihotri,  himself  a Gaur 
Brahman  from  the  Cawnpore  District.  He  was 
brought  up  in  the  tradition  of  Hinduism,  but  when 
a student  of  engineering  he  became  a Vedantist, 
later  he  entered  the  Brahma  Samaj  and  was  a 
prominent  member  for  many  years  of  the  Lahore 
Branch.  A man  of  many  gifts  and  ambitions  he 
founded  the  Deva  Samaj  as  a theistic  society 
with  himself  as  its  head.  From  1893  8 the 
society  underwent  certain  profound  changes.  After 
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a period  of  quiescence,  it  emerged  as  an  eso- 
teric brotherhood,  agnostic  theologically,  but  with 
a powerful  ethical  and  social  propaganda.  The 
founder,  it  is  stated,  is  vested  in  a special'  manner 
with  moral  power,  which  by  the  rites  of  initiation 
he  can  transmit  to  his  followers  ; thus  indirectly 
to  him  are  ascribed  the  qualities  of  godhead. 
The  Samaj  is  specially  active  in  the  Punjab, 
particularly,  the  Ferozepore  District,  where  it  has 
some  very  efficient  schools  and  orphanages  and 
a few  centres  for  medical  relief.  The  associates  of 
the  Samaj  are  found  both  in  the  cities  as  tradesmen 
and  artisans,  and  in  the  villages  as  agriculturists. 
The  society  claims  to  reckon  among  its  members 
several  Government  officials,  especially  those  in  the 
humbler  ranks,  over  whom  it  is  exercising  a bene- 
ficial influence  by  inculcating  the  principles  of 
faithfulness,  uprightness  and  purity. 

(iv)  The  Radha  Swami  Sect.  This  almost  unknown 
sect  was  founded  by  one  Tulsi  Rama,  known  also  as 
Shiv  Dayal  Sahib  a native  of  Agra.  The  doctrines 
and  practice  of  the  Society  are  supposed  to  be 
secret.  The  present  head  of  the  Society  is  a Bengali 
gentleman  holding  a comparatively  high  position  in 
Government  service  at  Allahabad  and  an  M.  A.  of  the 
Calcutta  University.  The  sect  was  founded  in  1861 
and  the  present  head  is  the  third  in  succession. 
The  key  to  the  teaching  of  the  sect  is  its  cosmology 
which  consists  of  the  three  grand  divisions  of 
creation  made  on  the  basis  of  the  relative  proportion 
of  mind  to  matter,  namely,  (a)  the  material  spirit- 
ual region  or  body,  (b)  the  spiritual  material  region, 
or  universal  mind,  (c)  the  region  of  pure  spirit. 
The  final  stage  is  ‘ the  goal  of  the  souls  of  pilgrimage’ 
which  has  been  attained  only  by  the  founder  and 
his  direct  successors.  The  practices  of  the  sect 
consist  of  a rite  of  initiation,  a form  of  service 
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which  is  closely  allied  to  4 guru  worship  ’ and  the 
ordinary  Samaj  meetings  after  the  Christian  pat- 
tern. Any  one  without  regard  to  creed  is  eligible 
for  membership.  The  sect  has  made  little  contri- 
bution to  social  reform.  Its  members  number  over 
30,000,  and  are  found  most  numerously  in  the 
Punjab,  United  Provinces  and  Bengal. 

(v)  The  Chet  Rami  Sect.  Chet  Ram  was  born 
at  Sharakpur,  in  the  Lahore  District  about  1835. 
As  a camp  follower  he  was  in  China  at  the  time  of 
the  war  which  was  brought  to  a close  in  1860.  On 
his  return  to  his  village  he  became  the  disciple  of  a 
Muhammadan  fakir  who  apparently  gave  him  some 
teaching  about  Christ.  After  his  instructor’s  death 
he  had  a vision  of  Christ  and  from  that  time  he 
declared  himself  an  ardent  follower  of  our  Lord. 
The  founder  of  the  sect  died  in  1894  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  daughter  as  spiritual  head.  The 
members  of  the  community  are  mostly  recruited 
from  the  poorer  classes,  they  are  very  ignorant  and 
largely  illiterate  and  are  confined  entirely  to  a few 
districts  in  Central  Punjab. 


4.  Educational 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  MESTON,  M.A.,  MADRAS  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 

4 The  Census  of  1901  showed  that  in  all  India 
the  proportion  of  people  able  to  read  and  write  to 
the  total  population  was  only  98  per  1,000  in  the 
case  of  males  and  seven  per  1,000  in  the  case  of 
females.’  When  one  reads  a statement  like  this 
he  begins  to  wonder  whether  there  is  any  educa- 
tion at  all  being  imparted  in  India.  The  only  way 
to  set  one’s  doubts  at  rest  is  to  look  at  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  education  which  the  people  of 
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India  are  to-day  receiving.  Considerations  of  space 
must  make  me  content  with  a general  outline  of 
the  educational  system  and  its  effects. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  us  in  connexion 
with  the  spread  of  education  in  India  is  that  it  is 
admittedly  too  hard  a task  for  the  Government  of 
the  country  to  tackle  single-handed.  This  fact 
was  never  more  clearly  stated  than  in  the  resolu- 
tion issued  by  the  Governor-General  in  Council  on 
the  eleventh  of  March  1904.  That  resolution,  after 
surveying  the  whole  history  of  Indian  education  and 
enumerating  the  labours  of  the  Government  of 
India  on  its  behalf,  concludes  : ‘ Those  labours  have 
been  undertaken  in  the  hope  that  they  will  command 
the  hearty  support  of  the  leaders  of  native  thought 
and  of  the  great  body  of  workers  in  the  field  of 
Indian  education.  On  them  the  Governor-General 
in  Council  relies  to  carry  on  and  complete  a task 
which  the  Government  can  do  no  more  than  begin.’ 
‘ Education  in  India  then  is  not  a system  of  State 
education  as  we  understand  that  expression  in  the 
West.  It  is  a system  in  which  the  management  of 
schools  and  colleges  is  largely  left  to  local  and 
private  agency  assisted  by  State  contributions.’ 
If  this  essential  feature  of  the  Indian  educational 
system  be  kept  in  mind  there  will  be  less  liability 
to  fall  into  the  errors  which  even  otherwise  accurate 
observers  have  not  escaped. 

If  we  look  at  the  history  of  education  in  India 
we  shall  readily  understand  how  the  system  which 
prevails  arose.  The  year  1854  is  a landmark  in 
Indian  education.  In  that  year  ‘ the  broad  out- 
lines of  a comprehensive  scheme  of  national  edu- 
cation were  for  the  first  time  determined.’  The 
Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company  had 
been  gradually  led  to  see  that  the  systems  of  in- 
digenous education  were  not  suited  to  the  changing 
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conditions  of  the  land.  Lord  Macaulay’s  famous 
Minute  of  1835  decided  men’s  mind  in  favour  of  a 
western  education ; but  it  took  twenty  years  to 
work  out  a satisfactory  scheme.  In  the  memorable 
despatch  of  1854  the  directors  stated  their  policy. 
They  said  that  they  regarded  the  diffusion  of  useful 
knowledge  among  the  people  of  India  as  a sacred 
duty.  They  trusted  that  the  spread  of  education 
would  be  the  means  of  gaining  the  peoples’  sym- 
pathy with  the  Government  in  putting  down  evil 
practices  and  also  of  raising  up  public  servants 
to  whom  offices  of  trust  may  be  committed.  With 
this  end  in  view  they  decided  to  establish  a Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  to  institute  universi- 
ties at  the  Presidency  towns,  to  establish  training 
schools  for  teachers,  to  maintain  existing  Govern- 
ment schools  and  colleges  and  to  increase  their 
number  when  necessary,  to  give  increased  attention 
to  all  forms  of  vernacular  schools  and  to  introduce 
‘ a system  of  grants-in-aid  which  should  foster  a 
pirits  of  reliance  upon  local  exertions,  and  should  in 
course  of  time  render  it  possible  to  close  or  transfer 
to  the  management  of  local  bodies  many  of  the 
existing  institutions.’ 

Effect  was  at  once  given  to  this  scheme,  not- 
withstanding the  days  of  anxiety  and  trouble 
which  the  Government  had  almost  immediately  to 
face.  In  1857,  the  Universities  of  Calcutta,  Madras 
and  Bombay  were  founded,  while  numbers  of 
primary  and  secondary  schools  were  established. 
When  the  Government  of  India  was  transferred 
from‘Jofm  Company’  to  the  Crown  in  1859  the 
educational  policy  of  1854  was  re-affirmed. 

The  year  1882  is  another  important  date  in  the 
story  of  Indian  education.  The  way  in  which 
practical  effect  was  being  given  to  the  policy  of  the 
Government  had  been  subjected  to  much  criticism. 
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and  the  Government  appointed  an  Education 
Commission  which  sat  during  1882-3.  The  Re- 
port which  it  published  is  a complete  review  of 
the  condition  of  education  at  the  time,  a criticism  of 
the  working  of  the  system,  and  a storehouse  of 
valuable  resolutions.  The  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sion was  that  ‘ private  effort  had  not  been  encouraged 
or  extended  as  it  might  have  been  . . . that  the 
development  of  education  had  only  to  a small 
extent  followed  the  lines  marked  out  in  1854,  and 
that  this  fact  appeared  to  them  to  be  due  in  a 
considerable  degree  to  the  distinct,  and  in  some 
Provinces  the  strong,  preference  shown  by  the 
Department  for  working  through  officers  of  its  own 
rather  than  by  means  of  private  agency.’  The 
Commission  recommended  that,  ‘ while  existing 
State  Institutions  of  the  higher  order  should  be 
maintained  in  complete  efficiency  wherever  they 
are  necessary,  the  improvement  and  extension  of 
privately  managed  institutions  be  the  principal  care 
of  the  Department.’  The  recommendations  of  the 
Commission  were  approved  by  the  Government  of 
India.  The  Secretary  of  State  in  a despatch  to  the 
Governor-General  in  Council  thanking  the  Com- 
mission for  the  manner  in  which  they  had  dis- 
charged their  duty  said  that  ‘it  is  difficult  to 
overestimate  the  value  of  their  labours’.  As  will  be 
seen  from  the  quotations  made  above  from  their 
Report,  they  ‘ advised  increased  reliance  upon  and 
systematic  encouragement  of  private  effort  ’.  Very 
soon  after  the  Report  was  published  the  management 
of  a number  of  Government  schools  was  made  over 
to  Municipalities  and  District  Boards.  Thus  it  is 
that  the  schools  and  colleges  in  India  may  be 
classified  under  three  groups  according  to  their 
management : (1)  Government  Institutions,  entire- 

ly controlled  and  financed  by  the  State.  (2)  Local 
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Fund  and  Municipal  Board  Schools,  the  controlling 
authority  of  which  is  a Municipality  or  Local  Board 
and  the  funds  to  maintain  which  are  drawn  from 
the  revenue  which  the  local  body  raises,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Act  determining  its  powers  aided 
by  grants  from  Provincial  Funds.  (3)  Aided  Institu- 
tions which  are  managed  by  private  bodies  or 
individuals,  Indian  or  European,  who  provide  the 
finances  for  the  maintenance  of  the  institutions 
but  who  receive  from  the  Government  a grant-in-aid 
towards  their  expenses  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Grant-in-Aid  Code.  If  we  turn  to 
the  latest  Quinquennial  Review  made  by  the  Direc- 
tor-General of  Education  we  find  that  on  March 
31,  1907,  there  were  1,466  institutions  managed 
by  Governmen  t,  24,255  managed  by  Local  Funds  and 
Municipal  Boards,  and  75,608  aided  institutions.  To 
make  these  figures  complete  for  the  whole  of  India 
it  would  be  necessary  to  add  that  there  were,  at  the 
same  date  3,136  institutions  maintained  by  Native 
States,  while  there  were  16,871  institutions  under 
private  management  which  received  no  aid  from 
public  funds. 

Having  thus  surveyed  the  management  of  the 
educational  institutions  in  India  we  may  now  turn 
to  consider  what  different  classes  of  schools  and 
colleges  exist.  To  begin  at  the  top  of  the  educa- 
tional ladder,  we  find  that  there  is  a large  number 
of  professional  colleges.  In  these,  Law,  Medicine, 
Engineering,  Teaching  and  Agriculture  are  taught. 
All  of  these  are  affiliated  to  one  or  other  of  the  Uni- 
versities of  which  there  are  five — Calcutta,  Madras, 
Bombay,  Allahabad  and  the  Punjab.  The  univer- 
sities consist  of  a number  of  affiliated  colleges,  and 
are  controlled  by  the  Senates.  The  Senate  is  com- 
posed of  the  Fellows  of  the  University  who  are  partly 
nominated  by  the  Chancellor,  and  partly  elected  by 
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the  Faculties  and  by  graduates.  In  a sense  it  is  true 
that  the  Universities  do  not  teach,  but  it  is  not  the 
case  that  they  are  merely  examining  bodies.  For 
one  thing  they  insist  that  candidates  for  their 
degrees  should  produce  certificates  of  attendance  at 
colleges  where  they  have  been  taught  and  have 
satisfied  their  principals.  For  another  thing  the 
Universities  are  already  arranging,  where  they 
have  not  already  arranged,  courses  of  lectures  by 
University  Lecturers.  We  began  by  noting  the 
professional  colleges  of  the  universities.  These 
all  lead  up  to  professional  degrees  such  as  Bachelor 
of  Laws,  Doctor  of  Medicine,  Licentiate  of  Civil 
Engineering,  Licentiate  in  Teaching.  There  are 
about  thirty  such  colleges  in  India.  As  might 
be  expected,  the  number  of  Arts  Colleges  is  much 
greater.  There  are  over  120  of  them.  These 
colleges  educate  their  students  from  their  entrance, 
or  Matriculation,  up  to  the  B.A.  and  M.A.  degrees. 
The  subjects  studied  in  them  for  the  degrees  in- 
clude English,  classical  and  vernacular  languages, 
natural  and  physical  science,  philosophy  and  his- 
tory and  political  science.  Leading  up  to  the 
colleges  are  the  secondary  schools.  Of  these  there 
are  5,900.  The  pupils  in  these  schools  study  for 
the  most  part  in  the  lower  classes  through  the 
medium  of  their  own  vernacular  and  in  the  higher 
classes  through  the  medium  of  English.  When 
they  finish  their  course  they  have  received  a good 
grounding  in  English,  their  own  language,  Ele- 
mentary Mathematics,  Science,  History  and  Geo- 
graphy. Many  other  subjects  are  taught  and  taken 
advantage  of  more  especially  on  the  commercial 
side.  There  have  been  many  changes  quite  re- 
cently both  in  the  methods  of  admission  to  the 
universities  and  in  the  examination  or  certificates 
which  mark  the  close  of  the  school  course.  The 
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prevailing  principles  in  these  changes  has  been  to 
develop  healthy  high  school  education  without 
making  it  fall  into  a stereotyped  groove  through 
subservience  to  the  demands  of  the  university. 
Thus  pupils  may  enter  the  public  service,  if  they 
produce  certificates  from  their  schools  which  show 
them  to  be  possessed  of  sufficiently  high  general 
qualifications.  The  development  of  the  secondary 
school  along  these  lines  within  the  last  few  years 
has  led  to  a much  healthier  tone  in  the  schools 
and  has  rendered  them  more  fit  as  a preparation 
for  those  who  on  leaving  school  have  to  face  the 
battle  of  life. 

Up  to  this  point  we  have  been  considering  what 
mightin  this  country  be  termed  ‘higher  education  ’. 
It  is  true  that  the  whole  course  of  the  secondary 
schools  hardly  comes  under  this  designation. 
Indeed,  out  of  the  5,900  secondary  schools  it  would 
be  more  true  to  say  that  1,300  reach  up  to  the 
higher  education,  while  4,600  of  them  have  closer 
affinity  with  the  elementary  schools  to  which  we 
now  turn.  Of  these  there  are  113,000.  Their  object 
is  to  educate  the  masses  through  the  vernacular. 
The  three  R’s  form  the  foundation  and  in  some 
schools  the  total ; but  general  knowledge,  nature 
study,  drawing,  simple  mensuration  and  such  like 
may  be  included  in  the  curriculum. 

Such,  in  brief  outline,  are  the  types  of  educational 
institutions  that  at  present  exist.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  know  how  they  are  taken  advantage  of. 
On  the  thirty-first  of  March  1907  there  were  25,000 
students  attending  arts  and  professional  colleges 
taken  together.  The  pupils  of  secondary  schools 
amounted  to  713,000  and  those  of  the  primary  schools 
to  3,938,000.  W e have,  however,  failed  to  take  notice 
of  a number  of  schools  which  give  a special  and 
not  a general  form  of  education.  There  are,  e.g.. 
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schools  for  the  training  of  teachers,  industrial, 
technical  and  commercial  schools,  and  schools  where 
surveying,  medicine  and  agriculture  are  imparted. 
The  pupils  of  such  schools  are  not  graduates  nor 
are  they  studying  for  a university  degree.  They 
will,  become  teachers  in  middle  and  primary 
schools,  apothecaries,  hospital  assistants,  surveyors 
and  such  like.  They  number  68,000.  In  addition 
to  all  these,  644,000  pupils  attend  schools  where 
Arabic  or  Sanskrit,  or  the  Qur’an,  or  some  verna- 
cular is  taught,  or  where  the  method  of  instruction 
is  purely  indigenous.  If  then  we  put  all  these  totals 
together  we  reach  the  conclusion  that  about  5 400,000 
of  India’s  young  men  and  maidens  are  under  instruc- 
tion in  any  one  year.  In  a word,  out  of  a population 
of  two  hundred  and  forty-five  millions  there  are  not 
quite  five  and  a half  millions  under  instruction.  If 
the  population  of  school-going  age  is  taken  at  fifteen 
per  cent  of  the  whole  population  then  only  14'8 
per  cent  of  those  school-going  age  are  actually  at 
school.  When  we  reflect  that  of  these  five  and  a 
half  millions  about  four  millions  are  in  primary 
schools  and  that  of  these  four  millions  the  greater 
number  are  in  the  three  lowest  classes  we  realize 
how  much  still  remains  to  be  done. 

The  spread  of  primary  education  and  that  of 
female  education  form  the  two  most  pressing 
educational  needs  of  India  at  the  present  time. 
While  the  figures  with  regard  to  both  are  depress- 
ing, there  is  some  comfort  gained  by  making 
comparisons.  In  1882  there  were  roughly  two  mil- 
lions of  boys  attending  primary  schools,  in  1892  the 
number  was  over  two  and  a half  millions;  in  1902  it 
was  three  millions;  and  in  1907  over  three  and  a half 
millions.  In  1902  only  about  one-sixth  of  the  boys  of 
school-going  age  were  studying  in  primary  schools  ; 
in  1907,  or  five  years  later,  the  number  in  attendance 
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had  risen  to  one-fifth  of  the  whole.  ‘ But  the  rate  of 
increase,’  says  Mr.  Orange,  ‘ whether  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years  or  for  the  last  five  years,  is  very 
slow  when  compared  with  the  distance  that  has  to 
be  travelled  before  primary  education  can  be 
universally  diffused.  If  the  number  of  boys  at 
school  continued  to  increase  even  at  the  rate  of 
increase  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  five  years,, 
i.e.,  between  1902  and  1907  andthere  were  no  increase 
in  population,  several  generations  would  still  elapse 
before  all  the  boys  of  school  age  were  in  school.’ 
It  is  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Gokhale  is  pressing  on 
Government  a bill  permitting  local  authorities  to 
make  primary  education  compulsory  within  certain 
selected  areas.  To  carry  out  compulsory  education 
on  a large  scale  is  at  present  beyond  the  resources 
of  the  country,  and  it  is  too  far  in  advance  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  people  to  obtain  welcome  or  sup- 
port. But  there  is  much  to  commend  the  proposal 
that  a beginning  should  be  made  in  certain  areas, 
such  as  the  bigger  towns.  A grant  of  fifty  lakhs  of 
rupees  towards  truly  popular  education  was  an- 
nounced at  the  recent  Durbar. 

Female  education  shows  advance;  but  were  its 
progress  greatly  accelerated  its  condition  would 
still  be  a matter  for  regret.  The  chief  reason  for 
the  slowness  of  development  is  that  given  by  the 
Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Madras.  He  says  : 

‘ There  is,  I regret  to  say,  still  little  evidence  of  any 
serious  indigenous  effort  to  secure  the  education  of 
girls.’  Public  sentiment  still  requires  to  be  aroused 
in  its  favour.  The  early  age  at  which  girls  are 
withdrawn  from  school  makes  the  education  impart- 
ed, for  the  most  part,  exceedingly  elementary.  In 
1907  there  were  645,000  girls  at  school  and  college. 
Of  these  160  were  in  arts  colleges,  76  in  medical 
colleges,  141  in  medical  schools  and  29,400  in 
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secondary  schools,  545,000  in  elementary  schools, 
and  70,000  in  special  and  private  institutions.  Even 
with  regard  to  these  figures  it  has  to  he  borne  in 
mind  that  in  considering  the  state  of  female  educa- 
tion, if  European  and  Eurasian  pupils,  Indian 
Christian  pupils,  and  Parsees,  were  omitted,  the 
figures  would  be  very  small  indeed.  As  Mr. 
Orange  goes  on  to  remark:  ‘In  the  main,  when 
female  education  in  India  is  spoken  of  it  connotes 
primary  education,  that  is  to  say,  the  teaching  of 
little  girls  to  read  and  write  in  the  vernacular,  to  do 
easy  sums  and  a little  needle  work.  The  over- 
whelming proportion  of  Indian  girls  who  come  to 
school  never  proceed  beyond  this  stage.  In  one 
province,  for  instance,  where  female  education  is 
most  advanced  ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  girls  who 
are  at  school  are  in  the  primary  stage.’  Besides  the 
instruction  which  is  given  in  schools,  there  is  a fair 
amount  of  teaching  of  women  in  their  own  homes. 
But  of  the  amount  of  this,  no  accurate  statistics  are 
available.  In  all  the  provinces  of  India  Zanana 
teaching  of  girls,  who  have  arrived  at  an  age  when 
public  opinion  no  longer  permits  them  to  attend 
school,  is  carried  on  by  teachers  who  belong  either 
to  missions  or  to  associations  of  Indians. 

In  connexion  with  the  education  of  women,  and 
indeed  in  connexion  with  the  whole  of  Indian  edu- 
cation, the  constant  cry  is  for  more  efficient  teachers. 
The  number  of  schools  and  colleges  in  which  teach- 
ers are  trained  is  steadily  increasing.  There  are 
at  present  over  380  such  institutions.  In  1902  there 
were  not  200.  Not  only  have  the  facilities  for 
training  been  greatly  increased  hut  the  curricula  of 
the  different  institutions  have  been  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  various  grades  of  teachers. 

Objection  has  not  infrequently  been  raised  to  the 
Indian  system  of  education  that  it  is  too  literary. 
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Perhaps  too  much  has  been  made  of  this  objection. 
At  present  the  point  has  been  largely  taken  from  it. 
Eecent  changes  in  the  university  courses  have  laid 
a great  and  increasing  emphasis  on  the  teaching  of 
science,  and  the  schools  by  their  nature  study, 
general  knowledge  lessons,  and  practical  science  are 
making  learning  much  more,  than  acquaintance 
with  text  books.  In  addition  to  these  means  of 
developing  the  practical  side  of  education  much  has 
recently  been  done  to  fit  pupils  for  commercial, 
technical  and  industrial  pursuits.  There  are  now 
147  technical  and  industrial  schools,  educating  6,800 
pupils.  There  are  four  schools  of  arts  with  1,370 
pupils  ; and  twelve  commercial  schools  attended  by 
584  pupils.  In  the  technical  and  industrial  schools 
work  has  been  done  in  connexion  with  textile 
manufacture,  weaving,  tanning,  and  mechanical 
engineering,  while  wood  work  and  iron  work  has 
been  taught.  A system  of  state  technical  scholar- 
ships came  into  force  in  1904.  In  accordance  with 
this  system  the  scholarship  holders  go  to  some 
university  or  school  abroad  to  study  a particular 
line  of  technical  study.  Some,  for  instance,  have 
gone  to  Birmingham  University  to  study  Mining, 
one  went  to  Canada  to  join  a prospecting  party  of 
the  Geological  Survey,  another  has  gone  to  England 
for  metal  work.  The  great  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
Industrial  training  is  that  of  finding  employment 
for  those  who  undergo  the  course. 

The  system  of  education  in  India  provides  for  the 
classes  already  mentioned  and  in  addition  for  the 
sons  of  chiefs  and  nobles  as  well  as  for  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  domiciled  Europeans.  There  are 
four  chiefs’  colleges.  The  number  of  schools  spe- 
cially intended  for  Europeans  and  Eurasians  is  350 
at  which  31,100  are  studying.  There  has  not  been 
any  material  increase  of  the  number  attending  these 
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schools  in  a decade.  ‘ The  probable  conclusion,  * 
says  Mr.  Orange,  ‘ is  that  a greater  proportion  of 
Eurasians  of  the  lower  class  are  growing  up  outside 
the  reach  of  our  school  system  than  was  the  case 
ten  or  fifteen  years  ago.’ 

The  control  of  education  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
education  departments  of  the  local  Governments. 
‘ In  a system  of  public  instruction  in  which  the 
management  of  schools  and  colleges  is  largely  left 
to  local  and  private  agency  assisted  by  state 
contribution,  the  adequacy  for  the  arrangements  for 
inspection  and  control  is  a matter  of  the  first 
importance.’ 

While,  on  the  whole  system  of  education  as  out- 
lined above,  there  was  in  1907  an  expenditure  of 
559,000,000  of  rupees,  only  296,000,000  were  expended 
from  public  funds.  On  the  thirty-first  of  March  1907 
there  were,  in  round  figures,  30,700  Europeans  and 
Eurasians  under  instruction,  169,000  Native  Chris- 
tians, 674,000  Brahmans,  2,872,000  non-Brahman 
Hindus,  1,172,000  Muhammadans,  369,000  Buddhists, 
and  17,000  Parsees. 


5.  Economic  and  Industrial 

The  Government  of  India  has  had  a year  of 
prosperity.  Its  revenues  have  sufficed  to  meet  all 
its  liabilities.  The  gross  revenue  of  British  India 
is  £74,374,000;  of  which  only  £21,865,000  is  derived 
from  taxation.  This  is  less  than  one-sixth  of  all 
that  the  State  receives,  while  taxation  in  Great 
Britain  supplies  five-sixths  of  all  the  revenue  of  the 
country.  The  taxes  in  India  only  amount  to  about 
one  rupee  and  a \va\i per  capita — the  lowest  for  any 
civilized  country  in  the  world.  This,  however,  must 
be  looked  at  not  absolutely  but  as  relative  to  the 
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income  of  the  people.  It  is,  therefore,  not  so 
insignificant  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  income 
per  capita  of  the  people  of  this  land  is  only  Rs  30 
per  annum.  Still,  even  then,  the  per  capita  taxation 
is  only  a very  small  percentage  of  the  income. 

India  has  a debt  of  £250,700,000.  Only  one-eighth 
of  this  is  real  debt,  namely,  £37,700,000.  All  the  rest 
is  the  so-called  ‘Public  Works  Debt’,  representing 
the  indebtedness  of  the  State  through  railway  and 
in  irrigation  work,  which  are  thoroughly  productive 
and  are  increasingly  valuable  as  an  asset  to  the 
State.  The  railways  of  India  form  a network  of 
about  33,000  miles.  India  is  the  fifth  country  in 
the  world  in  the  extent  of  its  railway  systems  ; fully 
one-third  of  these  are  owned  by  the  State  while 
many  others  are  guaranteed,  which,  according  to 
their  constitution  means  that  they  may  revert  to  the 
State  upon  a certain  payment  at  the  end  of  a 
stated  period. 

The  irrigation  works  of  India  have  been  carried 
on  by  the  State  from  time  immemorial.  It  is  during 
the  British  period,  however,  that  it  has  expanded 
and  developed  beyond  all  precedent  and  far  beyond 
the  irrigation  projects  and  enterprises  of  any  other 
country  on  earth.  There  are,  at  the  present  time, 
46,000  miles  of  canal  and  other  works  giving  the 
means  of  irrigation  to  23,000,000  acres  of  land, 
which  are  the  definite  work  of  the  State  itself. 
Beyond  all  these  the  private  irrigation  enterprises 
are  very  great  and  numerous.  The  Government 
itself  spends  more  than  Rs  3,000,000  annually  for 
the  extension  of  this  department  of  work. 

Nevertheless,  it  remains  a fact  that  India  is  still 
a land  of  famines.  It  will  be  impossible,  perhaps, 
during  all  coming  time  to  prevent  famines  entirely. 
The  meteorological  conditions  under  which  India 
exists  are  so  peculiar  and  so  varied  that  there 
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is  not  a year  in  which  a part,  more  or  less  exten- 
sive, of  the  country  does  not  suffer  serious  drought 
and  is  not  a victim  of  famine  conditions.  These 
famines  are  known  to  foreign  lands  only  when  they 
cover  large  areas  and  involve  immense  popula- 
tions ; hut  they  prevail  in  some  parts  of  the  land 
every  year  ; and  it  is  the  misfortune  of  the  people 
of  this  country  that  they  are  subject  to  such  condi- 
tions of  climate  whereby  rain  failures  so  frequently 
exist  and  are  the  cause  of  so  many  unpreventible 
evils.  In  all  past  times  famine  has  drained  the  life 
and  sapped  the  vitality  of  this  people.  Neverthe- 
less, Government  has  done  much  in  recent  times, 
through  the  multiplication  of  its  railways  and  the 
increase  of  its  irrigation  enterprises,  to  mitigate,  if 
not  to  prevent,  famine.  It  has  in  hand  now  a large 
famine  fund  which  is  taken  regularly  out  of  the 
annual  revenue  and  is  laid  aside  for  famine  exigen- 
cies. Thus  it  can  aid  the  people  and  prevent 
suffering  and  much  loss  of  life. 

By  the  multiplication  of  all  these  agencies  the 
dreadful  famine  sufferings  of  the  past  will  he  very 
much  diminished.  During  the  last  year  there  have 
not  been  many  famines,  indeed  none  of  any  serious 
extent  affecting  a large  population.  Drought  was 
prevalent  in  several  areas  of  Western  and  Northern 
India,  late  in  the  year,  and  famine  was  feared  as 
the  consequence.  But  in  several  localities  later 
rains  fell  and  averted  the  evil,  and  crops  of  greater 
or  less  fulness  are  now  being  enjoyed  by  the 
people. 

The  following  Government  communique  gives  the 
facts  about  the  famine  in  India. 

Distress  continues  throughout  the  Panch  Mahals  District 
and  parts  of  Kathiawar.  Relief  measures  are  adequate  and  no 
wandering  or  emaciation  is  noticed.  The  public  health  is  good 
and  people  and  relief  works  are  in  good  condition.  People  find 
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employment  in  digging  temporary  wells.  Suspension  of  land 
revenue  is  granted,  and  takavai  is  being  freely  advanced.  The 
stocks  of  grain  are  sufficient.  Price  of  bajri  is  9}/j>  to  10,  and  of 
maize  11  and  12  seers  per  rupee.  The  numbers  on  relief  works 
for  the  week  ending  the  thirteenth  of  January  were  36,297  and 
2,975  in  the  Panch  Mahals  and  Kathiawar  respectively.  The 
numbers  on  gratuitous  relief  in  the  Panch  Mahals  were  12,426. 
The  numbers  on  test  works  in  Kaira  were  783.  In  the  Native 
States  of  Kathiawar,  Palanpore  and  Rewa  Kantha  the  numbers 
on  test  works  were  3,849  and  on  gratuitous  relief  676. 

One  of  the  easiest  sources  of  revenue  in  India 
has  been  that  from  the  cultivation  of  opium.  But 
that  has  now  been  reduced  owing  to  the  reduction 
of  opium  cultivation  consequent  upon  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Agreement.  This  will  bring  to  the  Govern- 
ment added  difficulty  in  meeting  the  annual  ex- 
pense; but  it  is  a definite  moral  victory  and  is  a 
thing  which  all  may  be  thankful  for  that  the  past 
injustice  of  the  British  Government  to  China,  in 
reference  to  the  opium  trade,  is  now  about  to  be 
terminated  and  the  relationship  between  the  two 
lands  become  one  of  peace  and  of  appreciation. ' 

Excise  revenues  now  amount  to  six  and  a half 
million  pounds  sterling  and  are  constantly  increas- 
ing. This  is  perhaps  the  saddest  fact  connected  with 
the  British  rule  in  India.  This  revenue  has  in- 
creased more  than  fivefold  during  the  last  forty  years 
and  reveals  the  existence  of  state-fostered  evil  of  a 
most  serious  character  and  colossal  proportions. 
The  people  have  a just  right  to  claim  that  the 
Government  should  keep  this  revenue  well  in  hand 
and  prevent  this  trade  (which  is  practically  its  own) 
from  spreading  and  carrying  with  it  devastation  and 
destruction  to  an  increasing  number  of  its  subjects 
in  this  land  of  ancient  sobriety  and  self-restraint. 

The  industrial  conditions  in  this  land  at  the 
present  time  are  presented  below  by  the  Rev.  H. 
Fairbank,  M.A.,  of  Ahmednagar,  who  has  had  a large 
experience  in  industrial  work. 
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The  Industrial  Situation  in  India  To-day 

BY  THE  REV.  H.  FAIRBANK,  M.A. 

India,  has  always  been  a land  of  farmers  living 
in  countless  villages  near  their  land.  Beside  the 
farmer  lived  the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  the 
leather-worker,  the  potter,  the  goldsmith  and  the 
rope-maker.  These  artisans  mended  his  ploughs, 
made  his  earthern  pots  and  his  shoes  and  his  orna- 
ments which  were  his  bank,  and  the  land  supplied 
enough  for  all  to  live  on  comfortably  in  good  years. 
In  bad  years  all  starved  together. 

Surplus  produce  was  wasted  or  stored  in  pits  in 
the  ground.  The  grain  was  taken  from  countless 
pits  in  time  of  famine.  But  communication  was 
difficult  and  costly,  and  when  the  grain  of  any 
district  was  exhausted,  the  people  had  to  go  with- 
out. Ready  money  was  not  plentiful,  buying  and 
selling  were  largely  in  kind.  The  farmer  gave 
of  the  grain  and  the  vegetables  he  had  to  pay  the 
artisans  who  worked  with  him. 

To-day  the  principal  industry  of  India  is  still 
farming,  and  still  the  carpenter,  the  blacksmith,  the 
shoemaker  and  the  goldsmith  live  beside  him  in 
numberless  villages,  but  there  are  very  important 
modifications. 

The  first  modification  is  that  he  raises  very  large 
quantities  of  wheat,  cotton,  jute,  oil-seeds  and  other 
produce  for  the  foreign  market.  For  these  articles 
there  is  a steady  demand  and  a good  price.  In 
good  years  money  is  abundant  for  the  farmer,  and 
labour  is  also  in  demand  at  good  wages.  The 
cotton  crop  takes  a great  many  workers,  especially 
women,  at  good  wages  for  weeding  and  picking. 

For  home  consumption  he  raises  grain  that 
he  can  also  sell  at  a fair  price,  and  the  railways 
equalize  the  demand,  so  that  in  comparison  with 
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the  past  very  little  is  stored  in  pits.  Prices  are 
very  much  more  uniform  than  they  used  to  be,  and 
an  abundant  harvest  means  ready  cash.  It  was 
noticeable  in  the  last  great  famine  of  1900  that, 
except  where  the  railways  were  very  far  away, 
there  never  was  a scarcity  of  grain.  The  scarcity 
was  a scarcity  of  work  and  wages.  Stop  the  work 
of  two-thirds  of  the  population  in  any  country  for 
twelve  months,  and  one  can  imagine  the  results. 

In  some  quarters  the  call  of  the  city  has  come  to 
the  farming  population.  One  or  two  are  left  at 
home  to  look  after  the  fields,  while  the  rest  of  the 
family  go  and  earn  money  at  the  mills  or  at  the 
wharves,  and  in  the  streets  of  the  big  cities. 

Lastly  the  example  of  the  West  and  the  scarcity 
of  labour  and  the  encouragement  of  the  agricultural 
department  are  bringing  in  the  use  of  better 
implements.  Iron  ploughs  and  oil-engines  and 
pumps  are  being  sold  in  numbers  to  those  who  can 
afford  to  buy  them.  In  some  places  ploughs  are 
being  manufactured  by  firms  of  Indians.  Better 
varieties  of  cotton  and  wheat  and  millet  are  being 
tried,  and  new  plants  are  being  introduced. 
Japanese  pea-nuts,  or  ground-nuts,  for  example,  are 
being  planted  in  place  of  the  old  variety,  and  the 
crop  is  much  larger  and  more  profitable.  Seed 
potatoes  from  Italy  are  brought  every  year  and 
planted  in  India.  So  the  outlook  to-day  for  the 
farmer  is  better  methods,  better  tools,  more  money. 

The  second  great  industry  of  India  is  weaving, 
not  weaving  with  power-looms,  but  with  hand- 
looms.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are  in  India 
to-day  5,800,000  weavers  using  hand-looms.  In  one 
city  of  70,000  people  a carload  of  yarn  a day  is 
used  up  by  hand  weavers.  In  many  cases  these 
hand  weavers  use  very  inferior  yarn,  yarn  that 
the  mills  cannot  afford  to  use,  and  they  weave 
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special  lines  of  cloth,  and  ordinarily  they  make  a 
fair  living.  Their  speciality  is  weaving  saris,  that 
is,  the  garments  worn  by  women  in  India;  and  in 
making  figured  borders  and  a garment  that  is  liked 
by  the  women,  they  are  superior  to  the  mills.  The 
loom  is  inexpensive,  it  needs  no  extensive  and 
expensive  machinery  the  outlay  for  yarn  for  a single 
warp  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  hand  weaver  has 
centuries  of  skill  and  training  behind  him.  At  pre- 
sent, fly-shuttle  appliances  and  automatic  looms 
are  being  tried  everywhere,  and  a loom  that  will 
really  suit  the  purpose  for  the  weaving  of  saris 
and  the  other  kinds  of  cloth  made  by  the  hand- 
weaver  will  have  very  extensive  sales. 

On  the  other  hand  more  and  more  mills  are 
being  built  every  year.  Bombay  and  Ahmedabad 
are  foremost  in  the  number  of  mills  for  both  spin- 
ning and  weaving;  but  other  places,  like  Nagpur, 
and  Sholapur  and  Cawnpore,  are  also  building 
mills,  and  the  mill-system  will  extend  everywhere. 
Those  who  know  the  two  systems  of  weaving,  the 
hand-loom  system  and  the  mill-system,  cannot  but 
regret  the  extension  of  the  mill-system  with  its 
crowding  in  cities  and  its  death-rate  from  con- 
sumption and  the  temptations  it  offers  to  the  rich 
and  unscrupulous  to  squeeze  the  poor  and  helpless 
employees  under  them.  Recently  a bill  has  been 
passed  limiting  the  hours  of  work  strictly  to 
twelve,  and  restricting  the  hours  of  child-labour. 
Before  the  bill  was  passed  many  mills  had  put  in 
electric  lights,  and  were  working  fourteen  and 
fifteen  hours  a day  with  only  one  set  of  workers. 
The  mill  population  in  Bombay  offers  many 
chances  to  the  Christian  worker  to  bring  in  schools 
and  churches,  and  thus  help  in  making  life  more 
a joy  and  pleasure  than  it  is  now. 
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After  the  farmer  and  weaver  come  a host  of 
different  artisans.  In  India  each  different  trade 
forms  a caste  by  itself.  The  carpenter,  the  black- 
smith, the  metal-worker,  the  potter,  the  tailor, 
the  water-carrier,  the  goldsmith  and  so  on,  belong 
to  the  closest  trade-unions  in  the  world.  A certain 
number  of  these  live  in  every  little  village  and 
work  with  the  farmer.  They  are  not  willing  that 
any  one,  except  their  own  children,  should  learn 
their  trade ; and  they  are  bound  by  their  traditions. 
New  ways  are  adopted  very  slowly.  The  coming 
of  the  English  with  the  wares  of  the  West,  has 
made  a great  difference  in  the  status  of  many  of 
these  trades.  Iron-workers  and  metal-workers  of  all 
kinds,  especially,  have  lost  a great  deal  of  custom. 
The  ready-made  iron  articles  of  Europe  are  far 
beyond  what  any  blacksmith  or  tinker  can  afford 
to  make  at  the  price  of  the  imported  article,  or  has 
the  skill  to  make.  The  building  trades  are  however 
calling  a large  number  of  workmen  into  the  big 
cities  and  to  the  railways,  and  the  demand  being 
more  than  the  supply;  in  many  places  the  carpen- 
ters and  the  masons  are  being  recruited  from  all 
castes. 

The  trades  that  supply  artistic  articles  are  still 
in  the  field  in  parts  of  the  country  and  supply  a 
foreign  market,  rather  than  the  needs  of  the  country 
itself.  But  modern  conditions  are  more  and  more 
dominating  the  situation.  The  new  industrial  life 
is  stimulated  by  the  railways,  by  the  machinery 
that  is  so  rapidly  coming  into  use  in  the  country, 
and  by  the  larger  and  larger  projects  that  are  being 
started  to  utilize  the  resources  of  the  country. 

Railways  in  India  are  already  very  extensive 
and  are  growing  apace  ; and  they  offer  a chance  for 
many  a young  man  with  the  spirit  of  enterprise 
and  of  energy.  Besides  those  employed  to  run  the 
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trains  there  is  a mighty  army  of  carpenters  and  ma- 
chinists, who  repair  and  build  the  rolling-stock 
and  keep  the  permanent  way  in  order.  A superior 
class  of  workers  is  demanded,  and  English  edu- 
cation is  almost  essential  for  all  but  the  very  lowest 
in  the  service.  At  the  same  time  there  are  nume- 
rous temptations  to  the  young  man  to  get  into 
drinking,  gambling  and  extravagance. 

Shops  and  factories  are  starting  up  all  over  the 
land.  In  Bombay,  Calcutta,  and  Cawnpore,  found- 
ries, machine-shops,  flour-mills,  tanneries  and  oil- 
presses  are  being  built  and  are  demanding  a great 
deal  of  skilled  labour.  One  cause  of  hesitation  in 
the  minds  of  the  missionaries  in  starting  classes 
for  the  training  of  fitters  and  mechanics,  is  the 
knowledge  that  the  young  man  trained  will  surely 
go  to  the  cities  for  employment,  and  that  thus  the 
rural  population  will  be  depleted.  But  one  cannot 
stop  this  progress  and  it  is  incumbent  on  the  mis- 
sionary to  take  his  part  in  the  training  of  skilled 
workers,  looking  after  the  forming  of  character  as 
much  as  he  does  after  the  training  of  the  hand 
and  eye. 

That  a new  era  is  really  dawning  in  India  is 
illustrated  by  the  big  electric  works  being  built  on 
the  hills  at  Lonavla  above  Bombay.  Big  lakes  are 
being  made  to  store  water  that  will  go  down  hill, 
a drop  of  1,730  feet,  to  the  big  dynamos  that  will 
generate  electricity  for  the  Bombay  mills,  trams 
and  lights.  An  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  scheme 
may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that  the  surveys  cost 
over  Rs  500,000.  In  the  State  of  Mysore  the  Cau- 
very  has  already  been  dammed  and  a large  amount 
of  electricity  is  supplied  to  the  cities  of  the  State 
and  the  Kolar  gold  mines.  In  Bengal  the  Tata 
Iron  Works  are  under  way.  They  are  to  furnish 
20,000  tons  of  steel  rails  to  the  Indian  Government 
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every  year,  and  this  will  be  only  a small  part  of 
their  output.  Such  schemes  are  only  forerunners 
of  others  that  are  to  come.  The  power  that  now 
runs  to  waste  in  the  great  rivers  will  ultimately  be 
used  and  make  a new  India  industrially. 

It  should  also  be  mentioned  that,  till  very  recent- 
ly, large  schemes  have  been  managed  by  Euro- 
peans ; but  now  they  are  beginning  to  be  taken  by 
Indians.  The  Lonavla  Electric  Scheme  is  financed 
entirely  in  India.  The  Tata  Iron  Works  at  Sakchi 
in  Bengal  are  managed  by  Par  sees.  The  superin- 
tendents'and  foremen  at  the  first  will  be  Euro- 
peans, undoubtedly,  but  Indians  will  ultimately  be 
trained  to  take  their  places.  Native  States,  like 
Gwalior  and  Baroda,  are  also  taking  a great  part 
in  the  industrial  regeneration  of  India. 

The  exhibits  at  the  Industrial  Exhibition  at 
Allahabad  in  1910-11  showed  that  there  were 
excellent  shops  managed  by  some  Native  States. 
These  workshops  are  the  property  of  the  states 
themselves  and  are  run  to  furnish  revenue  to  the 
state. 

In  addition  to  the  trained  workmen  mentioned, 
there  is  the  great  host  of  day  labourers  ; these  are 
needed  everywhere.  In  past  times  they  were 
attached  to  the  soil,  and  starved  or  had  abundance, 
according  as  the  rain  fell  or  not.  Most  of  these  are 
still  attached  to  the  soil,  but  many  are  now  needed 
in  many  places  to  build  railway  embankments,  to 
unload  and  load  the  steamers  at  the  docks,  to  work 
tea  estates  in  Assam,  coffee  estates  in  the  South 
and  in  Ceylon  and  rubber  estates  in  Ceylon  and 
in  Malaysia.  The  demand  is  generally  greater 
than  the  supply,  and  employers  of  labour,  like  the 
railways  and  the  docks  contractors  in  Bombay, 
are  at  times  unable  to  get  as  many  as  they  need 
for  their  work.  The  result  is  that  the  scale  of 
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wages  has  steadily  increased,  and  the  ordinary 
day-labourer  is  to-day  in  a far  better  condition  than 
he  was  even  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  mills 
draw  largely  on  this  class  for  their  weavers  and 
spinners.  A little  training  suffices  to  enable  them 
to  run  looms  and  take  care  of  spindles,  though, 
of  course,  they  only  acquire  skill  by  prolonged 
experience. 

One  drawback  in  the  use  of  day-labourers  in 
India,  and  in  fact  in  the  use  of  skilled  labour,  is 
that  part  of  the  year  the  people  insist  on  going  to 
their  homes.  The  trains  out  of  Bombay  are  crowd- 
ed at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season  with  people 
returning  to  their  villages.  They  go  to  see  their 
friends,  to  help  in  the  sowing  of  the  crops,  and  to 
have  a little  rest  from  grinding  labour.  In  three  or 
four  months  the  trains  will  be  crowded  with  these 
same  people  returning  to  their  work  in  the  city. 

At  the  same  time  they  are  uneducated  and  are 
unable  to  defend  themselves  successfully  against 
undue  hours  of  labour  and  from  the  exactions  of 
employers.  Until  the  matter  was  taken  in  hand  by 
men  who  understood  the  situation,  the  condition  ot 
the  mill-hands  in  Bombay  was  pitiable.  A Madras 
Hindu,  Dr.  T.  M.  Nair,  who  was  a member  of  the 
Factory  Commission  of  1907-8  wrote  as  follows: 
‘I  must  confess  with  shame  that  in  my  tour 
throughout  India,  I found  that  my  countrymen  were 
more  unsympathetic  and  hard  employers  of  labour 
than  the  European  managers.  Of  course  there 
were  many  notable  exceptions  . . . They  were  all 
anxious  to  make  up  for  lost  time  and  to  push  on 
their  industrial  ventures  and  to  accumulate  wealth, 
but  as  for  the  workers,  they  were  part  of  the  machi- 
nery of  production,  and  nothing  else.’  This  un- 
sympathetic treatment,  the  crowding  into  cities  and 
the  consequent  physical  deterioration  and  tempta- 
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tions  to  drink  and  immorality  are  matters  of 
concern  for  the  future. 


6.  Philanthropical 

One  of  the  striking  contrasts  between  India  on 
the  one  hand  and  a Christian  country  of  the  West 
on  the  other  is  the  relative  absence  here  of  philan- 
thropic movements  and  humanitarian  enterprises. 
Religious  charities  abound,  sectarian  endowments 
are  legion  and  domestic  care,  kindness  and  benevo- 
lence are  widely  practiced.  In  one  district  in  South 
India  one-fifth  of  all  the  revenues  of  the  area  flows 
into  the  Devostana  treasuries — the  result  of  past 
generosity — and  millions  are  now  lavished  upon 
temples  and  other  religious  institutions  throughout 
the  land. 

The  people  of  India,  far  from  being  stingy,  are 
among  the  most  generous  in  the  world.  But  here 
charity  is  truly  and  doubly  ‘blind’.  Indiscrimin- 
ate giving  is  the  curse  of  India.  Besides  the  ab- 
jectly poor  and  desperately  needy  India  feeds  and 
fosters  over  five  million  religious  mendicants,  nine- 
tenths  of  whom  are  lazy,  ignorant  and  immoral. 
Their  life  is  pestilential  and  their  very  existence, 
as  a vast  non-producing  class,  is  a menace  and 
is  one  of  the  most  fertile  sources  of  India’s  po- 
verty. All  these  are  fed  and  feasted  in  the  dear 
name  of  religion ; but  also  in  the  wholesale  interest 
of  India’s  gross  superstition,  impoverishment  and 
demoralization.  But  philanthropy — the  love  of  man 
as  such — is  comparatively  a stranger  in  this  land 
of  charity.  Sympathies  have  been  narrowed  within 
circumscribed  limits  of  caste  and  creed.  And  much 
that  has  been  bestowed  on  various  causes  has  been 
partly  tainted  by  selfish,  even  if  religious  ends. 
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So  that  very  few  have  risen  to  the  broad  upland  of 
a world-wide,  or  even  a country-wide,  philanthropy. 
This  statement  is  eminently  true  of  the  Hindu 
community.  A few  years  ago  20,000  people  lost 
their  lives  by  a terrible  earthquake  in  the  moun- 
tains of  North  India.  What  should  appeal  to  hu- 
manitarian impulse  and  effort  more  than  the  mul- 
titudes of  the  poor  people  whose  hopes  were  shat- 
tered whose  property  was  lost  and  many  of  whom 
were  injured  by  that  terrible  catastrophe?  Yet  the 
writer,  in  the  second  city  in  South  India,  before  a 
large  audience  of  Indians,  asked  the  question 
whether  any  one  in  the  community  had  sent  money 
to  help  those  poor  people  in  their  extremity.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Municipality,  on  behalf  of  the 
others,  said  that  not  a pie  had  been  sent  as  an 
expression  of  the  sympathy  of  these  people  to  their 
fellow-countrymen  in  the  north.  This  is  the  usual 
situation  at  the  present  time. 

Multitudes  of  blind  people  and  unfortunate  deaf 
mutes  are  found  throughout  this  great  country. 
One  would  suppose  that  they  would  present  a most 
pathetic  and  urgent  appeal  to  the  multitude.  Yet 
we  know  of  no  organized  effort  or  institution  estab- 
lished outside  the  Christian  community  for  such 
miserable  people  of  whom  there  are  hundreds  of 
thousands  in  the  land.  In  like  manner  one  would 
suppose  that  the  terribly  afflicted  leper  of  India 
would,  in  his  dire  suffering  and  need,  appeal  strong- 
ly to  the  people.  Yet  outside  the  field  of  Christian 
missionary  activity  and  of  Government  effort  one 
may  seek  in  vain  for  private  or  public  benefactions 
for  the  relief  and  care  of  these  doomed  and  dying 
mortals. 

Neither  has  the  wealth  of  India  been  consecrated 
to  such  philanthropic  purposes,  nor  have  the  people 
yet  organized  themselves  into  associated  and  sane 
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charities  for  the  relief  of  crushed  humanity  and  for 
the  rescue  and  salvation  of  the  down-trodden. 

The  distinguished  little  community  of  Parsees, 
on  the  west  coast  have,  on  the  other  hand,  re- 
vealed much  of  this  lofty  sentiment ; so  that  in  the 
city  of  Bombay,  for  instance,  their  benevolences  are 
legion,  and  many  of  them  tlow  in  a stream  of  help- 
fulness and  blessing  to  all  the  people.  They  have 
placed  a philanthropic  stamp  upon  the  city  of  Bom- 
bay as  contrasted  with  the  Hindu  city  of  Madras 
which,  until  recently,  had  practically  no  institution 
founded  and  supported  by  the  wealthy  for  people 
of  all  racial  and  religious  complexions.  The  only 
endowed  institution  of  learning  in  Madras,  founded 
to  promote  the  common  good,  is  built  upon  a 
charity  not  intended  for  that  purpose,  but  divert- 
ed by  an  astute  and  public  spirited  Anglo-Indian 
Judge ! 

But  the  days  are  changing.  Under  the  influence 
of  Christianity  and  of  Christian  civilization  a new 
consciousness  of  social  obligation,  of  patriotic  im- 
pulse and  of  philanthropic  opportunity  has  dawned 
upon  the  country.  Men  are  beginning  to*  ask, 
‘What  can  I do,  not  for  my  own  glorification,  and 
that  of  my  family,  my  caste  and  temple,  but  what 
can  I do  for  my  fellow -men,  for  all  my  country?’ 
And  it  is  significant  that  men  are  not  only  awak- 
ing to  this  responsibility  for  the  right  use  of  their 
wealth,  but  also  for  the  best  public  use  of  themselves 
and  all  the  powers  they  possess.  In  other  words 
the  idea  of  social  service  is  beginning  to  take  hold 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  This,  verily,  is  a 
new  thing  for  India.  The  religion  of  India  has 
largely  been  directed  towards  selfish,  individualis- 
tic ends.  It  has  been  a struggle  for  existence,  for 
religious  existence  and  for  religious  merit ; and 
little  has  been  thought,  during  all  these  centuries, 
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of  man’s  responsibility  for  man.  India  is  now 
ceasing  to  ask  the  brutal  question,  ‘ Am  I my 
brother’s  keeper?’  This  is  without  doubt  largely 
the  result  of  missionary  stimulus  and  example. 
The  noble  philanthropy  of  the  West,  as  it  is  pour- 
ing into  this  land  and  is  dispensed  through  a host 
of  self-denying  almoners  in  the  interest  of  suffering 
humanity,  is  touching  the  conscience  and  quicken- 
ing the  sentiments  of  many  of  the  people. 

Still,  wealth  hesitates  and  endowments  remain 
few  and  inadequate.  But  it  is  a great  thing  that 
India  is  turning  its  thoughts  away  from  self.  Men 
are  less  self-centred  than  they  were  and  are  now 
really  beginning  to  enter  upon  the  novel  pathway 
of  service.  We  hear  now  of  pariah  regeneration 
societies;  of  various  efforts,  feeble  and  local  it  is 
true,  and  yet,  genuine  efforts,  for  what  are  called 
the  depressed  classes.  Yes,  even  Brahmans  are 
daintily  touching  the  subject  of  the  social  and 
economic  uplift  of  these  outcaste  communities — out- 
casted  really  by  themselves,  many,  many,  centuries 
ago,  and  put  by  them  under  the  bann  of  a social 
and  an  economic  curse. 

Major  Steen  of  Poona  is  trying  to  create  a new 
movement  among  the  social  reformers  of  India 
with  a view  to  unify  them  and  to  incarnate  their 
many  speeches  and  large  pretensions  in  economic, 
self-denying  activity  for  their  fellowmen.  He  is 
proposing  a country-wide  ‘league’  or  ‘mandala’, 
as  he  calls  it,  whereby  all  men  who  have  the 
interest  of  social  reform  at  heart  may  unite  in 
doing  something  that  is  tangible  in  the  interests  of 
humanity  in  this  land.  The  scheme  proposed  is 
largely  economic  and  philanthropic,  with  a view 
to  leading  all  these  reformers  to  make  tangible  and 
vital  to  themselves  the  sentiments  they  so  frequently 
express.  ‘It  is  not,’ he  says,  ‘fair  to  expect  every 
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charitable  cause  to  be  financed  almost  entirely  by 
rajahs,  merchants,  princes  and  others  of  wealth  so 
that  the  rank  and  file  whose  mites  are  just  as  much 
called  for  as  the  largest  subscriptions  may  consider 
themselves  excepted.  No  cause  can  truly  prosper 
unless  all  take  part  according  to  their  means’.  We 
are  glad  to  see  in  almost  every  issue  of  Indian 
papers  of  progressive  sentiments  reference  to  new 
organizations  that  have  been  founded  with  philan- 
thropic purposes  and  humanitarian  aims. 

The  following  is  but  an  illustration  of  such 
announcements : — 

‘We  have  much  pleasure  in  acknowledging  re- 
ceipt of  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the  Ruxmani  , 
Hindu  Lying-in-Hospital,  founded  last  year  by  Mr. 
Vijbhukandas  Atmaram  who  set  apart  his  family 
house  in  Buleshwar  for  the  hospital  which  he 
placed  in  charge  of  his  son,  Dr.  Maganal  Mehta, 
M.  R.  C.  P.  The  hospital  was  intended  for  the 
Hindus  of  the  better  classes  and  was  planned  with 
due  regard  to  their  religious  susceptibilities  and 
prejudices.  The  report  shows  that  the  institution 
proved  a marked  success  and  has  belied  the  doubts 
and  fears  of  the  over  wise.  The  total  number  of 
patients  delivered  in  the  hospital  during  the  period 
under  report,  that  is,  from  the  end  of  October  1910 
to  October  the  thirty-first  of  last  year  was  sixty-six. 
The  report  speaks  of  difficulties  overcome  by 
patience  and  tact.  The  cost  of  upkeep  wholly 
borne  by  Mr.  Vijbhukandas  Atmaram.’ 

The  difficulty  with  all,  or  nearly  all,  such  Hindu 
institutions  is  that  they  are  narrow  in  their  scope, 

‘ planned  and  conducted  with  due  regard  to  the 
religious  susceptibilities  and  prejudices’  of  the  pros- 
pective beneficiaries.  That  is,  they  are  not  broadly 
humanitarian. 

We  may  mention  below  a few  of  the  most  dis- 
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tinguished  efforts  on  this  line  of  organized  philan- 
thropy in  this  land. 

Perhaps  the  first  in  importance  is  the  Seva  Sadan 
Society,  founded  in  Bombay  by  the  well-known 
Parsee  philanthropist,  Mr.  Malabari.  Hindus  and 
even  Muhammadans  have  aided  him  in  this  work 
which  is  now  doing  a noble  service  to  bless  the 
community. 

‘Workers  have  come  forth  from  all  grades  of 
society  and  have  contributed,  not  merely  to  an 
efficient  division  of  labour,  hut  to  the  spread  of  the 
movement  in  the  city  and  its  suburbs  and  in  the 
mofussil.  To-day  the  sphere  of  the  Seva  Sedan’s 
activities  includes  medical  relief  and  nursing  and 
educational  work  of  a most  useful  character.  The 
medical  relief  is  dispensed  in  hospitals  and  dis- 
pensaries, which  are  growing  more  and  more 
popular.  Nurses  and  midwives  are  being  trained 
in  special  classes  for  work  in  them,  among  them 
being  several  high  class  Hindu  and  Parsee  ladies, 
who  have  dedicated  themselves  to  this  benevolent 
work.  Instruction  in  music,  painting,  embroidery 
and  fancy  work  of  sorts  is  imparted  to  many  poor 
pupils,  who  are  thus  enabled  to  acquire  a profession 
and  an  honest  livelihood.  The  Sadan  maintains  a 
home  for  the  homeless,  and  many  generous  hearted 
and  philanthropic  Parsee,  Hindu  and  Muhammadan 
ladies  take  practical  interest  therein.  The  Indus- 
trial Homes  and  Hindu  and  Parsee  Ashrams  are 
other  useful  adjuncts,  where  many  girls  and  women, 
more  especially  widows,  receive  instruction  in  some 
branch  of  industrial  work.  There  are,  besides, 
several  high  class  honorary  workers,  who  go  to 
these  residential  institutions  and  fit  themselves 
for  social  and  humanitarian  work.’ 

The  Vanita  Vishram  is  an  institution  started 
by  two  Hindu  widows  for  widows  and  girls  in 
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Surat.  These  two  widows  sold  all  their  ornaments 
and  contributed  all  they  possessed  to  the  fund  of 
the  institution. 

In  Benares  has  been  founded  the  Ramakrishna 
Home  of  Service  which  has  recently  done  an  ex- 
cellent work.  It  was  established  ten  years  ago  by 
members  of  the  Ramakrishna  Mission. 

‘ The  Home  was  founded  in  the  holy  city  of 
Benares,  where  congregate  throughout  the  year 
tens  of  thousands  of  pilgrims,  from  every  part  of 
India,  and  where  the  need  for  a home  of  service  of 
this  kind  had  long  been  felt.  Those  responsible  for 
the  establishment  of  this  home  have  been  so  persis- 
tent in  their  self-imposed  task  that  their  good  work 
is  extending  in  its  scope  of  usefulness  and  is  draw- 
ing to  their  ranks  large  numbers  of  workers  who 
have  been  fired  by  their  enthusiasm.  Founded  by 
liberal  minded  and  large  hearted  Sanyasins,  the 
home  has  been  carrying  on  its  work  on  unsectarian 
lines.  It  recognizes  no  caste,  creed  or  nationality  in 
giving  relief  and  proves  a friend  in  need  to  many 
who  are  destitute.  The  members  of  the  mission  do 
not  wait  for  cases  to  come  for  relief ; they  go  in 
search  of  those  in  need  of  help  and  bring  them  to 
the  Home  of  Service.  . . . The  mission  lias  been 
commended  by  a number  of  district  and  divisional 
officers,  both  European  and  Indian,  in  Upper  India 
and  is  worthy  of  support.’ 

Another  excellent  organization  is  the  ‘ Society  of 
the  Servants  of  India’.  It  was  founded  six  years 
ago  by  the  Hon’ble  Mr.  Gokhale,  perhaps  the  most 
distinguished  Indian  publicist  of  the  day,  a member 
of  the  Viceregal  Council  and  a Brahman  of  western 
culture  and  high  ideals  of  life.  ‘ He  approaches 
perhaps  more  nearly  than  any  of  his  fellow-country- 
men to  the  western  type  of  doctrinaire  radical  in 
politics  and  agnostic  in  regard  to  religion,  but  with 
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a dash  of  passion  and  enthusiasm  which  the  west- 
ern doctrinaire  is  apt  to  lack.’  The  objects  of  the 
society  as  laid  down  by  its  founder  are ‘to  train 
national  missionaries  for  the  service  of  India  and  to 
promote,  by  all  constitutional  means,  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  Indian  people.’  Its  members  ‘frankly 
accept  the  British  connexion  as  ordained,  in  the 
inscrutable  dispensation  of  Providence,  for  India’s 
good,’  and  they  recognize  that  ‘ self-government 
within  the  empire  and  a higher  life  generally  for 
their  countrymen  ’ constitute  a goal  which  ‘ cannot 
be  attained  without  years  of  earnest  and  patient 
effort  and  sacrifices  worthy  of  the  cause.’  As  to  its 
immediate  functions,  much  of  the  work,  it  is  stated, 
‘ must  be  directed  toward  building  up  in  the 
country  a higher  type  of  character  and  capacity 
than  is  generally  available  at  present’  and  to 
this  end  the  society,  ‘will  train  men  prepared  to 
devote  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  the  country  in  a 
religious  spirit.  ’ 

It  undertakes  to  develop  a nobler  type  of  charac- 
ter in  India  and  makes  service  to  one’s  country  the 
supreme  test  of  life.  Each  one  who  joins  society 
takes  upon  himself  the  following  seven  vows  : - 

(a)  That  the  country  will  always  be  first  in  his 
thoughts,  and  that  he  will  give  to  her  service  the 
best  that  is  in  him. 

(b)  That  in  serving  the  country  he  will  seek  no 
personal  advantage  for  himself. 

(c)  That  he  will  regard  all  Indians  as  brothers 
and  will  work  for  the  advancement  of  all,  without 
distinction  of  caste  or  creed. 

(<l)  That  he  will  be  content  with  such  provision 
for  himself  and  his  family,  if  any,  as  the  society 
may  be  able  to  make,  and  will  devote  no  part  of 
his  energies  to  earning  money  for  himself. 

(e)  That  he  will  lead  a pure  personal  life. 
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(/)  That  he  will  engage  in  no  personal  quarrel 
with  any  one. 

(g)  That  he  will  always  keep  in  view  the  aims  of 
the  society  and  watch  over  its  interests  with  the 
utmost  zeal,  doing  all  he  can  to  advance  its  work 
and  never  doing  anything  inconsistent  with  its 
objects. 

Though  this  society  is  in  its  infancy  and  is  so 
out  of  character  with  the  spirit  of  Hinduism,  and 
though  also  it  is  a one-man  affair,  breathing  the 
spirit  and  ambition  of  its  first  member,  and  though 
its  membership  is  small  and  select ; and  even  though 
it  is  ostensibly  Indian  in  its  aim  and  is  wanting  in 
the  broadest  philanthropic  purpose  ; yet  it  has  pos- 
sibilities of  much  usefulness  and  power  for  India. 
Would  that  millions  of  its  young  people  might 
take  upon  themselves,  and  live  up  to  these  seven 
vows. 

It  is  significant  that  this,  with  the  other  societies, 
reveals  a new  trend  of  India’s  life  toward  social 
service,  a trend  in  which  India,  during  all  its  mil- 
lenniums of  history,  never  seems  to  have  distin- 
guished itself. 

There  may  be  danger  in  our  attaching  too  much 
value  to  these  individual  societies  ; for  it  must  be 
remembered  that  they  are  still  small  and  insigni- 
ficant, when  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  need 
and  suffering  of  India,  and  on  the  other,  the  wealth 
and  the  multitudes  of  people  who  are  able  to  help 
I the  needy. 

It  still  remains,  therefore,  that  India  is  a compa- 
rative stranger  to  the  broad  humanitarian  habit. 
It  needs  to  be  shaken  out  of  its  supreme  individual- 
istic, self-centred  life  and  to  be  brought  more  into 
sympathetic  touch  with  the  sufferings  and  the  mis- 
fortunes of  men. 

The  work  of  peasant  settlements  is  entirely  left 
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to  missionary  philanthropy.  Who  can  hear  of  any 
indigenous  peasant  settlements  or  efforts  for  the  bet- 
terment of  the  common  farmer  of  India,  especially 
of  those  who  are  in  the  lowest  grade  of  society? 

Industrial  effort  and  training  also  are  a thing  ot 
missionary  activity.  Schools  for  the  blind  and  deaf- 
mutes  are  all  practically  Christian.  Homes  for 
lepers  and  asylums  for  widows  and  other  varied 
forms  of  philanthropy  are  distinctly  Christian  in 
their  finances  and  in  their  guidance  and  control. 
We  shall  refer  to  these  later  in  a separate  chapter. 
In  the  meantime  it  may  suffice  to  state  that  Chris- 
tian philanthropy  in  India  has  a double  purpose  and 
is  answering  these  two  purposes,  namely,  to  relieve 
the  suffering  and  to  bring  comfort  and  hope  to  the 
crushed  life  of  India  on  the  one  hand,  and  also  to 
set  a model  of  outgoing  loving  charity  to  the  people 
as  something  that  is  of  highest  value  to  all  concern- 
ed. We  know  to-day  of  Hindu  gentlemen  who  are 
contributing  towards  such  missionary  Christian 
activity,  simply  because  they  know  not  how  to  do 
anything  themselves  on  that  line ; and  they  know 
nothing  of  the  kind  among  their  own  co-religion- 
ists into  which  they  can  enter  and  become  a part. 


7.  The  Languages  of  India 

BY  THE  REV.  H.  GULLIFORD,  EDITOR  OF  'THE  HARVEST  FIELD  ’ 

One  great  obstacle  to  the  evangelization  of  India, 
Burma,  and  Ceylon  is  the  number  of  languages 
spoken,  varying  greatly  in  origin,  complexity, 
development,  and  area  in  which  they  are  used. 
It  would  appear  as  if  two  towers  of  Babel  had  been 
built — one  at  the  junction  of  the  passes  on  the 
north-west  frontier,  and  the  other  where  the  trade 
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routes  converge  on  the  north-east.  When  the 
towers  fell,  and  the  people  became  scattered  and 
intermingled,  the  number  of  languages  and  dialects 
increased  to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  these 
have  tended  to  multiply  as  the  tribes  migrated  and 
coalesced.  The  great  language  families  have 
streamed  into  India,  crossed  and  recrossed  till  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  bring  cosmos  out  of  chaos. 
The  G overnment  of  India  has  for  some  years  been 
making  a linguistic  survey  of  India,  and  the  re- 
sults obtained  up  to  1901  are  summarized  by  Dr. 
Grierson  in  the  chapter  on  ‘ Language  ’ in  the 
introductory  volume  of  the  Census  of  India  Report, 
1903.  To  this  chapter  we  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
the  facts  contained  in  this  paper.  The  whole  of 
the  results  of  the  Linguistic  Survey,  to  consist  of 
eleven  volumes,  have  not  yet  been  published  by 
the  Government  of  India,  but  volumes  ii  to  vii 
and  parts  of  volume  ix  have  been  issued. 

Excluding  European  tongues,  as  English,  French, 
and  German,  the  total  number  of  languages, 
spoken  in  India  and  Burma  is  147.  These  are 
classified  in  families  as  follows  : Malayo-Polyne- 
sian,  2;  Indo-Chinese,  92;  Dravido-Munda,  24; 
Indo-European,  25  ; Semitic,  1 ; Hamitic,  1 ; un- 
classified, 2.  In  Ceylon  several  languages  are 
employed,  but  the  two  principal  are  Sinhalese,  of 
Aryan  descent,  and  Tamil,  of  Dravidian  origin. 

The  Malayo-Polynesian  languages  are  spoken  by 
7,832  persons  in  the  Andaman  and  Nicobar  islands 
and  in  Burma ; the  Indo-Chinese  tongues  are  used 
by  11,712,299  persons,  scattered  over  a wide  area, 
extending  from  Burma  across  Assam,  Bengal,  the 
Himalayan  regions,  Punjab,  and  Kashmir;  the 
Dravido-Munda  groups  are  employed  by  59,693,799 
persons  in  Assam,  Bengal,  Central  Povinces, 
Hyderabad,  Mysore,  Coorg,  Bombay,  North  Ceylon, 
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and  chiefly  in  the  Madras  Presidency;  the  Indo- 
European  languages  are  spoken  by  221,178,436 
persons  in  the  North-West  Frontier  Province,  Kash- 
mir, Punjab,  the  United  Provinces,  Central  India, 
Rajputana,  Bombay,  and  Baroda ; the  Semitic 
family  is  represented  by  Arabic,  used  in  Bombay 
and  Hyderabad  by  42,881  people ; the  Hamitic,  by 
Somali,  spoken  in  Bombay  by  5,530  persons ; while 
the  unclassified  languages  are  those  spoken  by 
gypsies  and  Andamanese  and  used  by  346,150 
persons. 

When  we  come  to  individual  members  of  the 
families,  we  find  that  a large  number  are  spoken 
by  very  few  persons.  Less  than  1,000  persons 
speak  42  of  th'e  languages  ; 63  tongues  are  employed 
by  numbers  varying  between  1,000  and  100,000  ; 12 
by  numbers  between  100,000  and  500,000,  while 
only  27  languages  are  spoken  by  over  500,000 
persons. 

It  is  by  no  means  certain  that  all  will  agree  with 
Dr.  Grierson’s  classification  of  the  languages,  and 
probably  many  would  give  more  prominence  to 
some  of  the  dialects  than  he  has  done.  We  follow 
the  classification  set  forth  in  the  Census  report,  and 
take  them  in  the  order  indicated  by  the  number  of 
persons  using  them. 

Hindi  or  Hindustani  comes  first,  being  spoken  by 
62,851,283  persons.  It  will  be  well  to  quote  the 
definitions  given  of  Hindustani,  Hindi,  and  Urdu. 
The  report  says  : — 

Hindustani  is  primarily  the  language  of  the  Northern  Doab 
and  is  also  the  lingua,  franca  of  India,  capable  of  being  written 
in  both  Persian  and  Deva-Nagari  characters,  and,  without 
purism,  avoiding  alike  the  excessive  use  of  either  Persian  or 
Sanskrit  words  when  employed  for  literature.  The  name  ‘ Urdu’ 
can  then  be  confined  to  that  special  variety  of  Hindustani  in 
which  Persian  words  are  of  frequent  occurrence,  and  which 
hence  can  only  he  written  in  the  Persian  character ; and,  simi- 
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larly,  Hindi  can  be  confined  to  the  form  of  Hindustani  in  which 
Sanskrit  words  abound,  and  which  hence  can  only  be  written  in 
the  Deva-Nagari  character. 

Hindustani  is  still  in  the  making,  and  it  may  be 
possible  to  form  one  literary  language  for  the  people 
who  speak  its  many  dialects. 

Hindi  is  divided  into  Eastern  Hindi,  used  by 
22,136,358  persons  in  Oudh,  Baghelkhand,  Burnlel- 
khand,  Chota  Nagpur,  Central  Provinces  and  the 
Lower  Provinces  of  Bengal ; and  Western  Hindi 
employed  by  40,714,925  persons  in  the  Punjab, 
the  United  Provinces,  Bundelkliand,  and  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces.  There  are  many  dialects. 

Bengali  is  one ’of  the  Sanskritic  Indo-Aryan 
languages  spoken  by  44,624,058  persons.  There  is 
much  literature  in  this  language,  which  has  been 
used  more  freely  for  literary  purposes  than  any  other 
vernacular  in  India.  The  character  employed  is  a 
form  of  Deva-Nagari.  The  habitat  of  Bengali  is  the 
Gangetic  Delta  and  of  the  country  immediately  to 
its  north  and  east.  North  of  the  Ganges  it  reaches 
to  the  river  Mahananda,  and  south  of  the  Ganges 
to  Chota  Nagpur.  It  extends  to  the  Assam  valley 
and  eastward  to  Chittagong  and  is  used  even  in  the 
hill  tracts. 

Bihari  is  said  to  be  spoken  by  37,076,990  persons, 
not  only  in  Behar,  but  far  beyond  in  the  United 
Provinces  and  a small  part  of  Oudh.  ‘ Its  western 
boundary  may  be  roughly  taken  as  the  meridian 
passing  through  Benares.  On  the  south  it  is  spoken 
on  the  two  plateaux  of  Chota  Nagpur.’  Bihari  is 
a sister  language  of  Bengali,  and  ‘ a direct  descen- 
dant of  the  old  Magadha  apabhramm',  though 
some  regard  it  as  a dialect  of  Hindi. 

Telugu  is  one  of  the  Dravidian  family,  and 
20,696,872  persons  speak  it  on  the  east  coast  from 
Madras  to  Chicacole  and  as  far  as  Chanda  in  the 
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Central  Provinces,  and  westward  over  half  of  the 
Nizam’s  Dominions  and  a small  portion  of  Mysore. 
The  language  has  a script  of  its  own  derived  from 
the  Brahmi  alphabet  of  Asoka,  and  there  is  a con- 
siderable literature.  Telugu  is  the  old  ‘Gentoo’ 
language  of  the  Portuguese. 

Marathi  forms  the  southern  group  of  Sanskritic 
Indo-Aryan  languages,  and  is  used  by  18,237,899 
persons.  It  is  spoken  in  parts  of  the  Bombay 
Presidency;  also  in  Berar,  a portion  of  the  Nizam’s 
Dominions,  and  across  the  Central  Provinces.  The 
Deva-Nagari  character  is  used.  There  is  a copious 
literature,  and  the  most  celebrated  writer  is  Tuka- 
ram. 

Punjabi,  or  Gurmukhi,  is  spoken  by  17,070,261 
persons,  chiefly  in  the  plains  of  the  Punjab  and 
Kashmir.  It  belongs  to  the  Sanskritic  Indo-Aryan 
family,  but  it  has  a script  of  its  own  called 
Gurmukhi. 

Tamil,  used  by  16,525,000  persons,  is  one  of  the 
Dravidian  group,  and  is  spoken  in  the  southern 
portion  of  the  Madras  Presidency  up  to  Madras 
City  and  the  Mysore  Province,  but  not  on  the  west 
coast.  It  is  also  the  language  of  North  Ceylon. 
It  is  the  most  cultivated  of  the  Dravidian  lan- 
guages and  has  an  extensive  literature.  It  has  a 
square  character  of  its  own,  and  also  a special 
character,  called  Grantha,  for  writing  Sanskrit. 

Rajasthani  is  the  name  given  in  the  Census  re- 
port to  the  many  dialects  spoken  in  Rajputana, 
the  western  portion  of  Central  India,  and  in  parts 
of  the  Central  Provinces,  Sind,  and  the  Punjab  by 
10,917,712  persons.  It  uses  the  Deva-Nagari  char- 
acter for  literature.  The  dialect  best  known  is 
Marwari,  the  language  of  a caste  of  merchants 
found  all  over  India. 

Kanarese  is  a Dravidian  tongue,  used  by  10,365,047 
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persons,  and  is  spoken  throughout  the  Mysore 
Province,  on  a small  portion  of  the  west  coast  of 
India,  the  southern  part  of  the  Bombay  Presidency, 
a part  of  the  Nizam’s  Dominions  as  far  north  as 
the  Kistna  river.  It  has  a script  of  its  own  allied 
to  the  Telugu,  and  a considerable  amount  of 
literature. 

Gujarati,  spoken  by  9,928,501  persons,  is  one  of 
the  western  group  of  Sanskritic  Indo-Aryan  lan- 
guages. It  is  used  in  Gujarat,  Baroda,  and  the 
neighbouring  native  states.  The  script  used  is  a 
modification  of  the  Deva-Nagari  known  as  Kaithi. 
The  literature  is  not  copious. 

Oriya,  or  Odri,  or  Utkali,  belongs  to  the  eastern 
group  of  Sanskritic  Indo-Aryan  languages.  It  is 
spoken  by  9,687,429  persons,  living  in  Orissa,  the 
district  of  Midnapore,  Singhbhum,  Sambalpur, 
Gan  jam,  and  the  adjoining  native  states.  It  has 
a cumbrous  character  of  its  own,  and  a fairly  large 
literature. 

Burmese  is  a member  of  the  Indo-Chinese  family 
and  has  many  dialects.  It  is  employed  by  7,474,876 
persons  in  Burma.  The  classical  language  has  its 
own  script  and  literature. 

Malayalam  is  the  fourth  main  division  of  the 
Dravidian  group  and  is  allied  to  Tamil.  It  is  used 
by  6,029,304  persons  in  the  states  of  Travancore  and 
Cochin  and  on  the  west  coast  of  India  in  the  Madras 
Presidency.  It  has  its  own  alphabet  and  a con- 
siderable literature. 

Lahnda  is  known  by  many  names,  as  Jatki, 
Multani,  Western  Punjabi,  ^pnd  is  spoken  by 
3,337,917  persons  in  the  Punjab.  It  has  no  litera- 
ture, and  the  Arab-Persian  character  is  usually 
employed  in  writing. 

Sindhi  is  allied  to  Lahnda,  and  is  used  in  Sind, 
on  both  sides  of  the  lower  Indus,  by  3,006,395  per- 
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sons.  Musalmans  chiefly  use  it,  and  the  written 
character  is  Arab-Persian,  though  a debased  form 
of  Deva-Nagari  is  also  used. 

Pahari  is  divided  into  three  groups — western, 
central,  eastern.  It  is  spoken  by  about  3,000,000 
persons  in  the  Lower  Himalayas  from  Kashmir 
through  Nepal.  There  are  many  dialects,  which 
have  not  been  thoroughly  studied. 

Sinhalese  is  an  Indo-Aryan  language  used  in 
South  and  Central  Ceylon  by  about  2,334,000  persons. 
It  is  related  to  the  ancient  Pali,  and  there  is  a con- 
siderable literature. 

Santali  belongs  to  the  Munda  sub-family  of  the 
Dravido-Munda  group,  and  is  used  by  1,790,521 
persons  in  Sonthal  Parganas,  north-east  of  the 
Chota  Nagpur  plateau  ; also  in  Bhagalpur,  Mon- 
ghyr,  Birbhum,  Murshidabad,  Manbhum,  Bankura, 
Burdwan,  Midna.pore  and  eastern  Singhbhum. 
Suffix  is  piled  on  suffix,  and  the  conjugation  of  the 
verb  ‘ to  strike  ’ in  the  third  person  singular  alone 
occupies  nearly  a hundred  pages  of  the  grammar. 

Pashto  is  a member  of  the  Eranian  branch  of  the 
Indo-Aryan  family,  and  is  spoken  by  1,224,807 
persons  on  the  north-west  frontier  of  India.  There  is 
some  literature  written  in  a modification  of  the 
Arab-Persian  alphabet.  A proverb  says,  ‘ Arabic  is 
science,  Turki  is  accomplishment,  Persian  is  sugar, 
Hindustani  is  salt,  but  Pashto  is  the  braying  of  an 
ass.’ 

Qond  is  a Dravidian  language  spoken  in  the 
Central  Provinces,  Orissa,  North-Eastern  Madras, 
Nizam’s  Dominions,  Berar,  and  parts  of  Central 
India  by  1,125,479  persons. 

Kashmiri  belongs  to  the  north-western  group  of 
Sanskritic  Indo-Aryan  languages,  and  its  home  is 
Kashmir,  where  1,007,957  persons  use  it.  It  has 
two  alphabets,  a modification  of  the  Persian  used 
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by  Musalmans,  and  the  ancient  Sarada,  akin  to 
Deva-Nagari,  used  by  Hindus. 

We  can  only  tabulate  the  remaining  languages 
used  by  more  than  100,000  persons. 


Name 

No.  using 

Where  spoken 

Kol 

...  948,687 

Bengal  and  Assam 

Karen 

...  887,875 

Burma 

Bhil  Languages 

...  759,928 

Central  India  and 
Rajputana 

Shan 

...  753,262 

Burma 

Kurukh  or  Araon 

...  591,886 

Bengal 

Tulu 

...  535,210 

Madras— west  coast 

Kandh  or  Kui 

...  494,099 

Madras,  Central 
Provinces  and 

Bengal 

Gipsy  Languages 

...  344,143 

Hyderabad,  Berar, 
Bombay,  Central 
Provinces,  Mysore 

Manipuri,  Meithei, 

Kathe  or  Ponnu 

...  272,997 

Assam  and  Bengal 

Bodo 

...  239,458 

Assam  and  Bengal 

Garo 

...  185,940 

Assam  and  Bengal 

Chin 

...  181,765 

Burma 

Khassi 

...  177,827 

Assam 

Mon,  Talaing,  or 

Pegu an 

...  174,510 

Burma 

Savara 

...  157,136 

Madras — north 

Baloch 

...  152,188 

Bombay  and  Pun- 
jab 

Bliotia  or  Balti 

...  130,678 

Kashmir 

Tipura  or  Mrung 

...  111,974 

Bengal  and  Assam 

Kharia 

...  101,986 

Bengal  and  Central 
Provinces 

CHAPTER  II 


The  Non-Christian  Faiths  of 
India  in  their  relation  to  the 
Missionary  Propaganda 

THE  religious  atmosphere  in  which  the  Christian 
missionary  works  in  India  is  surcharged  with  a 
thousand  prepossessions  of  faith  which  seriously 
affect  not  only  his  spirit,  but  also  the  mental,  philo- 
sophic and  doctrinal  mode  of  approach  for  highest 
efficiency  in  his  propaganda. 

Beyond  all  other  non-Christian  lands,  India  is  a 
country  of  profound  religious  thought  and  deep 
rooted  institutions.  And  it  is  of  supreme  value  to 
every  Christian  worker,  especially  the  foreign 
missionary,  to  know  what  these  great  historic 
prepossessions  are,  how  they  are  related  to  the 
faith  which  he  is  to  commend,  the  doctrines  which 
he  is  to  propagate  and  the  life  which  he  is  to 
exalt. 

There  are  three  faiths  in  the  field  of  our  survey 
which  furnish  largely  the  background  of  our 
propaganda  and  which  create  the  religious  situation 
with  which  the  missionary  of  the  Cross  is  confront- 
ed. We  shall  consider  these  in  the  order  of  their 
importance.  We  are  glad  that  we  have  been  able 
to  enlist  such  strong  writers  for  the  elucidation  of 
the  subject. 
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1.  Hinduism 

BY  THE  REV.  L.  P.  LARSEN 

We  can  mention  only  a few  points  which  are  of 
special  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  Christian 
mission  work  among  Hindus. 

1.  Doctrinal  vagueness.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  define  Hinduism,  but  all  such  at- 
tempts seem  doomed  to  failure.  A prominent 
Brahman  gentleman  says, 1 that  while  there  is  a 
real  principle  of  unity  in  Islam  and  also  in  Chris- 
tianity, ‘the  Hindus  have  neither  faith,  nor  practice, 
nor  law  to  distinguish  them  from  others;  I should 
therefore  define  a Hindu  to  be  one  born  in  India 
whose  parents,  as  far  as  people  can  remember, 
were  not  foreigners,  or  did  not  profess  foreign 
religions  like  Muhammadanism,  or  Christianity  or 
Judaism,  or  who  himself  has  not  embraced  such 
religions.’  We  cannot  discuss  the  process  of  this 
indefiniteness,  but  it  is  one  of  the  characteristics 
of  Hinduism. 

2.  Eclectic  adaptability.  Hinduism  has  always 
been  ready  to  receive  new  religious  ideas  and  to 
incorporate  new  elements  of  religion.  The  ex- 
planation of  these  phenomena  must  doubtless  be 
looked  for  both  in  Hindu  philosophy  and  in  the 
religious  history  of  India.  That  Hinduism  has  a 
remarkable  power  of  assimilation  is  plain,  thinking 
of  ancient  history,  from  its  relation  to  Buddhism 
and  to  various  forms  of  aboriginal  religion ; also 
from  the  way  in  which,  during  the  last  hundred 
years,  it  has  been  able  to  accommodate  itself  to 
modern  religious  influences. 

3.  Respect  for  religious  teachers.  Although  the 
Guru  does  not  occupy  the  same  position  in  all 
sections  of  the  Hindu  community  he  is  among  all 

1 The  Epiphany , October  14,  1911. 
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Hindus  regarded  with  feelings  of  reverence  which 
give  him  exceptional  opportunities  for  influencing 
the  lives  of  men.  Because  of  the  vagueness  and  the 
eclecticism  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  the 
Hindus  ask  less  about  the  Guru’s  views,  when  they 
first  meet  him,  than  we  should  do.  When  they 
recognize  in  him  a religious  teacher  he  gets  his 
share  of  the  veneration  which,  in  their  eyes,  all 
Gurus  deserve. 

It  is  easy  to  see  what  these  things  mean  to 
Christian  missionaries  working  among  Hindus. 
With  people  of  this  temperament  it  is  easy  to  find 
opportunities  of  speaking  about  religious  questions, 
and  if  we  can  commend  ourselves  to  them  as 
religious  teachers  they  will  listen  to  us  and  look 
upon  us  with  feelings  that  spring  from  something 
deeper  than  curiosity.  But,  if  to  foreign  mission- 
aries the  Hindu  spirit  offers  great  advantage,  it 
has  its  dangers  also.  Its  natural  tendency  is  to 
exclude  definiteness  and  concentration  from  the 
mind’s  attitude  to  questions  of  religious  thought. 
Under  the  influence  of  this  spirit  it  becomes 
difficult  for  men  to  say  no.  There  is  much  here 
that  is  very  different  from  the  spirit  of  Christ’s 
gospel. 

4.  The  Social  System.  The  social  organization 
which  is  built  upon  caste  and  the  joint  family 
system  leaves  little  room  for  such  things  as  personal 
convictions  and  individual  decision.  A Hindu 
may  think  what  he  likes.  His  religious  views  the 
community  does  not  ask  about.  But  in  matters  of 
religious  and  social  practice  he  must  do  what  is 
required  by  the  customs  of  bis  family  and  the  rules 
of  his  caste.  Hinduism  is  very  tolerant  in  ques- 
tions of  ideas,  but  intolerant  where  practical 
conformity  is  threatened.  A Hindu  is  not  blamed 
for  accepting  Christian  ideas,  but  he  must  be 
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prepared  to  suffer  the  severest  penalty  if  he  decides 
to  be  baptized  and  to  join  the  Christian  church. 

The  late  Sister  Nivedita  of  the  Ramakrishna 
Mission  maintains1  that  ‘ Hindus  are  beginning  to 
distinguish  effectively  between  the  social  idea  and 
religion  ....  we  see  Hinduism  no  longer  as  a 
preserver  of  Hindu  custom  but  as  a creator  of 
Hindu  character.’  This  distinction  between  the 
religious  spirit  and  the  social  form  was  certainly 
one  of  the  characteristic  notes  of  the  teaching  of 
the  late  Swami  Vivekananda,  the  founder  of  this 
mission.  But  India  has  not  advanced  very  far  yet 
towards  the  realization  of  the  ideal.  Modern  in- 
fluences in  India  tend  to  weaken  the  power  of 
caste.  Of  this  there  are  many  evidences.  But  the 
old  social  system  is  still  a very  powerful  factor  in 
Hindu  life.  And  the  influence  of  it  is  not  only  to 
make  it  difficult  for  men  to  follow  their  convic- 
tions ; it  also  tends  to  weaken  those  faculties  of 
the  mind  which  have  to  be  used  to  get  a conviction. 

5.  The  Modern  Standpoint.  Wherever  the  influ- 
ences of  Christianity  and  of  western  education  are 
felt  in  India  religious  changes  of  some  kind  or  other 
are  inevitable.  Difficulties  arise  because  new  ideas 
and  aspirations  have  been  awakened  which  do  not 
fit  into  the  old  system.  And  in  some  way  or  other 
the  necessary  adjustments  must  be  made. 

(i)  Secularized  Hinduism.  The  Bengalee , a Cal- 
cutta newspaper,  represents  one  form  of  the  mod- 
ern standpoint  when  it  writes,2  ‘This  much  is 
clear,  that  when  a people’s  religion  and  rites  have 
sunk  into  soulless  formula  they  can  exercise  no 
controlling  or  correcting  influence  over  its  daily 
thought  and  life.  And  so  it  is  in  our  country.’ 
Many  Hindus  speak  and  write  in  this  strain  with- 

1 Aggressive  Hinduism,  page  10.  2 The  Epiphany,  Oct.  21,  1911. 
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out  the  slightest  desire  to  adopt  a new  religion, 
they  are  Indians  and  want  to  be  Indians.  But 
they  have  become  interested  in  new  questions  of 
civilization  and  material  progress.  What  they  look 
for  in  religion  is  help  to  attain  to  these  ideals.  In 
the  present  form  of  their  old  religion  they  do  not 
find  such  helps.  Therefore  their  theoretical  atti- 
tude to  it  is  wholly  critical,  though  for  practical 
reasons  they  may  find  it  necessary  to  take  part  in 
those  soulless  rites. 

(ii)  Christianized  Hinduism.  A very  different  view 
finds  expression  in  a lecture  which  Sir  N.  G.  Chan- 
dravarkar,  a Judge  of  the  Bombay  High  Court,  deli- 
vered in  the  Bombay  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  June  1910. 
His  subject  was  ‘ The  Kingdom  of  Christ  and  the 
Spirit  of  the  Age  ’,  and  in  the  course  of  the  lecture 
he  said  that  the  gospel  of  Christ  had  come  to  India 
as  a message  full  of  spiritual  life  and  strength,  and 
this  message  is  finding  a response  in  the  hearts  of 
Indians.  ‘ The  process  of  the  conversion  of  India 
to  Christ  may  not  be  going  on  as  rapidly  as  you  hope, 
or  exactly  in  the  manner  that  you  hope,  but  never- 
theless, I say,  India  is  being  converted ; the  ideas 
that  lie  at  the  heart  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  are 
slowly  but  surely  permeating  every  part  of  Hindu 
society  and  modifying  every  phase  of  Hindu 
thought.’ 1 

There  are  many  non-Christians  in  this  land, 
though  probably  not  as  many  now  as  there  were 
some  years  ago,  who  take  very  much  the  same 
view  of  Christ’s  influence  in  India.  Truth,  they 
maintain,  is  neither  Hindu  nor  Christian ; wher- 
ever it  comes  from  it  belongs  to  everybody  who 
accepts  it;  and  men  do  not  become  Christians  by 
assimilating  such  Christian  ideas  of  religion  and 
such  Christian  ideals  of  life  as  are  fitted  to  give 

1 Young  Men  of  Madras,  Sept.  1910. 
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them  that  help  to  inward  satisfaction  and  harmony 
which  under  present  day  conditions  they  require. 

(iii)  Modernized  Hinduism.  There  are  others  es- 
pecially among  the  disciples  of  Swami  Vivekananda 
and  the  followers  of  Mrs.  Besant,  whose  reinter- 
pretation of  the  old  religion  is  mostly  built  up  by 
skilful  use  of  modern  scientific  terminology.  To 
be  true  patriots,  also  in  religion,  they  avoid  the  use 
of  Christ’s  name,  though  very  frequently  one  gets 
the  impression  that  it  is  from  Christianity  they 
have  taken  their  standard  of  valuation  both  in  reli- 
gious and  in  moral  questions.  They  want  to  prove 
that  their  modernized  Hinduism  is  as  good  as 
Christianity.  A Brahman  professor  of  a Hindu 
College  in  Madras,  speaking  at  the  celebration  of 
the  fiftieth  birthday  anniversary  of  the  late  Swami 
Vivekananda,  said  that  ‘ he  saw  nothing  in  the 
Hindu  religion,  as  expounded  by  the  Swami,  pre- 
venting his  assimilation  of  all  truths  and  rivalling 
Christianity  in  adaptability  to  new  conditions  of 
existence.’ 1 

(iv)  Vedic  Hinduism.  The  Arya  Samaj  tries  to 
solve  the  religious  problem  of  modern  India  by 
going  hack  to  the  Vedic  hymns  and  refusing  to 
recognize  any  later  religious  books  as  possessing 
religious  authority.  There  is  no  caste  system  and 
no  idolatry  in  the  Rig  Veda,  and  in  so  far  as  it 
condemns  these  two  large  elements  of  ordinary 
Hinduism  the  Arya  Samaj  represents  a real  re- 
form movement.  Their  interpretation  of  the  Vedic 
hymns  is  very  curious.  But  there  are  many  in 
the  Punjab  and  the  United  Provinces  to  whom  this 

I Vedic  Hinduism  seems  to  commend  itself.  It  is 
the  only  modern  reform  movement  whose  influ- 
ence has  extended  beyond  the  very  limited  number 
of  English  educated  Hindus. 

1 Madras  Mail , January  15,  1912. 
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(v)  Modernized  Orthodoxy.  There  is  still  another 
class  of  people  who  form  the  ultra-orthodox  party 
among  educated  Hindus.  They  disclaim  the  name 
of  reformers  and  maintain  that  theirs  is  not  a new 
standpoint  but  the  old  and  only  true  interpretation 
of  the  Sacred  Books  of  the  Hindus.  In  Bengal 
this  orthodox  standpoint  is  represented  by  the 
4 Bharat  Dharma  Mahamandal  ’.  In  South  India 
its  chief  representative  is  Professor  R.  Sundara- 
raman.  Mr.  Sundararaman  sees  in  Hinduism  the 
only  really  ‘ revealed  religion’,  based  upon  eternal 
ideas,  free  from  all  those  limitations  which  are 
inevitable  in  the  case  of  ‘founded  religions’.  There 
are  no  sacred  books  to  he  compared  with  the  Veda, 
to  which  all  spiritual  ideas  of  any  value  in  other 
books  can  be  traced.  The  later  sacred  book  of 
Hinduism  such  as  the  Institutes  of  Manu  are  also 
most  ‘ precious  spiritual  possessions’.  Hinduism  is 
not  a polytheistic  religion,  and  there  is  no  idolatry 
in  India  it  is  only  foreigners,  unable  to  understand 
Hinduism,  who  speak  of  Hindu  polytheism  and 
Hindu  idolatry.  He  admits  that  there  are  signs  in 
Indian  life  of  weakness  and  want  of  progress.  But 
that  is  all  due  to  the  influence  of  Buddhism.  In- 
calculable harm  has  been  done  in  India  by  Bud- 
dhism, because  it  asserts  the  social  and  spiritual 
equality  of  all  men.  Hinduism  knows  that  all  men 
are  not  able  to  benefit  by  the  same  form  of  religion, 
and  therefore  ‘ neither  desires  nor  attempts  con- 
version.’ Such  religious  movements  as  the  Brahmo 
Sama.j,  Arya  Samaj  and  Theosophy  with  their 
policy  of  conversion  are  the  products  of  a non- 
Hindu,  more  or  less  Christian,  spirit.  Hinduism 
is  a universal  religion.  But  its  universality  means 
that  ‘ at  some  time  or  other  souls  must,  in  the  course 
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of  evolution,  take  their  birth  within  its  pale  to  be 
purified  and  to  gain  true  spiritual  knowledge. 

6.  Active  Opposition.  Whenever  a Hindu  man 
or  woman  is  baptized  a certain  amount  of  hostility 
seems  inevitable.  The  convert  must  be  prepared 
for  suffering;  in  some  cases  he  or  she  experiences 
persecution  in  which  the  most  inhuman  feelings 
manifest  themselves.  And  frequently,  on  such 
occasions,  a more  general  movement  is  started.  It 
usually  takes  the  form  of  boycotting  Christian 
schools  and  organizing  Hindu  preaching.  Some- 
times rival  schools  are  started  under  such  condi- 
tions and  are  developed  into  permanent  institutions. 
But  in  most  cases  such  efforts  soon  lose  their 
power ; the  feelings  that  generated  them  disappear 
and  life  reverts  to  its  usual  groove,  where  mission- 
aries are  either  ignored  or  regarded  with  a certain 
amount  of  friendly  respect. 

A desire  to  hinder  and  frustrate  Christian  mission 
work  lies  clearly  behind  the  reading — or  at  any 
rate  behind  most  of  the  reading — of  the  Ration- 
alist Press  Association’s  publications.  The  cheap 
price  at  which  these  books  can  be  had,  together 
with  their  general  anti-Christian  character,  has 
secured  for  them  a large  circulation  among  English 
speaking  Hindus  (to  some  extent  also  among  Chris- 
tians). In  one  part  of  the  country  missionaries 
say  that  these  books  have  been  translated  into  the 
vernacular  and  are  being  circulated  in  the  villages. 
That  this  kind  of  literature  is  injurious  to  the  Hindu 
religion  quite  as  much  as  to  Christianity,  appears 
to  be  entirely  overlooked. 

7.  Indirect  Methods  of  Self-Protection,  (i)  The 
Brahmo  Samaj.  As  a movement  this  Samaj  is  not 
within  Hinduism.  But  during  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  a noticeable  tendency  among 
Brahmo  leaders  to  emphasize  the  close  connexion 
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between  Brahmoism  and  Hindu  religious  thought. 
Some  of  their  teachers  appeal  to  the  old  speculative 
philosophy  as  found  in  the  Upanishads  and  in  the 
Vedanta  system.  While  others  find  their  point  of 
contact  in  the  warmer  emotional  religion  of  Vaish- 
nuvism.  With  the  desire  to  claim  close  relationship 
with  Hinduism  there  seems  also  to  have  developed 
in  the  Brahmo  Samaj  a more  and  more  definitely 
inimical  attitude  to  Christianity.  In  Calcutta, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  missionaries  working 
there,  the  Brahmos  ‘ are  most  persistent  in  watch- 
ing young  men  who  are  drawing  near  to  Christ,  and 
do  their  utmost  to  detach  them  from  Christian  in- 
fluence.’ The  same  is  to  some  extent  true  of  other 
places  also.  In  Bombay  (where  the  same  move- 
ment is  called  the  Prarthana  Samaj)  they  exer- 
cise a considerable  influence.  They  run  a Student’s 
Brotherhood  as  a rival  to  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  have  a 
sort  of  a substitute  for  a Bible  Class  there  on  Sun- 
day mornings. 

(ii)  The  Theosophical  Society.  Under  Mrs.  Be- 
sant’s  leadership  this  society  is — at  all  events 
wishes  to  be  regarded  as — a Hindu  movement. 
Several  Hindus  are  not  prepared  to  accept  Mrs. 
Besant’s  teaching  as  true  Hinduism.  But  even 
then  they  acknowledge  the  service  which  she  has 
rendered  to  Hinduism  by  her  opposition  to  Christian 
mission  work.  A characteristic  instance  of  this 
two-sided  estimate  of  Theosophy  is  found  in  Dr. 
M.  Nanjunda  Row’s  Cosmic  Consciousness  (Mad- 
ras). The  author  has  much  to  say  against  Theoso- 
phy. But  for  one  thing  he  gives  it  credit.  ‘The 
Theosophical  Society  has  no  doubt  stopped  the  tide 
of  agnosticism,  has  prevented  many  conversions  to 
Christianity  among  the  rising  generation  and  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  people  in  the  West  to  the  truths 
contained  in  eastern  religions — truths  welcomed 
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by  the  materialistic  western  people  whom  a crude 
Christianity,  as  propounded  by  the  various  churches, 
failed  to  satisfy.’ 

(iii)  The  Arya  Samaj.  ‘ The  principal  work  for 
which  the  Arya  Samaj  was  founded  and  for  which  it 
exists  is  the  propagation  of  its  religious  doctrines.’ 
The  social  and  educational  work  in  which  the  Samaj 
engages  is  not  an  end  in  itself,  but  is  only  valued  as 
means  of  helping  on  the  religious  work.  It  is  claim- 
ed that  ‘ the  Arya  Samaj  effectually  checks  conver- 
sions to  Islam  and  Christianity  from  Hinduism.  . . 
It  has  carried  the  war  into  their  camps  by  keenly 
criticizing  popular  Islam  and  popular  Christianity. 
It  has  mercilessly  exposed  their  weak  points  in 
order  to  save  the  faltering  Hindu  who  with  his  be- 
lief shaken  by  the  secular  training  in  government 
schools  and  colleges,  was  disposed  to  look  with 
favour  on  the  chance  of  getting  salvation  through 
a change  of  faith.’ 1 

(iv)  The  Ramakrishna  Mission.  This  mission  was 
organized  in  1897  by  Swami  Vivekananda  (1)  to 
impart  and  promote  a real  knowledge  of  Hinduism, 
or  the  religion  of  the  Vedas,  (2)  to  look  upon  all  men, 
women  and  children,  irrespective  of  sex,  colour, 
creed  or  castes  as  veritable  manifestations  of  the 
Lord,  and  worship  them  as  such  by  trying  to  remove 
all  their  needs  and  sufferings.  The  religious  work 
is  being  done  in  several  of  the  larger  towns  and 
cities  of  India,  and  seems  really  to  be  aiming  to 
teach  Hinduism  not  merely  to  attack  Christianity. 

(v)  The  Depressed  Classes’  Mission.  This  society 
was  established  in  Bombay  in  1906.  The  object  is 
‘to  maintain  a mission  which  shall  seek  to  elevate 
the  social  as  well  as  the  spiritual  condition  of  the 
depressed  classes  ...  by  (1)  promoting  education, 
(2)  providing  work,  (3)  remedying  their  social  dis- 

1 Lajpat  Rai  in  Contemporary  Review , May  1910. 
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abilities,  and  (4)  preaching  to  them  principles  of 
liberal  religion,  personal  character  and  good  citizen- 
ship.’ In  all  their  schools  religious  instruction  is 
given,  and  Sunday  schools  are  conducted  in  many 
places.  Their  constitution  says  that  ‘the  religious 
work  of  the  society  will  be  based  on  the  recognition 
of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man.’  The  last  report  of  the  work  in  Bombay 
speaks  of  great  encouragement  experienced  in  their 
religious  work  among  the  Mahars. 

(vi)  The  Seva  Sadan,  or  Sisters  of  India  Society. 
This  society  was  established  in  Bombay  in  1908. 
As  its  chief  objects  are  mentioned  (a)  the  training 
of  Indian  women  for  educational,  medical,  and 
charitable  work,  and  (b)  the  organization  of  edu- 
cational and  philanthropic  work  by  women  and 
for  women.  They  have  almost  all  their  work  in 
Bombay;  but  there  are  smaller  branches  in  Poona 
and  Ahmedabad.  The  total  expenditure  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1911  amounted  to  Rs  20,000. 
These  workers  are  frequently  mistaken  for  Chris- 
tian zanana  workers.  No  wonder,  for  it  is  some- 
thing altogether  new  and  strange  that  non-Chris- 
tian women  attempt  any  work  of  this  kind. 

Three  things  are  plain  in  connexion  with  all 
these  indigenous  societies  which  have  been  or- 
ganized to  do  religious  and  social  work.  (1)  It  is 
outside  influences  that  have  called  them  into  exist- 
ence. (2)  They  have  learnt  their  methods  from 
Christian  missionaries.  (3)  The  work  is  done  not 
only  for  the  purpose  of  helping  people  (this  is 
certainly  a part  of  the  motive)  but  also  with  a 
desire  to  strengthen  Hinduism  to  resist  Christianity. 

8.  Direct  Criticisms  of  Christian  Mission  Work. 
Many  things  that  are  said  by  Hindus  about  Chris- 
tian missionaries  and  their  work  do  not  deserve 
any  attention.  But  there  are  certain  criticisms 
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which  we  ought  to  think  of.  Some  of  the  most 
important  of  these  are  stated  clearly  and  fully  by 
Mr.  K.  Sundararaman  in  the  pamphlet  already 
mentioned,  and  in  Dr.  Coomaraswamy’s  Essays  in 
National  Idealism. 

(i)  The  Absoluteness  of  Christianity.  The  general 
Hindu  view  on  this  subject  is  doubtless  correctly 
expressed  by  Dr.  Coomaraswamy  when  he  says  that 
it  is  not  wrong  to  endeavour  to  spread  the  truth 
one  knows,  but  it  is  wrong  to  forget  that  ‘ no  truth 
is  complete  or  absolute — only  relative’.  We  do 
not  want  to  modify  the  gospel  of  Christ  to  please 
men.  It  is  also  true  we  are  not  responsible  for  the 
feelings  called  forth  in  men  by  what  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  the  gospel.  But  we  are  responsible  for 
the  spirit  in  which  we  present  the  gospel,  especial- 
ly the  more  painful  part  of  it. 

(ii)  Proselytism.  What  Hindus  complain  of  in 
the  work  of  Christian  missionaries  is  not  that  they 
teach  Christian  truths  but  that  they  want  to  make 
converts  to  Christianity.  ‘Conversion,’  Mr.  Sun- 
dararaman says,  ‘ with  all  the  cruelty,  hatred  and 
sorrow  of  which  if  is  productive,  seems  to  us  a 
snare,  a sham  and  a curse.  We  appeal  to  God  and 
man  to  put  an  end  to  what  in  our  eye  is  as  ungodly 
as  it  is  inhuman.’  We  cannot  promise  to  avoid 
everything  that  will  cause  pain.  But  we  ought  to 
be  very  careful  about  the  manner  and  the  spirit  in 
which  we  do  such  things.  And  it  will  do  us  no 
harm  to  be  reminded  by  the  difference  between 
‘ making  proselytes  ’,  a work  which  condemns,  and 
‘ making  disciples’,  the  work  which  Christ  has  com- 
manded us  to  do. 

(iii)  Misrepresentations.  This  is  a charge  which 
is  often  brought  against  missionary  writings.  Dr. 
Coomaraswamy  explains  that  it  is  not  a question 
of  deliberate  falsification  of  facts  on  the  part  of  the 
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missionary.  But  owing  to  imperfect  understanding 
and  lack  of  real  sympathy,-  ‘ much  that  is  merely 
strange  is  mistaken  for  evil’,  ‘much  he  (the  mis- 
sionary) argues  from  particular  instances  to  be 
universal  ’,  and  ‘ all  he  sets  down  to  the  vile  nature 
of  the  Hindu  religion,  or  of  Islam  or  Buddhism.’ 
To  answer  that  Hindus  are  much  worse  in  what 
they  say  about  Christianity  does  not  settle  the  ques- 
tion. Even  if  they  are,  that  does  not  absolve  us. 

(iv)  The  Foreign  Character  of  Christianity.  During 
the  last  years  of  national  awakening  in  India  this 
kind  of  criticism  has  become  increasingly  common. 
To  say  that  Christianity  is  an  Asiatic  religion  does 
not  silence  such  critics.  Mr.  Sundararaman  says 
that  ‘to  India  and  Hinduism,  which  occupy  an 
exceptional  position  in  the  world,  the  rest  of  Asia 
and  its  inhabitants  are  almost  quite  as  foreign  in 
their  faiths  as  western  races  and  peoples.’  This 
may  be  an  extreme  view  ; but  obviously  the  really 
important  question  is  not  about  the  birth-place  of 
Christianity  but  about  the  spirit  and  form  in  which 
it  comes  before  the  people  of  India.  We  cannot 
discuss  the  causes  which  have  produced  the  im- 
pression in  Hindu  minds  that  the  Christian  religion 
is  something  altogether  foreign  to  India  both  in 
its  teaching  and  in  its  influence.  But  that  impres- 
sion is  sufficiently  wide-spread  to  deserve  the  most 
careful  attention  of  foreign  missionaries. 

(v)  The  Failure  of  Christianity.  People  in  India 
read  of  the  social  unrest  in  the  West  and  under- 
stand that  the  great  poverty  question  has  not  been 
solved  by  the  nations  which  have  for  centuries 
been  called  by  Christ’s  name;  and  Indians  know 
both  from  experience  and  from  newspapers  what 
the  racial  question  means.  We  may  smile  when 
Mr.  Sundararaman  says  that  ‘ in  India  the  racial 
problem  has  been  successfully  met.’  But  the  fact 
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remains  that  this  problem  has  not  found  any  satis- 
factory solution  yet  among  the  peoples  where  the 
gospel  of  Christ  has  long  been  nominally  accepted. 
Such  problems  as  these — and  there  are  others 
beside  the  two  now  mentioned — are  of  vital  import- 
ance to  the  church  of  Christ  if  it  is  to  be  able  to 
effectively  preach  Christ  to  the  people  of  India  and 
to  other  non -Christian  races. 


2.  The  Hindu  Caste  System 

BY  THE  REV.  B.  LUCAS,  BELLARY 

The  recognition  of  caste  as  an  attempt,  however 
unsuccessful  it  may  have  been,  to  organize  society 
into  a united  and  inter-related  whole  has  shifted 
the  emphasis  from  the  religious  to  the  social  aspect 
of  the  question,  where  the  emphasis  rightly  belongs. 
Caste  is  doubtless  both  religious  and  social,  but  it  is 
primarily  social  and  only  secondarily  religious.  To 
the  older  generation  of  missionaries,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  those  belonging  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
church,  caste  was  primarily  religious  and  only 
secondarily  social.  As  is  well  known  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  has  all  along  regarded  it  as  purely 
social,  and  has  consequently  neVer  interfered  with  it. 

The  subject  of  caste  in  relation  to  the  missionary 
enterprise  naturally  falls  into  two  divisions.  We 
have  to  consider  what  is  the  true  attitude  of  the 
Indian  church  to  caste,  and  what  is  the  proper 
attitude  of  the  Christian  propagandist. 

Caste  and  the  Indian  Church.  Speaking  general- 
ly it  may  be  said  that  the  Protestant  church  in 
India  as  a whole  is  emphatically  opposed  to  caste, 
while  the  Roman  Catholic  church  distinctly  en- 
courages it.  It  is  true  that  there  are  Protestant 
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churches  in  which  caste  prevails,  but  they  are  in  the 
minority,  and  even  amongst  them  it  is  regarded  as 
an  evil  which  it  is  hoped  will  disappear  in  time. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  between  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  the  spirit  which  caste  fosters  there  is  an 
antagonistism  which  can  only  be  dissolved  by  the 
death  of  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Caste  as  a 
system  has  had  too  long  a history  for  us  to  be  in 
any  doubt  as  to  the  spirit  it  nourishes,  or  to  cause 
us  a moment’s  hesitation  in  declaring  it  to  be  the 
antithesis  of  the  spirit  of  Christ.  It  is  significant 
that  almost  every  one  of  the  great  reform  move- 
ments which  have  manifested  themselves  in  Hin- 
duism has  begun  with  a revolt  against  the  caste 
spirit,  and  a repudiation  of  caste  distinctions.  It 
is  equally  significant,  as  an  evidence  of  the 
strength  of  the  system,  that  every  one  of  the 
movements  has  sooner  or  later  succumbed  in 
the  struggle  and  been  compelled  to  make  terms 
with  the  victor.  If  the  church  of  Christ  in 
India  is  to  be  filled  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  and 
built  up  into  His  image,  then  it  is  certain  that  just 
as  there  cannot  be  within  a society,  where  the 
Christ  is  all  and  in  all,  Greek  or  Jew,  circumcision 
or  uncircumcision,  Barbarian,  Scythian,  bondman 
or  freeman,  so  there  cannot  be  those  distinctions  of 
caste  which  divide  the  Hindu  community.  The 
Protestant  Church  in  India  has  declared  at  various 
times  with  no  uncertain  sound  that  it  will  not 
tolerate  caste  within  its  borders  lest  it  should  be 
disloyal  to  its  Lord. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  perhaps  well  to  ask  whe- 
ther we  have  made  sufficiently  clear  the  distinction 
which  undoubtedly  exists  between  caste  customs 
and  the  caste  spirit,  and  whether  the  church  has 
not  sometimes  made  the  mistake  of  supposing  that 
by  getting  rid  of  the  one  she  has  necessarily  got  rid 
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of  the  other.  Has  she  not  sometimes  put  the 
emphasis  on  the  wrong  place,  and  denounced  as 
caste  what  was  nothing  more  than  social  custom,, 
strange  perhaps  to  the  West  but  congenial  to  the 
East?  It  needs  to  be  remembered  that  there  are 
caste  distinctions  which  are  nothing  more  than  the 
class  distinctions  of  the  West,  and  that  both  must 
be  equally  condemned  or  equally  justified.  Chief 
among  these  is  the  question  of  inter-marriage. 
The  Indian  church  is  no  more  called  upon  to  insist 
on  the  marriage  of  converts  from  the  higher  castes 
with  those  from  the  lower  castes  or  the  Panchamas 
than  the  western  church  is  called  upon  to  insist  on 
the  intermarriage  of  the  black  and  white  races  in 
America  or  in  Africa.  The  Indian  church  is  bound 
to  see  that  no  ban  is  placed  on  such  marriages,  and 
that  no  barrier  is  interposed  to  their  consummation, 
for  the  spirit  of  Christ  knows  no  colour  bar.  At  the 
same  time  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  church  to 
promote  them,  nor  to  excommunicate  those  of  its 
members  who  prefer  to  marry  within  certain  pre- 
scribed limits.  While  it  must  see  that  no  stigma  is 
attached  to  any  by  reason  of  birth,  it  must  equally 
see  that  no  interference  is  allowed  with  that  full 
liberty  which  is  every  Christian’s  birthright.  If 
this  principle  is  true  as  regards  marriages  it  is 
equally  true  as  regards  many  caste  customs  upon 
which  a ban  has  sometimes  been  placed.  It  cannot 
be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the  breaking  of 
caste  is  not  the  important  matter  ; it  is  the  replacing 
of  the  caste  spirit  with  the  spirit  of  Christ.  The  one 
is  purely  negative  while  the  other  is  positive.  The 
true  attitude  of  the  church  in  regard  to  caste  is  not 
to  make  a kind  of  fetish  of  the  breaking  of  caste,  but 
to  regard  Christian  fellowship  as  something  which 
infinitely  transcends  the  caste  spirit.  Amongst 
Sanyasis  and  Sadhus  there  is  no  such  thing  as  the 
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breaking  of  caste,  because  there  is  that  which  is 
much  better,  namely,  the  transcending  of  caste. 
The  true  Sadhu  regards  himself  as  elevated  by  his 
religious  spirit  to  a plane  of  thought  and  feeling 
where  caste  restrictions  have  no  meaning.  Simi- 
larly the  true  Christian  has  been  lifted  by  the  spirit 
of  Christ  to  a higher  plane  from  which  he  looks 
down  with  pure  unconcern  upon  those  important 
caste  distinctions  which  once  bulked  so  largely  in 
his  mind. 

Caste  and  the  Missionary  Propaganda.  It  is 

necessary  here  to  bear  in  mind  the  remarkable 
alteration  in  regard  to  caste  which  has  come 
over  the  Hindus  since  the  early  days  of  protestant 
missions.  The  religious  aspect  has  been  gradually 
retiring  into  the  background,  and  a new  aspect 
connected  with  the  rise  of  the  national  spirit  has 
been  slowly  emerging.  Caste  is  being  more  and 
more  recognized  as' a social  organization,  which 
however  defective,  is  essentially  Hindu,  and  as 
such  is  a part  of  India’s  inheritance  from  which  it 
is  unpatriotic  to  cut  oneself  off.  The  social  re- 
form movement  therefore  is  averse  to  anything 
like  the  abolition  of  caste,  but  is  chiefly  concerned 
with  remedying  the  evils  of  disunion  and  isolation 
which  have  sprung  up  through  the  innumerable 
subdivisions  of  the  four  great  castes.  The  ideal 
seems  to  be  the  union  of  the  four  into  one  organic 
whole  which  shall  represent  the  Hindu  nation. 
Whether  the  obliteration  of  the  distinctions  in  the 
subdivisions  can  be  effected  without  unwittingly 
obliterating  the  distinctions  between  tire  four  great 
castes,  or  whether  the  tide  of  union  which  is  thus 
invoked  can  be  kept  within  the  prescribed  bounds 
is  one  upon  which  opinion  will  differ.  The  point 
upon  which  our  attention  needs  to  be  concentrated 
is  the  changed  attitude,  under  which  caste  is  prac- 
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tically  divorced  from  religion.  This  change  makes 
it  possible  for  Hindus  to  demonstrate  that  religious 
tolerance  which  they  have  always  professed  in 
theory  but  invariably  denied  in  practice.  It  is  well 
known  that  within  what  is  called  Hinduism,  reli- 
gious belief  runs  the  whole  gamut  of  Animism, 
Polytheism,  Pantheism,  and  Pure  Theism.  Theo- 
retically every  Hindu  is  allowed  the  fullest  liberty 
of  religious  belief.  Hitherto  caste  and  caste  only 
has  prevented  the  extension  of  that  liberty  to 
Christianity.  The  change  which  has  come  over 
the  Hindu  mind  in  regard  to  caste  should  make  it 
possible  for  a Hindu  to  make  a profession,  of  Chris- 
tian belief  without  thereby  rendering  himself  liable 
to  excommunication.  It  may  be  some  time  before 
this  is  actually  the  case,  but  that  the  tendency  is 
in  this  direction  seems  certain. 

It  becomes,  therefore,  both  necessary  and  advis- 
able that  the  missionary  should  reconsider  his  posi- 
tion and  see  whether  it  is  not  possible  to  adopt  an 
attitude  in  regard  to  caste  which  should  make  it 
impossible  to  charge  him  with  instigating  his  con- 
verts to  break  caste  and  cut  themselves  off  from 
their  own  people.  Between  the  spirit  of  caste  and 
the  spirit  of  Christ  there  can  be  no  compromise  it 
is  true,  the  one  must  be  renounced  before  the  other 
can  be  received.  The  question  however  arises 
whether  there  is  no  place,  if  not  within  the  inner 
circle  which  constitutes  the  church,  at  least  within 
the  outer  circle  which  constitutes  the  congregation, 
for  the  man  who  has  renounced  the  caste  spirit,  but 
who  for  the  sake  of  those  nearest  and  dearest  to 
him,  feels  that  his  place  for  the  present  is  with  his 
own  people.  Ought  the  actual  breaking  of  caste  to 
be  regarded  as  essential  before  a convert  can  be 
baptized.  It  may  be  necessary  to  make  a distinction 
between  admission  into  the  church  and  admission 
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into  the  Christian  community,  between  a member 
of  the  church  and  a member  of  the  congregation. 
If  the  Indian  Church  is  to  stand  for  a universal 
brotherhood  of  man  it  must  make  it  a condition  of 
membership  that  all  caste  distinction  be  openly 
renounced.  At  the  same  time  it  ought  not  to  re- 
fuse a place  in  the  outer  court  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  through  circumstances  over  which  they  have 
no  control,  or  for  reasons  which  are  in  every  way 
worthy,  feel  compelled  to  remain  in  a social  organi- 
zation in  which  they  were  born,  and  to  which  they 
feel  bound  by  family  ties  and  obligations. 

Under  the  more  liberal  spirit  which  is  spreading 
among  Hindus  and  the  growing  recognition  of 
caste  as  purely  a social  institution,  it  is  both 
possible  and  probable  that  a Hindu  husband  might 
allow  his  wife  to  follow  her  religious  conviction 
and  embrace  Christianity.  In  such  a case  would  it 
be  right  to  refuse  baptism  until  she  is  willing  to 
break  her  caste,  and  as  a consequence  separate 
herself  from  her  husband  and  children  ? Is  it 
indeed  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  Christ  to  urge 
such  a step  on  her  part  ? Does  not  the  spirit  of  the 
Master  demand  rather  that  such  an  one  shall  be 
heartily  acknowledged  as  a disciple,  and  even 
encouraged  to  remain  within  her  family  and  fulfil 
the  sacred  obligations  she  has  undertaken.  Is  this 
not  a case  where  Paul’s  injunction  specially 
applies  : ‘ The  woman  which  hath  an  unbelieving 

husband,  and  he  is  content  to  dwell  with  her,  let 
her  not  leave  her  husband.’  The  same  principle 
however  is  applied  by  Paul  to  other  relationships 
besides  that  of  marriage.  ‘Was  any  man  called’, 
he  says,  ‘ being  circumcised’,  (being  that  is  a Jew)  ‘let 
him  not  become  uncircumcised’,  (that  is,  let  him  not 
become  a non- Jew).  ‘Let  each  man  abide  in  that 
calling  wherein  he  was  called.  Wast  thou  called 
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being  a slave  ? Care  not  for  it.’  The  truer  transla- 
tion of  the  clause  following  is,  ‘Nay,  even  if  thou 
canst  become  free,  rather  make  a right  use  of  thy 
bondage.’  Is  it  any  straining  of  this  principle  to 
apply  it  to  caste  and  the  servitude  which  caste 
entails?  There  will  always  be  cases  in  which  a 
man  feels  definitely  called  to  a work  for  Christ 
involving  an  absolute  break  with  caste,  and  great 
though  the  suffering  be  which  he  inflicts  upon 
himself  and  others,  he  has  no  alternative  if  he  is  to 
be  loyal  to  the  voice  of  God  within  the  soul.  It  by 
no  means  follows  however  that  this  is  true  of  every 
Hindu  convert.  A man  may  equally  feel  called  of 
God  to  remain  in  that  social  organization  in  which 
he  was  when  he  was  called,  that  therein  he  may 
use  his  Christian  influence  with  his  relatives  and 
fellow  caste-men.  ‘ Can  any  man  forbid  water,’  and 
object  to  such  people  being  baptized,  people  who 
have  received  the  Holy  Spirit  just  as  we  ourselves  ? 

It  may  of  course  be  said  that  the  conditions  here 
assumed  are  purely  ideal,  and  that  as  a matter  of 
actual  experience  they  do  not  exist.  Granted,  but 
the  first  step  to  the  realization  of  an  ideal  is  to  per- 
ceive its  possibility  and  arrange  for  its  realization. 
It  is  for  the  Christian  propagandist  to  believe  in  the 
ideal  and  adopt  an  attitude  which  as  far  as  the 
Christian  standpoint  is  concerned  makes  the  ideal 
realizable.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  actual 
conditions  obtaining  in  Hindu  society  with  regard 
to  a profession  of  Christianity,  there  is  little  doubt 
that  the  whole  tendency  is  in  the  direction  of  the 
ideal  above  described.  The  ideal  of  to-day  is  the 
actual  of  to-morrow. 

The  caste  spirit  is  doomed,  for  it  cannot  survive 
in  the  larger  life  and  freer  atmosphere  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  As  a social  institution  caste  will 
undergo  greater  and  greater  modification,  its  restric- 
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tions  will  decline  in  power,  and  though  the  name 
will  remain  the  thing  will  be  essentially  different. 
The  Christian  propagandist  must  recognize  these 
signs  of  the  time  and  modify  his  attitude  accord- 
ingly. In  our  preaching  the  denunciation  of  caste, 
like  the  denunciation  of  Hinduism,  must  be  replaced 
by  the  fullest  proclamation  of  brotherhood.  It  is 
the  positive  and  not  the  negative  note  in  preaching 
which  counts.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  if  our  evange- 
lists were  prohibited  from  saying  a word  of  denunci- 
ation of  caste  and  idolatry,  many  of  them  would 
have  nothing  to  say.  Yet  it  is  a positive  gospel 
they  are  called  to  preach,  it  is  a proclamation  of 
peace  and  goodwill  they  are  commissioned  to  make 
known.  We  have  to  replace  the  older  idea  that  we 
are  caste  destroyers,  by  the  truer  idea  that  on  the 
spiritual  plane  on  which  we  live  as  Christians  we 
have  altogether  transcended  a view  of  life  in  which 
caste  has  any  meaning. 

It  would  also  be  well  if  some  of  our  mission- 
aries passed  a kind  of  self-denying  ordinance  and 
abstained  for  a time  from  baptizing  at  all,  being 
content  to  allow  the  leaven  of  their  preaching  to 
do  its  full  work.  In  the  parable  of  the  leaven  it  is 
the  hiding  and  the  leaving  of  the  leaven  to  do  its 
perfect  work  which  is  significant.  Have  we  not 
often  been  too  anxious  to  take  the  leaven  out  as 
soon  as  we  noticed  the  first  sign  of  a ferment  ? We 
shall  have  to  free  ourselves  from  what  can  only 
be  described  as  the  curse  of  statistics,  with  its  ac- 
companying feverish  anxiety  to  show  an  increase 
in  the  number  of  converts,  often  it  is  to  be  feared 
to  the  hindrance  of  the  spread  of  the  kingdom. 
We  shall  have  to  demonstrate  that  we  regard  the 
breaking  of  caste,  not  as  the  be-all  and  end-all  of  the 
missionary’s  existence,  but  as  a comparatively  un- 
important matter,  while  we  concentrate  our  atten- 
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tion  on  the  production  even  within  the  Hindu 
community  itself  of  Christian  thought  and  feeling. 

The  position  taken  in  this  article  may  best  be 
illustrated  by  supposing  that  we  were  missionaries 
to  the  black  and  white  races  in  America  or  in 
Africa,  and  asking  ourselves  what  would  be  our 
attitude  to  the  colour  bar  and  the  sentiments  asso- 
ciated with  it,  for  caste  is  essentially  the  colour 
bar  consolidated  through  the  centuries  into  a 
system.  We  should  doubtless  prohibit  the  colour 
bar  within  the  church.  We  should  not  however 
think  of  insisting  that  the  Negro  convert  should  be 
encouraged  to  intermarry  with  the  white,  or  that 
the  white  who  refused  to  intermarry  should  be  ex- 
communicated. We  should  oppose  with  all  our 
might  any  ban  against  such  marriages,  but  we 
should  equally  resist  any  attempt  to  interfere  with 
the  perfect  liberty  of  black  and  white  to  settle  such 
matters  themselves.  Suppose  however  we  came 
across  white  converts  who  found  that  the  position 
they  occupied  in  their  community  compelled  them 
to  decline  to  either  eat  with  or  marry  with  converts 
from  the  black  race.  Should  we  insist  that  such 
converts  could  not  be  members  either  of  our 
churches  or  even  of  our  congregations  ? Suppose 
we  found  that  the  white  convert  felt  himself  greatly 
the  superior  as  regards  social  position  of  the  black, 
refused  to  adopt  certain  customs  which  were  pecu- 
liar to  the  blacks,  and  declined  to  give  up  others 
which  were  peculiar  to  the  whites.  Should  we  insist 
that  these  prejudices  must  first  be  abandoned  before 
we  could  receive  them  either  into  our  churches  or 
admit  them  to  our  congregations  ? Can  we  even 
imagine  that  we  should  demand  that  on  his  baptism 
a white  man  should  relinquish  his  family  ties, 
change  his  family  name  with  its  associations  and 
take  up  some  Biblical  name  instead,  or  that  he 
7 
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should  give  up  some  particular  method  of  dressing 
his  hair  or  wearing  his  clothes?  The  whole  thing 
is  inconceivable.  I leave  the  illustration  to  speak 
for  itself. 


5.  Southern  Buddhism' 

BY  PROFESSOR  KENNETH  SAUNDERS,  KANDY,  CEYLON 

The  Buddhism  of  Gotama — a system  of  ethics 
based  on  psychology  and  ignoring  the  gods — can 
hardly  be  said  to  exist  in  the  modern  world.  Yet 
the  Buddhism  with  which  we  have  to  do,  that 
of  Ceylon  and  of  Burma,  claims  to  be  the  pure 
‘ faith  ’ of  the  founder,  and  rejects  with  scorn  the 
polytheism  and  sacerdotalism  of  the  northern 
school. 

An  examination  of  this  claim  will  put  us  in 
possession  of  the  salient  features  of  the  Buddhism 
of  the  South  as  it  affects  the  missionary  problem. 

1.  First  and  most  striking  is  the  fact  that  the 
great  majority  of  Buddhists  in  these  lands  (of  whom 
there  are  nearly  2,500,000  in  Ceylon,  and  over 
10,000,000  in  Burma)  are  animists.  ‘ Spirit-worship 
is  everywhere  practised  openly,’  says  the  Imperial 
Gazetteer  of  India,  in  describing  the  religion  of 
Burma,  and  the  remark  holds  good  also  of  the 
‘Buddhism’  of  Ceylon.  In  no  civilized  country 
does  the  belief  in  demons  and  petty  gods  play  a 
more  vital  part.  Fear  is  perhaps  the  dominant 
emotion  of  the  lives  of  the  common  people. 

2.  To  insist  upon  this  is  not  to  say  that  Buddhism 
has  left  them  untouched.  It  has  entered  into  an 

1 It  is  interesting  to  note  that  whilst  there  are  10,384,579 
Buddhists  in  Burma  there  are  only  336,870  in  the  whole  of  the 
rest  of  India. 
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unholy  alliance  with  the  primitive  religions  of  the 
countries  into  which  it  has  been  introduced,  yet  on 
the  whole  it  has  leavened  them  for  good  and  not 
for  evil : — 

(a)  It  has  put  law  in  the  place  of  chaos.  Belief 
in  Karma  is  universal.  Even  demons  and  gods 
are  subject  to  this  la  w ; a demon  being  some  ‘ soul  ’ 
that  is  expiating  his  sins  in  a hell,  a ‘god’  one 
that  is  being  rewarded  in  a heaven.  Both  alike 
have  some  kind  of  power  over  human  destinies, 
but  this  power  is  strictly  controlled  by  the  Karma 
of  the  individual  concerned. 

(b)  It  has  banished  phallicism.  No  one  who  has 
seen  the  foul  symbols  and  orgies  of  Siva  and 
Kali  worship,  or  of  the  demonism  of  South  India, 
can  fail  to  rejoice  that  the  austere  spirit  of  Gotama 
has  banished  these  from  the  temple  precincts. 
Lust  may  still  corrupt  Buddhist  Society,  but  it  has 
no  sanction  from  religion. 

(c)  It  has  very  largely  broken  down  the  barriers 
of  caste.  Though  the  Sinhalese  are  not  free  from 
caste-prejudice,  and  though  the  Siamese  sect 
allow  only  Vellalas  to  enter  their  Sangha  (celibate 
community  of  Bhikkhus),1  yet  caste  has  no  sup- 
port from  the  Buddhism  of  the  books.  Hinduism 
on  the  other  hand  is  building  it  up  as  fast  as 
Christianity  and  civilization  break  it  down. 

(d)  It  has  held  up  a high  ideal,  which  attracts 
the  Buddhist  even  if  he  does  not  strive  to  realize  it. 
The  Buddhist  ideal,  ‘ to  desist  from  evil,  to  do 
good,  to  cleanse  the  thoughts,’  is  known  every- 
where ; and  the  example  of  Buddha’s  kindliness  is 
a very  potent  force  in  their  lives. 

So  far  then  we  may  say  that  there  are  two  main 

’ The  Amarapufra  (Burmese)  sect  also  refuse  the  lowest  of 
the  castes  admission  to  their  order,  though  they  are  more 
Catholic  than  the  Siamese  sect. 
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factors  in  modern  Buddhism : animism,  a religion 
of  fear  ; and  the  leaven  of  Gotama’s  teaching  making 
on  the  whole  tor  good  and  keeping  the  unruly 
forces  of  demonism  in  leash. 

To  understand  the  strange  medley  of  beliefs  in 
the  mind  of  the  average  Buddhist  is  no  easy 
matter;  but  it  may  be  gauged  from  the  two  follow- 
ing instances. 

Buddhists  go  in  large  numbers  to  make  offerings 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  of  St.  Anthony 
in  Colombo,  especially  fishermen  who  desire  to 
secure  a good  catch.  Here  we  have  Buddhists  in- 
voking the  aid  of  a Christian  Saint  to  help  in  com- 
mitting what  is  to  them  the  most  grievous  of  sins— 
the  taking  of  life. 

A sick  man  will  consult  some  or  all  of  the 
following:  the  native  doctor,  the  astrologer,  the 
demon-priest,  the  Hindu  priest,  and  the  Buddhist 
Bhikkhus,  believing  implicitly  the  while  that  it  is 
his  own  Karma  that  has  brought  the  sickness  upon 
him. 

He  may  offer  flowers  or  fruit  at  the  Buddhist 
shrine  and  in  this  case  will  ejaculate,  ‘ May  the 
merit  I now  obtain  be  shared  with  the  demon  who 
is  tormenting  me  ; for  the  demon  too  is  in  the  toils 
of  Karma  and  may  be  bought  off  and  so  propiti- 
ated ! 

Or  he  may  play  his  trump  card,  pretend  to  die 
and  be  carried  out  for  burial  amidst  realistic  la- 
mentations, in  the  hope  of  deceiving  his  tormentor. 

3.  The  third  salient  feature  of  modern  Buddhism 
is  that  while  its  ideal  Nirvana  everywhere  at- 
tracts men  they  are  all  agreed  that  its  realization 
belongs  to  the  remote  future. 

I have  made  extensive  inquiries  amongst  Chris- 
tians and  Buddhists  but  nowhere  have  I heard  of  a 
Bhikkhu,  much  less  a layman,  either  in  Burma  or 
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Ceylon  who  aspires  after  Nirvana  in  this  life.1 
Their  highest  aim  is  to  live  in  such  a way  as  to 
secure  a good  rebirth  either  here  or  in  a heaven  of 
material  happiness,  and  ultimately  to  be  reborn 
when  the  next  Buddha — Maitri  or  Metteya — comes. 
Their  belief  concerning  him  is  based  upon  their 
sacred  writings,  and  is  elaborated  in  a Sinhalese 
hook,  the  Anagatauxinisa  Desand. 

In  the  Digha  Nikaya  (Sutta  26)  Gotama  makes 
the  following  prophecy:  ‘Man’s  average  age 
will  dwindle  through  sin  to  ten  years,  and  will 
then  rise  again  to  80,000  years.’  Then  ‘ there  will 
rise  amongst  men  a Buddha  named  Metteya 
(the  kindly  one)  on  Arahat,  a perfect  Buddha 
endowed  with  all  wisdom  and  righteousness.’  He 
goes  on  to  show  that  this  coming  one  will  be  like 
him  in  his  power  over  men  and  gods,  and  will 
establish  an  order  of  ‘ many  thousands  of  monks 
even  as  I now  maintain  an  order  of  many 
hundreds.’ 

Another  prophecy  of  Gotama’s  said  that  the 
Buddhist  religion  would  only  last  five  hundred 
years.2  This  number  in  later  times,  when  the  limit 
was  past,  was  expanded  to  5,000. 

In  the  minds  of  modern  Buddhists,  there  is  a 
great  deal  of  confusion,  due  chiefly  to  blending  of 
these  two  prophecies  ; many  hold  that  five  thousand 
years  after  Gotama  is  the  time  fixed  for  the  coming 
of  Metteya;  others  realize  that,  his  coming  is  in- 
finitely remote. 


1 The  Rev.  Wm.  Sherratt  of  Rangoon  writes,  ‘One  old  Buddhist 
monk  of  30  years  standing  said  to  me  not  long  ago  “Neikban 
(Nirvana)  is  a fearsome  thought.  I have  no  hope  of  attaining 
it.”  ’ I lately  threw  down  a public  challenge  to  the  Buddhists 
to  take  me  to  a Bhikkhu  who  is  really  tying  in  this  life  to  attain 
Nirvana,  but  it  has  not  been  taken  up. 

2 Cullavagga  1. 
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In  most  cases  belief  in  liis  coming  influences  them 
in  a rather  negative  and  passive  way  ; till  he  comes 
they  cannot  put  out  the  effort  needed  to  realize  the 
high  ideals  of  their  faith;  that  is  all. 

I am  told  that  the  Maitri  Buddha  plays  a similar 
though  less  significant  part  in  the  thoughts  of 
Burmese  Buddhists,  amongst  whom  he  is  known  as 
Arimaddeya. 

Here  then  are  three  outstanding  features  of  the 
Buddhism  of  Ceylon  and  Burma. 

(a)  It  is  fused  witli  animism  and  tinged  with  fear. 

(b)  It  yet  remains  true  to  Gotama,  inasmuch  as 
Karma  and  reincarnation  figure  prominently  in 
it ; and  his  ideal  of  character  is  not  forgotten. 

(c)  Nirvana  is  the  ultimate  goal,  and  it  is  a 
Buddha  to  whom  they  look  for  salvation  : he  must 
he  a living  Buddha. 

To  the  adherents  of  such  a creed  Christianity 
must  surely  come  as  good  tidings. 

It  is  salvation  from  fear. 

It  is  strictly  just : ‘as  you  sow  so  shall  you  reap.’ 

It  promises  present  help  from  a living  Master. 

Once  the  callousness  and  indifference  of  the  peo- 
ple to  the  things  of  the  spirit  and  their  materialistic 
notions  of  merit  are  broken  down,  Christianity 
should  spread  very  rapidly  among  them. 

There  are  further  facts  which  make  the  mission- 
ary outlook  very  bright. 

4.  Though  Buddhism  ignores  a Creator  there 
are  dim  gropings  and  yearnings  after  One  in 
many  Buddhist  hearts. 

The  Buddhist  of  to-day  is  neither  stoic  nor  agnos- 
tic ; and  the  words  of  Knox  (1660  1680)  ‘ Buddha 
for  the  soul,  the  gods  for  this  world’  are  equally  true 
to-day  as  a description  of  the  religion  of  Ceylon 
Buddhists. 

‘ Doing  meritorious  acts  according  to  our  reli- 
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gion,’  said  a leading  Buddhist,  ‘ is  like  walking 
in  a dark  and  empty  house  ; we  are  walking  in 
darkness  without  seeing  a light,  a person  or  a 
hope.’  The  need  of  a providence  is  often  felt : 
such  phrases  as,  ‘ God  bless  you’,  ‘God  protect 
you’,  ‘the  will  of  God’  are  on  the  lips  of  all 
Buddhists.  ‘ God  bless  our  Lord  Buddha’  is  a 
common  sentiment ; and  the  late  Rev.  Sidney 
Long  told  me  of  two  Bhikkhus  who  wrote  to  him 
using  the  words,  ‘God  bless  you’.  Other  such 
phrases  are  ‘God-given  child’,  ‘God  judge  my 
cause  ’.  At  times  of  deep  feeling  in  fact,  whether 
of  fear  or  affection  or  joy,  the  word  ‘ God’  springs 
unbidden  to  the  lips  of  the  Sinhalese.  ‘ The  unso- 
phisticated Burman  too,’  writes  an  experienced  mis- 
sionary, ‘will  almost  always  admit  that  there  is 
only  one  true  God,  and  he  usually  makes  the  mental 
reservation  that  Gotama  is  that  God.’  But  of 
lesser  gods  the  number  is  legion ; a good  man 
will  become  a god  if  he  is  not  good  enough  to 
become  an  Arahat ! And  many  families  have  a 
family-god  of  some  sort — some  ancestor  who  will 
protect  and  care  for  them.  Even  educated  Buddhists 
tend  to  personify  the  ‘ Triple  Gem  ’,  the  Buddha, 
his  Teaching,  and  his  Order.  I lately  saw  the 
motto,  ‘ Long  live  George  V,  King  and  Emperor  by 
the  grace  of  the  Triple  Gem  ’,  on  a triumphal  arch. 
The  need  of  belief  in  a Creator  and  Protector  not  in- 
frequently leads  men  to  Christianity  ; and  Ceylon 
Buddhism  in  its  belief  in  the  loka-palana-deiyo 
(world-protecting  God)  seems  to  have  made  terms 
with  Vishnuism. 

5.  The  Buddhists  people  are  everywhere  dissatis- 
fied with  the  priesthood  and  there  is  desperate  need 
of  spiritual  and  sympathetic  ‘ pastors  ’. 

In  Ceylon  very  few  Bhikkhus  are  in  earnest, 
none  making  any  serious  attempt  to  shepherd 
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the  people ; almost  all  are  despised  by  the  edu- 
cated. 

In  Burma  they  are  said  to  be  much  more  strenu- 
ous ; yet  a priest  from  Eastern  Bengal  who  spent 
two  years  amongst  them  described  them  to  me  as 
‘ ignorant  and  luxurious’,  adding  ‘ they  do  not  take 
their  religion  seriously.’ 

The  following  figures  are  interesting  : — 

In  1891  there  were  9,598  Bhikkhus  in  Ceylon. 
In  1901  „ „ 7,331 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  compute  the  numbers 
in  Burma  ; almost  every  layman  becomes  a Bhikkhu 
for  some  part  of  his  life,  ‘ and  monasticism  thus 
plays  a part  in  the  life  of  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  that  is  absolutely  unique.’1 

In  Ceylon  too  with  all  their  shortcomings  these 
men  wield  very  great  power ; they  are  respected 
and  even  venerated  collectively  though  not  indi- 
vidually, for  they  symbolize  the  religion  of  Gotama 
and  the  past  glories  of  the  race  ; and  the  temples 
to  which  they  belong  are  very  wealthy  2 and  yield 
fat  incomes  to  leading  Buddhist  laymen  who  become 
their  ‘ honorary  trustees  ’ ! 

Here  then  Christianity  has  a splendid  opportunity; 
the  people  are  sick  of  insincerity  and  graft.  To 
meet  the  need  the  church  must  equip  and  inspire  a 
devoted  band  of  catechists  and  teachers,  men  of 
good  standing  and  all-round  efficiency  who  shall  go 
to  the  villages  as  leaders,  trained  and  eager  to 
render  practical  help  in  matters  of  agriculture, 
dispensing,  banking,  etc.  in  addition  to  their  more 
spiritual  work. 

To  make  this  possible  Mr.  A.  G.  Fraser  is  at 
present  raising  funds  in  England  and  America,  and 

' Imperial  Gazetteer  of  India. 

2 According  to  a Government  estimate  the  annual  income  of 
the  temple  rice-fields  in  two  provinces  of  Ceylon  is  £48,000. 
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various  Christian  bodies  are  uniting  to  carry  out  the 
scheme. 

It  is  a striking  and  melancholy  fact  that  the 
Hindu  priest  or  ‘ Kapurala  is  the  real  pastor  of  the 
flock.’ 1 The  following  words  of  Mr.  Bernard  Lucas 
bear  eloquent  testimony  to  the  opportunity  of  the 
Christian  church  in  this  direction  : ‘I  have  seen  the 
whole  attitude  of  a given  area  changed  as  the  result 
of  the  opening  of  a village  school  under  a thorough- 
ly Christian  master.'2 3 4 * * *  And  this  leads  us  on  to  an- 
other great  asset  of  the  church  of  Christ. 

6.  Buddhism  cannot  compete  with  Christianity 
in  the  education  of  its  children. 

(a)  In  spite  of  its  unique  chances  in  Burma  (where 
almost  all  elementary  education  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  priests)  and  in  Ceylon  (where,  owing  to  the 
energy  of  the  Theosophists  and  of  the  Maha  Bodhi 
Society,  there  are  225  registered  schools  with  33,890 
pupils), 8 Buddhism  is  not  in  a position  to  make 
much  of  her  opportunities.  It  is  not  a religion  for 
the  young  and  vigorous,  and  not  much  of  it  can  be 
assimilated  by  children.  A few  Jatakas,  the  nega- 
tive ‘commandments’  of  Buddha,  and  the  story  of 
his  life,  is  all  that  is  being  taught;  and  in  some 
districts  nothing  at  all  of  Buddhism  is  known  to 
the  children.  ‘ It  was  not  till  1880  when  the  late 
Colonel  H.  S.  Olcott  arrived  in  the  island,  and  by  his 

1 Dr.  Copleston  : Buddhism,  p.  275. 

2 The  World.  Missionary  Conference  Report,  iii.  310. 

3 These  figures  refer  to  the  schools  registered  as  Buddhist. 
The  Director  of  Public  Instruction  in  Ceylon  writes  to  me: 

4 Besides  these  there  are  a large  number  of  schools  under 

private  management  which  are  not  classified  according  to 

religion.  A good  many  of  these  are  really  Buddhist  schools.  . . 
I should  say  that  there  are  about  110  private  Buddhist  schools 
with  about  16,000  pupils.’ 

In  Burma  there  is,  I understand,  only  one  Buddhist  school 

where  teaching  is  given  on  modern  lines. 
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lectures  stirred  up  the  enthusiasm  of  Buddhists, 
that  they  as  a community  felt  the  imperative 
necessity  of  establishing  schools  of  their  own  for 
their  children.’ 1 

( b ) The  energy  and  perseverance  that  makes  for 
efficiency  in  a school  are  not  common  amongst 
Buddhists ; the  principals  of  their  three  chief  col- 
leges in  Ceylon  are  Theosophists ; one  is  a Parsee ; 
and  no  real  unity  exists  amongst  them. 

It  is  clear  that  if  Christian  schools  are  really 
animated  by  the  ‘will  to  convert  and  by  a spirit 
of  co-operation  Christianity  will  make  great  strides 
in  the  next  few  years.  At  present  there  seems  to 
be  only  a half-hearted  recognition  that  children  are 
never  too  young  to  give  their  hearts  to  Christ,2  and 
that  the  Christian  public  schools  are  not  rivals  but 
fellow-labourers. 

There  are  no  less  than  1,392  Christian  schools  in 
Ceylon  with  a total  number  of  133,681  pupils,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  distributed  as  follows  : — 


54,967 

32,713 

29,192 


Roman  Catholic 

Anglican 

Wesleyan 


In  Ceylon  about  one  in  every  three  Buddhist 
children  is  in  a Christian  school. 

7.  Buddhists  cannot  at  present  compete  with  the 
Christian  church  in  the  production  of  literature. 

Though  the  Burman  is  thoughtful  and  often 
weighs  Christianity  and  Buddhism  in  the  balance 

1 The  Buddhist,  J une  1907. 

2 Much  more  efficiency  is  needed  in  Sunday  schools; 
conversions  are  to  be  looked  for  at  all  ages,  especially  between 
twelve  and  thirteen;  and  Buddhist  children  may  in  most  cases 
be  treated  the  same  as  all  others;  they  take  to  Christianity  as 
fish  to  water!  They  know  so  little  of  Buddhism  that  it  may  be 
ignored  in  teaching  them.  I know  some  twenty  Buddhist  boys 
from  eleven  to  thirteen  years  of  age  who  call  themselves  Chris- 
tians. 
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there  is  practically  no  original  thought  amongst 
Sinhalese  Buddhists ; the  arguments  they  use  are 
drawn  from  the  rationalist  press  of  Europe,  and 
‘ they  would  welcome  anything  anti-Christian 
though  it  might  be  disastrous  to  all  religions.’  We 
understand  that  one  of  their  leaders  is  now  in 
Europe  equipping  himself  for  the  battle,  but  Chris- 
tianity has  little  to  fear.  The  attacks  of  modern 
science  have  left  her  purified  and  strengthened, 
but  they  will  act  with  disintegrating  force  when 
they  turn  their  attention  to  Buddhism  ; for  Gotama 
claimed  omniscience  and  every  Buddhist  makes 
the  plunge  of  faith  that  is  needed  to  accept  this 
claim ; yet  he  taught  a cosmogony  and  a geo- 
graphy which  no  serious  man  can  swallow. 

Buddhists  are  doing  very  little  in  the  produc- 
tion of  literature ; there  is  no  Sinhalese  trans- 
lation (though  a rough  paraphrase  exists)  of  such  a 
book  as  the  Dhammapada ; and  their  writings  are 
never  constructive.  Yet  they  are  now  actively 
studying  not  only  Pali  but  also  the  literature  of 
the  West. 

The  Christian  church  had  been  backward  in  the 
past  but  she  is  now  seizing  the  great  opportunity 
offered  her ; the  C.  L.  S.  have  set  aside  a competent 
and  keen  worker  in  Sinhalese  literature,  and  their 
output  is  good.  Vernacular  newspapers  too  are 
doing  good  work ; but  above  all  the  Bible  Society 
is  leavening  the  masses  by  its  splendid  work  of 
distributing  the  Scriptures,  their  record  for  1910 
being  71,224  copies  of  Bibles,  Testaments  and 
Portions  circulated. 

There  is  an  increasing  demand  for  Christian 
literature ; during  the  great  pera-hera  in  August 
of  this  year  we  sold  over  1,000  gospels,  tracts,  and 
booklets,  and  gave  away  over  10,000,  whilst  the 
Rev.  R.  H.  Phair  tells  us  that  in  the  Anuradhapura 
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district  he  was  able  to  sell  Scripture  portions  as 
fast  as  he  could  cope  with  the  demand. 

We  urgently  need  to  use  this  opportunity  ; three 
or  four  Burmese  and  Sinhalese  Christians  and  at 
least  two  well-trained  Europeans  should  be  set 
aside  exclusively  for  the  production  of  such  liter- 
ature— commentaries,  tracts,  and  dialogues — much 
of  which  could  be  used  in  other  mission  lands. 

In  attempting  the  stupendous  task  of  winning 
12,000,000  souls  for  Christ  this  does  not  seem  an 
unreasonable  outlay  to  demand. 

The  percentage  of  literates  in  Burma  and  Ceylon 
is  very  much  higher  than  that  in  India,  and  so 
there  is  a special  field  for  Christian  books  in  these 
lands. 

8.  Buddhism  is  doing  little  for  the  emancipa- 
tion of  women  in  Ceylon  or  for  their  education  in 
Burma. 

The  Buddha  had  an  estimate  of  women  which 
was  not  much  above  that  of  his  day  ; he  regarded 
them  almost  exclusively  as  snares  of  the  Evil  one, 
and  though  the  modern  Burmese  women  are  ‘the 
most  emancipated  women  in  Asia  little  is  done 
for  female  education  in  either  Burma  or  Ceylon. 
The  Christian  church  in  these  lands,  as  every- 
where, is  raising  their  status  ; a woman’s  magazine 
is  being  started  in  Ceylon ; missionary  ladies  are 
doing  a fine  work  in  their  schools ; there  is  a keen 
demand  for  education  and  the  Christian  home-life — 
one  of  the  greatest  of  our  assets — is  being  gradu- 
ally produced.  Amongst  Buddhists  on  the  other 
hand  current  ideas  of  marriage  are  low  ; in  Burma 
it  is  a purely  civil  contract  and  can  be  dissolved 
at  will ; and  this  is  true  also  of  Kandyan  Law 
in  Ceylon,'  and  polyandry  is  very  common  in  the 

' The  following  figures  are  eloquent.  Whilst  in  1910  there 
were  650  divorces  in  Ceylon,  no  less  than  598  of  these  were 
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villages.  Buddhism  is  making  and  has  made  no 
attempt  to  check  these  things.  In  fact,  beyond 
insisting  on  the  enormity  of  taking  life  Buddhist 
priests  do  nothing  to  inculcate  morality.  Their 
preaching,  or  bana,  is  not  understood  by  the  people, 
who  believe  that  they  acquire  merit  by  merely 
being  present. 

In  both  Burma  and  Ceylon  the  women  are  the 
main  supporters  of  Buddhism.  ‘The  men  are  only 
auxiliary’  said  a Buddhist  to  me;  though  the  men 
know  far  more  of  the  philosophy  of  Buddhism  than 
the  women.  If  the  women  can  be  won  victory  is 
assured  ; and  it  is  significant  that  amongst  them 
are  to  be  found  the  deepest  and  most  real  conviction 
of  sin  and  the  sincerest  efforts  after  righteousness. 

9.  Buddhism  can  do  but  little,  to  inspire  or  to 
satisfy  the  growing  aspirations  after  national 
greatness. 

Whilst  the  Buddhist  revival  is  largely  po- 
litical and  is  being  used  by  agitators  here  and 
there,  it  shows  no  power  of  uniting  men  or  of  call- 
ing out  the  spirit  of  self-sacrifice.  It  is  a sad  but 
significant  fact  that  Buddhists  do  not  trust  one 
another  and  that  they  do  comparatively  little  for 
public  causes,  being  ready  to  sacrifice  neither  time 
nor  mpney  for  the  public  weal. 

Karma  has  knocked  the  bottom  out  of  social 
enthusiasms  and  makes  for  disintegration;  each 
destiny  working  out  by  itself,  and  self-interest  being 
the  fundamental  motive  to  benevolence. 


amongst  the  Kandyans : i.  e.  10'6  % is  the  proportion  of 
divorces  to  marriages.  Whilst  this  is  explicable  by  the  laxity 
of  Kandyan  law  with  regard  to  marriage,  it  must  be  noted  that 
this  law  is  the  outcome  of  many  centuries  of  Buddhism,  and 
that  the  Kandyans  are  the  most  conservative  of  the  Sinhalese 
in  their  adherence  to  Buddhism. 
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Conclusion 

Buddhism  has  in  short  no  conception  of  a king- 
dom of  righteousness  ; no  constraining  motive  1 for 
my  sake  and  the  gospel’s  ’ ; no  mystic  reward 
of  a divine  friendship.  It  has  therefore  but  little 
power  to  bind  men  together  or  to  nerve  them  for 
self-sacrifice. 

And  yet  ‘ Buddhism  ’ remains  in  possession  of 
the  field  : its  strength  must  not  be  underestimated. 
Wherein  does  this  strength  lie  ? Mainly  I think  in 

(f /)  the  alliance  it  has  made  with  Hinduism  and 
Animism ; 

(b)  the  materialism  and  conservatism  of  the 
people ; 

(r)  the  hold  that  Karma  has  upon  their  imagina- 
tion ; 

( d ) the  wealth  and  prestige  of  the  Temples ; 

(e)  the  high  ethical  code  of  Gotama ; and 

(/)  the  patriotism  which  associates  Buddhism 
with  the  past  splendours  of  the  race. 

Yet  the  Christian  church  is  growing  in  these 
lands  in  numbers  and  efficiency.  Above  all  there 
is  an  increasing  spirit  of  unity.  If  she  is  faithful 
in  prayer  and  in  labour  we  may  look  confidently 
for  the  spiritual  awakening  which  is  so  urgently 
needed;  and  if  the  Christ  be  lifted  up  will  not  the 
hearts  that  yearn  for  Maitri  be  satisfied,  and  will 
not  Buddhists  hail,  as  God  and  King,  Him  who  can 
deliver  them  from  the  caprice  of  demons  and  from 
the  tread-mill  of  destiny? 

The  following  statistics  were  obtained  through 
the  courtesy  of  the  Superintendents  of  the  Census  in 
Ceylon  and  in  Burma,  Mr.  E.  B.  Denham,  C.  C.  S. 
and  Mr.  C.  Morgan  Webb,  I.  C.  S. 


Ceylon 


j 1891 

1901 

1911 

Increase 

Increase % 

Christians 

302,127 

349,239 

l-H 

O 

1 

05 

47,112 

15’6  % 

01-11 

59,929 

16-8  % 

Buddhists 

1,877,403 

2,141,404 

2,474,270 

10-16 

264,361 

14-08  % 

01-11 

332,866 

15-6  % 

The  Christian  community  is  thus  increasing  rather  more 
rapidly  than  the  Buddhist. 

The  Christians  in  Ceylon  are  distributed  thus : — 

Roman  Catholics  ...  339,300 

Other  denominations  ...  69,868 

During  the  ten  years  1901  11  thp  increases  have  been  as 
follows : — 

Roman  Catholics  • ...  51,981 

Other  denominations  ...  7,948 


Total  ...  59,929 

Burma 


Year 

No  of  Buddhists 

No  of  Christians 

Total 

1901 

1911 

9,184,121 

10,384,579 

Roman  Catholics 

Others 

37,105 

60,282 

110,420 

149,799 

147,525 

210,081 

These  figures  are  remarkable;  they  show  that  in  the  ten 
years  1901  11 

Buddhists  have  increased  13'2% 

Christians  „ „ 43‘4% 
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4.  Muhammada  nism 

BY  THE  REV.  E.  M.  WHERRY,  D.D.,  LUDHIANA 

Islam  is  the  only  rival  of  Christianity  for  supre- 
macy in  the  world.  This  is  its  own  claim.  It 
claims  relationship  to  all  patriarchs,  prophets  and 
apostles  : ‘ Say,  we  believe  in  God,  and  that  which 
hath  been  sent  down  unto  us,  and  that  which  hath 
been  sent  down  unto  Abraham,  and  Ismail,  and 
Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  the  Tribes,  and  that  which 
was  delivered  unto  Moses  and  Jesus  and  that 
which  was  delivered  unto  the  prophets  from  their 
Lord.  We  make  no  distinction  between  any  of 
them  and  to  God  we  are  resigned.’  This  recogni- 
tion of  all  prophets  and  revelations  in  all  genera- 
tions carries  with  it  the  further  claim  to  be  the 
conservator  of  the  true  religion  and  the  custodian 
of  divine  revelation:  ‘We  also  caused  Jesus  the 
Son  of  Mary  to  follow  the  footsteps  of  the  pro- 
phets, confirming  the  law  which  was  sent  down 
before  him.’  We  have  also  sent  down  unto  thee 
(Muhammad)  the  hook  of  the  Qur’an  with  truth, 
confirming  that  Scripture  which  was  revealed  be- 
fore it;  and  preserving  the  same  from  corruption.” 

To  the  Muslim,  Islam  comprehends  the  true  faith 
of  all  dispensations.  This  religion  like  Christian- 
ity is  an  exclusive  religion.  It  admits  none  other 
as  true.  Indeed  it  claims  that  it  is  the  true  Christian- 
ity, the  Christianity  of  Christ.  Modern  Muslim 
controversialists  claim  that  Paul  was  the  author  of 
Gentile  Christianity.  From  this  view  point  Chris- 
tianity is  a Muslim  heresy.  Just  as  mediaeval 
Christian  writers  declared  Islam  to  he  a Christian 
heresy.2 

The  four  Pillars  of  Islam.  Muslim  doctors  make 
mention  of  four  pillars  of  their  faith:  the  Qur’an; 

' Suratu’l-Baqara  (ii)  136.  - Surat-u’I-Ma’ida  (v)  50-2. 
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the  traditions  (Ahadith) ; the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  learned  (Ijma‘) ; and  analogous  reasoning  based 
upon  the  Qur’an,  the  traditions  and  the  teaching  of 
the  learned  (Qiyas). 

The  Qur’an  is  believed  to  be  the  word  of  God  in 
the  sense  that  every  word,  jot  and  tittle  is  a matter 
of  divine  revelation,  the  angel  Gabriel  having  copied 
it  from  the  original,  inscribed  upon  the  Preserved 
Table  (Lauhu’l-i-Mahfuz)  kept  under  the  throne  of 
God  and  committed  it  to  Muhammad,  who  thus  be- 
came the  mouthpiece  of  God.  The  traditions  are 
the  sayings  and  stories  of  the  doings  of  Muhammad, 
collected  and  recorded  in  their  present  form  two  or 
more  centuries  after  his  death.  These  traditions 
are  regarded  as  an  authority  on  all  questions  of 
practice,  e.g.,  ceremonies  and  customs  relating  to 
prayer,  fasting,  alms-giving,  pilgrimage,  marriage, 
burial  of  the  dead,  and  even  matters  of  dress  and 
adornment.  Ijma‘  is  a collection  of  the  opinions  of 
the  Mujtahidun  or  learned  among  the  Companions 
of  the  Prophet ; ansars,  or  helpers,  who  were  con- 
verted at  Madina  during  Muhammad’s  ministry 
there,  and  the  disciples  and  companions  of  both 
of  these  classes.  These  opinions,  however,  must 
always  be  in  agreement  with  the  teaching  of  the 
Qur’an  or  the  Hadith.  The  fourth  pillar  (Qiyas)  of 
all  alone  opens  the  way  to  the  employment  of  man’s 
reasoning  powers.  Out  of  this  have  grown  up  all 
the  great  schools  of  interpretation  among  Muslims, 
the  Hanfiyas,  the  Malikiyas,  the  Shafi’iyas,  the 
Hanbaliyahs,  etc. 


Muslim  Faith  and  Practice 

The  faith  of  the  Muslim  is  summed  up  under 
seven  heads  as  follows:  — 

8 
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‘I  believe  in  God,  in  the  Angels,  in  the  Books,  in 
the  Apostles,  in  the  Last  Day,  in  the  Decrees  of 
Almighty  God,  both  as  respects  good  and  evil,  and 
in  the  Resurrection  after  death 

Faith  in  God  is  not  only  belief  in  His  being  as  a 
personal  God,  but  especially  in  His  absolute  unity. 
It  excludes  all  plurality  of  persons  in  the  Godhead, 
and  repudiates  every  suggestion  of  incarnation,  and 
therefore  rejects  the  Christian  doctrines  of  the  Holy 
Trinity  and  the  Eternal  Sonship  of  Christ. 

There  is  no  god  but  God,  are  words  simply 
tantamount  in  English  to  the  negation  of  any  deity 
save  one  alone  ; and  thus  much  they  certainly  mean 
in  Arabic,  but  they  imply  much  more  also.  Their 
full  sense  is  not  only  to  deny  absolutely  and  un- 
reservedly all  plurality  whether  of  nature  or  of  per- 
son in  the  Supreme  Being,  not  only  to  establish 
the  unity  of  the  unbegetting  and  the  unbegot,  in  all 
its  simple  and  uncommunicable  Oneness,  but  be- 
sides this  the  words  in  Arabic  and  among  Arabs 
imply  that  this  one  Supreme  Being  is  also  the  only 
Agent,  the  only  Force,  and  only  Act  existing 
throughout  the  universe  and  leaves  us  all  beings 
else,  matter  or  spirit,  instinct  or  intelligence,  physi- 
cal or  moral,  nothing  but  pure  unconditional 
passiveness,  alike  in  movement  or  in  quiescence  in 
action  or  in  capacity.  The  sole  power,  the  sole 
motor,  movement,  energy  and  deed  is  God ; the  rest 
is  downright  inertia  and  mere  instrumentality,  from 
the  highest  archangel  dowii  to  the  simplest  atom  of 
Creation.’1 

For  a fuller  statement  of  the  Muslim  teaching 
and  belief  concerning  God,  the  reader  may  consult 
Zwemer’s  work.  The  Moslem  Doctrine  of  God. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  suggest  some  of  the 

1 PALGRAVE:  Narrative  of  a Year’s  Journey,  vol.  i,  pp.  365  7. 
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most  difficult  problems  in  the  work  of  the  evangelist 
in  his  approach  to  the  Muslim  peoples. 

The  Muslim  believes  that  104  volumes  of  Sacred 
Scripture  have  been  ‘sent  down’  to  mankind 
through  the  medium  of  prophets.  Of  these  only 
four  are  now  extant : the  Pentateuch  or  the  Law 
(Taurat),  the  Psalms  (Zabur);  the  Gospels  (Injil) 
and  the  Qur’an.  As  we  have  already  noticed,  the 
Qur’an  attests  all  the  Scriptures  as  being  the  word 
of  God  and  declares  itself  to  be  the  custodian  of 
the  whole.  But,  as  a matter  of  fact,  the  modern 
Muslim  only  believes  in  one  book — all  the  others 
being  declared  to  be  corrupted  and  abrogated. 

Of  the  one  hundred  and  twenty-four  thousand 
prophets  recognized  by  Islam,  only  twenty-eight  are 
mentioned  in  the  Qur’an.  Of  these,  nine  are  desig- 
nated as  leaders  who  ushered  in  new  dispensations, 
and  of  these,  six  are  called  great  (Nahi’u’l-Azim). 
These  are  Adam,  Noah,  Abraham,  Moses,  Jesus  and 
Muhammad.  Islam  recognizes  Adam  as  the  first 
man,  who  fell  into  sin  and  was  in  consequence 
expelled  from  Paradise  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  all 
prophets  are  declared  to  be  sinless.  A careful 
study  of  the  Qur’an  and  the  Hadith  reveals  the  fact 
that  Jesus  alone  is  sinless. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Divine  Decrees  and  the  Re- 
surrection and  Judgement  Day  deeply  affect  the  life 
of  the  Muslim,  but  we  have  not  space  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  facts,  more  than  to  say  that  the 
j Muslim  has  no  assurance  of  salvation  this  side  the 
great  day  of  assizes.  As  Umbreit  says:  ‘The  God 
of  Muhammad  is  in  the  wind,  and  in  the  earthquake 
and  in  the  fire,  but  not  in  the  still  small  voice  of 
love !’ 1 

Let  us  now  note  briefly  the  practical  duties 

1 Theol.  Studien , 14  Jahrgang,  p.  240  quoted  in  ZWEMEft’s 
I Moslem  Doctrine  of  God,  pp.  101  2. 
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imposed  upon  the  Musalman.  They  are  as  follows  : 
the  reciting  of  the  Kalima,  observing  of  the  stated 
prayers  (Namaz),  fasting  (Roza),  alms-giving  (Zikat) 
and  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  (Hajj). 

The  Kalima  is  the  formula,  La  Ilaha  illa’llahu  : 
Muhammadu’r-Rasuln’llah.  ‘There  is  no  deity  but 
God : Muhammad  is  the  apostle  of  God.’  This 
formula  must  be  repeated  at  least  once  before  death 
with  a sincere  heart  and  a loud  voice  in  the  presence 
of  witnesses.  This,  with  prayers  to  be  said  five 
times  daily,  the  observance  of  the  fast  during  the 
month  of  Ramadan,  the  giving  of  two  and  a half 
per  cent  of  his  income  in  charity,  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  at  least 
once  in  his  lifetime,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  so,  makes 
up  the  tale  of  duty  required  of  the  Muslim. 

The  character  of  the  controversy  between  Muslim 
and  missionary  has  undergone  a great  change. 

The  old  claims  of  Muslims,  that  the  Christian 
Scriptures  are  abrogated  and  corrupted,  that 
Muhammad  was  sinless,  that  he  wrought  miracles 
and  that  he  will  he  the  great  intercessor  on  the  judge- 
ment day,  are  being  recognized  by  many  intelligent 
Muslims  as  no  longer  tenable.  Many  are  now  trying 
to  show  that  the  difference  between  Islam  and 
Christianity  is  after  all  not  very  great  and  that 
they  may  recognize  both  as  practically  one.  On  the 
contrary  Agnosticism  has  made  sad  inroads  upon 
Islam,  and  agnostics  have  little  care  for  Islam  as  a 
religion,  although  they  would  defend  in  most  res- 
pects their  social  system.  Such  men  are  usually 
progressive  and  would  abolish  polygamy  and  the 
seclusion  of  women.  The  one  great  change  is  the 
increasing  readiness  of  Muslims  to  allow  reason  a 
place  in  religious  discussion.  The  younger  men 
among  educated  Muslims  resist  the  effort  of  the 
orthodox  to  bind  them  in  the  chains  of  the  past  and 
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to  oblige  them  to  accept  the  teaching  of  the  Mullahs 
on  the  basis  of  the  dicta  of  the  Mujtahidun. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  Muslims  now 
wide  awake  to  the  need  of  their  bestirring  themselves 
to  maintain  and  to  propagate  their  faith.  The  plans 
and  methods  of  the  missionaries  are  being  adopted ; 
societies  (Anjumans)  are  being  formed  in  all  parts 
of  India  and  efforts  are  being  made  in  a systematic 
way  (1)  to  boycott  Christian  literature,  especially  the 
Bible  ; (2)  to  prevent  Muslims  from  attending  upon 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel ; (3)  to  establish  schools, 
for  their  own  people  and  so  prevent  their  children 
from  attending  mission  schools.  In  addition,  some- 
thing like  a missionary  propaganda  has  been  under- 
taken and  missionaries  are  being  sent  to  oppose  the 
missionaries ; some  even  to  foreign  lands. 

On  the  whole  the  outlook  for  the  conversion  of 
Muslims  to  Christianity  is  hopeful. 

The  problems  which  confront  the  missionary  to 
Muslims  are  many,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the 
brief  survey  given  above.  The  chief  among  these 
are : — 

1.  The  re-establishment  of  the  faith  of  the  Muslim 
in  the  credibility  and  authenticity  of  the  Christian 
Scriptures. 

2.  The  exaltation  of  Jesus  to  His  place  as  God- 
man  and  Saviour  in  the  Muslim  concept. 

3.  The  impartation  of  a true  concept  of  God  as 
Triune  instead  of  an  absolute  Unit,  which  excludes 
the  Trinity. 

4.  The  overcoming  of  prejudices  born  of  the  evil 
example  and  teaching  of  heretical  and  apostate 
Christian  sects. 

5.  That  pride  and  self-sufficiency  which  makes 
the  Muslim  unwilling  to  consider  the  possibility  of 
his  being  in  error. 

6.  The  power  of  sin  which  binds  in  chains  of 
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social  custom  and  family  those  who  have  at  best 
little  real  knowledge  of  sin  and  the  requirements  of 
a Holy  God.  The  hope  of  the  missionary  rests  in 
the  power  of  God’s  Spirit  to  convict  of  sin,  in  the 
failure  of  Islam  to  fulfil  the  longing  of  the  human 
heart  after  God,  and  in  the  weakness  of  the  hold 
which  Islam  has  upon  intelligent  minds. 

The  rise  of  Babism  and  the  Ahmaddiya  movement 
and  the  increasing  prevalence  of  agnosticism  are 
an  index  showing  the  revolt  of  Muslim  intelligence 
against  a faith  whose  strength  has  been  maintained 
by  the  spirit  of  bigotry  and  mental  servitude.  The 
spirit  of  religious  liberty  abroad  in  Muslim  com- 
munities, which  enjoy  the  freedom  afforded  by 
Christian  rule  and  which  is  manifesting  itself  in 
Turkey  and  Persia,  also  breathes  a message  of  hope 
that  many  Muslims  will  recognize  in  the  Jesus  of 
the  Gospels,  their  true  Prophet  and  Redeemer  and 
cry  with  the  penitent  Thomas  ‘ My  Lord  and  my 
God’. 


CHAPTER  III 


The  Missionary  Attitude 
Towards  Hinduism 

AS  times  are  changing  the  missionary  attitude 
towards  the  faiths  which  he  is  to  supplant  is  in 
transition.  This  is  partly  owing  to  the  new  science 
of  Comparative  Religion,  to  the  broadening  of 
missionary  ideals,  to  the  increasing  knowledge  con- 
cerning the  human  race,  and  to  the  ever-widening 
sentiment  of  universal  brotherhood.  Some  would 
add  to  this  their  conviction  that  it  is  owing  to  the 
fact  that  Christian  doctrine  is  being  emasculated 
by  many  missionaries  who  have  lost  the  vision  of 
the  uniqueness  and  the  supreme  glory  of  our  faith. 

It  is  desirable  that  both  the  aspects  of  this  grow- 
ingly  important  subject  be  presented  to  our  readers 
by  well-known  and  highly  accredited  members  of 
the  missionary  fraternity.  Such  a two-fold  vision 
of  the  subject  will  help  all  to  realize  its  importance 
and  also  the  need  that  all  missionary  workers  re- 
adjust themselves  to  the  new  situations  which  con- 
front them  in  these  modern  days. 

1 

BY  PROFESSOR  A.  G.  HOGG,  M.A.,  MADRAS 

More  harm  has  been  done  in  India  than  in  any  other  country 
by  missionaries  who  lacked  the  wisdom  to  appreciate  the  nobler 
side  of  the  religion  which  they  have  laboured  so  indefatigably 
to  supplant. 

This  serious  indictment  occurs  in  the  volume 
of  the  Report  of  the  World  Missionary  Conference. 
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1910,  dealing  with  the  Missionary  Message,  and  in 
words,  borrowed  from  one  of  its  contributors,  the 
Report  continues 

Below  the  strange  form  and  hardly  intelligible  language,  lies 
life,  the  spiritual  life  of  human  souls,  needing  God,  seeking 
God,  laying  hold  of  God,  so  far  as  they  have  found  Him. 
Until  we  have  at  least  reached  so  far  that  under  the  ceremonies 
and  doctrines  we  have  found  the  religious  life  of  the  people,  we 
do  not  know  what  Hinduism  really  is. 

In  the  fact  thus  asserted,  that  Hinduism  is  not  a 
mere  system  of  error  and  evil  but  contains  some- 
thing at  least  of  genuinely  religious  life,  lies  the 
fundamental  reason  why  the  missionary  ought  to 
cultivate  an  attitude  of  sympathetic  reverence. 
Not  only  the  impression  received  from  study  of  the 
best  religious  literature  of  India,  but  the  testimony 
of  some  missionaries  to-day,  based  on  first-hand 
observation,  show  that,  by  means  of  some  of  the 
Hindu  religious  beliefs  which  we  are  trying  to 
transform,  human  souls  have  been  helped  both  to 
seek  God  and,  in  a measure,  to  find  Him. 

There  may  be  many  missionaries  whose  own 
experience  of  Hindus  makes  it  difficult  for  them  to 
credit  this  testimony,  but  it  is  their  duty  to  respect 
it;  and  as  they  claim  that  Christianity  must  be 
judged  by  its  best  and  not  by  its  average  represen- 
tatives, so  they  must  judge  Hinduism  by  the  best  of 
those  whom  it  has  inspired  either  in  the  present  or 
in  the  past.  What  chiefly  hinders  many  mission- 
aries, however,  from  adopting  the  attitude  here 
recommended  is  probably  not  so  much  their  own 
unfavourable  experience  of  Hindus  as  the  a priori 
assumption  that,  since  Hindu  religious  beliefs  are 
admittedly  erroneous,  it  is  impossible  that  they 
should  be  to  any  soul  a help  to  a genuine  inter- 
course with  God.  This  assumption  seems  to  the 
present  writer  to  rest  upon  a mistaken  conception 
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of  the  relation  between  belief  and  doctrines  a,nd 
faith  in  God,  a conception  which  it  is  important  to 
combat  because  it  not  only  induces  in  some  an  un- 
sympathetic attitude  towards  Hindu  religious  faith, 
but  also  induces  in  others  an  unduly  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  Hindu  religious  beliefs.  It  is  just 
as  vital  to  the  cause  of  Christ  that  uncompromising 
war  should  be  waged  against  living  Hindu  beliefs 
as  that  there  should  be  an  ungrudging  reverence 
shown  toward  living  Hindu  faith. 

Within  present  limits  it  is  only  possible  to  sketch 
in  bold  outlines  what  the  writer  regards  as  the  real 
relation  between  belief  in  religious  ideas  or  doc- 
trines and  faith  in  God,  without  stating  the  reserva- 
tions which  a fuller  treatment  would  demand. 
Thus,  boldly  stated,  this  relation  is  that  religious 
beliefs  are  the  interpretations  of  existence  which 
faith  in  God  is  driven  to  in  order  to  defend  its  confi- 
dent trust  in  Him  against  the  doubts  to  which  the 
anomalies  of  human  experience  give  rise.  Their 
function  is,  therefore,  more  negative  than  positive — 
more  to  explain  away  difficulties  and  condemn 
errors  than  to  define  the  great  object  of  worship 
which  all  true  worshippers  must  feel  to  transcend 
definition.  The  difficulties  may  often  be  illusory 
and  the  explanations  mistaken ; and  yet  many  an 
honest  soul  to  which  the  difficulties  appear  real 
may  be  enabled  by  the  mistaken  explanation  to 
keep  itself  open,  in  large  measure,  to  that  grace 
which  He  whom  we  know  as  Father  must  ever  be 
anxious  to  impart  to  even  the  most  blindly  trusting 
heart. 

In  support  of  the  view  thus  stated  evidence  may 
be  found  in  many  quarters  ; e.g.  (i)  in  the  extent  to 
which  Christian  doctrine  attained  definition  through 
the  exigencies  of  the  struggle  against  error  ; (ii)  in 
the  influence  of  the  problem  of  suffering  and  evil 
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upon  the  growth  of  the  Hebrew  Messianic  beliefs  ; 
(iii)  in  the  efficaciousness  of  the  ideas  of  Karma  and 
Transmigration  in  rendering  rigid  the  world-negat- 
ing bend  of  Hindu  religious  philosophy.  It  would 
seem  as  though  God’s  method  for  bringing  men 
into  living  touch  with  Himself  has  universally  been 
to  allow  practical  or  theoretical  problems,  whether 
intelligent  or  otherwise,  to  create  a sense  of  help- 
less need,  and  then  to  condescend  to  utilize  the 
ideas,  however  crude,  by  which  earnest  souls  have 
battled  with  these  problems  as  the  vehicle  of  a 
living  consciousness  of  His  helpful  presence. 

From  this  view  so  baldly  outlined  certain  conclu- 
sions immediately  follow  as  to  the  right  missionary 
attitude.  The  first  is  so  obvious  an  inference  that 
simple  mention  must  suffice.  It  is  that,  as  was 
contended  at  the  outset,  the  missionary  must  never 
be  unprepared  to  discover  some  living  religious  faith 
nourishing  itself  on  even  the  most  flagrantly  erro- 
neous beliefs. 

The  second  inference  is  perhaps  less  obvious. 
It  is  that  the  missionary’s  sympathetic  reverence 
for  Hindu  religious  faith  in  such  living  instances 
of  it  as  he  may  be  privileged  to  come  across,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  lead  him  into  a hasty  assumption 
that  there  must  necessarily  be  doctrines  of  promi- 
nent value  amid  the  mass  of  Hindu  beliefs.  A 
phrase  is  coming  into  currency  to  which  the  present 
writer  feels  constrained  to  take  exception.  It  is 
‘ Christianity  the  fulfilment  of  Hinduism  ’.  Cer- 
tainly Christ  is  the  fulfiller  of  Hindu  religious  as- 
piration, and  Christian  faith  is  the  full-blown  flower 
of  all  germinal  faith  in  God.  But  Christianity,  as 
a system  of  beliefs,  is— in  spite  of  incidental  asso- 
nances— in  no  sense  the  fulfilment  of  any  Hindu 
system  of  beliefs,  and  nothing  but  disaster  can  result 
from  attempts  at  syncretism.  The  assonances  may 
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sometimes  be  useful  as  pegs  on  which  to  hang  a 
sermon ; but  the  wisdom  of  so  employing  them  is 
a question  of  missionary  method  rather  than  of 
attitude. 

A third  inference  from  the  religious  function  of 
beliefs  as  the  faith-preserving  solution  of  felt  pro- 
blems, is  that  no  Christian  doctrine  can  win  living- 
acceptance  so  long  as  the  spiritual  problem  or  need 
with  which  it  is  concerned  is  one  to  which  the 
Hindu  is  not  alive,  and  that  Christian  theology  as 
a whole  cannot  be  to  India  the  natural  vehicle  of  a 
real  gospel  so  long  as  it  fails  to  ease  the  pressure 
of  any  problem  to  which  the  Hindu  is  spiritually 
awake.  Hence  the  right  missionary  attitude  in- 
volves a readiness  to  have  the  eyes  of  the  soul 
opened  to  spiritual  difficulties  and  longings  of  which 
the  church  in  the  West  may  be  insufficiently  con- 
scious, and  a desire  to  reformulate  Christian  theo- 
logy, not  indeed  in  terms  of  Indian  thought,  but  in 
relation  to  Indian  religious  problems  and  aspirations. 
It  is,  perhaps,  theoretically  possible  that  the  pro- 
cess of  such  a reformation  may  lead  to  perfectly 
fresh  theological  discoveries  of  the  riches  of  God 
in  Christ.  But  what  the  present  writer  has  learned 
to  expect  is  not  this,  but  simply  a rediscovery  of 
forgotten  aspects  of  New  Testament  insight  into 
the  glory  of  God  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ. 

2 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  J.  LUCAS,  M.A.,  ALLAHABAD 

The  attitude  of  the  Christian  missionary  to  the 
system  of  religion  known  as  Hinduism  must  be 
determined  by  the  answer  to  the  question,  What  is 
Hinduism  ? Hindus  unite  to-day  in  saying  that  the 
Bhdgavadgita  is  the  noblest  expression  of  their  faith. 
Says  Rai  Bahadur  Lala  Baij  Nath,  B.  A.,  in  The 
Bhagavadgita  in  Modern  Life : — 
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The  whole  ground  of  religion  and  philosophy  is  covered  by 
the  Gita  and  it  is  the  essence  of  all  the  Shastras.  1 

For  the  Hindu  it  is  now  the  one  book  of  books  . . . The  Gita 
is  as  fresh  as  ever  and  just  as  to  the  Christian  is  the  Bible  . . . 
the  Gita  is  to  the  Hindu.  2 

So  say  ail  educated  Hindus.  What  then  says  the 
Oita  concerning  God  ? This,  that  Krishna  is  God  ; 
he  is  given  the  names  of  God  ; he  is  creator  of  all 
things  ; he  himself  says, 

At  the  end  of  a Kalpa  (world  age)  all  things  enter  into  my 
material  nature  ; at  the  beginning  of  a Knlpai  send  them  forth 
again.3 

He  is  described  in  the  Gita  as  having  four  arms  ; 
wearing  a diadem,  with  mace  and  discus — the  same 
Krishna  whose  images  and  pictures  we  see  every- 
where. 4 

Of  his  emanations  he  calls  himself  India  among 
the  Gods,  the  Himalaya  among  mountains ; of 
cows,  the  Kamaduk.  ; among  Naga  snakes  I am 
Ananta  ; of  rivers  I am  the  Ganges. ' 

After  weighing  all  the  facts,  careful  and  sympa- 
thetic scholarship  has  been  ‘ driven  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Gita  is  a work  of  imagination,  and  that  the 
man-god  Krishna  is  a myth.  The  author  imagined 
him  precisely  as  a novelist  or  a dramatist  to-day 
creates  his  chief  character.  He  is  the  creation  of 
the  mind  of  some  gifted  philosopher.’ h 

If  the  stories  concerning  Krishna  in  other  por- 
tions of  the  Mahabharata,  be  accepted,  then  we 
have  the  picture  of  a great  chief  who  takes  the  part 
of  the  real  heroes  of  the  poem,  his  claim  to  deifica- 
tion often  disputed.7 

Who  can  read  these  results  reached  by  Sanskrit 

1 Page  8.  -Page  50.  'Gita  ix.  7.  4 Gita  xi.  46  49.  "'Gita  x.  19  42. 

6 Permanent  Lessons  of  the  Gita,  by  J.  N.  Farquhar,  M.  A., 
page  19. 

'‘Hinduism  by  Monier  Williams,  page  107. 
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scholars  without  a heavy  heart.  Says  Rai  Bahadur 
Lala  Baij  Nath,  B.  A. 

Krishna  is  Gita,  Gita  is  Krishna,  this  every  reader  of  the 
Gita  and  Mahabharata  knows  . . . We  have  in  it  what  is  rightly 
called  the  essence  of  all  Shastras,  of  all  that  men  ought  to  do, 
think,  or  he,  either  on  earth  or  in  the  life  to  come.1 * 3 

Poor  India,  her  scholars  pouring  over  the  Gita 
and  then  pouring  out  their  heart-worship  upon  a 
warrior,  or  to  the  creation  of  the  mind  of  one  of  her 
poet  philosophers.  This  then  is  what  Hinduism 
says  of  God,  that  Krishna  is  God.  What  does  it  say 
of  man  ? This,  that  Krishna  created  men  in  four 
castes  according  to  their  works  in  a previous  state 
of  existence.  Krishna  says, 

The  four  castes  were  created  by  me  according  to  the  appor- 
tionment of  qualities  and  works.  Know  that  I,  though  action- 
less and  inexhaustible,  am  the  author  of  them.- 

Sir  Monier  Williams  says  that  the  Gita  ‘ exalts 
the  duties  of  caste  above  all  other  obligations,  in- 
cluding those  of  friendship  and  kindred.’  Hence  we 
have  the  following  sentiments  often  repeated. ' 

Better  to  do  the  duties  of  ones  caste 

Though  bad  and  ill  performed  and  fraught  with  evil ; 

Than  undertake  the  business  of  another, 

However  good  it  be. 1 

Women  are  classed  by  Krishna  with  ‘ those  of 
sinful  birth’  (ix.  32).  Sridhara  explains  ‘sinful  birth’' 
as  ‘low  birth’;  Sankara  as  birth  resulting  from 
sin.  Barnett  translates  this  verse, 

For  even  they  that  be  born  of  sin,  O son  of  Pritha — women 
traffickers  and  serfs — if  they  turn  to  me,  come  to  the  supreme 
path.5 

1 Page  23. 

-Gitaiv.  13. 

3 iii.  35,  xviii.  47-8. 


1 Hinduism , p.  209. 
5 Page  130. 
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This  then  is  what  Hinduism  says  of  men  and 
women-  they  are  what  they  are  and  where  they  are 
because  of  deeds  done  in  a previous  state  of  exist- 
ence. What  says  the  Gita  of  the  perfect  man,  he 
who  is  untouched  or  unmoved  by  heat  or  cold,  pain 
or  pleasure,  joy  or  sorrow,  virtue  or  vice?  1 

The  procession  at  the  Magh  Mela,  Allahabad, 
on  January  14,  1912,  of  perhaps  a thousand  naked 
worshippers,  who  had  reached  this  state  of  per- 
fection, is  the  fruit  of  this  teaching.  What  of 
the  temples  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  the  cow, 
the  monkey,  and  the  serpent?  Go  to  Benares  for 
the  answer,  and  remember  that  these  darkest 
spots  in  India  are  where  the  light  of  the  Gita  has 
shone  the  brightest.  This  then  is  Hinduism.  How 
shall  we  meet  it? 

Not  by  gospelizing  it,  that  is,  colouring  it  so  that 
it  shall  look  like  the  gospel.  ‘There  is  no  greater 
delusion,’  says  Sir  Henry  Maine,  ‘than  to  suppose 
that  you  weaken  an  error  by  giving  it  a colour  of 
truth.  On  the  contrary  you  give  it  pertinacity 
and  vitality  and  greater  power  of  evil.’  Leave  it  to 
the  followers  of  Krishna  to  transfigure  him.  Nor 
should  we  say  that  the  gospel  is  the  fulfilment  of 
Hinduism.  Sir  Monier  Williams  warns  mission- 
aries that  there  can  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to 
force  the  sacred  books  of  Tndia  into  conformity 
with  some  scientific  theory  of  development.  He 
warns  us  that  between  the  Gospels  and  the  sacred 
books  of  India  there  is  not  a mere  rift  which  may  be 
easily  closed  up,  ‘but  a veritable  gulf  which  can- 
not be  bridged  over  by  any  science  of  religious 
thought ; yes,  a bridgeless  chasm  which  no  theory  of 
evolution  can  ever  span.’  2 

’iv.  14,  20.  22;  v.  18;  x.  36;  xviii.  17  ; see  also  Preface  to  The 
Imitation  of  Sri  Krishna  by  S.  C.  Makopadhiya,  M.A. 

2 The  Holy  Bible  and  Sacred  Books  of  the  East.  pp.  11  18. 
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We  need  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  teaching  of 
our  Lord  concerning  sin,  righteousness  and  judge- 
ment ; ‘ of  sin  because  they  believe  not  on  me’. 
Is  not  the  sin  of  educated  India  to-day  the  refusal 
to  receive  Christ  as  Lord  and  Saviour,  and  the  en- 
throning of  Krishna  ? Who  but  the  one  whom  our 
Lord  calls  ‘ the  prince  of  this  world  ’,  has  set  upon 
the  throne  of  God  this  Krishna,  the  creation  of  a 
philosopher’s  brain,  and  through  him  blinded  the 
mind  of  the  people  of  India  ? Away  then  with  soft 
words.  The  shepherd  goes  out  after  the  lost  sheep 
with  a rod  in  his  hand,  not  for  the  sheep,  but  for  the 
wolves.  The  woman  goes  after  the  lost  piece  of 
silver  not  only  with  a light,  but  with  a broom  as 
well.  The  good  Samaritan  had  oil  and  wine  for 
the  wounded  man,  but  not  for  the  robbers  who  had 
stripped  him  and  beaten  him  and  left  him  half  dead. 
Poor  India  is  that  wounded  man.  Go  to  the  tem- 
ples and  the  holy  places  ; go  to  the  blood-thirsty 
Kali  worshipped  as  the  divine  mother,  terrifying 
children  ; go  to  the  Krishna,  whether  of  the  many 
wives,  or  of  the  Gita-  these  are  the  robbers  who 
have  stripped  India,  and  wounded  her ; and  the 
Sudras  and  women  have  been  wounded  worst  of  all. 
We  have  the  oil  and  the  wine  for  these  wounded 
ones.  We  have  the  sword  of  the  Spirit  for  those 
robbers,  and  we  have  the  promise  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
to  convict  the  world  of  sin,  of  righteousness,  and  of 
judgement.  If  we  have  the  spirit  of  the  Good 
Samaritan  and  of  the  Good  Shepherd  we  shall  have 
the  right  attitude,  not  only  to  Krishna,  but  to  those 
whom  he  has  wounded  and  blinded  and  left  half 
dead. 


CHAPTER  IV 


How  far  is  India  occupied  by 
Protestant  Missions 

IT  is  a sad  fact  that  the  Christian  community  in 
India  is  relatively  so  insignificant — less  than  one 
and  a quarter  per  cent  of  the  whole  population. 
The  Protestant  community  alone  is  less  than  one 
half  per  cent  of  the  population.  The  situation  is 
very  much  emphasized  by  the  further  fact  that  the 
Christian  community  is  very  unevenly  distributed, 
from  Travancore  which  has  more  than  twenty-six 
per  cent  of  its  population  as  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian community,  to  Kashmir  which  has  only  975 
Christians  all  told,  or  less  than  one-thirtieth  per 
cent  of  the  population. 

The  extent  of  the  Protestant  occupation  is  clear- 
ly set  forth  in  the  following  pages  by  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
Chandler.  M.A.,  Madura,  who  has  carefully  studied 
the  whole  situation. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  S.  CHANDLER,  M.A.,  MADURA 

The  Punjab,  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh, 
Assam  and  Burma  contain  a third  of  the  population 
of  India.  Excluding  this  third,  for  which  the  re- 
turns are  not  yet  received,  the  other  two-thirds  of 
India,  with  a population  of  210,692,586,  has  Chris- 
tian workers  numbering  20,885,  or  about  one  worker 
for  every  10,000  people,  more  strictly  one  to  10,088. 
Were  these  Christian  workers  evenly  distributed 
over  the  country  it  would  be  a very  fair  showing 
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for  bringing  the  Gospel  within  reach  of  the  whole 
people.  But  unfortunately  this  is  not  the  case. 
On  the  contrary,  so  far  is  it  from  being  the  case 
that  there  are  93,840,183  Indian  people,  among  whom 
there  is  only  one  worker  to  119,238  souls,  practi- 
cally unreached.  Other  provinces,  containing  a 
population  of  42,873,079,  have  one  Christian  worker 
to  24,569.  A third  group  have  18,470,556  people 
with  1,405  Christian  workers,  or  one  to  13,146  ; while 
provinces  that  have  more  than  one  worker  to  10,000 
contain  a population  of  55,508,768.  In  this  last 
group  the  Christian  workers  are  numerous  enough 
to  average  only  one  to  every  3,275  of  the  people. 

Of  the  20,885  Christian  workers  2,151  are  foreign 
workers,  and  18,734  Indians.  These  are  massed  in 
the  fourth  group  of  provinces,  namely,  that  contain- 
ing 55,508,768,  to  such  an  extent  that  16,948  workers 
are  in  that  group,  while  in  the  other  three  groups, 
containing  155,183,818  people,  there  are  only  3,937 
workers,  707  being  foreign  workers  and  3,230 
Indians.  The  Madras  Presidency  is  far  and  away 
ahead  of  all  other  provinces  in  the  actual  number 
of  Christian  workers  and  even  more  so  in  the 
proportion  of  workers  to  population.  Madras  and 
Hyderabad  together  have  more  than  sixty  per  cent 
of  all  the  workers  ; nearly  thirty-six  per  cent  of 
the  foreign  and  sixty-four  per  cent  of  the  Indian 
workers,  the  numbers  being  respectively  12,717  ; 773 
and  11,944.  In  the  proportion  of  workers  to  popu- 
lation they  have  one  worker  for  4,688  souls.  In 
thirty-four  districts  and  native  states  twenty-five 
have  more  than  one  worker  to  10,000  people,  the 
average  proportion  of  the  twenty-five  being  one  to 
2,948.  Four  sections  have  one  to  13,815 ; two 
others  one  worker  to  22,736,  while  three  more  have 
one  to  59,524. 

Among  the  twenty-five  districts  that  have  more 
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than  one  worker  to  10,000  people  the  first  five  are 
Cochin,  having  one  to  176  ; Madras  City,  one  to  595  ; 
Nilgiris,  one  to  927  ; Tinnevelly,  one  to  1,038;  and 
Travancore,  one  to  1,816.  Then  follow  in  order 
Guntur,  Chingleput,  Kistna,  Madura,  Cuddapah,  Go- 
davari, Kurnool,  Sputh  Canara,  Tanjore,  Ramnad, 
Sandur,  North  Arcot,  Trichinopoly,  Banganapalle, 
Pudukotta.  The  last  five  of  the  twenty-five* are 
Mysore  with  one  worker  to  6,166;  Chittoor,  one  to 
6,256  ; Coimbatore,  one  to  7,427  ; Anantapur,  one  to 
7,831  and  Malabar,  one  to  9,335.  In  these  districts 
are  to  be  found  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  workers  in 
the  Presidency,  both  foreign  and  Indian. 

The  four  that  have  one  worker  to  between  10,000 
and  20,000  are  South  Arcot,  one  to  13,125;  Ne'lore, 
one  to  13,692;  Coorg,  one  to  14,584;  and  Bellary, 
one  to  15,892. 

Salem  and  Hyderabad  are  classed  in  the  third 
group,  as  having  one  worker  to  between  20,000  and 
40,000.  The  former  has  one  to  20,643,  and  the  latter 
one  to  23,061. 

When  a section  of  country  has  less  than  one 
worker  to  40,000  people,  it  is  practically  unoccupied. 
Such  is  the  condition  of  Ganjam  with  one  to  42,717  ; 
Vizagapatam,  one  to  81,790;  and  Anjengo,  a small 
spot  of  British  territory  in  Travancore,  containing 
only  5,572  inhabitants,  and  reporting  no  workers. 

Next  to  Madras  is  the  Bombay  Presidency,  both 
in  the  number  of  workers  and  in  their  proportion 
to  population.  Their  proportion  is  one  to  7,451 
and  they  number  3,900,  of  whom  572  are  foreign,  and 
3,328  Indian.  These  are  massed  to  a greater  degree 
than  those  in  Madras  ; for  out  of  forty-seven  districts 
and  states  connected  with  Bombay,  thirteen  contain 
more  than  seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  workers, 
seventy  per  cent  of  the  foreign  workers,  and  more 
than  seventy-nine  per  cent  of  the  Indian  workers 
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in  the  Presidency,  the  numbers  being  respectively 
3,035  ; 401  and  2,634.  The  proportion  of  workers  to 
population  within  these  thirteen  districts  is  one  to 
3,360;  in  eleven  it  is  one  to  11,865 ; in  six  more  it  is 
one  to  27,178;  and  in  the  remaining  seventeen  it  is 
one  to  309,970. 

The  largest  proportion  of  workers  to  population 
in  Bombay  is  to  be  found  in  the  district  of  Kaira, 
with  one  to  1,207  of  the  people;  Panch  Mahals,  one 
to  1,361 ; Cambay,  one  to  1,455 ; Ahmednagar,  one 
to  1,770  ; Poona,  one  to  2,322  ; and  then  in  order 
Bombay  City,  Ahmedabad,  Sholapur,  Nasik,  Bija- 
pur,  Bhor,  West  Khandesh,  and  Baroda,  this  last 
having  one  to  8,756. 

Of  the  eleven  districts  that  have  one  worker  to 
between  10,000  and  20,000,  Satara,  Dharwar,  Kolha- 
pur, and  Surat  have  one  to  10,206,  10,689,  10,820,  and 
10,892  respectively  ; then  follow  in  order  Belgaum, 
Southern  Mahratta  Jaghirs,  Surat  Agency,  Mahi- 
kantha  Agency,  Kolaba,  Broach,  and  Kanara  ; the 
last  having  one  worker  to  19,559. 

The  proportion  of  one  worker  to  between  20,000 
and  40,000  of  the  people  is  found  in  the  six  districts 
of  Tirana,  Ratnagiri,  Rewa  Kantha  Agency,  East. 
Khandesh,  Palanpur,  Kathiawar;  the  first  having 
one  to  21,502,  and  the  last  one  to  32,828. 

Seventeen  districts  and  states  in  Bombay  are 
practically  unoccupied.  Hyderabad  has  one  to 
103,726,  Karachi  one  to  130,374,  and  Cutch  one  to 
256,240  ; while  fourteen  districts  report  no  workers 
at  all,  namely,  Larkana,  Sukkur,  Thar  and  Parkar, 
Upper  Sind  Frontier,  Janjira,  Jawahar,  Khandesh 
Agency,  Sawantvadi,  Akalkot,  Satara  Agency,  Sur- 
gana,  Savanur,  Kb  air  pur,  and  Jath  and  Daphlapur. 

The  four  Native  States  composing  Berar  have  162 
Christian  workers,  fifty-nine  foreign,  and  103  Indian, 
making  the  proportion  one  to  18,865.  Akola  and 
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Amraoti  have  one  to  12,699  and  17,522  respectively; 
and  Yeotmal  and  Buldana  have  one  to  26,784  and 
29,108  respectively. 

Of  the  ten  larger  divisions  noticed  in  this  paper 
only  three  have  more  than  one  worker  to  10,000 
people.  Madras  and  Bombay  have  already  been 
mentioned  as  in  this  class  ; the  third  is  the  Central 
Provinces,  where  the  proportion  is  one  to  8,047. 
The  massing  of  the  workers  in  a few  districts  is  as 
conspicuous  as  in  Madras  and  Bombay,  for  thirteen 
out  of  thirty-three  districts  have  eighty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  foreign  and  more  than  eighty-two  per 
cent  of  the  Indian  workers,  or  more  than  eighty- 
three  per  cent  of  all  the  workers.  The  proportion 
in  these  districts  is  one  to  5,676.  In  five  districts  it 
is  one  to  12,291 ; in  two  others  one  to  25,642;  and 
in  thirteen  districts  no  workers  are  reported. 

The  thirteen  districts  best  occupied  begin  with 
Jubbulpore,  which  has  one  worker  to  3,440  inhabi- 
tants. Then  follow  Hoshangabad,  with  one  to  4,275  ; 
Raipur,  one  to  4,633  ; Nagpur,  one  to  4,682  ; Nimar, 
one  to  5,210  ; and  so  on  in  order  Narasingpur,  Betul, 
Bilaspur,  Chindwara,  Saugor,  Bastar,  Nandgaon, 
and  Mandla,  the  last  having  one  worker  to  9,883 
people. 

Five  districts  follow  in  the  next  class,  namely, 
Drug,  Damoh,  Balaghat,  Chanda,  and  Bhandara  ; of 
which  the  first  has  one  worker  to  10,215  souls,  and 
the  last  one  to  18,420,  the  others  having  figures 
between  these  extremes. 

The  two  districts  that  have  one  to  between  20,000 
and  40,000  are  Wardla  with  one  worker  to  25,560; 
and  Khairagarh  with  one  to  25,510. 

The  thirteen  reporting  no  workers  are  Seoni, 
Makrai,  Kankar,  Chhuikhadan,  Kawardha,  Sakti, 
Raigarh,  Sarangarh,  Clmngbhakar,  Korea,  Sirguja, 
Udaipur,  and  Jashpur.  The  population  of  these 
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thirteen  is  1,757,060,  as  against  7,656,565  in  the 
thirteen  districts  of  the  first  class. 

Sikkim  is  a small  Native  State,  having  a popula- 
tion of  88,169,  three  foreign  Christian  workers  and 
five  Indian  workers,  a proportion  of  one  worker 
to  11,021  people. 

Baluchistan,  on  the  western  border,  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  namely, 

1.  British  Baluchistan.  It  has  a population  of 
438,016  and  twenty-six  workers,  of  whom  nine  are 

; foreign,  a proportion  of  one  to  16,847. 

2.  Native  States.  These  contain  323,717  inhabi- 
tants and  only  three  workers,  one  being  a foreigner. 
The  proportion  is  one  to  107,906. 

3.  Tribal  Areas.  There  are  22,000  people  and  no 
workers. 

Rajputana  is  divided  into  two  parts,  namely, 

(1)  Ajmere  Merwara,  British  Territory.  In  a 
population  of  501,395  there  are  247  Christian  work- 
ers, a proportion  of  one  to  2,030.  Thirty-three  of 
the  workers  are  foreigners. 

(2)  Native  States.  There  are  218  workers,  twenty- 
one  being  foreigners,  but  the  population  is  so  large, 
namely,  10,530,432,  that  there  is  only  one  worker 
to  48,305  people. 

In  the  new  Presidency  of  Bengal,  thereare  twenty- 
eight  districts  with  a population  of  45,678,308. 
Here  there  are  1,279  Christian  workers,  242  being 
foreign.  Four  districts  have  one  worker  to  4,137  ; 
four  others  have  one  to  25,420 ; and  twenty-one 
have  only  one  to  120,096.  Nearly  fifty  per  cent  of 
the  foreign,  and  fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  Indian 
workers  are  engaged  in  the  first  four  districts. 

These  are  Calcutta,  with  one  worker  to  1,875 
people ; Chittagong  Hill  Tracts,  one  to  6,412 ; 
Darjeeling  with  one  worker  to  6,729 ; and  Nadia, 
one  to  9,573. 
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Bengal  has  no  districts  in  the  second  class, 
though  Midnapore  is  almost  in  it,  having  one 
worker  to  20,003.  Then  there  are,  Hooghly  with 
one  to  26,584  ; Dinajpur,  one  to  31,779  ; and  Khulna, 
one  to  35,139. 

In  the  other  twenty-one  districts  of  Bengal  there 
are  seventy-five  foreign  and  223  Indian  workers 
fairly  evenly  distributed,  but  in  the  midst  of  such  an 
immense  population,  namely,  35,788,634,  that  they 
average  only  one  worker  to  120,096  souls.  Howrah 
has  one  to  41,024  ; Rajshahi  one  to  42,309  ; Bogra 
one  to  49,182  ; Jalpaiguri  one  to  53,152;  Burdwan 
one  to  62,329  ; after  these  follow  in  order  Jessore, 
Birbhum,  Dacca,  twenty-four  Parganas,  Packer- 
gang,  Bunkara,  Murshidabad,  Faridpur,  Mymen- 
singh,  Pabna,  Chittagong,  and  Rangpur,  the  last 
having  one  worker  to  265,140  ; in  addition  to  these 
Tippera,  Noakhali,  and  Malda  report  no  workers. 

The  only  large  division  that  has  so  few  workers 
as  to  be  practically  unoccupied  is  the  new  province 
of  Bihar  and  Orissa.  It  has  indeed  441  workers, 
152  being  foreigners,  but  the  population  numbers 
39,028,937,  and  the  proportion  is  only  one  to  88,507. 
One  district,  Ranchi,  has  one  to  19,839.  But  four 
districts  have  one  to  25,758;  and  nineteen  have  only 
one  to  215,514. 

The  four  districts  in  the  third  class  are  Chota 
Nagpur  States,  with  one  worker  to  20,705 ; Patna, 
with  one  to  21,172;  Cuttack,  one  to  26,033;  and 
Sonthal  Parganas,  one  to  31,889. 

One  hundred  and  forty-eight  workers  are  distri- 
buted in  nine  of  the  nineteen  districts  of  the  fourth 
class.  Hazaribagh  has  the  highest  proportion,  but 
that  is  only  one  to  47,753.  Then  follow  Singhbhum 
with  one  to  69,452 ; Gaya,  one  to  83,102  ; Monghyr, 
one  to  85,159;  Puri,  one  to  85,302;  Manbhum,  one 
to  85,998;  Bhagalpur,  one  to  89,232;  Purnea,  one  to 
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398,629  ; and  Darbhanga  with  one  worker,  a foreign- 
er, in  a population  of  2,929,513.  The  remaining 
ten  districts  report  no  workers ; they  are  Shahabad, 
Saran,  Cliamparan,  Muzzaffarpur,  Balasore,  Angul, 
Sambalpur,  Palaman,  Cooch  Bihar,  Orissa  Tributary 
States. 

Of  the  20,885  Christian  workers  in  all  these  pro- 
vinces ten  per  cent  are  foreigners  and  ninety  per 
cent  Indians;  while  among  the  foreigners  forty-six 
per  cent  are  males  and  fifty-four  per  cent  females, 
and  among  the  Indians  the  females  number  only 
thirty-one  per  cent.  v. 

Eighty-one  per  cent  of  these  workers  are  in  Bri- 
tish territory,  and  nineteen  per  cent  in  the  Native 
States.  The  population  of  the  former  is  152,767,099, 
and  of  the  latter  57,925,487,  that  is,  in  the  proportion 
of  seventy-three  per  cent  to  twenty-seven  per  cent. 
There  are  twenty-seven  Native  States  that  report 
no  workers  at  all,  while  on  the  other  hand  a few 
have  a very  large  number  of  workers.  Travancore 
leads  all  the  states  in  welcoming  Christian  workers, 
and  Cochin,  Pudukotta,  Mysore  and  Hyderabad 
are  not  far  behind. 

The  call  of  these  figures  is  for  more  workers  in 
the  vacant  places,  less  duplication  in  favoured  pla- 
ces, and  better  trained  workers  everywhere. 


CHAPTER  V 

Non-Protestant  Christian 
Effort  for  India 

IT  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  far  more  than 
one-half  of  the  Christians  of  India  are  not  the  fruit 
of  the  activity  of  the  Protestant  Church  (2,239,472 
out  of  3,876,203)  and  are  not  connected  with  it. 

According  to  the  two  last  Censuses  the  number  of 
the  three‘great  Christian  communities  were  : — 

1901  1911 

Roman  Catholics  ...  1,524,755  1,904,006 
Syrian  Christians  ...  248.741  315,162 

Protestants  ...  1.149,745  1,636,731 

In  these  figures  the  Romo-Syrian  Church,  since 
it  holds  allegiance  [to  Rome,  is  added  to  Roman 
Catholicism,  though  it  maintains  its  Syrian  liturgy. 
There  is  an  important  sense  in  which  the  Syrian 
Churches  are  Protestant,  as  is  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing pages.  Still  we  must  adhere  to  the  common 
use  of  ‘ Protestant  ’ for  the  purpose  of  our  book. 

It  is  well  to  call  attention  to  these  other  Christian 
bodies  the  members  of  which  are  fellow-workers 
with  us  in  the  task  and  opportunity  of  bringing 
India  to  Christ,  even  though  they  may  differ  widely 
from  us  in  many  doctrines  and  methods. 


Growth  in  Percentage 
a decade  growth 

379,251  25% 

66,421  27% 

486,986  41i/<j% 
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1.  The  Syrian  Church 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  S.  HUNT,  ALLEPPEY,  TRAVANCORE 

The  oldest  Christian  community  in  India,  whose 
members  are  generally  called  ‘ the  Syrians  \ has  its 
home  in  the  south-west  corner  of  the  Peninsula, 
in  the  States  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  and  in  the 
most  southerly  portion  of  British  Malabar.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  paper,  the  ‘ Syrian  Church  ’ will 
be  understood  as  comprehending  the  several  eccle- 
siastical organizations  to  which  the  Syrians  belong  ; 
for  there  has,  strictly  speaking,  been  no  one  body 
comprising  all  the  Indian  Syrians  since  the  six- 
teenth century.  The  Syrians  are,  at  present,  divided 
among  the  following  Churches  : — 

1.  The  Indian  Branch  of  the  Jacobite  Syrian 
Church,  the  head  of  which  is  the  Patriarch  of 
Antioch,  who  lives  at  Mardin,  in  Asia  Minor. 

2.  The  Indian  Branch  of  the  Chaldean  (Nesto- 
rian)  Syrian  Church,  the  head  of  which  is  the 
Katholikos  of  the  East,  who  lives  at  Qu’dchanis  in 
Kurdistan. 

3.  The  Mar  Thoma  (Reformed)  Syrian  Church  of 
South  India  under  its  own  Metropolitan,  who  lives 
at  Tiruwella,  in  Travancore. 

But  there  are  also  (a)  the  Romo-Syrians,  and 
( b ) the  Syro-Anglicans. 

Of  these  (a)  are  those  Syrians  who  are  in  com- 
munion with  the  Church  of  Rome,  but  are  permitted 
to  use  a Syriac  Liturgy  and  to  have  Bishops  and 
Clergy  of  their  own  race,  and  (6)  are  those  Syrians 
who  are  members  of  the  Church  of  England.1  As 
however,  the  work  of  the  Roman  and  Anglican 

1 Individual  Syrians  are  members  of  other  bodies,  as  the 
Salvation  Army,  the  Brethren  and  Christian  Churches  in  places 
where  they  temporarily  reside;  but  these  do  not  constitute  what 
may  be  termed  a branch  of  the  Syrian  community. 
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Churches  is  dealt  with  elsewhere  in  this  volume  (a) 
and  (l>)  must  be  excluded  from  consideration  here, 
though  together  they  form  a majority  of  the  Syrian 
community. 

Before  completing  these  preliminary  explana- 
tions, it  seems  necessary  to  point  out  that,  the  in- 
clusion of  the  Syrian  community,  as  a whole,  among 
‘ the  non-Protestant  bodies  ’ can  be  defended  only  by 
employing  a strictly  technical  definition  of  the  word 
‘Protestant.’  For,  as  will  presently  be  shown,  a 
large,  section  of  the  Syrian  community  (the  ances- 
tors of  those  now  included  under  1,2,3,  and  h)  did 
most  vehemently  protest  against  the  domination  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  while  the  Protes- 
tant Reformation  of  the  West  has,  directly  or  in- 
directly, influenced  almost  the  whole  of  the  com- 
munity. 

In  such  a work  as  this,  the  main  interest  of  the 
Syrian  community  lies,  of  course,  in  its  missionary 
activities  and  may  one  not  add  ? — possibilities. 
But  before  reaching  that  point  it  seems  necessary 
to  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Syrian  community 
and  the  present  state  of  their  Church,  or  Churches. 

Who  are  the  Syrian  Christians  ? How  came  they 
to  be  so  long  established  in  those  two  secluded 
Hindu  States  ? To  these  questions  the  Syrians  them- 
selvesreply,  St.  Thomas,  after  our  Lord’s  Ascension, 
came  to  India,  preached  in  Travancore,  made  con- 
verts from  among  the  Brahmans  and  formed  a 
church  ; he  afterwards  crossed  the  Ghats  and  was 
martyred  at  Mylapore  in  A.D.  52.1  Subsequently 

1 The  tradition  that  St.  Thomas  evangelized  India  is  at  least 
as  old  as  the  Apocryphal  ‘Acts’  (circa  the  third  Century),  where 
the  conversion  of  the  Indian  king  Gondophares  is  described;  but 
this  king’s  ‘India’  was  the  India  of  the  Bible  (Esther  i.  1),  i.e. 
West  of  the  Indus.  The  earliest  reference  to  the  martyrdom  at 
Mylapore  seems  to  be  of  the  thirteenth  century,  but  references 
to  Christians  in  Malabar  go  back  to  the  sixth  century. 
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another  Thomas,  a pious  merchant  of  Cana,  came 
bringing  Syrian  priests  and  people  whom  he  settled 
in  the  land.  The  descendents  of  these  settlers  and 
converts  are  the  Indian  Syrians  of  to-day,  their 
church  is  the  church  which  the  Apostle  founded 
Historians  ascribe  to  Nestorian  zeal  the  origin 
of  the  Indian  Syrian  Church.  Driven  out  of  or- 
thodox Christendom  after  the  Council  of  Ephesus 
(A. D.  431)  the  Nestorians  pressed  eastwards,  even 
to  China,  preaching  the  gospel  of  a human  Saviour, 
indwelt  by  the  divine  word.  A church  was  prob- 
ably planted  by  them  in  South  West  India.  When 
the  Indian  Syrians  emerged  into  the  view  of  the 
western  world,  at  the  coming  of  the  Portuguese  to 
India  in  the  fifteenth  century,  they  are  generally  be- 
lieved to  have  been  Nestorians,  and  an  inscription, 
still  to  be  seen  in  one  of  their  churches,  which  is 
considered  to  be  not  later  than  the  seventh  century,1 
seems  to  be  Nestorian.  Portugal  determined  to 
purge  them  of  this  heresy  ; and  all  the  devices  that 
an  iron-willed,  fearless,  fervent  sixteenth-century 
Jesuit  could  employ  eventually  succeeded  (in  1599) 
in  bringing  them  into  obedience  to  the  See  of  Rome. 
For  only  half  a century  however.  Then  the  waning 
of  Portugal’s  power,  and  the  arrival  of  an  ecclesias- 
tic from  Syria,  led  many  to  revolt  from  Rome  and 
place  themselves  under  this  ecclesiastic.  He  was 
a Jacobite,  but  he  was  a Syrian  ; thus  these  quondam 
Nestorians  become  Monophisites,  and  continue  so 
to  be.  Those  who  retained  their  allegiance  to  Rome 
were  the  ancestors  of  the  present  Romo-Syrians ; 
while  the  subsequent  appearance  of  a Nestorian 
Bishop  drew  some  back  to  Nestorianism,  the  great- 
grandfathers of  the  so-called  Chaldeans  of  to-day. 

1 Because  it  is  in  Pahlavi  which  ceased  to  be  used  after  the 
sixth  or  seventh  century,  hut  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  ‘lapi- 
dary inscriptions  are  often  written  in  antique  characters.’ 
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Western  Christendom  became  aware  of  the  Syrians 
again  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  chiefly 
through  the  writings  of  Claudius  Buchanan,  who 
visited  them  in  1805.  The  spectacle  of  this  ancient 
Christian  community,  ‘ a sanctuary  in  the  midst  of 
the  heathen  ’,  aroused  so  much  sympathetic  interest 
in  England,  that  when  the  C.  M.  S.  were  invited  to 
send  missionaries  to  Travancore,  to  try  to  revive 
the  church,  to  educate  her  priests,  to  translate  the 
Scriptures  into  the  vernacular,  and  generally  to  en- 
lighten the  community,  they  gladly  responded  in 
1816  by  sending  four  clergymen  to  give  themselves 
to  this  work.  Very  faithfully  those  first  mission- 
aries and  their  immediate  successors  devoted  them- 
selves to  this  task,  in  the  hope  that,  if  this  Church 
were  ret  ired,  apostles  and.  missionaries  to  their  fellow 
Indians  wotdd  arise  from  her , a hope  never  relin- 
quished. For  twenty  years  the  C.  M.  S.  Travancore 
Mission  was  mainly  (almost  exclusively)  a ‘ Mission 
of  Help’  to  the  Syrians;  thereafter  its  efforts  were 
chiefly  directed  to  the  conversion  of  non-Christians. 
There  was,  in  fact,  a dissolution  of  partnership. 
But  a considerable  body  of  the  Syrians  decided 
to  attach  themselves  to  the  missionaries  and  the 
Church  of  England,  and  their  descendents  are  the 
‘ Syro-Anglicans’,  loyal  members  of  the  Church  of 
their  choice  while  cherishing  the  memory  of  the 
stock  whence  they  have  sprung.  The  mission- 
aries’ efforts  to  foster  enlightenment  begot  a desire 
for  reform  in  others  also,  and  affected  the  Metro- 
politan bishop  ; eventually  in  1876  a definite  clea- 
vage took  place  between  the  conservative  Jacobite 
party  and  those  who  followed  the  reforming  Bishop. 
The  latter  party  now  constitute  the  Mar  Thoma 
Reformed  Syrian  Church. 

In  Travancore  and  Cochin,  the  Christians  form 
rather  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  population.  Of 
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these  Christians  a majority  are  Syrians,  or  of  Syrian 
origin.  According  to  last  year’s  census  statistics  of 
the  several  sections  of  the  Syrians  their  numbers 
are  as  follows:  Jacobites,  225,190;  Reformed,  75,848 
Nestorians,  13,780;  Romo-Syrians,  413,142;  Syro- 
Anglicans,  5,000. 

The  Syrians  have  been  described  as  ‘ strongly 
episcopal  Jacobites,  Reformers  and  Chaldeans 
all  have  their  metropolitan  bishops  (called  ‘ Met- 
rans  ’),  suffragan  bishops  and  other  dignitaries ; 
the  ministry  consists  of  priests  (kattanars),  deacons 
and  sub-deacons.  The  Jacobite  and  Reformed  Met- 
ropolitans are  drawn  from  the  community  in  India; 
the  Chaldean  Metropolitans  (and  one  of  the  Jacobite 
bishops)  come  from  Syria.  These  three  bodies  are 
‘ self-supporting’  and  ‘self-governing,  that  is,  they  re- 
ceive no  money  from  outside  their  own  churches  for 
the  maintenance  of  their  clergy  and  fabrics  (except, 
possibly,  subscriptions  for  special  objects  from  non- 
Syrian  sympathizers).  Moreover,  in  the  case  of  the 
Jacobites  and  Chaldeans,  they  remit  to  the  heads  of 
their  churches  in  Asia  Minor  considerable  sums 
annually.  All  are  inclined  to  be  intolerant  of  ex- 
ternal control.  The  bishops  are  celibate,  not  so 
the  ordinary  clergy;  the  sub-deacons  are  usually 
ordained  when  quite  small  boys.  On  the  whole,  the 
clergy  are  looked  up  to,  and  are  increasingly  enti- 
tled to  respect.  Many  earnest  and  enlightened 
and  some  saintly  men  are  to  be  found  among  them. 

The  Syrian  churches  follow  one  unvarying  archi- 
tectural style,  the  most  noteworthy  feature  of  which 
externally  is  that  the  chancel  roof  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  nave.  The  large  open  porch,  with  curi- 
ously carved  wooden  gable-end,  and  the  white- 
washed crudely  ornamented  west  front  (a  compa- 
ratively modern  addition)  are  also  characteristic. 
Within,  the  churches,  like  most  ‘eastern’  church- 
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es,  are  unprovided  with  seats,  and  the  altar  is 
hidden  by  a veil.  Ordinarily,  there  is  a gallery  at 
the  west  end.  To  western  eyes  most  of  the  church- 
es seem  dark  and  dingy,  with  tawdry  (if,  often, 
archaeologically  interesting)  decorations.  Some  of 
them,  most  probably,  date  back  a thousand  years. 
Of  course,  they  have  been  many  times  rebuilt.  In 
all  these  sections  the  kuruban1  (eucharist)  is  the 
chief  Sunday  service ; Syriac  liturgies  are  used, 
with  a curious,  intricate  intoning,  and  a somewhat 
elaborate  ritual.  The  distinctive  notes  of  their 
faith  appear  in  the  services  of  the  Jacobites  and 
Chaldeans ; the  Reformed  Church  have  a Reformed 
Liturgy,  some  services  in  the  vernacular  and  pray- 
er-meetings. Some  among  the  Jacobites  also  favour 
these  things,  while,  for  endeavouring  to  work  in 
the  same  direction,  the  Chaldean  Metropolitan  has 
recently  angered  the  more  conservative  (and  pre- 
ponderating) section  of  his  Church.  All  the  Syri- 
ans read  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular.  The 
Julian  calendar  is  adhered  to. 

These  Christians  form  a distinctive  element  in 
the  peoples  of  the  two  Native  States.  The  earliest 
notices  of  them  refer  to  their  intelligence  and 
integrity,  and  this  is  still  their  characteristic. 
Some  are  now  holding  high  and  responsible  offices. 
They  may  be  known  by  their  names,  e.g.,  Givaru- 
ghese*,  Chakko,  Chandy,  Kuruwilla,  etc.  (George, 
Jacob,  Alexander,  Cyril).  Though  their  Shemitic 
origin  is  denied  by  authorities,  Syrians  with  Shemitic 
features,  and  even  colouring,  are  sometimes  seen. 
They  have  their  own  educational  establishments, 
going  up  to  the  high-school  standard,  and  their 

1 A word  having  affinity  to  Corban  a gift  (Mark  vii.  11). 

2 Givarughese  is  generally  shortened  to  Varughese  or  Varkki ; 
it  is  pronounced  ‘Geewergheez'  which  is  not  very  remote  from 
■■Giorgios’.  England's  patron  Saint  was  a Syrian  ! 
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women  are  superior  in  literacy  to  any  non-Christian 
Indian  women.  They  are  often  married  very  young, 
but  the  tendency  is  towards  a higher  age ; the 
dowry  system  is  a severe  tax  upon  the  poor  fathers 
of  several  daughters.  As  in  other  Indian  commu- 
nities, the  family  is  a very  compact,  tightly  cohering, 
and  often  highly  sensitive  entity.  All  sections  of 
the  community  have,  during  the  last  two  years, 
joined  with  other  Christians  in  a congress  to 
promote  the  well  being  of  the  whole  Christian 
community. 

But  what  of  their  missionary  work  ? Most  prob- 
ably, in  the  olden  days,  none  was  undertaken. 
No  traces  of  any  effort  (systematic  or  otherwise) 
seem  to  remain.  Perhaps  they  may  have  exercised 
a ‘ leavening  ’ influence  upon  Hindu  thought.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  the  cult  of  ‘ bhakti  ’ arose 
out  of  the  contact  of  Hinduism  (as  represented  by 
Ramanuja  and  other  Southern  poets  and  philoso- 
phers) with  Syrian  Christianity.  Certainly,  during 
the  long  centuries,  the  surrounding  Hinduism  affect- 
ed the  Syrian  community,  and  semi-Hindu  customs 
crept  in  among  them.  The  Syrians  were,  in  effect, 
a ‘good’  caste;  they  were  officially  accorded,  in 
Cochin,  a status  equal  to  the  Nairs.1  It  would  seem 
to  them  in  those  days  a thing  unnatural,  if  not 
impossible,  to  admit  into  their  ranks  converts  of 
inferior  caste.  One  of  the  reasons  assigned  by  the 
Danish  missionaries  on  the  east  coast  in  the  eight- 
eenth century  for  not  trying  to  employ  Syrians  in 
missionary  work,  when  asked  to  do  so  by  the 
S.P.C.K.,  who  subsidized  them,  was  this  very  thing. 
The  main  purpose  of  the  C.  M.  S.  mission,  in  the 

'Nairs  are  Sudras,  but,  in  Malabar,  virtually  rank  next  to 
Brahmans.  Much  Brahman  blood  runs  in  their  veins  owing  to 
the  peculiar  marriage  customs  of  the  Malayaii  Brahmans. 
According  to  Syrian  accounts  of  their  origin  the  same  may  be 
said  of  them ; hence,  perhaps,  this  privilege. 
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early  nineteenth  century,  was,  as  has  been  stated, 
to  awaken  these  churches  to  their  duty  to  their  non- 
Christian  neighbours.  And  many  of  the  Syrians 
who  joined  the  Anglican  Church  were  inflamed  with 
missionary  zeal ; they  became  pastors,  evangelists 
and  catechists,  and  voluntary  workers.  And  now 
we  have  the  Reformed  Church  enthusiastically 
maintaining  four  missionaries  of  their  own  race, 
who  labour  in  connexion  with  the  National  Mission- 
ary Society,  at  Karwar  in  the  Bombay  Presidency. 
From  this  humble  beginning  what  may  not,  under 
God’s  good  Providence,  yet  come  to  pass  ? All  who 
love  and  admire  the  Syrians  pray  that  their  church- 
es may  arise  and  shine,  and  accomplish  their  high 
destiny  to  he  a light  to  lighten  the  races  of  this  land. 


2.  The  Jacobite  Syrian  Church 

BY  HIS  GRACE  THE  METROPOLITAN 

1.  Constitution  of  the  Church.  The  head  of  the 
Church  is  the  Metropolitan  of  Malankara,  who 
should,  of  necessity,  be  a native  of  this  country 
and  of  Syrian  parentage.  Below  the  Metropolitan, 
there  are  diocesan  bishops,  who  are  ex-officio 
members  of  the  managing  committee — the  chief 
executive  body  of  the  Church.  The  Jacobite  Syrian 
Patriarch  of  Antioch  is  the  spiritual  head  of  the 
church,  and  he  consecrates  candidates  elected  by 
the  community  for  episcopal  dignity.  The  author- 
ity of  the  patriarch  extends  only  ‘ to  a general 
spiritual  supervision  over  the  church,’  and  in  mat- 
ters temporal,  the  church  has  ever  been,  and  is,  an 
independent  church.  The  Metropolitan  of  Malan- 
kara, after  his  consecration,  by  the  Patriarch  or  by 
his  duly  authorized  delegate,  becomes  by  virtue  of 
his  election  and  acceptance  by  the  church  the  head 
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of  the  Church  of  Malankara.  The  Bishops,  together 
with  the  other  twenty-four  members  of  the  manag- 
ing committee,  consisting  of  priests  and  laymen 
in  the  proportion  of  one  to  two,  are  responsible  to 
‘ The  Malankara  Jacobite  Association  ’ (the  General 
Synod)  formed  by  one  clerical  and  two  lay  represen- 
tatives from  each  congregation  in  the  Archdio- 
cese. The  Metropolitan  is  the  President  both  of  the 
Association  and  the  Managing  Committee.  Elec- 
tion by  the  people  is  always  a necessary  condition- 
precedent  either  to  the  ordination  of  parish  priests 
or  the  consecration  of  Bishops. 


2.  Statistics 


(metropolitan  the  most  reverend  mar  geevarghese 

DIONYSIUS) 


Diocesan  bishops 

5 

Rambans  (monks) 

8 

Priests  and  deacons 

750 

Lay  workers 

120 

Communicants 

...  '300,000 

Churches 

Chapels 

282 

30 

Monasteries 

3 

Seminaries  (Syriac  colleges) 

3 

High  schools 

3 

Middle  and  elementary  schools 

116 

Religious  magazines  ... 

3 

Printing  press 

1 

3.  Self-Support  in  the  Church 

the  church  is  a regular  salary 
Bishops,  being  celibates,  live  invar 


To  no  office  in 
attached.  The 
iably  in  the  parish 


1 In  the  Census  Report  of  1911  the  figures  placed  to  the  credit 
of  this  body  are  225,190.  (Ed.) 

10 
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church  while  on  visitation  tour,  and  each  parish 
maintains  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  while  in 
their  midst.  Besides,  five  per  cent  of  the  total  in- 
come of  each  parish  church  is  to  he  sent  to  the 
headquarters.  Parish  priests  are  not  transferred 
from  place  to  place;  and  priests  generally  come 
from  families  of  position  and  standing.  They  have 
a share  of  the  income  of  the  church  according  to 
certain  proportions.  The  parishioners  do  not  pay  a 
monthly  or  periodical  subscription.  Baptism,  mar- 
riage, burial  and  certain  other  rites  have  fees  at- 
tached to  them.  When  extra  money  is  needed,  the 
Palliyoyam,  i.e.  the  general  body  of  the  congrega- 
tion, assemble  at  a notice  given  by  the  vicar  and 
agree  upon  raising  the  money  by  setting  apart  (1)  a 
coconut  tree  or  a pepper  vine,  for  each  compound; 
{2)  a small  measure  of  rice  from  every  quantity 
sent  to  the  boiling  pot,  the  measure  increasing  or  de- 
creasing according  to  the  affluence  or  otherwise  of 
the  family;  and  (3)  by  voluntary  contributions. 
These  tiny  drops  swell  to  a pretty  large  amount. 

4.  Evangelistic  Work  in  the  Church.  There  is 
an  Evangelistic  Association  with  branches  in  the 
various  dioceses.  It  maintains  eight  regularly  paid 
evangelists,  two  priests  and  six  laymen,  with  more 
than  a hundred  volunteers  throughout  the  Arch- 
diocese. The  funds  required  are  always  raised  by 
voluntary  contributions  from  the  parishioners  as 
the  evangelists  visit  each  parish. 

5.  Sunday  Schools.  There  are  Sunday  schools 
in  the  majority  of  the  parishes  and  fresh  attempts 
are  being  made  to  better  organize  and  consolidate 
them.  The  grant-in-aid  elementary  vernacular 
schools  always  serve  as  bases  of  operations.  The 
teachers  in  them  are  as  a rule  members  of  the 
church,  and  wdiere  they  fail,  other  enthusiastic 
young  men  carry  on  the  good  work. 
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6.  Night  Schools.  Night  schools  for  the  poor 
and  backward  classes  are  rising  in  some  places. 

7.  Union  for  Bible  Reading  and  Prayer.  The 
church  has  always  been  careful  to  instruct  the 
masses  in  the  holy  word.  Even  before  the  intro- 
duction of  the  printed  Bible  by  the  Bible  Society, 
adaptations  of  the  sacred  word  in  the  vernacular, 
4 miracle  plays  ’ and  other  realistic  performances 
had  done  duty  for  the  Bible.  To  promote  the  study 
of  the  Bible  with  intelligence  and  interest,  a maga- 
zine is  circulated  with  helpful  notes  on  the  portions 
selected  for  reading.  Bible  reading  unions  are 
formed  all  over  and  each  Union  is  in  charge  of  a 
leader.  About  2,000  copies  of  the  magazine  are 
circulated  mostly  to  the  union  leaders.  Each 
union  consists  of  from  five  to  fifteen  members  on 
an  average,  and  the  number  is  advisedly  limited. 

8.  Congregations  of  Backward  Classes.  As  a 
result  of  evangelical  work  among  the  Pulayas  and 
Parayas  more  than  twenty-five  congregations  are 
cared  for.  The  parish  priests  of  the  respective 
places  minister  to  their  needs  also. 

9.  The  Syrian  Church  Tract  Society.  Besides 
other  publications,  the  Society  has  already  issued  a 
few  ‘Tracts  for  the  Times’,  the  publications  of  the 
Oxford  Movement. 

10.  Printing  Press.  From  the  press,  religious 
books  are  issued,  mostly  prayer  books  of  sorts,  de- 
votional books,  text  books  for  Sunday  classes,  etc. 

11.  Foreign  Mission.  It  is  about  a quarter  of  a 
century  since  an  attempt  at  mission  work  abroad 
was  undertaken.  The  Most  Reverend  Mar  Julius 
Alvarez,  a native  of  Goa,  was  consecrated  a Bishop 
in  1889  and  a new  diocese  was  formed  outside  the 
historic  boundaries  of  Malankara.  There  are  over 
twenty  churches  in  North  Canara,  in  Ceylon  and 
about  the  gulf  of  Mannar  belonging  to  Mar  Julius 
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Alvarez  diocese.  These  churches  are  to  form  bases 
of  operation  and  an  earnest  attempt  is  now  being 
made  to  rouse  the  ancient  Church  to  send  forth 
missionaries  into  and  around  the  congregations  of 
Bishop  Alvarez. 

12.  Faith  and  Worship.  The  Syrian  Church  is 
in  full  communion  with  the  Armenian  and  the 
Coptic  Churches  in  the  Near  East.  In  doctrine 
and  ritual,  she  closely  resembles  the  orthodox 
churches  of  the  East.  She  believes  in  the  perfect 
manhood  and  the  perfect  Godhead  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ  and  it  is  a mistaken  notion  current  in  certain 
quarters  that  she  holds  monophysite  doctrines.  The 
Syrian  Church  holds  the  doctrines  of  baptismal 
regeneration,  the  real  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  the 
Lord  Man  in  the  Holy  Eucharist,  and  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Saints.  The  sacrifice  of  the  Eucha- 
rist is  offered  to  God  the  Father,  not  by  the  officiat- 
ing priest  alone,  but  by  the  whole  church,  militant 
and  triumphant  in  one  body. 

13.  The  Modern  Phase.  As  shown  above,  the 
Patriarch  of  Antioch  possesses  only  a spiritual  sway 
over  the  church.  The  present  incumbent  made  an 
attempt  about  a year  or  so  ago  to  secure  absolute 
control  over  the  church.  The  natural  feeling  of 
reverence  inborn  in  the  Syrian  Christian  towards 
his  spiritual  superiors  was  made  use  of  by  the 
Patriarch  to  gain  his  own  ends.  There  is  stout 
opposition  to  any  encroachments  from  outside  on 
the  long  established  autonomy  and  the  blood  bought 
privileges  of  the  church.  The  present  struggle  to 
maintain  the  status  quo  has  very  deeply  stirred  the 
church  and  it  is  bound  to  produce  immense  good 
in  years  to  come. 
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3.  The  Mar  Thoma  Reformed  Syrian 
Church  of  Malabar 

BY  HIS  GRACE  THE  METROPOLITAN 

Early  History.  The  advent  of  the  Portuguese  in 
India  towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  was 
a time  of  sore  trial  to  the  Syrian  Church.  By  means 
of  persecutions  and  their  influence  with  the  native 
rajahs,  they  sought  to  win  the  Syrians  over  into  the 
Roman  Church.  Unable  to  withstand  them,  the 
church  in  its  entirety  had  to  acknowledge  the  papal 
supremacy  and  owe  allegiance  to  that  see  for  well- 
nigh  half  a century.  About  1653  it,  however,  threw 
off  the  Roman  yoke  and  returned  to  its  original 
faith  and  practices.  But  a considerable  section 
were  content  to  remain  in  the  Roman  Church  ; their 
descendants  being  the  present  Syro-Romans. 

While  the  struggle  was  hardest  with  the  Portu- 
guese, the  Patriarch  of  Antioch  sent  his  emissaries 
to  Malabar.  Coming  as  they  did  from  a sister  orient 
church,  the  Malankara  Church,  sore  in  need  of 
sympathy  and  communion,  felt  her  hands  immensely 
strengthened,  the  existence  of  various  points  of 
affinity  between  the  two  Churches  helping  to  streng- 
then the  bond  at  this  critical  stage.  Very  friendly 
relations  existed,  until  later  on  the  Jacobite  Patri- 
arch of  Antioch  began  to  claim  supremacy  over  this 
ancient  Church  of  St.  Thomas. 

Thus  the  church  continued  to  exist  under  great 
difficulties  and  various  vicissitudes.  Extremely 
baneful  were  the  effects  produced  in  the  church  by 
its  intercourse  with  the  alien  churches.  Superstiti- 
ous beliefs  and  unscrjptural  doctrines  and  practices 
crept  in. 

But  God  did  not  forget  His  people  and  His  graci- 
ous Providence  was  silently  at  work.  It  was  when 
the  darkness  was  thickest  that  the  C.  M.  S.  mission- 
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aries  arrived  on  the  scene.  Their  efforts,  especially 
the  translation  into  the  vernacular  of  the  Bible, 
which  hitherto  remained  in  Syriac,  known  only  to 
the  clergy,  was  a great  help  in  redeeming  the 
church  from  its  spiritual  bondage.  When,  after 
a while,  the  Anglican  Church  came  to  he  founded 
in  Travancore,  several  joined  that  Church  and  their 
descendants  are  to-day  known  as  the  Syro- Angli- 
cans. 

A large  and  powerful  section  of  the  people  was 
still  opposed  to  all  reforms.  Unable  to  cope  with 
Mar  Athanasius,  who  was  very  powerful  and  highly 
influential  with  the  Government,  the  party  oppos- 
ing reformation  applied  for  help  to  the  Patriarch 
of  Antioch.  Eager  to  establish  his  supremacy  over 
the  Church  of  St.  Thomas,  the  Patriarch  was  not 
slow  in  trying  to  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity 
thus  presented.  He  consecrated  Mar  Joseph 
Dionysius  as  the  Syrian  Metropolitan,  the  Patri- 
arch came  in  person  to  fight  out  his  alleged  claims. 
Mar  Athanasius  died  the  year  after,  having  already 
consecrated  his  successor  Mar  Thomas  Athanasius. 
Needless  to  say  it  was  a heavy  blow  to  the  reform- 
ing church. 

Division  in  the  Church.  The  Antiochan  party 
who  called  themselves  Jacobite  Syrians  was  con- 
siderably strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  the  Patri- 
arch. The  lawsuit  that  was  launched  oven  before 
the  death  of  Mar  Athanasius,  having  been  decided 
in  favour  of  the  Jacobites,  completed  and  confirmed 
the  division  in  the  church.  Thus  the  Mar  Thoma 
Syrians  also  known  as  the  ‘Reformed  Syrians’, 
first  so-called  by  the  Antiochan  party,  had  to  give  up 
all  churches  and  seminaries  together  with  all  pro- 
perty appertaining  thereto.  This  was  a terrible 
crisis  for  the  church,  friends  and  foes  alike  prog- 
nosticating its  immediate  extinction. 
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Having  been  deprived  of  the  original  churches 
and  seminaries,  as  well  as  of  all  landed  property, 
the  church  has  been  for  the  last  twenty-five  years 
straining  every  nerve  to  supply  the  needs.  There 
are  now  140  churches  and  chapels,  several  of  which 
are  only  in  course  of  construction.  The  church 
has  80,000  adherents  of  whom  about  30,000  are 
communicants.  The  church  is  an  independent  and 
self-supporting  one,  the  chief  source  of  income 
being  church  fees  and  monthly  contributions  from 
each  family.  The  clergy  are  maintained  out  of 
parish  funds,  which  also  contribute  to  the  general 
treasury.  The  community  now  owns  and  con- 
ducts two  higher  grade  secondary  schools  and 
four  lower  grade  secondary  schools  (three  for 
boys  and  one  for  girls)  and  eighty  primary  schools 
with  a total  strength  of  3,510,  the  teaching  staff 
numbering  161. 

Church  Government.  The  Metropolitan  elected 
by  the  community  and  duly  consecrated  is  the  head 
of  the  Church.  He  is  assisted  by  two  Vicars- 
General  and  an  Advisory  Council.  The  senior 
Vicar-General,  the  Very  Rev.  Eipe  Thoma  Kattanar, 
is  also  the  President  of  the  Assembly. 

Ministry.  Candidates  for  ordination  are  exa- 
mined by  a Committee  appointed  for  the  purpose 
and  if  found  eligible  are  ordained  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan. The  deacons  have  to  undergo  a course  of 
studies  in  Syriac  and  Theology ; for  the  latter 
course  they  are  sent  to  some  one  of  the  Theological 
Institutions  of  the  C.  M.  S.  or  to  another  evangeli- 
cal society.  The  deacons  on  completing  their 
course  of  studies  are  ordained  as  ministers  and  are 
then  put  in  charge  of  parishes.  Two  graduates  are 
now  undergoing  training ; one  in  the  Theological 
College  at  Bangalore  and  the  other  in  the  Wycliffe 
College  at  Toronto,  Canada, 
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Spiritual  and  Evangelical.  The  doctrines  and 
practices  of  the  church  are  purely  evangelical. 
Bible  study  is  given  the  prominent  place  it  deserves 
in  the  church.  The  teaching  of  Scriptures  is  en- 
forced in  high  schools  and  particular  attention  is 
paid  to  the  religious  training  of  students  in  the 
boarding  home  attached  to  the  high  schools.  Good 
work  among  women  is  carried  on  by  two  English 
ladies  to  whose  benevolence  the  Nicholson  Syrian 
Girls’  School  and  Training  Home  owes  its  existence. 

The  Malabar  Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Christian  Evan- 
gelistic Association,  the  oldest  indigenous  mission- 
ary society  in  India  is  the  missionary  body  of  the 
Mar  Thoma  Syrian  Church  and  was  founded  in 
September  1888  with  the  object  of  spreading  the 
gospel  among  the  non-Christians  and  of  deepening 
spiritual  life  among  Christians.  The  Association 
owns  and  conducts  a higher  grade  secondary 
school  S.  C.  seminary,  one  of  the  high  schools  men- 
tioned above,  at  Tiruvalla  and  twenty-three  primary 
schools.  Besides  the  teachers  engaged  in  high 
and  primary  schools  there  are  fourteen  evangelists 
whose  work  consists  in  organizing  and  conducting 
meetings,  street-preaching,  house-to-house  visits, 
and  such  like.  The  Association  has  sent  out  three 
missionaries  to  the  foreign  field  who  are  now  working 
at  Karwar,  North  Canara  under  the  N.  M.  Society. 
A managing  committee  consisting  of  twelve  mem- 
bers carries  on  the  business  of  the  Association. 
On  an  average  a sum  of  Rs  10,000  is  collected 
annually;  but  this  amount  is  found  inadequate  to 
meet  the  growing  demands.  First  fruits  are  collect- 
ed in  every  parish  and  is  chiefly  devoted  to  the  main- 
tenance of  the  missionaries  in  the  foreign  field. 

Maramannu  Convention.  Under  the  auspices  of 
the  Association  a largely  extended  convention  ex- 
tending to  a week  has  been,  for  the  last  sixteen 
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years,  held  regularly  at  Maramannu  for  the  spiritual 
edification  of  Christians.  The  meeting  is  convened 
generally  in  March,  and  twenty  to  twenty-five 
thousand  attend.  The  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A.,  is  the 
moving  spirit  and  leading  speaker. 

Sunday  Schools.  Another  important  body  in  the 
Church  is  the  Sunday  School  Union,  which  was 
formed  in  1905.  Under  its  auspices  the  existing 
work  has  been  organized  and  several  Sunday  schools 
were  established.  There  is  now  scarcely  a parish 
without  its  Sunday  school,  which  in  some  parishes 
number  over  twelve.  The  Sunday  School  Sandar- 
sini , the  monthly  organ  of  the  Union  is  meeting  a 
great  need.  During  the  current  year  the  Union 
was  affiliated  with  the  India  Sunday  School  Union. 

Mar  Thoma  Students’  Camp.  A Students’  camp 
more  or  less  on  the  lines  of  Pallavaram  students’ 
camp  at  Madras  was  organized  and  held  for  the 
first  time  in  April  last  in  the  Syrian  Christian 
.Seminary  at  Tiruvalla.  It  is  believed  that  this 
meeting  has  stimulated  many  a young  man  to  live 
a worthier  and  nobler  life. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.  In  all  the  important  centres  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  meetings  are  regularly  held  and  young  men 
appear  to  take  a keen  interest  in  the  working  of 
these  Associations.  Some  of  these  Associations 
are  affiliated  to  the  Indian  National  Council  at 
Calcutta. 


4.  Roman  Catholicism 

BV  FATHER  E.R.  HULL,  S.J.,  EDITOR  OF  THE  'EXAMINER’,  BOMBAY 

From  the  Catholic  point  of  view  nothing  in  the 
way  of  a complete  general  history  of  the  Church  in 
India  has  yet  been  written,  though  the  materials 
for  such  a work  are  abundant  and  might  easily  be 
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collected.  They  consist  chiefly  of  the  records  and 
histories  of  the  different  religious  orders,  collections 
of  official  documents,  monographs  on  particular 
missions  and  biographies  of  eminent  missionaries — 
as  well  as  occasional  literature  of  various  kinds. 
Some  rather  scanty  general  histories  have  been 
written  by  Protestants ; but  most  of  them  display 
animus  and  have  to  be  read  with  caution. 

The  Thomas  Christians.  Before  the  advent  of 
the  Portuguese  in  1498,  the  history  of  Christianity 
in  India  is  practically  identical  with  the  history  of 
the  Thomas  Christians  of  the  Malabar  Coast. 
According  to  a tradition  tenaciously  maintained 
amongst  them,  their  conversion  was  in  the  first 
instance  due  to  the  Apostle  St.  Thomas.  Whatever 
view  may  be  taken  of  this  tradition,  which  contains 
nothing  improbable  in  itself,  at  least  the  existence 
of  Christians  in  India  is  witnessed  to  by  the  signa- 
ture at  the  Council  of  Nice  (A.  I).  325)  of  ‘John, 
Bishop  of  Persia  and  Greater  India  ’,  though  even 
here  the  term  ‘Greater  India’  may  be  regarded  as 
ambiguous.  Another  witness  appears  in  Thomas 
Cana,  who  in  the  fourth  century,  or  later,  found 
a Christian  Church  flourishing  in  Malabar,  and 
brought  with  him  a colony  of  four  hundred  Chris- 
tians from  Bagdad,  Nineveh,  and  Jerusalem.  But 
the  date  of  this  event  is  much  disputed.  The  first 
definite  authority  therefore,  is  Cosmas  Indicopleus- 
tes,  who,  about  A.  D.  535,  found  Christian  churches 
with  their  clergy  in  Ceylon,  interior  India  and  Male 
(Malabar)  as  well  as  a Bishop  at  Kaliana  (Kalyan) 
near  Bombay.  A period  of  more  frequent  and  con- 
nected records  begins  in  1293,  when  Marco  Polo  in 
his  travels  finds  a colony  of  Christians  at  Malabar, 
and  speaks  of  the  body  of  St.  Thomas  at  Malabar. 

Portuguese  Missionary  Enterprise.  When  the 
Portuguese  reached  India  in  1,498  they  brought 
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in  their  train  a number  of  missionaries  of  various 
religious  orders,  who  devoted  themselves  to  the 
conversion  of  the  country.  Besides  bringing  the 
Thomas  Christians  into  union  with  the  see  of 
Rome,  they  spread  the  faith  wherever  they  settled, 
along  the  western  coasts  at  Din,  Damaun,  Bassein, 
Salsette,  Bombay,  Chaul,  etc.,  and  southwards  as 
far  as  Cape  Comorin  ; also  on  the  east  coasts 
upwards  through  Madura,  and  more  sporadically 
as  far  as  Orissa  and  even  Bengal.  In  this  way 
they  founded  large  bodies  of  Christians  in  the  south 
of  the  peninsula  and  Ceylon.  Goa  became  an  arch- 
bishopric, with  suffragan  sees  at  Cochin,  Cranga- 
nore  and  San  Thome  (Mylapore)  under  the  royal 
patronage  (padroado)  of  the  king  of  Portugal.  This 
missionary  movement  reached  its  climax  between 
1,600  and  1,650,  after  which  the  Portuguese  power 

(gradually  declined,  and  with  it  the  number  of  mis- 
sionaries and  their  resources. 

Propaganda  Missionary  Enterprise.  The  congre- 
gation of  the  Propaganda  was  founded  at  Rome  in 
the  year  1622  for  the  propagation  of  the  faith  in 
pagan  lands.  Its  method  of  procedure  is  to  send  , 
out  batches  of  missionaries  to  various  unworked 
countries,  under  the  rulership  of  Vicars  Apostolic, 
who  derive  their  jurisdiction  directly  from  the  Pope. 

It  was  just  at  the  time  when  this  congregation 
was  founded  that  the  power  of  the  Portuguese 
in  India  began  to  decline  and  with  it  their  mis- 
sionary work.  They  not  only  ceased  to  acquire 
new  territory,  but  gradually  lost  the  most  part 
of  what  they  had  possessed  till  they  ended  by 
retaining  only  Goa,  Damaun  and  Diu  for  them- 
selves. As  the  Portuguese  missionary  enterprise 
declined,  that  of  the  propaganda  missionaries 
gradually  increased,  and  continued  the  work  down 
to  modern  times. 
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Establishment  of  the  Hierarchy.  It  was  decreed 
by  Pope  Leo  XIII  in  1886  that  the  whole  of  India 
and  Ceylon  should  be  placed  under  a properly 
constituted  hierarchy  with  which  subsequent  ad- 
justments was  organized  as  follows  : — 

i.  The  archbishopric  of  Goa  with  its  suffragan 
sees  of  Damaun,  Cochin  and  San  Thome  of  Myla- 
pore  (padroado  jurisdiction). 

ii.  The  archbishopric  of  Calcutta,  with  its  suff- 
ragan sees  of  Krishnagar  and  Dacca,  and  the  pre- 
fecture apostolic  of  Assam  (this  and  all  that  follow 
are  of  propaganda  jurisdiction). 

iii.  The  archbishopric  of  Madras,  with  its  suff- 
ragan sees  of  Vizagapatam,  Hyderabad  and  Nagpur. 

iv.  The  archbishopric  of  Bombay,  with  its  suff- 
ragan sees  of  Poona,  Mangalore  and  Trichinopoly. 

v.  The  archbishopric  of  Pondicherry,  with  its 
suffragan  sees  of  Mysore,  Coimbatore  and  Kumba- 
konam. 

vi.  The  archbishopric  of  Verapoly,  with  its  suff- 
ragan diocese  of  Quilon.  Also  the  three  vicariates 
apostolic  of  Trichur,  Ernakulam  and  Changana- 
cherry  (Thomas  Christians). 

vii.  The  archbishopric  of  Agra,  with  its  suffragan 
sees  of  Allahabad  and  Lahore,  and  its  prefectures 
apostolic  of  Bettiah,  Cashmere  and  Rajputana. 

viii.  The  archbishopric  of  Colombo  (Ceylon)  with 
its  suffragan  sees  of  Jaffna,  Kandy,  Galle,  and 
Trincomalee. 

With  these  may  he  mentioned  the  territory  of 
Burma,  founded  as  one  vicariate  in  1722,  divided 
into  two  in  1870,  and  into  three  in  1886. 

Population,  distribution,  etc.  The  limits  of  the 
various  dioceses  coincide  in  some  parts  with  the 
civil  boundaries,  but  are  often  determined  rather 
by  natural  features,  such  as  mountain  ranges, 
rivers  and  even  means  of  railway  communication. 
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By  inspecting  a map,  it  will  be  seen  that  they  vary 
considerably  in  size-  a fact  chiefly  accounted  for 
by  the  numbers  of  the  Catholic  population.  As 
calculated  for  the  year  1904,  this  amounts  in  total, 
for  all  India  and  Ceylon,  to  about  2,191,362  out  of  a 
total  population  of  286,000,000.  Burma  which  is 
not  included,  reckons  its  Catholic  population  at 
about  65,000.  As  far  as  statistics  can  be  procured, 
the  total  number  of  Catholics  in  British  India  (not 
including  Burma  or  Ceylon)  in  1857  was  801,858,  in 
1885  they  had  risen  to  1,030,100;  and  in  1904  to 
1,562,186'.  In  Portuguese  territory  the  figures  for 
1885  were  about  252,477,  and  in  1906  about  293,655. 
In  French  territory  they  now  stand  about  25,859;  in 
Burma  65,127  and  in  Ceylon  290,459.  It  should  be 
added  that  these  figures  include  only  such  as  are 
genuinely  members  of  the  Church — all  converts 
being  subjected  to  careful  tests  and  instruction 
before  admission.  These  numbers  are  mostly  made 
up  of  Native  Christians,  partly  of  the  higher  and 
chiefly  of  the  lower  castes ; together  with  a certain 
percentage  of  Europeans  belonging  to  the  army, 
government  and  the  civil  service,  railways,  etc.; 
and  a number  of  Eurasians.  The  Catholic  popula- 
tion is  most  dense  among  the  Thomas  Christians 
of  Malabar,  where  the  ecclesiastical  divisions  are 
of  the  smallest.  The  coast  districts,  east  and 
west,  and  especially  in  the  south  of  the  peninsula, 
the  scene  of  the  Portuguese  and  French  Missions, 
come  next  in  order  of  numbers,  and  here  the  dio- 
ceses are  larger.  The  nearer  we  approach  the 
north  the  more  scanty  the  Catholic  population  be- 

1 The  total  Catholic  population  of  British  India  including 
Burma,  according  to  Census  of  1911,  is  1,904,006  to  which  the 
figures  for  Portuguese  and  French  India  must  be  added.  The 
statistics  throughout  the  article  are  somewhat  antiquated,  but 
are  the  best  available  till  the  new  census  has  been  worked 
over. 
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comes.  Hence  the  province  of  Agra,  which  in 
dimensions  covers  almost  as  much  space  as  the 
other  seven  provinces  taken  together,  possesses  the 
smallest  number  of  Catholic  inhabitants — this  be- 
ing the  field  which  has  only  begun  to  be  worked  in 
strictly  recent  times.  This  interesting  fact  will  be 
apparent  from  the  following  figures,  giying  the 
catholic  population  of  the  eight  provinces  in  des- 
cending scale  : — 

i.  Goa,  comprising  the  old  missionary  districts 
of  Goa,  Konkan,  Mylapore,  Tanjore,  Cochin,  562,875. 

ii.  Verapoly,  Thomas  Christians  and  Latin  con- 
verts, 483,571. 

iii.  Bombay  comprising  old  missionary  districts  of 
Bombay,  Deccan,  Mangalore,  Madura,  etc.,  342,172. 

iv.  Pondicherry,  comprising  old  east  coast  mis- 
sions with  the  French  missions  of  the  Carnatic, 
Mysore,  etc.,  310,891. 

v.  Ceylon,  largely  worked  by  the  Portuguese  mis- 
sionaries, 290,459. 

vi.  Madras,  only  slightly  worked  by  the  old 
missionaries,  85,607. 

vii.  Calcutta,  only  slightly  touched  by  the  Por- 
tuguese, 85,011. 

viii.  Agra,  almost  altogether  untouched  by  the 
Portuguese,  31,046. 

Missionary  Methods.  From  the  above  compari- 
son it  will  appear  that  the  Portuguese  certainly 
succeeded  in  bringing  over  vast  numbers  to  the 
faith.  Hence  it  will  be  of  interest  to  see  how  they 
secured  this  advantage.  Much  more  has  been 
written  in  attack  than  in  defence  of  their  methods. 
The  drastic  style  in  which  they  broke  down  idol 
temples  and  fouled  sacred  tanks  raises  a very 
questionable  point  both  of  ethics  and  of  expediency. 
While  on  the  one  hand  it  enabled  the  Christian 
converts  to  break  more  easily  with  their  pagan 
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associations,  on  the  other  it  created  a deep-felt  griev- 
ance among  the  unconverted  population,  which 
alienated  their  sympathies,  and  created  a feeling  of 
dislike  which  some  considered  to  have  hastened 
the  fall  of  the  Portuguese  regime.  Then  again,  the 
reprisals  made  at  various  times,  on  the  ground  of 
protecting  Christian  converts  against  persecution 
contributed  to  the  same  result.  The  Portuguese, 
however,  certainly  did  not  owe  their  missionary 
success  to  the  use  of  physical  force.  In  the  Por- 
tuguese territories,  they  attached  certain  civil  ad- 
vantages to  conversion,  and  certain  corresponding 
disadvantages  to  non-conversion.  They  made  a 
great  show  over  the  baptism  of  natives  of  rank  or 
position,  which  created  a favourable  impression  on 
all  beholders.  The  nobility  of  Goa  stood  sponsors 
to  the  neophytes,  even  of  the  lowest  rank,  and  con- 
ferred on  them  their  own  family  names.  The  mis- 
sionaries also  took  advantage  of  incidental  cir- 
cumstances ; as  for  instance  when  certain  fisher- 
men of  the  coast  came  to  plead  for  protection 
against  the  Muslims,  and  showed  a willingness  to 
become  Christians  in  return  for  such  protection. 
Moreover,  the  religious  orders  did  so  much  by 
means  of  schools,  orphanages  and  hospitals,  as 
well  as  commercial  and  industrial  organization,  to 
promote  the  temporal  well-being  of  those  under 
their  charge,  that  this  also  may  be  reckoned  as  an 
additional  inducement  to  conversion.  In  districts 
removed  from  the  direct  influence  of  the  state,  the 
methods  adopted  were  exclusively  those  of  example, 
instruction  and  persuasion.  Only  in  one  or  two 
isolated  cases  was  actual  force  exercised  to  make 
converts.  It  is  often,  though  wrongly,  assumed 
that  the  inquisition  was  used,  for  this  purpose. 
The  inquisition  was  founded  at  Goa  in  1560,  in 
answer  to  a request  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  himself, 
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whose  spirit  was  far  removed  from  that  of  coercive 
evangelization.  It  was  in  truth  a most  insignifi- 
cant concern,  having  in  its  beginning  only  four 
officials,  drawing  a joint  salary  of  £75  a year.  Its 
work  was  to  take  cognizance  of  alleged  cases  of 
heresy,  witchcraft  and  unnatural  crimes  among 
Christians,  and  especially  to  detect  pretending 
Christians  who  were  really  Jews  supposed  to  be 
working  mischief  under  that  disguise.  Its  juris- 
diction did  not  properly  extend  to  pagans,  except 
so  far  as  these  fell  under  the  criminal  laws  of  the 
state ; and  it  was,  as  far  as  we  know,  never  used  to 
turn  a born  pagan  into  a Christian.  In  any  case 
the  accounts  of  its  cruelty  and  the  extent  of  its 
executions  have  been  groundlessly  exaggerated, 
(cf.  Fonseca,  Sketc  h of  Goa , pp.  217,  220). 

Nationality  of  the  Clergy.  Another  interesting 
feature  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  India  is  the 
nationality  of  its  clergy.  Out  of  a total  of  2,653 
bishops  and  priests,  1,700  are  indigenous  to  the 
country,  and  the  rest  (953)  are  Europeans.  Of 
these  European  missionaries  a small  percentage 
are  of  Irish,  and  a still  smaller  percentage  of  English 
descent.  The  rest  are  members  of  various  religious 
orders,  from  Italy,  Spain,  France,  Holland,  Bel- 
gium, and  Germany;  while  the  prelates,  in  every 
case  except  one,  belong  to  these  continental  nation- 
alities. The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found 
in  history.  Not  only  was  the  work  of  evangeliza- 
tion under  the  earlier  regime  of  the  padroado  done 
entirely  under  the  placet  of  the  Portuguese,  but  the 
missionaries  of  the  new  regime  of  propaganda  were 
also  drawn  almost  exclusively  from  the  continent. 
The  reason  is  a simple  one.  At  the  time  when  the 
British  power  began  to  be  felt  in  India,  the 
Catholics  in  England  were  an  insignificant  body 
struggling  under  severe  legal  disabilities.  Later 
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on,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  when  the  Catholic 
Emancipation  Bill  was  passed  and  a revival  took 
place,  they  were  barely  able  to  provide  for  their 
own  spiritual  wants,  and  in  no  position  to  look 
after  the  evangelization  of  other  countries.  Even 
at  the  present  day  the  supply  of  clergy  in  England 
falls  far  short  of  the  demand ; and  such  will  be  the 
case  for  a long  time  to  come.  Hence  the  necessity 
of  continuing  to  draw  on  other  countries  for  mis- 
sionary supplies,  if  India  is  to  be  missionized  at  all. 

The  demand  for  the  English  language  in  case  of 
these  continental  missionaries  is,  on  the  whole, 
fairly  met.  In  the  cities,  where  English  is  in 
extensive  use,  they  labour  assiduously  to  acquire 
it — generally  with  such  success  that  only  the  slight- 
est indication  of  a foreign  accent  remains ; and 
they  are  competent  to  teach  English  to  their  pupils. 
In  the  mofussil  districts,  where  the  Catholic  popu- 
lation is  almost  entirely  native  and  Europeans  are 
scanty,  they  devote  their  whole  energy  to  the 
vernaculars ; but  even  here  it  is  unheard  of  to  come 
across  a missionary  who  cannot  make  himself 
understood  in  English.  The  missionaries  seem 
generally  to  be  on  excellent  terms  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  their  English  officials,  who  as  a rule 
keenly  appreciate  their  work  ; and  the  fact  of  their 
continental  origin  is  not  found  to  stand  in  their  way. 
The  few  cases  of  insular  prejudice  which  one  comes 
across  in  this  matter  are  too  insignificant  for  notice. 

Schools,  Colleges,  etc.  The  Catholic  clergy,  be- 
sides attending  to  their  spiritual  ministrations,  have 
thrown  themselves  heartily  into  the  educational 
and  charitable  work  of  the  country,  with  results 
which  are  second  to  none,  According  to  the  best 
figures  we  can  secure,  they  possess  in  India,  and 
Ceylon  (omitting  Burma)  the  following  institu- 
tions : — 
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(a)  For  the  Education  of  the  Clergy.  Twenty- 
three  seminaries  containing  697  candidates  for  the 
priesthood ; to  which  must  be  added  a number  of 
scholastics  and  novices  of  the  various  religious 
orders.  The  most  important  of  these  are  the  Papal 
Seminary  at  Kandy,  in  Ceylon,  which  receives 
candidates  for  the  native  clergy  from  all  parts  of 
India,  and  counts  ninety-two  students;  the  Jesuit 
Novitiate  and  Scholastic-ate  at  Shembaganur  in  the 
diocese  of  Trichinopoly  ; the  Jesuit  House  of  Pro- 
bation at  Ranchi  (Calcutta  Diocese)  ; the  Jesuit 
Scholasticate  at  Kurseong  near  Darjeeling,  besides 
the  Episcopal  Seminaries,  of  which  the  largest  are 
at  Goa,  Mangalore,  Pondicherry,  Verapoly  and 
Colombo. 

(b)  For  the  Education  of  Boys.  Eleven  colleges 
preparing  for  university  degrees  with  a roll  of 
1,320  students ; sixty-five  high  schools  with  8,257 
pupils;  two  hundred  and  forty-eight  middle  schools 
with  23,269  pupils ; 2,438  elementary  schools  with 
98,103  pupils;  forty-seven  industrial  and  other 
schools  with  1,331  pupils,  seventy-four  boarding 
schools  with  5,917  boarders;  and  ninety-seven 
orphanages  with  4,854  inmates. 

(c)  For  the  Education  of  Girls.  Fifty-nine  high 
schools  with  2,744  pupils;  two  hundred  and  forty- 
four  middle  schools  with  14,574  pupils;  six  hundred 
and  seventy-two  elementary  schools  with  41,451 
pupils ; seventy  other  various  schools  with  2,521 
pupils ; one  hundred  and  three  boarding  schools 
with  4,790  boarders ; and  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
six  orphanages  with  7,084  inmates. 

The  total  number  under  education  amounts  to 
143,051  boys  and  73,164  girls,  out  of  whom  11,938 
are  orphans. 

The  schools  for  boys  are  in  all  cases  under  cleri- 
cal management,  and  mostly  taught  by  professors 
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belonging  to  religious  orders  or  congregations, 
assisted  by  lay  masters.  The  girls’  schools  are 
for  the  most  part  under  Sisters  of  different  religious 
congregations,  of  whom  there  are  3,057  members  of 
India  and  Ceylon — also  assisted  by  lay-teachers. 
In  many  of  the  schools  non-Catholic  pupils  are 
freely  admitted,  and  in  a few  of  them  those  form 
the  overwhelming  majority. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  institutions 
the  following  must  be  mentioned 

(a)  University  Colleges  with  High  Schools  at- 
tached. St.  Xavier’s  College,  Calcutta,  under  the 
Belgian  Jesuits,  about  276  + 494  students;  St.  Xa- 
vier’s College,  Bombay,  under  the  German  Jesuits, 
about  350  + 1,400 ; St.  Joseph’s  College,  Trichinopoly, 
under  the  French  Jesuits,  about  420 + 1,400  students. 
Smaller  university  colleges  with  high  schools 
exist  at  Mylapore,  Cuddalore,  Mangalore,  Ban- 
galore, Nagpur  and  Agra. 

( b ) High  Schools.  St.  Joseph’s  Boarding  School, 
Darjeeling,  under  the  Belgian  Jesuits,  with  about 
207  pupils  ; St.  Joseph’s  Boarding  School,  Calcutta, 
under  the  Christian  Brothers  with  1,000  pupils ; St. 
Mary’s  Boarding  School,  Bombay  with  about  517 
pupils  ; St.  Xavier’s,  Calcutta,,  St.  Xavier’s,  Bombay, 
and  the  ‘ Clive  ’ High  School,  Trichinopoly  (already 
mentioned  under  University  Colleges) ; St.  Vincent’s 
Day  School,  Poona,  with  about  300  pupils ; St. 
Aloysius’  College,  Mangalore,  under  the  Italian 
Jesuits,  with  615  pupils ; St.  Joseph’s  College, 
Colombo,  under  the  Oblates  of  Mary  Immaculate, 
with  800  pupils ; St.  Benedict’s  Institute,  Colombo 
(Ceylon)  with  1,000  pupils ; besides  a number  of 
smaller  schools,  the  totals  of  which  have  already 
been  given. 

Of  these  institutions  some  pay  their  own  way 
financially,  assisted  by  Government  grants-in-aid  ; 
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whilst  the  rest  are  subsidized  by  diocesan  or  pri- 
vate contributions ; as  for  the  general  question  of 
finance  Hunter  observes,  that  Roman  Catholics 
work  in  India  with  slender  pecuniary  resources,, 
deriving  their  main  support  from  two  great  Catholic 
organizations  (in  Europe) — the  Association  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Faith  and  the  Society  for  the 
Holy  Childhood.  Among  other  resources  may  be 
added  private  charities  from  Europe,  incidental 
donations,  and  careful  investments  in  property  in 
India.  The  contributions  of  the  faithful  form  a 
proportionately  small  item  in  the  whole.  Hunter 
continues,  ‘The  Roman  Catholic  clergy  ...  in 
many  districts  . . . live  the  frugal  and  abstemi- 
ous life  of  the  natives,  and  their  influence  reaches 
deep  into  the  social  life  of  the  communities  among 
whom  they  dwell  ’ ( Indian  Empire,  p.  239). 

Literary  Enterprise.  On  the  whole  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  India  do  not  make  such  full  use  of  the 
press  for  propaganda  purposes  as  is  the  case  with 
the  Protestants.  They  have  no  world-wide  organi- 
zations like  those  of  the  Bible  Society,  the  Tract 
Society,  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Chris- 
tian Knowledge,  etc.,  nor  do  they  publish  news- 
papers expressly  appealing  to  the  wider  public  of 
native  Indian  readers,  or  adopt  any  system  of  tract 
circulation ; this  fact  is  accounted  for  first  by  their 
limited  pecuniary  resources,  secondly  by  their  ar- 
duous pre-occupations  in  the  work  of  teaching  and 
of  the  ministry.  Hence  they  prefer  to  concentrate 
themselves  on  a more  domestic  field  of  literary  work. 
They  have  a large  number  of  the  presses  in  various 
parts  of  the  country — Calcutta,  Bombay,  Madras,. 
Trichinopoly,  Mangalore,  Colombo,  etc.,  which  are 
devoted  partly  to  the  printing  of  Catholic  news- 
papers, partly  to  the  production  of  school  books, 
catechisms  and  works  of  instruction  and  devotion 
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for  their  flocks.  The  Catholic  community  is  served 
by  a considerable  number  of  papers,  e.g.  The  Ca- 
tholic Herald  of  India  (Calcutta)  formerly  called 
The  Indo- European  Correspondence,  and  founded  in 
1865;  The  Examiner  (Bombay)  formerly  known  as 
the  Bombay  Catholic  Examiner , and  started  in  1850  ; 
The  Catholic  Watchman  (Madras)  inaugurated  in 
1887,  The  Ceylon  Catholic  Messenger  (Colombo) ; 
The  Jaffna  Guardian,  besides  other  publications 
in  English  and  the  local  vernaculars.  All  these 
belong  to  the  propaganda  jurisdiction.  The  padro- 
ado  is  represented  in  Goa  by  a number  of  papers 
among  which  O C rente  ranks  as  official  ; in  Bombay 
by  the  Anglo- Lusitano,  in  Mylapore  by  The  Catholic 
Register  founded  in  1890.  These  newspapers, 
besides  giving  local  and  general  Catholic  news,  de- 
vote themselves  in  various  degrees  to  controversial 
and  expositive  matter,  chiefly  for  the  instruction  of 
the  faithful,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  outsiders. 
To  these  is  to  be  added  a fair  amount  of  pamphlet 
literature,  some  of  it  re-printed  from  the  above- 
named  journals.  For  the  use  of  the  clergy  a 
monthly  organ  called  the  Promptuarium  Canonico- 
litergicum  is  published  in  Latin  by  the  Carmelite 
Fathers  of  Ernaculam. 


CHAPTER  VI 


General  Survey  of  Protestant 
Missions 

THE  Protestant  effort  for  the  conversion  of  India 
began  in  the  year  1706  upon  the  arrival  of  Ziegen- 
balg  and  Plutscho  at  Tranquebar.  They  were 
sent  by  the  truly  Christian  king  Frederick  IV  of 
Denmark,  and  at  his  expense.  The  name  of 
Ziegenbalg  stands  high  on  the  roll  of  honour  of 
missionary  pioneers  and  heroes,  not  simply  for  this 
reason,  but  because  he  was  also  the  first  to  under- 
take the  translation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  into 
any  eastern  vernacular.  His  Tamil  version  of 
the  Bible  was  completed  by  Schultze  and  published 
in  1725 — some  six  years  after  the  death  of  Ziegen- 
balg. And  is  not  this  distinction  given  to  this 
vernacular  of  South  India  the  prime  reason  why 
there  are  more  Christians  now  speaking  the  Tamil 
language  than  any  other  oriental  tongue  ? This  is 
in  striking  contrast  with  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  which  has  wrought  in  a noble  way  for  the 
cause  of  Christ  in  South  India  during  more  than 
four  centuries,  and  yet  has  not  in  all  these 
centuries  reduced  all  the  Scriptures  into  the 
vernacular  of  the  people,  so  that  they  may  read 
and  inwardly  digest  the  same. 

The  continual  growth  of  Protestant  Missions 
and  the  multiplication  of  their  activities  in  India 
and  Ceylon  is  not  only  a matter  of  great  encourage- 
ment, but  is  in  itself  a most  interesting  study. 
It  was  not  till  a little  more  than  a century  ago 
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(November  11, 1793)  that  William  Carey  inaugurat- 
ed the  British  missionary  enterprise  in  this  land. 
That  began  the  era  of  the  most  aggressive  and  fruit- 
ful activity  of  Protestant  Christianity  in  India. 
The  comparative  lateness  of  the  British  missionary 
occupancy  in  this  country  to  take  up  the  challenge 
of  India’s  desperate  need  is  not  a credit  to  their 
zeal,  foresight  and  Christian  sense  of  obligation. 
At  the  present  time  they  and  their  children  of 
America  are  atoning  for  their  past  neglect  and  are 
seriously  and  zealously  covering  India  with  their 
activities,  as  the  figures  below  will  reveal. 


1.  The  Missionary  Societies  at  Work 

There  are  117  foreign  and  nineteen  indigenous 
societies  at  present  enjoying  a share  in  the  great 
missionary  propaganda  in  this  land  and  Ceylon. 
Of  these  societies  forty-one  are  American,  forty- 
one  are  British,  twelve  are  from  the  continent 
of  Europe,  three  are  international  and  eight  are 
Australian.  These  figures  are  significant  and 
reveal  to  a large  extent  the  concern  which  these 
various  countries  manifest  for  this  great  land  of 
the  East.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  societies 
at  work  in  India,  from  decade  to  decade  is  most 
interesting.  In  1851,  only  twenty-two  societies  were 
engaged  in  work  in  India ; in  1881,  thirty  years 
later,  the  number  of  societies  had  more  than 
doubled  and  were  fifty-four  in  number.  At  the 
present  time,  thirty  years  later  still,  the  societies 
have  again  much  more  than  doubled  and  are,  as 
we  have  seen,  136  in  number. 

These  societies  represent  all  complexions  of 
Christian  thought  and  belief  and  policy;  and  they 
range  in  size  and  efficiency  from  the  American 
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Episcopal  Methodist  Missionary  Society  of  the 
United  States,  with  its  income  of  £400,000  annually, 
and  the  Church  Missionary  Society  of  England, 
with  its  annual  revenue  of  £388,284,  down  to 
societies  of  hardly  any  settled  income  but  with 
vast  resources  of  zeal  and  purpose  to  have  a share 
in  bringing  India  to  Christ.  Their  force  and  effi- 
ciency may  be  gauged  by  the  number  of  foreign 
missionaries  which  they  now  support  in  this  land 
— from  the  Church  Missionary  Society  with  its  166 
ordained  missionaries  and  a total  of  501  men  and 
women,  the  American  Baptists  with  their  140  and 
400  respectively,  the  American  Methodists  with 
their  112  and  478,  down  to  small  missions  and 
societies  that  are  hardly  organized  at  all  and 
which  are  represented  by  only  a few  missionaries. 
These  societies  hail  from  twelve  countries,  they 
represent  eight  tongues  and  are  harmoniously 
pursuing  their  ideals  of  service  for  the  redemption 
of  India’s  millions. 

Some  of  these  societies  have  planted  themselves 
in  many  parts  of  India  and  cover  immense  areas 
with  their  activity.  They  pursue  modern  methods 
of  approach,  represent  vast  organized  activities  and 
are  conducting  many  kinds  of  institutions  for  the 
furtherance  of  their  ideals  and  purposes.  They 
have  flourishing  missions  in  nearly  all  sections  of 
the  country. 

Protestant  Missionary  Societies  are  active  in  all 
parts  of  the  country,  in  the  mountain  fastnesses  of 
the  Himalayas  and  in  the  torrid  plains  of  the 
South,  in  the  rainless  deserts  of  Sind  and  on  the 
deluged  slopes  of  the  Eastern  Ghauts ; wherever 
heathenism  and  human  need  abound  there  have 
these  Christian  organizations  established  them- 
selves and  are  putting  forth  their  beneficent  activi- 
ties for  the  upbuilding  and  the  salvation  of  the  people. 
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These  societies  have  one  aim,  but  they  have 
diverse  methods  and  each  has  its  own  special  genius 
for  work.  Some  give  emphasis  to  evangelism, 
while  others  find  their  principal  sphere  in  education 
and  still  others  show  a definite  trend  towards  in- 
dustrial activity  or  medical  service.  Missionary 
effort  in  India  is  not  represented  now,  as  it  may 
have  been  in  the  earliest  stages,  by  a.  benevolent 
old  gentleman,  standing  under  the  shade  of  a tree 
on  the  road  side  addressing  a few  half  clad,  or  un- 
clad, barbarians  ; but  rather  by  busy  men  conduct- 
ing wide-awake  and  extensive  enterprises  whereby 
they  touch  and  bless  all  departments  of  human  life 
and  lead  to  manifold  forms  of  human  betterment. 
Their  work  is  incarnated  in  high  towering  steeples, 
classic  shades  and  columns  and  wide  stretching 
dormitories  or  hostels. 

In  methods  of  administration,  these  societies 
differ  much  ; but  they  usually  run  on  lines  charac- 
teristic of  the  nations  or  peoples  which  have  esta- 
blished and  now  conduct  them.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  studies  is  that  of  these  national  charac- 
teristics of  the  people  who  have  established  and 
now  direct  the  societies  which  are  represented  by 
their  missions  in  India.  Beginning  with  Americans 
we  find  missions  which  enjoy  practical  autonomy 
in  the  administration  of  their  affairs  on  the  mission 
field.  The  home  societies  and  committees  give 
largest  liberty  to  their  missionaries  to  direct  their 
work  as  it  best  seems  to  their  own  judgement  and 
corporate  wisdom.  On  the  other  hand  the  Ger- 
man and  other  continental  societies  practise  the 
other  extreme  of  keeping  the  maximum  of  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  home  committees  and  societies, 
and  permitting  only  the  minimum  of  initiative  and 
of  liberty  to  their  missionaries.  Midway  between 
these  two  extremes  come  the  British  societies 
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which  distribute  pretty  evenly  the  administrative 
power  between  the  home  committee  and  the  mis- 
sionary bodies  on  the  field.  The  characteristics  of 
these  various  lands  and  nationalities  are  thus  ad- 
mirably reflected  or  transmitted  to  these  missionary 
fields  and  are  worked  out  by  their  societies. 

It  were  well  if  these  societies  of  many  nations 
and  representing  various  types  of  character  were 
to  consult  each  other  more  and  to  learn  from  each 
other  new  lessons  of  administration  and  of  work. 
We  know  of  few  more  urgent  desiderata  among 
Indian  missions  than  that  of  these  societies  of  many 
lands  coming  together  to  study  each  others  methods, 
to  consult  with  each  other  as  to  various  forms  of 
administration  and  to  learn  how  best  to  direct  their 
affairs  on  the  mission  field  so  as  to  lead  to  largest 
usefulness  and  power  in  the  Master’s  service. 

Not  only  are  these  national  peculiarities  in 
evidence,  we  also  witness  the  kaleidoscopic  variety 
of  the  types  of  Protestant  Christianity  represented 
in  this  work.  They  range  from  High  Church 
Anglicanism  and  Lutheranism,  with  their  strong 
ecclesiastical  ambitions  and  their  sacramentarian 
exclusiveness,  down,  through  the  Broad  and  Low 
Church  of  Independentism  or  Congregationalism, 
even  to  the  Brethren  who  are  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  land  and  eschew  ecclesiasticism  in 
most  of  its  forms.  We  find  men  who  are  imbued 
with  the  deepest  mysticism  working,  perhaps  in  the 
same  society,  or  in  contiguous  territory,  with  Chris- 
tian missionaries  of  an  advanced  and  rationalistic 
type  of  thought.  There  are  most  compactly  organ- 
ized missionary  forces  working  side  by  side  with 
individualistic,  unconnected  bodies.  The  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  vies  with  the 
Salvation  Army  in  the  one  great  purpose  of  bring- 
ing India  to  Christ,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
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hold  marvellously  diverse  chromatic  views  of  the 
faith  which  they  ax-e  propagating.  The  wonderful 
possibilities  and  diversified  forms  of  our  faith  are 
nowhere  more  marked  than  they  are  upon  the  mis- 
sionary field. 

These  societies  have  ample  opportunity  for 
the  largest  service.  They  need  not,  though  they 
sometimes  do,  interfere  with  each  other ; and 
the  315  millions  of  this  land  furnish  to  them  a grand 
opportunity  for  unhampei’ed  service  according  to 
the  distinctive  genius  of  each  type  of  faith  and  of 
their  own  inherited  predilections  to  bring  Christ  in 
the  best  way  they  know  unto  the  needy  people  of 
India.  Here  there  are  also  a number  of  ‘Faith 
Missions  so  called,  which  reject  the  systematic 
methods  of  the  well  organized  home  societies  to 
secure  their  support.  They  fall  back  upon  the 
direct  appeal  rather  than  upon  the  agency  of  a 
Church  or  of  a missionary  society.  While  many 
fail  to  see  in  the  work  of  these  missions  any  excess 
of  faith  above  that  of  the  ordinary  missionary 
society,  nevertheless  they  heartily  welcome  them 
to  a participation  in  this  divine  work  and  even  to  a 
contribution  of  their  part  in  the  interpretation  of 
the  message  and  spirit  of  our  religion  to  this  people. 
India  needs  all  these  workers  and  all  these  diverse 
types  of  missionary  ideals  and  methods.  It  needs 
the  ‘ faith  missionary  ’ who  looks  with  suspicion 
upon  what  he  regards  as  the  over-organization  of 
the  modern  Church  and  its  methods  of  appeal,  and 
who  desires  to  throw  himself  heartily  into  the  more 
individualistic  work  of  bringing  India  to  Christ; 
but  it  needs  also  well  and  strongly  organized  bodies 
such  as  are  vitally  connected  with  all  the  home 
churches  and  are  their  agents  to  bring  the  people 
and  all  their  possessions  into  subjection  to  the 
divine  missionary  ideal  that  the  work  of  the  Lord 
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may  be  prospered.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  book 
we  shall  devote  a whole  chapter  to  a survey  of  some 
of  the  leading  missionary  societies  at  work  in  India. 


2.  Missionaries 

Under  this  division  we  can  only  take  cognizance 
of  missionaries  who  have  been  sent  from  foreign 
lands  to  engage  in  work  in  India. 

The  grand  total  of  Protestant  missionaries  in  the 
field  of  our  survey  is  5,200.  This  is  by  far  the 
largest  number  of  foreign  missionaries  at  work  in 
any  non-Christian  country;  while  China  follows 
next  with  a foreign  force  of  4,299.  This  total  is 
made  up  of  1,442  ordained  missionaries  of  whom 
620  are  from  Great  Britain,  559  from  the  United 
States  and  222  from  the  continent  of  Europe. 
There  are  1 18  men  physicians  connected  with  these 
missions  and  217  lady  physicians.1  In  this  medical 
force  the  British  dominate. 

There  are  634  lay  missionaries,  1,506  lliarried 
women,  1618  unmarried  women.  The  total  number 
of  men  in  this  missionary  agency  is  2,076,  while  the 
total  number  of  women  is  3,124.  Of  this  aggregate 
force  2,450  come  from  Great  Britain,  1,890  from  the 
United  States,  534  from  the  continent  of  Europe, 
thirty-two  from  Australia,  while  216  are  inter- 
national, that  is,  are  connected  with  the  inter- 
national societies  and  come  from  various  lands. 
There  are  twelve  nationalities  represented  in  this 
foreign  missionary  force  in  India. 

The  relative  number  of  women,  as  compared  with 
men,  in  the  present  force,  is  an  interesting  study. 
In  1871  there  were  only  350  unmarried  women,  in 


1 These  figures  are  given  by  Dr.  J.  M.  Macphail. 
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1881  there  were  450,  while  at  the  present  time 
there  are  1,800  of  these  single  ladies  who  are  giving 
their  lives  for  the  women  of  India.  The  great 
growth  in  the  number  of  single  ladies  who  are  now 
offering  themselves  for  foreign  missionary  service 
and  who  come  out  with  all  their  culture,  their  faith 
and  their  devotion  to  build  up  the  kingdom  of 
Christ  in  this  and  other  non-Christian  lands  is  one 
of  the  most  encouraging  phenomena  of  the  time. 

The  missionaries  of  the  present  day  are  just  as 
much  a product  of  modern  times  in  their  culture 
and  piety  as  were  the  missionaries  of  a century 
ago  representative  of  their  own  times  and  of  the 
Christian  type  of  piety  in  those  days.  It  is  both 
untrue  to  the  situation  and  unfair  to  the  modern 
missionary  to  represent  him,  as  he  has  been  repre- 
sented recently  in  missionary  books,  as  a man  who 
holds  an  antiquated  type  of  theology,  or  is  an  im- 
practical mystic  of  the  old  fashioned  kind,  or  a man 
who  is  not  interested  in  and  who  does  not  love  the 
people  for  whose  welfare  he  has  come.  He  is  a 
modern  man,  and  she  is  a modern  woman,  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  their  faith  as  held  in  the  lands  of 
their  birth,  and  yet  perhaps  representing  the 
highest  type  of  the  faith,  the  piety  and  the  soul 
consecration  of  the  church  of  to-day. 

There  are  not  many  missionaries  in  India  under 
fifty  years  of  age  who  are  not  imbued  more  or  less 
with  modernism.  At  least  the  best  of  them  look  at 
things  from  a cultural  as  well  as  from  a faith 
standpoint.  If  their  theology  is  more  advanced, 
and  less  traditional,  than  was  the  theology  of  their 
fathers  they  are  none  the  less  inspired  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Master.  If  they  believe  less  than 
those  of  a half  a century  ago,  they  hold  that 
smaller  amount  with  greater  intenseness  and  they 
are  not  one  whit  behind  the  missionary  of  any  age 
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in  their  purpose  to  bring  non-Christian  peoples  into 
touch  with  the  life,  with  the  faith  and  with  the 
consecration  in  service  which  belong  to  their 
Master  alone.  Some  may  be  latitudinarian  in  their 
theology  and  over  given  to  philanthropic,  as  dis- 
tinct from  Christian,  activity  ; but  we  believe  that 
the  missionary  of  to-day  is  true  to  the  fundamental 
truths  of  his  faith  and  is  inspired  with  the  loftiest 
ideals  of  his  religion  as  revealed  in  Christ,  and  is 
burning,  as  no  missionaries  of  the  past  were  ever 
consumed,  with  a passion  for  the  redemption  of  the 
whole  world. 

Not  a few  of  these  are  honorary  missionaries. 
They  come  out  at  their  own  expense  and  serve  the 
Master  without  throwing  any  financial  burden  upon 
the  societies  with  which  they  are  connected. 
There  is  an  increasing  number  of  these  honorary 
workers  who  are  now  connected  with  all  our  mis- 
sionary societies  and  who  have  consecrated  their 
wealth  as  well  as  their  life  unto  the  service  of 
Christ  in  the  redemption  of  India.  While  we  do 
not  know  the  definite  number  of  such  workers,  we 
are  confident  that  it  is  increasing  as  the  years 
advance. 


3.  Indian  Workers 

There  are  38,458  of  the  men  and  women  of  India 
who  are  giving  themselves  entirely  to  Christian 
service  and  are  more  or  less  supported  by  mission 
funds.  This  force  is  increasing  very  rapidly.  This 
means  between  seven  and  eight  India  workers  for 
every  foreign  worker  on  the  field.  Of  these  1,665 
are  ordained  men.  These  are  considerably  more  in 
number  than  the  foreign  ordained  missionaries 
now  at  work  in  India.  A comparison  between  the 
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Roman  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  agency  is  in- 
structive in  this  particular.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  has  1,700  Indian  ordained  men,  while  it  has 
only  963  foreign  clergymen.  In  other  words  they 
have  nearly  twice  as  many  Indian  as  they  have 
foreign  clergymen.  On  the  other  hand  the  Protest- 
ant Church  in  India,  has  as  we  have  seen,  only 
one-eighth  more  Indian  than  foreign  clergymen. 
When  however  we  look  at  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
Protestant  communities  we  find  that  the  Protestants 
have  relatively  a larger  number  of  Indian  clergymen 
than  has  the  Church  of  Rome.  In  other  words 
Protestantism  has  one  Indian  ordained  man  for 
every  970  members  of  the  Christian  community  and 
the  Roman  Catholic  Indian  clergymen  are  one  to 
1,327  of  their  community. 

Looking  now  at  the  development  of  the  Indian 
pastorate,  it  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  1851 
there  were  only  twenty-one,  in  1881  there  were  495, 
in  1911  there  were  1,665  ordained  Indian  pastors  in 
the  Protestant  Church.  Compare  this  with  the  fact 
that  there  were  339  foreign  ordained  missionaries 
in  1851,  658  in  1881,  while  in  1911  there  were  1,442, 
thus  showing  that  while  the  foreign  missionaries 
themselves  have  increased  rapidly  in  number  the 
Indian  clergymen  have  increased  much  more 
rapidly.  This  is  the  most  encouraging  aspect  of  the 
situation  and  reveals  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Chris- 
tian Church  is  not  only  developing  in  numbers  but 
more  rapidly  still  in  the  host  of  those  who  have 
been  ordained  and  are  qualified  to  lead  the  church 
in  all  spiritual  matters. 

Much  effort  is  now  being  put  forth  to  strengthen 
and  to  elevate  the  Indian  staff  of  workers.  This 
sphere  has  not  apparently  furnished  adequate  at- 
traction in  salary  and  in  opportunity  to  the  best 
trained  of  our  Indian  Christian  youth  ; nor  can  it 
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ever  compete  with  the  Government  service  in  the 
former  particular.  The  cry  of  the  Church  to-day  is 
for  more  young  men  and  women  of  culture  and  of 
power  to  enter  its  service ; and  it  should  be  the 
united  prayer  of  God’s  Church  in  India  that  many 
such  youth  may  consecrate  themselves  to  the 
service  of  the  Church  and  of  the  kingdom  of  God. 
There  are  about  250  university  graduates  among 
our  mission  agents  at  the  present  time.  Most  of 
these  are  teachers  in  our  higher  institutions  of 
learning.  It  is  not  many  of  these  graduates  who 
have  yet  entered  into  the  Christian  ministry. 
Among  the  clergy  of  the  Protestant  Indian 
Church  there  are  excellent  men,  men  of  consecra- 
tion and  of  piety  and  of  intelligence.  F ew,  however, 
of  them  have,  thus  far,  had  full  college  training; 
but  they  are  becoming  more  and  more  representative 
of  the  highest  culture  of  our  best  institutions.  Every 
year  finds  a larger  proportion  of  the  clergy  of  the 
Indian  Church  who  are  thoroughly  equipped  educa- 
tionally and  culturally  as  well  as  spiritually  for  the 
high  service  required  of  them  and  for  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Christian  Church.  In  India,  as  in 
other  lands,  the  temptation  of  the  best  educated 
youth  is  to  take  up  secular  employment.  May  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  turn  the  hearts  of  these  young 
men,  and  women  too,  that  they  may  come  into  this 
noblest  and  best  Christian  service  that  the  world 
can  offer. 

The  force  of  Indian  women  workers  is  rapidly 
growing.  It  was  only  a few  decades  ago  that  this 
department  of  Christian  workers  was  opened  in  this 
land.  At  the  present  time  there  are  10,138  women 
working  in  connexion  with  our  Protestant  missions ; 
these  are  giving  their  time  entirely  to  the  further- 
ance of  the  cause.  The  growth  in  this  class  of 
mission  agency  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  the 
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increased  number  of  foreign  lady  workers  who  have 
come  to  India  for  service.  The  women  of  India, 
with  all  their  limitations  and  disabilities  and  also 
with  their  mighty  influence  in  the  religious  and  the 
home  life  of  the  people,  must  be  reached  by  their 
Christian  sisters,  who  are  inspired  by  the  loftiest 
sentiments  and  the  spiritual  power  of  our  faith ; 
and  the  increase  in  the  number  of  women  workers, 
both  foreign  and  indigenous,  is  one  of  the  encourag- 
ing aspects  of  our  work. 

There  are  in  our  missions  in  India  3,575  non- 
Christian  teachers.  This  is  an  interesting  and  a sad 
fact.  There  are  definite  reasons  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  these  non-Christian  workers  in  connexion 
with  our  missions ; but  few  missionaries  are  found 
who  do  not  believe  that  it  would  be  far  better  if  all 
work  were  conducted  by  men  and  women  who  have 
professed  openly,  and  who  love  ardently,  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  Many  however  contend  that  in 
our  colleges  and  high  schools  there  is  a legiti- 
mate place  for  capable  and  devoted  non-Christian 
teachers.  A few  such,  and  they,  usually,  are  Brah- 
mans, reveal  an  ability  and  a devotion  to  their 
work  which  cannot  fail  to  be  wholesome  in  its  in- 
fluence upon  the  Christian  teachers.  When  one 
of  these  outsiders  knows  that  his  tenure  of  office 
depends  entirely  upon  his  efficiency,  he  wor  ks  hard 
and  reveals  his  pedagogic  capabilities  and  efficiency 
in  a way  to  stimulate  all  the  Christian  teachers. 
He  furnishes  a worthy  professional  example  and 
inspires  his  Christian  associates  by  his  educational 
work.  But  even  in  such  schools  it  is  earnestly 
hoped  that  the  day  will  soon  come  when  our  Chris- 
tian community  will  furnish  enough  teachers  of 
thorough  capability  and  of  Christian  consecration 
to  fill  up  all  the  positions  in  our  higher  institutions. 
If  these  institutions  are  to  be  thoroughly  Christian 
12 
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in  their  character  and  spirit  they  must  he  under 
the  direction  of  men  who  have  accepted  Christ  as 
their  Saviour  and  who  are  thus  able  to  teach  young 
men  and  women  under  them  not  only  in  matters 
secular  and  cultural  but  also  in  the  deeper  realm 
of  Christian  ethics  and  of  spiritual  blessing. 

But  we  see  no  reason  for  trying  to  conduct  an 
elementary  school  through  a man  who  is  not  identi- 
fied with  Christianity.  Such  may,  in  a sense,  be 
loyal  to  their  employers.  But  they  give  the  lie  by 
their  lives  to  the  Christian  faith  and  its  general 
religious  principles,  and  are  a definite  hindrance  to 
the  advancement  of  the  cause  which  the  missionary 
is  here  to  promote.  No  school  can,  in  any  true  sense, 
be  Christian,  the  dominant  teaching  force  of  which 
is  non-Christian.  Missionaries  feel  this  fact  increas- 
ingly, and  it  is  likely  that  in  a short  time  this  non- 
Christian  agency  will  gradually  melt  away  until  it 
ceases  entirely. 


4.  The  Churches  and  the  Christian 
Community 

There  are,  at  the  present  time,  6,308  organized 
churches  in  connexion  with  our  Protestant  missions 
in  India.  In  these  churches  there  are  568,080 
communicants ; and  in  connexion  with  the  Chris- 
tian community  there  are  1,617,617  souls.  Place 
opposite  to  these  figures  the  following  : for  1881 
there  were  3,860  churches,  113,121  communicants, 
417,372  members  of  the  community.  Thirty  years 
before  that  (in  1851)  there  were  only  267  churches, 
14,661  communicants,  91,022  members  of  the  Chris- 
tian community.  Thus  we  notice  the  progress  of  our 
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cause.  During  the  last  generation  the  communi- 
cants have  morethan  quadrupled  and  the  community 
has  nearly  quadrupled.  There  are  to-day  12,000 
places  of  worship  in  connexion  with  these  Christian 
churches,  revealing  the  widespread  character  of 
our  propaganda.  These  Christians  contributed,  dur- 
ing the  last  year  Rs  1,734,338  or  nearly  £120,000. 
In  1881  their  offerings  only  amounted  to  Rs  228,430 
which  shows  that  there  has  been  during  these 
thirty  years  an  eightfold  increase  in  the  benevolence 
of  the  people. 

i.  The  Churches.  The  churches,  as  we  have  seen, 
have  grown  largely  in  number  and  still  more  in 
membership.  Some  of  these  churches  are  low  in 
their  organization  and  efficiency.  Many  others, 
however,  specially  in  South  India,  are  full  of  Chris- 
tian earnestness  and  reveal  all  the  normal  activi- 
ties of  a vigorous  and  a well-directed  home  church. 
Look  at  a church  in  one  of  the  larger  missions  in 
South  India.  It  is  a fair  illustration  of  a great 
many  of  our  South  Indian  churches.  It  has  a 
pastor  of  its  own,  a man  of  university  training,  a 
man  of  thorough  piety  and  of  a wide  outlook  and  a 
noble  ambition  to  lead  his  church  into  the  largest 
light  and  the  best  service.  It  has  within  it  a Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association;  a Junior  Christian 
Endeavour  Society,  a Women’s  Society ; it  contri- 
butes annually  to  the  Bible  Society  and  the  Tract 
Society.  It  has  an  evangelist  of  its  own  working 
in  the  villages,  and  contributes  annually  a large 
sum  towards  the  support  of  the  home  missionary 
society  within  the  mission.  It  conducts  a large 
village  school.  It  is  quick  to  respond  to  all  sugges- 
tions for  new  effort  and  is  full  of  zeal  to  enter  all 
opportunities  for  disseminating  the  word  of  life 
and  to  propagate  the  faith  throughout  the  whole 
district.  It  is  a joy  to  see  a church  organized  as 
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this  is,  sending  forth  its  influence  in  blessedness 
and  power  throughout  the  whole  field.  There  are 
many  such  churches  in  India  to-day  and  their  num- 
ber is  multiplying.  There  are  1,452  self-supporting 
churches  reported,  and  the  number  of  these  which 
are  graduating  out  of  foregin  dependence  into 
self-support  is  increasing  annually. 

ii.  The  Christian  Community.  The  Christian  com- 
munity has  more  than  trebled  during  the  last  thirty 
years.  In  the  last  decade  it  has  increased  by  509,464 
— nearly  as  many  as  were  found  altogether  thirty 
years  ago.  This  total  embraces  all  those  who  have 
abandoned  their  old  ancestral  faith  and  have  allied 
themselves  with  Christianity.  The  total  number  of 
the  community,  at  the  present  time,  is  1,617,617. 
During  the  last  decade  there  has  been  a growth  of 
not  far  short  of  one  million  soul  to  the  whole 
Christian  community  in  India;  and  the  increase  of 
Protestants  has  exceeded  by  far  the  growth  of  any 
other  Christian  community  in  the  land — being 
forty-one  per  cent.  It  is  interesting  to  study  the 
growth  of  the  community  during  the  last  sixty 
years.  In  1851  it  numbered  only  91,022;  in  1881  it 
had  grown  to  470,372  ; in  1891  there  were  671,000  ; 
in  1901  these  had  increased  into  over  a million  ; and 
from  this  the  community  has  developed  into  its 
present  number.  This  is  an  encouraging  and  a 
healthful  advance. 

Looking  at  the  social  complexion  of  our  commu- 
nity we  find  all  classes  represented.  There  are 
Brahmans  and  Pariahs,  Sudras  and  members  of  the 
wild  mountain  tribes  of  Burma  ; Aryans,  Dravidi- 
ans,  Mongolians,  and  Scythians.  Out  of  all  these 
diverse  communities  souls  have  been  brought  into 
our  divine  faith.  But  the  vast  majority  are  of  the 
Panchamas,  the  ‘fifth  class  ’ of  the  Hindu  system, 
who  have  no  recognized  place  in  society  and  indeed 
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have  no  spiritual  privileges  or  rights  which  they  can 
claim  within  the  Hindu  faith.  Remembering  that 
many  thousands  of  these  come  every  year  to  seek  our 
spiritual  guidance  and  the  blessings  of  our  religion, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  most  of  our  community  are 
not  as  fully  imbued  with  the  truths  and  graces  of  our 
faith  as  we  could  wish.  They  have  abandoned  the 
old  idolatry  and  publicly  proclaimed  their  faith  in 
our  Lord,  though  they  know  as  yet  very  little 
about  the  deep  significance  of  Christian  thought 
and  life.  They  have  placed  themselves  under  in- 
struction and  are  desirous  to  know  and  to  practise 
the  life  and  the  privileges  of  the  new  faith.  Many 
of  the  old  heathenish  superstitions  still  cling  to 
them ; these  are  a part  of  their  inherited  tradition 
and  the  ancient  possession  from  which  nothing  but 
divine  power  can  redeem  them.  The  wonder  is,  in 
view  of  their  ignorance  and  their  abject  life,  that 
they  have  come  so  far  as  they  have  into  the 
new  life.  But  it  will  take  time — years  perhaps — 
to  bring  them  into  intelligent  appreciation  of  the 
truths  of  our  faith  and  into  a moderate  spiritual 
experience  of  its  blessings.  A few  only  of  the  con- 
verts have  surely  and  quickly  entered  into  the  deep 
spiritual  life  of  the  new  faith  ; the  large  majority 
linger  on  the  border  land  and  seek  for  themselves 
only  the  crumbs — the  lower  blessings — of  our  re- 
ligion. For  a stronger  and  a better  developed 
Christian  we  must  wait  until  the  second  genera- 
tion; the  third  is  still  better  than  the  second;  the 
fourth  reveals  a type  such  as  missionaries  are 
proud  to  see.  Indeed,  in  South  India  at  the  present 
time,  we  have  all  these  generations  represented 
and,  generally  speaking,  the  fourth  generation  re- 
presents the  highest  type  of  life  yet  developed  on 
the  mission  field.  This  is  one  of  the  encouraging 
facts  connected  with  our  work. 
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Looking  at  the  present  accession  to  our  commu- 
nity it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  probably  two- 
thirds,  or  three-fourths,  of  all  the  ingathering  of 
converts,  especially  in  communities  that  are  fairly 
advanced,  come  through  the  religious  activities  and 
the  propagandism  of  the  Christians  themselves. 
It  is  the  family  connexion  which  brings  the  largest 
influence  to  bear  upon  the  growth  of  our  community. 
A man  desires  to  marry  his  son  into  a family  of 
relatives  in  a neighbouring  village.  Those  rela- 
tives are  all  non  Christians  and  these  plead  eagerly 
with  them  until  they  win  them  to  the  Christian  fold. 
These  family  ties  are  becoming  very  potent  in  the 
growth  of  the  community. 

The  caste  system  reveals  many  evils  which  all 
deplore.  But  the  way  it  binds  men  together  is  often 
a help  to  the  progress  of  Christianity.  When  a few 
from  a caste  accept  the  Christian  faith  they  exercise 
a strong  influence  to  bring  other  members  too. 

The  elevated  condition  of  our  Christian  com- 
munity is  not  a thing  to  be  boasted  of  absolutely ; 
but  when  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  people  as 
they  were  when  they  came  out  of  their  ancestral 
faith,  we  find  very  great  encouragement.  The  com- 
munity from  which  the  people  hailed  have  perhaps 
not  one  half  per  cent  of  their  number  who  are  in 
any  sense  literate.  But  in  the  whole  Protestant 
Christian  community  in  India,  at  the  present  time, 
there  are  fully  fifteen  per  cent  who  can  read  and 
write.  In  the  older  missions  in  South  India  there 
are  far  more  than  this  percentage.  In  the  mission 
to  which  the  writer  belongs  one-third  of  all  the 
Christians,  both  men,  women  and  children,  are  able 
to  read  and  write,  and  this  percentage  is  constantly 
increasing,  and  the  Christian  community  is  becom- 
ing rapidly  the  most  intelligent  and  best  educated 
in  the  whole  land. 
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5.  Educational  Institutions  and  Students 

The  educational  work  conducted  by  Protestant 
missions  in  India  is  very  impressive  in  its  magni- 
tude and  far  reaching  in  its  influence.  Out  of  less 
than  five  and  a half  millions  of  Indian  youth  who 
are  undergoing  training  there  are  576,916  pupils  in 
our  Protestant  mission  schools.  These  schools 
number  14,759  and  are  scattered  all  over  the  land. 
Thus  about  one-tenth  of  all  the  children  and 
youth  who  are  receiving  their  education  in  this 
country  at  the  present  time  are  in  attendance  at 
Protestant  mission  schools.  Our  educational  work 
has  not  spread  so  rapidly  as  the  church  and 
the  community  have  grown.  In  1881  there  were 
226,661  scholars  in  all  our  institutions,  in  1891  it 
had  become  321,315,  and  in  1901  this  number  had 
increased  to  443,000. 

i.  Higher  Educational  Work.  Our  societies  have 
at  the  present  time  thirty-eight  colleges  under  their 
management  and  support;  of  these  twenty-three 
are  first  grade  institutions  which  grant  B.  A. 
degrees  to  their  graduates,  and  the  other  fifteen 
colleges  are  second  grade,  so  called,  having  only 
two  years  of  a college  course  and  furnishing  their 
graduates  with  the  First  in  Arts  degree.  In  these 
mission  colleges  there  are  5,493  students,  of  whom 
sixty-one  are  women.  Thus  the  educational  work 
wrought  for  women  in  the  higher  institutions  is 
lamentably  small.  There  are  two  Christian  colleges 
for  women,  one  at  Lucknow,  in  the  North,  and  the 
other  at  Palamcottah,  in  the  South,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  another  in  Madras — excellent  institu- 
tions of  large  promise  for  the  development  of  India’s 
womanhood.  Among  the  Indian  women  who  are 
receiving  a higher  education  a vast  majority  are 
Christians. 
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The  total  number  under  instruction  in  these 
higher  institutions  is  not  large  as  compared  with 
the  population  ; yet  it  should  be  remembered  that 
the  total  attendance  in  all  Indian  colleges  is  only 
25,000 ; and  it  also  should  not  be  forgotten  that 
these  young  men  and  women  in  our  colleges  repre- 
sent the  elite  of  the  Indian,  as  well  as  of  the 
Christian,  community  ; and  they  are  to  become  the 
men  and  women  of  power  and  influence  in  then- 
country  a few  years  hence.  It  is  a wonderful 
opportunity  to  bring  so  many  of  these  bright  and 
promising  youth  into  the  largest  possession  of  a 
Christian  education.  For  it  is  in  mission  colleges, 
and  in  these  only,  that  the  students  are  brought 
into  touch  with  Christian  truths,  with  Christian 
ethics  and  with  Christian  conceptions  of  life  and 
opportunity.  Save  the  Brahman  community,  there 
is  no  other  community  in  India  which  sends  rela- 
tively so  many  of  its  young  men  to  college  as  does 
the  Christian  community ; and  there  is  no  com- 
munity that  compares  with  it  in  the  number  of 
women  whom  it  is  sending  to  higher  educational 
institutions.  There  are,  to-day,  in  South  India, 
fully  1,000  Christian  college  graduates.  This  is  a 
remarkable  showing  when  we  have  reference  to  the 
number  of  our  community  and  the  pit  from  which 
it  was  dug.  Dr.  J.  Richter  tells  us  that 


On  an  average,  Protestant  Christians,  in  spite  of  being 
mostly  drawn  from  the  lowest  classes,  excel  all  other  strata  of 
the  population  in  India  with  the  one  exception  of  the  Brahmans, 
as  far  as  education  is  concerned.  In  the  Madras  Presidency, 
for  example,  English  is  spoken  by  one  Hindu  in  every  132,  by 
one  Muhammadan  in  every  157,  but  by  one  in  every  fifteen 
Christians.  One-fifth  of  those  who  can  read  and  write  in  this 
province  are  Christians.  Still  more  advantageous  to  the 
Christian  element  is  the  condition  of  the  weaker  sex  in  this 
province.  In  every  10,000  women,  70  of  those  who  can  read 
and  write  in  this  province  are  Hindus,  86  Muhammadans,  but 
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913  are  Christians.  Of  the  20,314  women  in  India  who  under- 
stand English  one  is  a Jain,  seventy-seven  are  Muhammadans, 
1,770  Hindus,  but  18,402  are  Christians!  1 

ii.  Boarding- and  High  Schools.  Of  these  classes 
of  schools  there  are  1163  throughout  the  country,  and 
in  these  110,763  students  are  undergoing  training. 
This  is  a large  number  and  means  great  blessing  for 
our  community.  The  boarding  school  has  a much 
wider  significance  and  sphere  of  influence  than  the 
ordinary  day  school.  In  it  opportunity  is  furnish- 
ed not  only  for  the  intellectual  development,  but 
also  for  the  social,  the  moral  and  the  spiritual 
direction  of  the  youth  in  charge.  Missionaries 
feel  that  these  boarding  schools,  which  are  usually 
located  on  their  compounds,  furnish  them  with  the 
best  opportunity  for  the  development  of  the  highest 
life  of  their  community.  The  brightest  and  best 
children  are  brought  into  these  schools,  and,  for  a 
few  years,  they  are  under  an  influence  which  is 
vastly  more  elevating  and  more  stimulating  than 
anything  they  have  known  or  could  have  known  in 
their  own  villages.  The  best  and  the  strongest 
members  of  the  Christian  community  become  such 
largely  through  the  boarding  schools  and  look 
back  with  the  deepest  interest  and  gratitude  to  the 
days  when  they  were  trained  in  life  as  well  as  in 
thought  therein. 

iii.  Theological  Seminaries  and  Normal  Training 
Schools.  An  increasing  number  of  the  mission 
agents  throughout  the  country  are  now  being  sent 
for  training  into  these  institutions.  After  they  have 
passed  through  the  lower  secondary  or  the  high 
school,  or  have  acquired  college  training  they  go 
up  to  these  institutions  for  special  training  that 
they  may  be  qualified  for  the  various  departments 


1 A History  of  Missions  in  India,  pp.  322-3 
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of  work  in  the  mission.  There  are  214  of  this  class 
of  institutions  in  which  4,929  students  are  studying. 
Of  these  1,852  are  in  the  eighty-seven  theologi- 
cal and  Bible  training  institutions  and  classes, 
preparing  for  the  work  of  preachers  and  pastors  ; 
and  the  remainder  are  in  the  127  normal  draining 
schools  studying  to  become  teachers.  In  some 
missions  these  two  departments  of  training  are 
very  closely  allied  and  the  same  students,  in  a few 
institutions,  may  receive  both  kinds  of  training. 
There  must  be  a special  advantage  in  bringing 
closely  together,  sometimes  even  under  the  same 
teachers,  young  men  who  are  to  be  qualified  for  both 
these  departments  of  mission  activity.  Generally 
speaking,  however,  the  two  kinds  of  institutions 
are  separate,  and  the  same  man  will  often  pass 
through  the  normal  training  school  first  and  after- 
wards will  take  theological  training.  In  some 
missions  those  who  are  being  theologically  trained 
are  largely  those  who  have  already  been  at  work,  in 
their  missions,  as  teachers.  We  believe  that  the 
best  theological  student  to-day  is  the  man  who 
has  been  engaged  as  a teacher  in  mission  service 
and  who  has  shown  aptitude  for  spiritual  work  and 
feels  specially  the  need  of  training  in  order  to 
become  preacher  or  pastor.  The  development  of 
the  Indian  mission  agency  depends  almost  entirely 
upon  the  adequacy  and  the  efficiency  of  these 
special  training  institutions.  In  the  past,  mis- 
sions were  decidedly  backward  in  establishing 
such  schools.  But  they  are  now  multiplying  and 
are  made  very  much  more  efficient  than  they 
were. 

iv.  Elementary  and  Village  Schools.  These  con- 
stitute by  far  the  largest  number  of  institutions 
conducted  by  missions.  There  are  13,184  such 
elementary  schools  including  twenty-seven  kin- 
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dergarten  schools  and  classes  with  an  aggregate 
number  of  446,548  pupils.  Only  about  170,000  of 
these  pupils  are  Christian  children. 

v.  Industrial  Schools  and  Classes.  Recently 
these  institutions  for  industrial  and  technical  train- 
ing have  increased  very  markedly.  There  are,  at 
the  present  time  160  such  schools  and  classes  with 
9,125  pupils — 5,752  males  and  3,373  females.  This 
department  will  have  separate  treatment  in  which 
it  will  be  seen  how  large  and  varied  an  effort  is  now 
being  put  forth  with  a view  to  bringing  technical 
training — the  training  of  the  eye  and  the  hand— 
to  our  young  people  in  order  to  bring  them  also  to 
a new  sense  of  the  dignity  of  manual  labour. 

vi.  Medical  Schools  and  Classes.  This  is  a work 
which  has  not  been  largely  developed,  and  which 
needs  further  consideration  and  added  emphasis  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  There  are  at  present 
twenty-six  such  schools  and  classes  in  which  150 
students  are  being  trained  for  medical  service.  We 
have,  besides  these,  and  kindred  to  them,  schools 
and  classes  for  the  training  of  nurses.  There  are 
forty-two  of  these  institutions  in  which  316  women 
are  passing  through  a course  of  training. 


6.  Medical  Work 

There  is  no  great  need  of  giving  so  much  promi- 
nence to  medical  work  in  India,  where  the  Govern- 
ment does  so  much  in  that  line,  as  there  is  in  Africa, 
for  instance.  Nevertheless,  the  condition  of  the 
people  is  such  and  their  growing  readiness  to  receive 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  foreign  medical  men  and 
women  is  becoming  so  marked  that  mission  hospi- 
tals have  abundant  opportunity  to  render  Christian 
service  in  this  land.  This  is  pre-eminently  so  of 
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medical  work  for  women.  The  women  of  India  are 
suffering  under  serious  disabilities  on  account  of 
the  gross  superstitions  and  grosser  ignorance  of  the 
country.  Many  thousands  lose  their  life  every 
month  through  the  ignorance  of  native  doctors ; 
and  most  of  these  victims  are  of  the  upper  class 
whose  seclusion  and  ignorance  help  to  accentuate 
the  physical  ills  to  which  they  are  subject.  There 
are  118  men  and  217  women  physicians  who  have 
come  from  foreign  lands  to  help  these  people.  They 
are  labouring  in  connexion  with  683  Indian  assist- 
ants, and  have  established  204  hospitals  and  405 
dispensaries.  The  number  of  treatments  during  the 
last  year,  in  all  these  hospitals,  were  3,046,697. 

The  function  of  this  medical  work,  apart  from  its 
direct  and  philanthropic  efficiency  in  removing 
diseases,  is  that  of  winning  friends  for  the  mission 
and  bringing  men  and  women,  who  would  otherwise 
be  our  enemies,  into  friendly  relations  with  us  and 
opening  their  ears  in  many  ways  to  hear  the 
message  of  Christ  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  the  world. 
Hardly  one  of  these  more  than  three  million  patients 
left  those  hospitals  and  dispensaries  without  receiv- 
ing a spiritual  message  and  without  seeing  Chris- 
tianity thus  commend  itself  in  blessing  and  in  power 
to  the  people  of  this  land. 


7.  Industrial  Work 

In  recent  times  increasing  attention  has  been 
given  in  all  parts  of  the  land  to  the  industrial  better- 
ment and  to  the  temporal  improvement  of  the  people. 
Many  claim  that  the  church  of  God  in  India  will 
never  become  self-supporting  and  efficiently  self- 
propagating  until  we  have  taught  our  people,  not 
only  the  dignity  of  labour,  hut  also  how  to  live  in 
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greater  honour  and  self-respect  and  with  larger 
efficiency  than  in  the  past.  However  this  may  be* 
there  is  no  doubt  that  industrial  activity  is  in 
harmony  with  the  spirit  of  our  age  and  brings  many 
blessings  to  a large  number  of  people.  There  are 
160  industrial  establishments  in  connexion  with 
the  missions  at  the  present  time.  Some  societies 
have  made  special  efforts  on  these  lines.  For  in- 
stance, the  Basel  Mission,  on  the  West  Coast,  has 
not  only  developed  this  department  but  has  also  so 
far  increased  its  efficiency  so  as  to  make  it  entirely 
an  independent  mission  whose  income  enables  the 
society  to  pay  half  the  cost  of  the  spiritual  mission 
connected  with  it. 

One  of  the  features  of  this  work  is  the  many 
peasant  settlements  which  have  been  established 
in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Such  names  as 
Clarkabad,  Muirabad,  Melrosapuram  and  others 
are  well  known  and  represent  peasant  settlements 
where  hundreds  of  Christian  families  have  come 
under  the  direction  and  guidance  of  missions  and 
are  working  out  their  own  well-being  in  connexion 
therewith.  There  are  settlements  of  this  kind  all 
over  India ; the  largest  by  far  are  in  North  India  in 
connexion  with  the  irrigation  work  of  the  Indus 
where  the  Government  has  given  sections  of  land 
to  mission  societies  with  a view  to  improving  the 
condition  of  their  Christians.  The  Salvation  Army 
is  conspicuous  in  these  lines  of  activity.  Thou- 
sands of  acres  of  land  are  now  within  their  posses- 
i sion  which  they  are  cultivating  as  settlements 
for  men  and  women  who  are  led  to  our  faith  and 
Lord.  There  are  many  difficulties  incident  to  this 
work.  It  is  hard,  for  instance,  to  place  people  upon 
land  owned  by  missionary  societies,  land  which 
they  have  no  right  to  mortgage.  They  are  restless 
under  this  form  of  administration  and  are  anxious 
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to  possess,  in  the  land  themselves  freehold,  that  they 
may  do  what  they  please  with  it.  It  is  difficult  for 
such  people  to  realize  that  the  aim  of  these  settle- 
ments is  to  create  in  them  a manliness  and  self- 
dependence  which  will  give  to  them  a new  and 
higher  position  in  life.  They  are  prone  to  think 
that  these  are  charitable  institutions  and  that  it  is 
not  their  business  to  furnish  a quid  pro  quo  in 
service,  or  to  deal  with  the  mission  on  equal  terms. 
Nevertheless  some  of  these  peasant  settlements 
are  doing  an  excellent  work  and  are  solving  some 
of  those  problems  which  are  connected  with  the 
ingathering  of  many  of  the  outcast  community  into 
the  Christian  fold.  It  enables  the  mission  to  deal 
directly  with  such  people  and  to  make  of  them  men 
and  women  of  self-respect  and  of  independence. 


8.  Other  Institutions 

In  order  to  understand  and  appreciate  the  mani- 
fold activities  of  the  missionary  propaganda  in  India 
one  must  study  and  know  the  many  kinds  of  insti- 
tutions which  are  now  being  conducted  by  various 
missionary  organizations.  We  have  the  following 
to  report: — 


Orphanages 

181 

inmates 

13,400 

Leper  hospitals  and  asylums 
Homes  for  untainted  children 

59 

do. 

4,815 

of  lepers 

Institutions  for  blind  and 

18 

do. 

339 

deaf  mutes 

8 

do. 

340 

Rescue  homes 

8 

do. 

360 

Houses  for  widows 

15 

do. 

410 

Industrial  homes 

19 

do. 

1,134 

These  more  than  300  institutions  represent 
directly  and  express  fully  the  humanitarian  aspect 
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of  missionary  activity.  We  have  already  referred 
(in  chapter  i)  to  the  fact  that  Hinduism  has  thus 
far  done  little  in  the  line  of  distinctly  humanitarian 
or  philanthropic  effort.  Man  as  such,  with  all  his 
need  and  his  manifold  difficulties,  has  never  ap- 
pealed effectively  to  the  ordinary  Hindu  or  to  the 
Hindu  community.  But  Christianity  has  come  to 
India  to  reveal  its  passion  for  humanity  as  such. 
The  degradation,  the  suffering,  the  sorrow,  the 
infirmity  of  man  physical,  mental  and  spiritual — 
all  these  appeal  to  the  Christian  worker  and  there 
is  a no  more  beautiful  monument  to  the  nobility  of 
the  spirit  of  Christ  in  the  world  than  is  found  in 
these  many  institutions  for  relieving  the  suffering 
of  humanity  in  India  and  for  making  life  more 
tolerable  to  the  unfortunates  and  giving  to  them  a 
new  vision  of  the  best  that  is  in  life — both  social, 
religious  and  industrial. 

These  manifold  institutions  have  not  only  the 
distinct  merit  of  being  helpful  to  man  in  all  condi- 
tions of  life;  they  have  also  the  function  of  reveal- 
ing the  breadth  and  the  height  and  the  depth  of 
Christian  sentiment ; they  also  are  of  great,  if  not, 
supreme  value  because  they  reveal  to  India  the 
excellence  of  Christianity  and  show  to  Hindus 
themselves  what  religion  can  he  at  its  best,  and 
what  it  ought  to  aim  at  beyond  the  spiritual  bless- 
ings which  it  brings,  even  the  industrial  and  the 
social  uplift  and  the  elevation  of  the  people. 
Hinduism  has  made  the  lot  of  the  widow  one  of  the 
saddest  and  most  hopeless  in  the  world ; and  yet 
what  organized  effort  has  been  put  forth  by  Hindus, 
in  all  the  history  of  their  faith,  to  alleviate  the 
condition,  to  comfort  and  to  bless  the  poor  despised 
and  down-trodden  widow  ? Look  at  Pandita 
Ramabai,  who  came  out  of  her  narrow  Hindu 
conceptions  into  the  broad  light  of  a Christian 
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intelligence,  of  Christian  sympathy  and  love  for 
her  down-trodden  sisters,  and  then  put  forth  her 
splendid  energy  for  their  elevation.  Seeing  all  this 
Hindus  now  begin  to  realize  that  there  is  a duty 
and  an  opportunity  lying  in  their  pathway  in 
behalf  of  these  poor  women. 

And  under  the  influence  of  all  these  beautiful 
Christian  institutions  for  the  Hindu  widow  and 
orphan  there  have  also  now  sprung  up  a few 
institutions  among  Hindus  themselves  who  are 
thus  led  to  vie  with  Christians  in  this  line  of 
activity.  There  are  among  them  men  and  women 
who  have  been  touched  by  the  spirit  of  Christ, 
though  they  have  not  left  their  own  faith  ; they  are 
trying  to  imitate  Christ  and  to  live  His  life  in  help- 
fulness and  in  humble  service  for  their  suffering 
fellow-beings.  These  Christian  institutions  are 
therefore  noble  in  their  example  and  inspiring  in 
their  influence  outside  the  Christian  faith  by  show- 
ing to  the  non-Christian  people  the  beauty  and  the 
glory  of  Christian  tenderness  and  helpfulness.  The 
leavening  influence  of  these  varied  efforts  for  the 
uplift  of  man  and  the  removal  of  his  many  disabili- 
ties and  sufferings  and  diseases  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  testimonies  that  the  faith  of  the  living 
Christ  is  .furnishing  to-day.  A new  era  of  helpful 
service  is  dawning  upon  India,  an  era  whose 
inspiration  comes  out  of  the  centre  of  Christianity 
and  is  shedding  its  benign  rays  upon  the  darkness 
of  Hindu  society,  and  upon  the  gross  individualism 
and  selfishness  which  have  so  long  dominated  the 
country. 
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9.  Lectureships 

BY  THE  REV.  R.  A.  HUME,  D.  D.,  AHMEDNAGAR 

Lectures  by  distinguished  western  leaders  are 
one  attractive  means  of  supplying  the  craving  of 
thoughtful  Indians  for  western  learning  and  west- 
ern inspiration.  In  this,  as  in  most  departments, 
missionaries  and  Christians  from  the  West  are 
pioneers  in  beginning  to  supply  the  demand,  and 
lectureships  on  religious  subjects  are  being  founded. 
Thus  far  the  two  most  important  permanent 
foundations  have  been  created  in  the  United  States. 
The  first  is  the  ‘ Barrows  Lectureship  \ in  connex- 
ion with  the  University  of  Chicago.  On  this 
foundation  lectures  have  been  given  by  Dr.  John 
Henry  Barrows,  Principal  A.M.  Fairbairn,  and 
twice  by  the  late  lamented  Dr.  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall.  The  second  foundation  is  ‘The  Union  Semi- 
nary Lectureship  on  Christianity  in  the  Far  East 
connected  with  the  Union  Theological  Seminary 
of  New  York  City.  The  first  lecturer  on  this- 
foundation,  the  Reverend  Professor  George  William 
Knox,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  of  the  Union  Seminary  and  Co- 
lumbia University,  delivered  brilliant  lectures  from 
the  close  of  October  1911  to  the  close  of  January 
1912  in  Colombo,  Kandy,  Madura,  Madras,  Banga- 
lore, Hyderabad,  Ahmednagar,  Bombay,  Lahore, 
Agra,  Lucknow,  Allahabad,  Benares,  Bankipore 
and  Calcutta.  In  February  1912  Dr.  Knox  began 
lecturing  in  Burma,  whence  he  goes  to  J apan  to  serve 
in  a similar  manner.  His  subjects  were,  ‘ The 
Philosophy  of  Religion  and  the  Teaching  of  Jesus 
‘ The  Central  Place  of  Christianity  in  the  Philosophy 
of  Religions’,  and  ‘The  Transformation  of  Japan’. 
In  most  places  these  lectures  were  heard  with  very 
great  satisfaction.  The  lecture  on  ‘The  Transfor- 
mation of  Japan  ’ has  been  printed  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
13 
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of  Madras  ; the  other  lectures  have  been  printed  by 
the  Christian  Literature  Society  of  Madras. 

The  following  from  the  Indian  Social  Reformer  of 
Bombay,  an  influential  magazine  of  high  character, 
•conducted  by  a non-Christian  gentleman,  gives  an 
estimate  from  one  Indian  point  of  view  of  the 
impression  made  by  Dr.  Knox : 1 Dr.  Knox  has 
done  one  distinct  service  by  delivering  his  series  of 
lectures.  This  is  an  age  when  even  religious  men 
ask  for  “definite  results”  and  are  contemptuous 
of  activities  which  do  not  lead  to  such  results. 
Dr.  Knox,  a representative  of  the  most  modern  and 
successful  nation  in  the  world,  coming  all  the  way 
to  India  to  give  us  the  rich  results  of  a life  devoted 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  has  afforded  us  all  an 
example  and  a lesson  which  we  will  do  well  to 
lay  to  heart.  . . . We  should  like  to  compliment 
Dr.  Knox  on  the  impressive  manner  in  which  he 
brought  out  the  solidarity  of  human  character  and 
the  psychic  basis  of  human  society.’ 


CHAPTER  VII 

Board  of  Arbitration 

IN  view  of  the  fact  that  136  Protestant  Mis- 
sionary Societies  are  working  in  India  and  Ceylon ; 
and  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  some  of  these 
societies  are  recent  arrivals  and  are  seeking  un- 
occupied territories  in  which  to  carry  the  Christian 
message  and  to  have  their  opportunity  to  help  in 
bringing  India  to  accept  our  Lord,  it  is  highly  im- 
portant that  there  be  in  India  a central,  authorized 
body  which  can  aid  such  new  societies  in  finding 
suitable  fields  of  labour  and  which  can  arbitrate 
between  different  bodies  in  case  of  friction  and  of 
apparent  or  real  injustice.  Such  a board  of  arbi- 
tration was  organized  nearly  a decade  ago. 

Of  its  organization  and  work  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Chand- 
ler, Madura,  who  is  its  convener,  writes  as 
follows : — 

‘This  board  was  appointed  by  the  Decennial 
Conference  in  1902  and  its  organizaton  was  effected 
in  1903. 

4 The  conference  first  appointed  forty  representa- 
tives of  as  many  different  societies,  “ to  act  as  the 
Board  of  Arbitration  for  India  and  Ceylon,  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  home  societies.” 

4 It  suggested  to  this  board  the  election  of  an 
Executive  Committee  of  fifteen,  “to  prepare  some 
system  of  arbitration  to  be  submitted  for  approval 
to  the  board.” 

4 It  at  the  same  time  expressed  its  approval  of 
certain  general  principles.  And,  further  ’ it  express- 
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ted  its  opinion  that  the  Board  of  Arbitration  should 
ake  steps  to  obtain  detailed  information  regarding 
the  unoccupied  fields  of  labour.  The  Provisional 
Executive  Committee  was  appointed  in  March  1903, 
the  Rev.  Herbert  Anderson  of  Calcutta  being  con- 
vener. The  scheme  presented  by  this  committee 
was  amended  and  finally  adopted  by  the  board  in 
August  1903. 

‘ On  submission  to  the  home  authorities  twenty- 
nine  societies  accepted  it  in  1903  and  appointed 
their  own  representatives,  who  thereupon  consti- 
tuted their  own  permanent  board.  A dozen  more 
societies  joined  afterwards. 

‘ The  plan  adopted  includes  the  principles  approv- 
ed by  the  Decennial  Conference  and  adds  certain 
paragraphs  by  way  of  applying  them  to  various 
conditions. 

‘Their  statement  is  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Court  of  Arbitration  would  only  adjudi- 
cate on  a case  referred  to  it  by  the  official  repre- 
sentatives of  both  the  missions  involved  in  any 
dispute.  It  might,  however,  if  it  deemed  well,  seek 
to  bring  about  a reconciliation  when  appealed  to  by 
one  party  in  a dispute  when  the  other  party 
declines  arbitration. 

2.  The  decisions  of  the  court  should  be  accepted 
as  final. 

3.  For  the  settlement  of  any  dispute  the  appoint- 
ed representatives  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration 
would  include  an  equal  representation  on  behalf  of 
each  of  the  missions  directly  concerned,  chosen  by 
them  from  among  the  members  of  the  board,  it 
being  left  to  the  Court  of  Arbitration  to  appoint  an 
additional  member,  or  members,  whether  of  the 
board,  or  not ; having  regard  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject  upon  which  arbitration  is  sought. 
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1 We  would  further  add  to  these,  our  own  opinion 
that : — 

4.  In  regard  to  new  territory,  the  mission  best 
prepared  with  money  and  workers  for  effective 
occupation  should  be  given  the  first  opportunity. 

5.  In  regard  to  occupied  territory,  any  mission 
with  an  effectively  occupied  field  should  have  the 
exclusive  right  to  work  it.  This  principle  would 
not  apply  to  great  centres  of  population,  or  areas 
in  which  societies  are  at  present  at  work  in  a spirit 
of  comity  and  co-operation. 

6.  By  effective  occupation  is  meant  an  area, 
town,  or  village  so  occupied  that  the  religious  needs 
of  the  people  in  the  view  of  the  Court  of  Arbitration, 
have  been  effectively  provided  for. 

7.  Supposed  missionary  rights  of  occupation 
would  become  invalidated  by  continued  neglect. 

8.  As  some  of  the  principles  of  comity  regarding 
transfer  of  workers,  or  adherents,  would  be  based 
on  local  considerations,  no  rules  can  be  framed  to 
meet  the  special  cases  that  are  sure  to  arise.  But 
due  regard  should  be  ever  given  to  liberty  of  con- 
science, and,  as  Bishop  Whitehead  wisely  urged  in 
his  opening  address  at  the  Madras  Decennial  Con- 
ference, the  consciences  of  our  Indian  brethren 
must  be  carefully  guarded,  and  the  same  liberty 
meted  out  to  them  that  has  been  the  right  and  glory 
of  the  Protestant  Church  in  ages  past.  The  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  resolutions  viii  and  ix  in  the 
comity  section  of  the  Decennial  Missionary  Con- 
ference Report,  pages  164  5,  would  guide  the  Court 
of  Arbitration  in  this  part  of  their  work. 

9.  No  member  should  sit  in  the  Court  on  a case 
in  which  his  own  mission  is  a party. 

‘ Later  on  No.  9 was  elided,  and  No.  6 was  made 
inapplicable  to  cities  having  a population  of  100,000 
or  upward. 
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‘The  organization  consists  of,  (1)  The  Board 
itself,  representing  the  home  societies ; (2)  The 

Central  Court,  which  is  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board ; (3)  The  six  Provincial  Courts,  which 
are  the  local  bodies  to  represent  the  Board  and 
assist  the  Central  Court. 


The  Central  Court  of  Arbitration 

‘ Its  fcomposition.  The  Central  Court  of  Arbitra- 
tion shall  consist  of  eight  members,  with  the  con- 
vener of  the  Board,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  honorary 
secretary  of  the  Central  Court.  Election  to  this 
Central  Court  shall  be  by  the  General  Board  from 
the  missions  represented  on  the  board.  The  term 
of  service  shall  be  four  years,  two  members  retir- 
ing annually.  Members  shall  be  eligible  for  re- 
election. 

Its  duties.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Central 
Court  of  Arbitration  : — 

1.  To  prepare  and  publish  a concise  statement 
of  the  general  principles  on  the  basis  of  which 
questions  of  comity  shall  be  decided  regarding 

(a)  encroachment  on  the  occupied  fields  of 

labour ; 

(b)  the  employment  by  one  mission  of  agents 

trained  by  or  in  the  service  of  another  ; 

(c)  the  acceptance  by  one  mission  of  mem- 

bers or  adherents  connected  with  another. 

2.  To  adjudicate  on  all  matters  of  comity  affect- 
ing fields  of  labour,  deputing  to  the  Provincial 
Courts  of  the  six  areas  such  matters  as  can  be  more 
wisely  settled  locally. 

3.  To  secure  (in  accord  with  para  6 of  the 
Madras  Decennial  Conference  Resolution  on  Arbi- 
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tration)  information  regarding  unoccupied  fields  of 
labour  or  insufficiently  occupied  tracts  of  country, 
and  to  suggest  what  might  be  done,  and  fields  into 
which  new  missions  could  be  invited  to  enter. 

4.  To  keep  records  of  decisions  in  all  questions 
of  comity  referred  to  it,  and  of  all  matters  ad- 
judicated by  the  six  provincial  courts,  and  com- 
municate the  same  to  the  home  boards  for  their 
information,  and,  when  desirable,  to  publish  through 
the  Christian  press  in  India  its  findings. 

5.  To  fill  up  vacancies  that  may  occur  in  the 
several  courts  of  arbitration  during  each  term  of 
office ; and  whenever,  the  convener  of  the  Board 
resigns  his  office,  to  nominate  a new  convener  to 
the  board  for  election  to  that  office. 


The  Provincial  Courts  of  the  Six  Areas 

‘ Their  composition.  Each  of  the  six  provincial 
courts  shall  consist  of  four  members  with  an 
honorary  secretary.  These  four  members  and  their 
secretary  shall  be  elected  by  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Arbitration  representing  missions  working 
in  the  area  for  which  the  court  is  to  act,  and  shall 
serve  for  a term  of  two  years. 

‘ Duties.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Provincial 
Court  in  each  area,  or  such  members  of  it  as  shall  be 
specially  appointed  for  the  purpose 

1.  to  adjudicate  on  all  matters  referred  to  it 
by  the  Central  Court  of  Arbitration ; these 
will  mainly  consist  of  such  breaches  of  the 
recognized  laws  of  comity  as  affect  workers,, 
members  or  adherents,  and  possibly  minor 
territorial  difficulties ; 
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2.  to  obtain  for  the  Central  Court  of  Arbitration 

such  information  as  may  be  desirable  and 
possible  on  the  large  unoccupied  areas  of 
missionary  effort,  in  order  to  secure  for  grow- 
ing or  new  missions  an  equitable  and  satis- 
factory division  of  labour; 

3.  to  keep  a record  of  all  its  decisions,  and 

to  forward  a copy  of  the  same  to  the  hono- 
rary secretary  of  the  Central  Court  of 
Arbitration. 

‘While  no  cases  of  disagreement  have  been  ac- 
tually submitted  for  adjudication,  a number  of 
appeals  have  been  sent  to  the  Central  Court,  more 
or  less  formally,  and  they  have  been  handled  as 
seemed  wise  and  necessary,  each  on  its  own  merits. 
In  one  or  two  cases  the  arbitration  sought  by  one 
party  has  been  refused  by  the  other,  in  some  cases 
the  party  appealed  against  has  yielded  without 
arbitration,  while  in  others  settlement  has  been 
arranged  informally. 

‘ The  course  pursued  by  the  convener,  when  any 
party  has  appealed,  has  been  to  advise  the  writer 
of  the  appeal  first  to  make  every  effort  to  settle  the 
differences  directly.  If  that  fails,  the  writer  is 
advised  to  try  and  get  the  other  party  to  agree  to 
arbitration.  If  that  also  fails,  the  correspondence 
is  recorded,  and  in  some  cases  published  among  the 
members  of  the  board. 

‘ In  this  way  the  board  has  undoubtedly  been  a 
make-weight  in  favour  of  harmony  among  missions. 

‘ A second  activity  of  the  board  has  been  in  the 
publishing  of  papers  on  unoccupied  fields.  Four  of 
these  have  been  issued,  one  on  Bengal  by  the  Rev. 
Herbert  Anderson,  one  on  the  United  Provinces  by 
Dr.  J.  J.  Lucas,  one  on  Central  India  by  Dr.  J. 
Fraser  Campbell,  and  one  on  Rajaputana  by  the 
late  Rev.  W.  Bonnar.  These  have  been  published 
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in  one  volume,  and  can  be  had  free  of  cost  from 
the  convener  in  Madura. 

‘A  third  effort  was  decided  upon  at  the  recent 
meeting  of  the  Central  Court  in  Lucknow,  namely, 
the  preparation  of  “ a map  of  India  tinted  to  show 
degrees  of  occupation  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
country,  as  determined  by  the  proportion  of  mission 
agency  to  population.”  Yellow  will  show  districts 
having  twenty-five  workers  to  a quarter  million 
people  ; buff  twenty-five  workers  to  half  a million  ; 
pink  twenty-five  workers  to  a million ; and  green 
to  show  fields  practically  unoccupied.  The  secre- 
taries of  the  several  provincial  courts  were  also 
requested  to  secure  similar  maps  for  their  several 
provinces.  Most  of  the  data  for  these  maps  have 
already  been  received  by  the  convener. 

‘ Efforts  are  being  made  to  secure  the  membership 
in  the  board  of  the  Church  of  England  and  the 
American  Baptist  Missionary  Union,  both  of  which 
bodies  have  thus  far  refrained  from  appointing  re- 
presentatives on  the  board  though  the  missionaries 
of  both  bodies  have  actively  co-operated  with  the 
board.  To  this  end  a conference  was  held  at 
Lucknow  between  the  Bishops  of  Lucknow  and 
Lahore  and  the  chairman  and  secretary  of  the 
Central  Court.  Another  conference  was  held  at 
Nellore  between  Dr.  Barbour,  Secretary  of  the 
Baptist  Union,  Dr.  Anthony  of  the  Free-will 
Baptist  Society  of  America,  Dr.  Patton  of  the 
A.  B.  C.  F.  M.  and  the  convener  of  the  board. 

‘ The  question  of  continuing  the  collection  of  the 
fee  of  ten  rupees  from  each  Society  was  discussed 
by  the  Central  Court  at  a recent  meeting  and  it 
was  voted  that  it  “be  not  reduced  until  such  time 
as  there  may  be  Rs  2,000  in  hand,  for  the  reason 
that  an  emergency  may  arise  at  any  time  that 
would  require  large  expenditure.” 
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‘In  1909  affiliation  was  effected  between  the  Board 
of  Arbitration  and  the  Bengal  and  Assam  Mission- 
ary union.  That  union  is  a body  representing  the 
Calcutta  Missionary  Conference,  and  it  has  a 
committee  to  deal  with  arbitration  matters.  The 
suggestion  of  the  Central  Court  that  that  committee 
should  be  affiliated  with  the  Board  of  Arbitration 
and  be  recognized  as  its  Provincial  Court  for  Bengal 
and  Assam  was  cordially  received  and  adopted  by 
the  Bengal  and  Assam  Missionary  Union.’ ' 

1 See  Directory  for  the  Board  and  Courts — (Ed.) 


CHAPTER  VIII 

The  Indian  Church 


The  Indian  Church  is  an  entity  of  whose  well- 
being we  can  speak  with  increasing  confidence. 
For  a long  time  it  had  to  be  so  much  under  tutelage 
and  subject  to  outside  control  that  it  was  largely  an 
abnormal  thing  of  which  nothing  could  be  predicted 
with  assurance.  In  many  places  this  control  is  still 
necessary ; but  we  are  glad  that  the  church  is 
gradually,  if  not  speedily,  coming  to  its  own.  It  is 
beginning  to  possess  a self-consciousness  and  is 
planning,  with  ever  increasing  confidence,  to  con- 
duct its  own  affairs  and  to  promote  its  own  wel- 
fare, independent  of  outside  control. 


1.  The  Social  and  the  Racial  Condition 

of  the  Members  of  the  Indian  Church 

In  this  connexion  the  first  enquiry  concerns 
the  social  strata  from  which  the  Christian  com- 
munity has  been  gathered.  One  cannot  understand 
the  real  condition  of  the  Indian  Church  to-day  nor 
its  promise  of  power  save  as  he  realizes  the  com- 
munity from  which  its  members  hailed. 

(a)  Of  the  whole  Christian  community  ninety  per 
cent  have  come  from  the  depressed  classes,  or  the 
outcast  community. 

This  fact  carries  with  it  several  implications.  In 
the  first  place  it  connotes  deep  ignorance  on  the 
part  of  these  people  when  they  came  into  Christian- 
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ity.  Probably  not  one  in  200  of  the  communities 
from  which  they  came  knew  how  to  read  or  write 
their  own  names.  In  the  next  place  they  were 
socially  a degraded  class;  they  had  no  status  of 
respectability  or  of  influence  in  society.  How 
different,  in  this  particular,  is  the  situation  between 
the  Christian  commu  nity  of  India  and  that  of  Japan. 
The  bulk  of  the  membership  in  the  Christian  Church 
of  Japan  is  from  the  higher  classes,  men  of  asser- 
tion, men  of  respectability  and  of  ability  who  have 
always  demanded  their  full  rights  in  society.  The 
very  opposite  of  this  is  true  of  the  Christians  in 
India  where  the  mass  came  from  the  lowest  social 
stratum  and  were  the  least,  respected  in  all  society. 

Then,  they  knew  not  what  independence  was. 
Socially  and  industrially  they  leaned  upon  others. 
They  were  practically  the  slaves  of  the  respectable 
classes;  not  only  looking  to  them  for  their  living 
but  also  ready  to  respond  to  their  every  beck  and 
command.  Moreover,  they  had  no  power  of  initia- 
tive. Being  practical  slaves  to  the  upper  classes 
they  had  been  taught  that  they  had  no  right  to 
assert  their  own  preference  or  their  own  desire. 
Theirs  was  to  obey  and  to  follow  in  the  pathway 
laid  out  by  those  who  were  above  them.  They  had 
been  crushed  for  so  many  centuries  ; every  ambition 
and  power  to  rise  had  been  met  with  so  much  of 
resistance,  contempt,  scorn,  insult  and  injury,  that 
they  dared  not  any  more  follow  their  own  inclina- 
tions or  gratify  their  own  desire  in  anything  social 
or  religious.  Beyond  this  they  were  also  poverty- 
stricken.  They  lived  from  hand  to  mouth  and  were 
the  constant  victims  of  hunger  so  that  they  fell  an 
-easy  prey  to  every  famine  and  distress  that  overtook 
the  community.  Add  again  to  these  the  fact  that 
they  were  religiously  in  a condition  that  was  even 
more  abysmal  than  this.  They  were  indeed  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Hindu  community  and  regarded  them- 
selves as  Hindus ; yet  there  was  not  one  of  the 
respectable  classes  in  that  faith  who  considered 
them  in  any  sense  worthy  to  enjoy  the  least  of  the 
privileges  or  blessings  of  Hinduism.  From  time 
immemorial  they  had  no  right  to  enter  a respect- 
able Hindu  temple.  They  were  the  hewers  of  wood 
and  the  drawers  of  water  of  their  faith.  They  stood 
as  suppliants  at  the  door  of  their  religion  which 
denied  to  them  its  most  elementary  religious  bless- 
ings. Thus  their  condition  was  the  most  pathetic 
known  among  men. 

These  are  the  people  who  turned  their  faces  to- 
wards Christianity  and  whose  descendants  now 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  Indian  Christian  Church. 

( b ) Of  the  remaining  tenth  of  the  community, 
about  four-fifths  are  from  the  respectable  Sudra 
classes.  These  possess  much  more  social  asser- 
tion and  enjoy  more  of  this  world’s  goods,  but  are 
not  much  above  the  others  either  educationally  or 
religiously.  It  is  true  that  they  have  an  assured 
and  an  honoured  place  in  the  Hindu  faith  ; but  they 
are  as  little  given  as  the  Pariahs  to  high  spiritual 
thought  or  aspiration.  While  they  originally  con- 
stituted the  lowest  element  of  the  ancient  caste 
system  and  were  despised  by  the  ‘ twice-born  ’,  they 
now  have  acquired  social  respectability  and  domi- 
neer the  Pariah  community  with  almost  as  much 
severity  and  hauteur  as  do  the  Brahmans  them- 
selves. They  furnish  to-day  the  more  attractive  and 
self-respecting  elements  in  the  Christian  Church. 
Many  of  them  are  men  of  sterling  character;  they 
are  ambitious  to  excel  and  are  possessed  of  qualities 
of  leadership. 

(c)  Of  the  remaining  one-fiftieth  most  are 
from  the  Muslim  faith.  Of  these,  again,  the  majority 
were  originally  members  of  the  Hindu  community;: 
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but  they  passed  through  Muhammadanism  into 
Christianity. 

(d)  Probably  not  more  than  one  in  a thousand 
comes  from  the  Brahman  caste.  This  is  largely 
because  Brahmans  have  so  much  to  lose  in  becom- 
ing Christians.  The  whole  Hindu  system  has  not 
only  been  established  by  them,  but  all  its  economy 
has  been  devised  and  arranged  for  their  glorification. 
They  are  socially,  religiously,  as  well  as  intellect- 
ually, the  favoured  sons  of  the  land.  To  abandon  or 
to  change  their  faith  is  to  surrender  all  the  ancient 
prestige  and  all  the  emoluments  and  perquisites 
that  they  derive  from  their  faith.  It  is  for  a man 
to  come  down  from  the  lofty  pedestal  which  his 
faith  has  erected  for  him,  and  where  he  has  been 
worshipped  for  many  centuries  by  the  common 
people,  and  to  live  as  an  ordinary  mortal  among 
common  men — yea,  among  the  lowliest  men.  When 
a Brahman,  under  deep  conviction,  thus  become  a 
Christian,  he  usually,  ah  initio  gives  up  all  his 
gloriousheritage  of  rightsand  privileges,  and  accepts 
his  new  situation  with  humility  and  abandon.  No 
other  convert  has  so  much  to  surrender  as  he  when 
he  enters  through  the  narrow  gate  of  self-efface- 
ment into  the  kingdom  of  God.  It  is  a delight  and 
a joy  to  see  such  a Brahman  convert  entering  with 
enthusiasm  into  the  deep  life  of  our  religion.  No 
outward  forms  or  ceremonies  can  attract  him  who 
has  been  the  objective  of  such  pomp  and  adoration 
in  his  own  faith.  He  seeks  after  the  deeper  things 
of  God  and  thus  becomes  a Christian  of  the  highest 
and  the  best  type. 

Here  we  see  the  function  of  Christianity  as  the 
great  ‘leveller’  in  this  land.  It  is  the  faith  which 
gathers  men  from  all  classes  within  its  fold,  and 
places  them,  so  far  as  rightsand  opportunities  are 
concerned,  upon  one  common  level.  Not  more 
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than  one  in  two  or  three  hundred  were  in  any  sense 
literate  when  they  came  into  Christianity ; but  our 
faith  has  cast  its  spell  upon  them  and  has  endowed 
them  with  added  intelligence  and  culture,  so  that 
at  least  fifteen  per  cent  of  them  are  now  literate. 
This  is  true  of  the  whole  Christian  community  in 
India.  Much  more  than  this  is  true  of  our  Protestant 
Christianity  in  those  regions  where  it  has  been  long- 
est at  work.  In  South  India,  where  the  missionary 
societies  have  wrought  for  a century,  there  are 
found  Christian  communities  that  are  much  more 
advanced  than  this  in  intelligence.  For  instance 
in  one  of  the  smaller  of  these  missions,  the  one  with 
which  the  writer  is  connected,  there  are  thirty -three 
per  cent  of  all  men,  women  and  children  in  the 
community  who  are  literate.  Considering  only 
•church  members  the  percentage  would  be  very  much 
larger  than  this;  more  even  than  half  of  the 
church  members  are  able  to  read  and  write.  Among 
the  Christians  of  South  India  there  are  more  than 
1,000  Indian  graduates ; eighty-two  graduated  last 
year,  and,  in  this  race  for  culture,  the  Protestant 
Christian  community  stands  in  the  forefront.  In 
such  a town  as  Palamcottah,  in  South  India,  the 
work  of  the  C.  M.  S.  shines  conspicuously  where, 
with  their  college  for  young  men  and  their  college 
for  young  women  and  two  high  schools,  and  a 
theological  seminary  and  two  normal  training 
schools  besides  a larger  number  of  other  lower  in- 
stitutions of  learning  there  is  hardly  a Christian 
who  is  not  more  or  less  intelligent  and  literate. 

It  has  been  the  glory  and  it  continues  to  be  the 
joy  of  the  Indian  Christian  Church,  or  rather  of 
missionary  enterprise  in  India,  that  it  has  taken 
this  unattractive  and  uninspiring  people  and  has 
brought  them  educationally  into  the  forefront  of 
the  communities  in  India.  Some  men  charge  mis- 
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sions  with  want  of  success,  because  they  have  not 
yet,  they  say,  ‘touched  the  fringe  of  Hinduism’. 
But  it  is  the  glory  of  our  cause  in  India,  as  it  has 
been  in  all  lands  during  all  the  history  of  our  faith, 
that  it  did  not  begin  with  the  upper  stratum  of 
society  and  work  downward,  but  rather  began  at 
the  bottom  and  is  burning  upward ; and  that  is 
exactly  what  Christianity  is  doing  here ; and  the 
Indian  church  is  to-day  possessed  of  far  greater 
hope  and  joy  to  the  missionary  because  it  has  thus 
begun  with  the  lowest  ranges  of  society  and  is 
transforming  the  poor,  miserable,  down-trodden 
classes  into  ‘ an  elect  race,  a royal  priesthood,  a 
holy  nation,  a people  for  God’s  own  possession  that 
they  may  show  forth  the  excellencies  of  him 
who  called  them  out  of  darkness  into  his  mar- 
vellous light.'  What  was  true  2,000  years  ago 
is  equally  true  to-day  that  ‘not  many  wise  after 
the  flesh,  not  many  mighty,  not  many  noble 
are  called ; but  God  chose  the  foolish  things  of 
the  world.’  This  is  the  normal  process  of  our 
faith.  The  Indian  Church  is  enjoying  to-day  the 
mighty  life-giving,  inspiring  influences  of  our  faith 
which  are  lifting  it  out  of  the  lowest  depths  into  a 
consciousness  of  its  power  and  of  its  heritage  of 
liberty  and  of  opportunity  to  make  Christ  known 
in  this  land.  Hinduism  is  conscious  that  it  is  losing 
rapidly  those  people  who  have  constituted  its  found- 
ation and  upon  which  its  whole  system  has  been 
built  up.  And  confidence  is  now  correspondingly 
felt  by  the  Christian  worker,  and  not  without  rea- 
son, that  since  our  faith  is  bringing  to  itself  the 
humblest  members  of  society  upon  whom  all  other 
sections  depend,  Hinduism  and  Hindu  society  must 
crumble  and  be  reduced  to  impotence. 

These  then  are  the  people  who  constitute  the 
Indian  Church  of  to-day.  Taken,  as  most  of  them 
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have  been,  out  of  their  lowly  condition,  they  are 
together  rising  into  manly  self-assertion,  into  intel- 
ligence and  aggressive  interest  in  the  propagation 
of  their  faith  throughout  the  world. 


2.  Self-Support 

Modern  missionary  conditions  are  not  conducive 
to  the  self-support  of  the  mission  church.  Depen- 
dence upon  the  foreigner  not  only  for  spiritual 
leadership,  but  also  for  financial  support,  is  too 
manifest  and  too  largely  controls  the  missionary 
situation.  Modern  missions  were  not  built  upon 
the  apostolic  foundation  of  financial  independence. 
We  of  the  West  are  impatient  for  results  and  try  to 
hurry  the  process  of  conversion  and  of  evangeliza- 
tion through  the  liberal  use  of  money.  It  is  a 
difficult  process — a task  requiring  infinite  patience 
to  bring  any  people  out  of  an  early  stage  of  finan- 
cial tutelage  into  sturdy  financial  independence. 
Moreover,  the  extreme  poverty  and  the  inherited 
abjectness  of  the  people  has  added  to  this  difficulty. 
A people  whose  per  capita  annual  income  is  only 
Rs  30  ($10)  has  not  much  wherewith  to  support 
pastors  and  to  conduct  a religious  propaganda  on 
that  scale  which  we  place  before  them  as  the  neces- 
i sity  of  the  time. 

Moreover,  the  people  of  this  land  are  accustomed 
to  endowed  religious  institutions,  endowed  not  by 
their  own  offerings,  but  by  the  grants  and  gifts  of 
the  Government,  of  rajahs  and  of  wealthy  nabobs. 
The  temples  of  India  have  all  been  thus  founded 
and  m ost  of  them  are  thus  endowed  and  maintained 
at  the  present  time  without  any  dependence  upon 
the  gifts  of  the  people  for  their  support.  These  are 
the  people  who  have  been  taken  into  our  faith  and 
14 
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whom  we  try  to  elevate  out  of  this  state  of  religious 
dependence  into  one  of  self-supporting  activity  and 
generous  offerings.  It  takes  time  for  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  Christian  idea  of  the  consecration  of  all 
one’s  means,  even  of  his  poverty,  to  the  cause  in 
voluntary  offerings  and  in  self-denying  benevolence. 

It  were  well  if,  at  least,  one  missionary  body 
might  make  a more  pronounced  effort  to  build  up, 
ab  initio , a Christian  community  upon  the  distinct 
Pauline  basis  of  self-support  and  of  self-direction. 
Some  missionary  societies  are  willing  and  are 
accustomed  to  extol  the  principle  of  ‘ faith  ’ so  far 
as  the  salaries  of  their  missionaries  are  concerned. 
But  they  follow  in  the  wake  of  all  other  societies, 
when  it  comes  to  the  support  of  their  work  and  of 
their  churches.  They  also  have  not  the  courage 
of  their  conviction  and  of  their  faith  to  put  the 
Christian  Church,  from  its  earliest  founding,  upon 
a basis  of  entire  self-reliance  and  of  hearty  self- 
support  in  the  conduct  of  its  affairs.  All  are  wont 
to  yield  too  readily  to  the  faith  which  is  equally 
divided  between  reliance  upon  God  and  upon  the 
missionary  society. 

The  missionary  method  also  has  not  sufficiently 
looked  forward  to  the  ultimate  self-support  of  the 
Indian  Church.  With  a view  to  creating  speedy 
general  efficiency,  missionary  societies  have  some- 
times obscured  the  supreme  question  of  self-support 
and  independence  by  appointing  large  salaried  pas- 
tors and  by  the  erection  of  buildings  and  by  found- 
ing institutions  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  peo- 
ple to  maintain.  It  is  certainly  not  their  aim  to 
stifle,  and  yet  it  is  equally  certain  that  this  has 
a tendency  to  stifle,  every  ambition  within  the 
Indian  Church  to  be  emancipated  from  the  West 
We  do  not  deny  that  there  are  potent  reasons  for 
this  emphasis.  The  argument  usually  runs  thus : 
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The  church  of  the  West  is  wealthy,  people  of 
India  are  extremely  poor.  The  church  of  the 
West  demands  and  prays  for  increased  and  large 
results  in  its  missions  of  the  orient.  The  way  by 
which  these  results  can  be  multiplied,  ■within  a 
short  space  of  time,  is  for  the  West  to  send  not  only 
a large  number  of  workers,  but  abundant  funds 
wherewith  their  work  can  be  facilitated  and  the 
cause  rapidly  promoted.  Why  wait  for  the  poor 
Indian  Church  to  develop  normally  in  self-depend- 
ence and  in  self-support;  rather  let  us  hurry  this 
work  forward  by  increasing  our  financial  aid. 
This  is  relatively  an  easy  thing  to  do.  Yes,  it  is  a 
normal  thing  for  the  Church  of  the  West  to  say  to 
its  messengers : Do  not  depend  too  much  upon 
the  people,  they  are  too  poor  to  establish  a large 
work  of  their  own;  push  the  work  vigorously,  and 
we  will  send  all  the  money  that  is  required.  This 
will  also  develop  our  own  faith  and  interest  in  the 
missionary  cause.  This  is  a plausible  argument. 
We  believe,  however,  that  there  lies  a danger  here. 
The  value  to  the  infant  Indian  Church  of  its  depend- 
ing entirely  upon  its  own  resources  would  be 
beyond  computation.  The  development  of  the 
church,  in  its  early  stages,  would  be  slower,  the 
difficulties  would  be  all  but  insurmountable.  But 
the  Pauline  method  would,  after  all,  vindicate  itself 
and  become  ultimately  far  more  valuable  to  the 
church  than  any  other.  It  would  be  of  supreme 
value  to  the  church  in  the  manly  piety,  in  the  self- 
respect  and  in  the  ethical  assertion  which  it  would 
create  and  cherish 

The  missionaries  of  the  present  time  have  in- 
herited from  others  their  missionary  methods,  and 
they  have  to  make  the  best  of  the  situation. 
Bishop  Thoburn  once  said  .to  the  writer,  that  if  he 
were  to  establish  a new  mission,  he  would  establish 
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it  from  the  first  on  definite,  self-supporting  lines 
and  upon  Pauline  methods.  But  with  missions 
already  established  on  the  other  basis  advance  to 
self-support  is  necessarily  difficult. 

We  have  spoken  of  these  great  obstacles  not  in 
criticism  of  our  present  method,  but  to  show  some 
of  the  inherent  difficulties  incident  to  the  self- 
support  of  the  Indian  Church.  But  we  wish  also 
to  emphasize,  on  the  other  side,  the  fact  that  even 
under  these  adverse  circumstances  the  church  in 
India  has  made  marvellous  progress  and  is  surely, 
if  not  very  rapidly,  coming  to  its  own  through  its 
growing  spirit  of  self-dependence  and  out-going 
activity.  There  are  a great  many  things  to  encour- 
age the  missionary  in  the  development  of  the  Indian 
Church  on  these  lines. 

(i)  The  offerings  of  the  church  members  for  all 
India  amount,  at  the  present  time,  to  Rs  3,  (or  $1), 
per  capita , per  annum.  As  we  have  seen,  this  offering 
of  the  people  amounts,  in  the  aggregate  to  Rsl,734,338 
or  nearly  £120,000.  We  must  again  call  attention 
to  the  deep  poverty  of  the  people  of  India.  The 
average  income  of  the  church  member  in  our  Pro- 
testant Church  at  the  present  time  is  less  than 
Rs  per  month,  or  say,  Rs  5 a month  for  a 
family.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  church  members  who  are  becoming  possessed 
of  means,  if  not  of  wealth  ; but  Rs  5 a month  will 
give  perhaps  the  average  income  of  a family  in  the 
Indian  Church  at  the  present  time.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  offering  of  Rs  3 per  church 
member  means  more  than  the  offering  of  a month’s 
salary  for  the  cause  of  Christ.  Or,  if  we  divide 
this  between  all  the  members  of  the  Christian  com- 
munity, it  will  reveal  a substantial  per  capita  sacri- 
fice for  the  cause  of  Christ.  We  know  that  in  many 
instances  in  India  the  practice  of  offering  a tithe  of 
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one’s  income  lias  become  a settled  habit  and  a 
principle  of  religious  life.  In  western  lands  peo- 
ple give  a little  out  of  their  abundance  ; they  very 
rarely  give  so  that  they  fee’  the  stress  of  their 
giving.  In  India,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  very 
few  Christians  who  do  not  contribute  out  of  their 
deepest  poverty  and  deny  themselves  some  of  the 
necessities  of  life  and  certainly  all  its  luxuries  that 
they  may  help  along  the  cause  of  Christ  which  is 
dear  to  their  soul. 

(ii)  What  is  more,  there  is  a widening  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility taking  possession  of  the  Indian  Church, 
especially  in  the  older  churches.  They  feel  that  it 
is  their  duty,  so  far  as  possible,  to  carry  their  own 
burdens  and,  whenever  possible,  to  help  the  weak 
churches  to  bear  their  burdens.  We  know  that  in 
South  India,  there  are  not  only  self-supporting 
churches  but  some  that  find  joy  in  propagating  the 
cause  through  self-denying  offerings  far  beyond 
their  own  church  boundaries.  The  cause  of  Christ 
and  of  the  kingdom  of  God  have  become  a consci- 
ous and  a vital  part  of  their  responsibility  through- 
out India. 

We  shall  report  separately  some  of  the  indigen- 
ous activities  of  the  church,  all  of  which  follow  in 
the  wake  of  self-support. 

(iii)  The  growing  intelligence  of  the  Christians 
brings  to  them  larger  means  wherewith  to  assume 
the  financial  responsibility  of  the  church  and  its 
related  institutions.  We  have  spoken  of  the  poverty 
of  the  Indian  Christians ; we  are  glad  to  say  that 
through  their  advancement  in  intelligence,  culture 
and  manliness,  spheres  of  usefulness  and  of  larger 
income  are  constantly  opening  before  some  of  them. 
Thus  the  church  is  gradually  acquiring  ability  to 
support  itself  and  to  launch  out  into  ever-widening 
Christian  activities. 
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(iv)  Perhaps  the  most  striking  and  interesting 
effort  on  the  part  of  a church  in  India  toward  self- 
support  is  found  among  the  Karen  Christians  in 
Burma.  Much  has  been  written  about  these  sturdy, 
manly,  independent  people  who  but  yesterday  were 
a wild  mountain  tribe.  They  have  been  mightily 
influenced  by  our  faith  and  throw  their  vigorous, 
manly  spirit  into  our  cause  so  that  they  deem 
it  mean  and  unworthy  to  ask  any  aid  for  their 
religious  institutions  from  people  in  far  off  lands. 
Only  a few  years  ago  the  writer  visited  that  field 
and  was  astonished  to  see  how  this  erstwhile  bar- 
barous people  is  supporting  its  own  religious  insti- 
tutions and  showing  its  warm  appreciation  of  the 
same  with  a remarkable  degree  of  self-sacrificing 
enthusiasm.  In  the  large  mission  compound,  occu- 
pied by  the  American  Baptist  Mission  in  Rangoon, 
for  the  Karen  Christians,  there  are  several  bunga- 
lows and  fine  school  houses  and  a beautiful  memo- 
rial church  and  other  buildings  which  are  an 
honour  to  our  cause  and  would  realize  lakhs  of 
rupees  if  sold.  We  were  astonished  to  learn  that  all 
these  were  the  property  of  the  Karen  Christians 
themselves  and  are  held  sacred  by  them  for  the 
work  of  the  Baptist  Mission  in  behalf  of  their  peo- 
ple. A few  miles  distant  from  the  city  is  found  the 
largest  theological  seminary,  so  far  as  the  number 
of  students  is  concerned,  in  all  the  East — the  Bap- 
tist Theological  Seminary  for  the  Karens.  Even 
this  theological  school  is  supported  by  the  people 
themselves  who  impose  a personal  tax  upon 
themselves  for  its  maintenance,  since  it  prepares 
preachers  and  pastors  for  their  churches.  Would 
that  all  over  India  and  Ceylon  native  Christians 
were  imbued  more  with  the  spirit  of  these  Karens 
and  were  anxious  to  assume  all  the  pecuniary  obli- 
gations connected  with  the  cause  of  Christ  among 
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them.  A thorough  study  of  the  progress  of  the 
Karen  Christian  community  in  self-support  and 
manly  independence  would  stimulate  missionaries 
and  Christians  alike  all  over  the  great  lands  of 
the  East. 


3.  Self-Direction 

I On  the  whole  it  is  premature  to  expect  self- 
direction  in  the  mission  church  of  India.  Even 
the  Syrian  Churches,  after  sixteen  centuries  of  life 
and  of  growth  in  this  land,  are  still  bound  to  a 
foreign  hierarchy  whose  name  they  bear.  In  the 
Church  of  Rome  we  find  this  same  helpless  depend- 
ence upon  the  superior  power  of  a foreign  hierar- 
chy. Orders  are  sought  and  are  received  from 
abroad  for  the  conduct  and  the  direction  of  the 
Indian  Church.  It  has  been  so  with  the  Protest- 
ant Indian  Church.  It  is  hard  to  surrender  any 
power  which  missions  either  ecclesiastically  or 
administratively  have  enjoyed.  Missionary  socie- 
ties and  committees  experience  this  difficulty  in 
granting  to  the  Indian  Church  self-directing  power. 
And  yet  even  here  a good  beginning  has  been  made 
and  encouraging  progress  is  manifest.  Indeed 
there  is  a growing  readiness  in  the  missions  to 
give,  and,  in  some  of  the  most  advanced  regions, 
for  the  church  to  seek,  self-directing  power. 

There  is  a threefold  ideal  of  self-direction  held 
before  the  Indian  Church  at  the  present  time  ; and 
notwithstanding  the  natural  docility  of  Indians  and 
of  their  willingness  to  follow  the  leadership  of  any 
worthy  man  and  woman,  the  ideal  of  independence 
is  looming  more  and  more  conspicuously  before 
them,  they  are  seeking  after  it  with  growing  eager- 
ness and  an  increasing  purpose  to  be  worthy  of  it. 
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(i)  Self-direction  in  Matters  Administrative.  In 

new  missions  practically  all  administrative  power 
is  vested  in  the  foreign  body  and  none  in  the  Indian 
Church.  Indeed  there  is  no  Indian  Church  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  a mission.  As  however,  the 
church  grows  in  numbers,  intelligence  and  power, 
the  administration  is  gradually  transferred  from 
the  mission  to  the  church.  The  success  of  a mis- 
sion or  of  a missionary  society,  largely  depends 
and  will  increasingly  depend,  upon  its  wisdom  in 
the  transfer  of  this  power  and  self-directing  author- 
ity. Among  the  oldest  missions,  those  found  in 
South  India,  this  has  become  the  greatest  problem 
of  the  day  ; and  it  is  a problem  which  is  full  of 
difficulties  and  perplexities,  as  it  is  also  pregnant 
with  hope  and  encouragement.  Often  the  chief 
danger  lies  in  the  unreadiness  of  missionaries  to 
delegate  high  administrative  functions  tothechurch 
as  promptly  as  they  should.  At  least  this  was 
the  difficulty  a few  years  ago.  We  believe  that  a 
change  has  come  to  them  in  this  particular.  Mis- 
sionary bodies  ought  to  be  ready  to  grant  this 
power  to  the  church  even  before  it  is  prepared  wisely 
to  exercise  it.  It  is  sometimes  an  exceedingly  per- 
plexing thing  to  know  when  to  withhold  and  when 
to  grant  this  power,  especially  when  the  church 
has  not  attained  to  adequate  discretion  and  force 
of  character  to  exercise  it.  Yet,  doubtless,  this 
must  be  done  if  the  church  is  to  be  trained  into 
administrative  efficiency  and  is  to  become  possessed 
of  those  qualifications  which  will  ultimately  make 
it  entirely  self-directing.  This  power  will  not  come 
in  a day,  and  it  will  not  come  without  a gradual 
training  into  its  possession  and  into  a judicious  use 
of  the  new  found  power.  Perhaps  the  most  con- 
spicuous, and,  in  many  respects,  the  most  successful 
attempt  at  the  transfer  of  administrative  power 
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from  the  society  to  the  church  is  found  in  the 
C.M.S.  Mission  in  Tinnevelly,  South  India.  It  is 
the  most  conscientious  and  most  elaborate  method 
known  to  us  of  the  devolution  of  the  power  from 
the  society  to  the  church.  Most  of  this  control 
is  now  delegated  to  the  Church  Council  whose 
influence,  however,  is  held  in  check  by  a com- 
mittee in  Madras  which  has  the  right  of  ap- 
pointing the  chief  officers,  and  has  a financial  veto 
in  reference  to  the  use  of  Home  Funds.  Grants 
of  foreign  money  to  the  council,  and  by  the 
council  to  the  circles,  are  conditioned  by  the 
amount  of  offerings  made  by  the  circles  which  are 
sixteen  in  number  and  are  largely  self-governing. 
The  scheme  endeavours  carefully  to  conserve  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  laity  in  the  conduct  of 
the  business  of  the  church.  Yet  the  obvious 
danger  of  this  Church  Council  is  that  it  enables  the 
clergy,  or  at  least  the  reverend  chairman  of  each 
circle,  to  gather  into  their  own  hands  the  control 
whereby  they  easily  become  autocratic  on  the 
lower  ranges  of  the  scheme.  This  scheme  is  con- 
sonant with  and  a part  of  an  episcopal  order  of 
Government  and  lends  itself  to  centralized  power 
which  is  incident  to  such  a system.  Yet  other 
missions  of  the  Congregational  and  Presbyterian 
orders  have  adopted  modified  forms  of  this  scheme 
in  South  India  and  find  much  good  in  it,  though 
they  are  also  discovering  that  its  spirit  is  some- 
what in  conflict  with  democratic  ideals.  The 
danger,  in  this  land  of  ritual  and  of  guru  worship, 
is  that  any  scheme  is  liable  to  he  diverted  to  the 
strengthening  of  a hierarchy  and  to  the  elimination, 
or  at  least  to  the  minimizing,  of  the  laity  in  the 
management  of  the  affairs  of  the  church.  The 
control  must  be  transferred  from  the  missionary 
society  to  the  church  and  not  the  servants  of  the 
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church — the  clergy.  Otherwise  the  church  of 
India  will  pass  out  from  the  power  of  the  mission- 
ary societies  into  the  control  of  the  Indian  clergy. 
Hence  the  importance  of  the  right  of  transfer  of 
the  administrative  powers  in  the  first  place. 

While  it  is  true  that  church  administration  must 
pass  as  quickly  as  possible  into  the  hands  of  the 
Indian  Church,  there  is  also  danger  of  precipitancy 
and  excess  in  this  matter.  It  is  better  for  the 
society  to  administer  the  affairs  of  the  infant  commu- 
nity than  that  it  transfer  prematurely  its  affairs  into 
the  hands  of  a church  that  has  not  yet  acquired  any 
of  the  wisdom,  the  self-control  and  the  administra- 
tive qualities  which  are  necessary  to  self-direction. 
Power  that  is  transferred  too  early  into  the  hands 
of  an  unprepared  church  will  cause  endless  trouble 
and  will  be  a great  hindrance  to  the  progress  and 
the  prosperity  of  the  church  in  the  future. 

(ii)  Ecclesiastical  Self-direction.  It  is  natural 
that  the  infant  church  in  India  should  be  connected 
with  and  a part  of  a foreign  denomination  which 
established  and  has  nourished  it.  But  it  would  be 
most  unfortunate  if  that  relationship  were  to  be 
prolonged  unduly.  The  condition  of  the  ancient 
Christian  Church  in  Malabar,  which  has,  up  to  the 
present  time,  been  a part  of,  and  ecclesiastically 
and  otherwise  controlled  by,  the  Syrian  Church  is 
certainly  a warning  to  the  Indian  Church  of  the 
Protestant  community.  A foreign-controlled  and 
directed  church  is  a church  that  will  remain  foreign 
and  fail  to  become  thoroughly  indigenous  and  res- 
ponsive to  and  expressive  of  the  life  of  the  people. 
The  unrest  of  the  Indian  Church  in  view  of  its 
ecclesiastical  connexions  and  interests  is  becoming 
manifest  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  Several 
societies  and  churches  in  Great  Britain  and  America 
have  ecclesiastically  released  their  Indian  Churches 
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so  that  they  may  make  alliances  and  enter  into  union 
with  kindred  churches  which  are  contiguous  to 
them.  The  action  of  these  churches  in  the  far  off 
lands  in  thus  effacing  themselves  and  liberating* 
with  their  benediction,  the  infant  churches  which 
they  have  established  in  the  East  in  order  that  they 
might  enter  into  ecclesiastical  connexion  according 
to  their  own  will  and  in  harmony  with  their  highest 
wisdom*  as  to  what  will  be  good  for  them,  is  a beau- 
tiful illustration  of  that  spirit  of  Christ  which  will 
redound  in  blessing  to  the  home  church  as  well  as 
to  the  mission  church  in  this  land.  And  we  are 
inclined  to  think  that  this  action  is  an  event  of 
epochal  importance  for  the  development  of  ecclesi- 
astical self-consciousness  and  self-direction  in  India. 
It  has  opened  the  way  for  all  other  Home  societies 
and  denominations  to  emancipate  their  Indian 
Churches  and  to  give  them,  within  certain  limita- 
tions, the  franchise  and  the  power  to  make  eccle- 
siastical alliances  with  neighbouring  churches  in 
this  land. 

(iii)  Self-Direction  in  Matters  of  Doctrine.  The 

independence  of  the  Indian  Church  in  matters 
theological  is  perhaps  less  advanced  than  independ- 
ence in  other  respects.  This  is  not  unexpected. 
It  is  not  because  the  West  is  obtruding  itself  theo- 
logically upon  the  East  so  much  as  it  is  that  the 
j eastern  church  has  not  yet  risen  to  its  opportunity 
of  thought  and  of  theological  self-assertion.  Nor  is 
it  entirely  because  there  are  no  strong  men  of 
thought  to  be  found  in  the  Indian  Church.  There 
are  in  it  to-day  men  of  culture  and  men  who  are 
thinking  not  a little  on  lines  theological.  And  yet 
we  cannot  forget  the  origin  of  the  church  and  the 
! large  proportion  of  its  members  who  have  come  out 
of  the  unthinking  community  of  India  and  have  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  developed  in  powers  of  philo- 
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sophical  appreciation  and  of  theological  discussion 
of  the  deep  things  of  religion.  The  fact  remains 
that  there  is  hardly  any  one  now  known  in  the 
Indian  Church  who  is  prepared  to  think  out  the 
doctrinal  problems  of  the  church  on  oriental  lines 
and  to  bring  Christian  truth  into  harmony  with 
Indian,  rather  than  with  western,  mental  and 
spiritual  aptitudes. 

The  Indian  mind  is  deeply  mystical  and  is  ill- 
prepared  to  digest  and  assimilate  the  more  rationa- 
listic type  of  western  thought.  In  this  the  West 
and  India  have  been  very  differently  endowed  ; they 
look  at  things  from  almost  antipodal  mental  and 
psychological  view  points.  And  it  must  take  a long 
time  ere  the  church  of  India  will  safely  rise  to 
the  dignity  and  power  of  a self-created  and  a self- 
satisfying  theology.  The  docility  of  the  Indian 
mind  acts  very  powerfully  in  this  direction.  It 
has  been  ready  to  accept  the  thoughts  which  were 
doled  out  to  it,  and  in  the  forms  in  which  they  were 
brought  to  it,  by  the  West  without  any  assimilation 
or  question.  The  Japanese  are  antipodal  to  the 
Indians  in  this  particular.  They  not  only  quickly 
accepted  and  assimilated  western  thought,  but  they 
are  developing  it  upon  their  own  radical  and 
rationalistic  lines  and  are  eager  to  rush  on  even 
beyond  western  thinkers.  The  Indian,  on  the  other 
hand,  lags  behind.  He  accepts  or  submits  to  all,  and 
yet  finds  little  but  the  most  mystical  and  pietistic 
religious  thought  of  the  West  agreeable  to  his  palate. 
We  trust  that  the  day  may  soon  come,  though  we 
fear  that  it  will  be  delayed  more  than  we  expect, 
when  the  Church  of  God  in  India  will  be  prepared 
to  and  eager  to  abandon  the  shibboleths  of  the  West 
and  formulate  its  own  doctrines  concerning  the 
Christ  and  His  faith  on  lines  of  its  own  mental  and 
spiritual  bias.  Then  and  then  only  will  the  church 
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of  God  in  India  appeal  with  stirring  might  and  with 
largest  success  to  the  people  of  this  land  ; when  it 
will  present  Christ  from  the  mystical  eastern  view 
point  and  our  faith  from  the  spiritually  monistic 
standpoint  and  bring  Christ  and  His  religion  to  the 
people  in  a way  which  will  strongly  appeal  to  them. 
Then  only  Christianity  will  find  its  ultimate  success 
and  power  in  India.  But,  as  we  have  said,  that  day 
is  still  far  off.  What  we  need  to-day  is  a baptism  of 
power  upon  the  church  which  will  enable  it  to 
advance  in  this  matter  of  intellectual  self-assertion 
and  doctrinal  initiative  in  order  that  Christ  and 
His  divine  truth  may  come  to  the  people  in  a way 
that  will  most  strongly  grip  them  and  find  their 
hearty  intellectual  aud  spiritual  response.  We  are 
inclined  to  believe  that  this  is  one  of,  if  not  the 
greatest  need  of  the  church  to-day.  We  are  still 
awaiting  the  first  serious  efforts  of  the  Indian 
Church  to  interpret  our  faith  philosophically  and 
to  build  up  a scheme  of  Christian  doctrine  on  its 
own  line.  It  has  had  its  Bannerjeas  and  its  Goreh 
and  its  Boses,  but  they  have  left  little  permanent 
impression  upon  the  theology  of  the  church.  We 
are  still  awaiting  a few  prophets,  a few  men  of 
spiritual  and  mental  assertion  who  will  leave  their 
impress  upon  the  doctrines  of  the  church,  and 
bring  it  into  self-consciousness  and  power  in  the 
formulation  of  its  own  thought. 

The  same  thing  is  true  in  matter  spiritual.  India 
needs  not  only  a prophet,  with  a prophet’s  insight, 
it  needs  also  apostles,  men  of  God  burning  with  a 
passion  for  our  cause ; men  who  will  traverse  this 
land  with  the  enthusiasm  of  Sankarachariar  who 
brought  a revival  of  his  own  Brahmanical  faith 
and  carried  it  with  a passion  everywhere.  These 
are  the  men  that  India  is  waiting  for ; and  until 
they  come  we  fear  that  the  church  in  India  will 
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not  attain  unto  its  full  strength  or  carry  with 
might  its  message  of  life  and  truth  to  all  the 
people. 


4.  Self- Propagation 

Here  again  we  find  an  initial  difficulty  of  the 
Indian  Church.  The  people  have  come  out  from 
an  ethnic  religion,  the  genius  of  which  is  to  be 
satisfied  with  past  achievement.  It  has  no  desire 
to  seek  to  bring  others  into  its  fold.  To  extend 
itself  by  winning  other  souls  is  beyond  its  purview. 
Indeed  it  has  no  way  of  extending  its  borders  save 
by  taking  in  whole  communities  which  themselves 
shall  form  separate  Hindu  castes.  The  conse- 
quence is  that  no  Hindu  thinks  of  trying  to  win  a 
soul  outside  of  Hinduism  into  his  own  faith.  It  is 
true  that  recently  even  Hindus  are  belying  the  fund- 
amentals of  their  faith  by  claiming  that  Hinduism 
is  a ‘universal  religion’.  They  forget,  and  deny  its 
whole  history  and  genius  as  they  go  to  other  lands, 
a few  of  them,  to  propagate,  not  their  faith,  but 
their  philosophy,  and  that  but  a Christianized  type 
of  Hindu  thought.  The  consequence  is  that  when 
men  are  brought  from  the  Hindu  to  the  Christian 
faith  they  fail  to  realize  that  they  have  passed  out 
of  one  faith  into  an  entirely  different  one — out 
of  a stagnant,  self-satisfied,  ethnic  religion  into  one 
that  is  quick,  ambitious,  purposeful  and  which  will 
not,  and  cannot,  be  satisfied  until  it  has  brought  the 
whole  world  within  its  saving  influence.  The 
people  that  come  out  of  such  a religion  into  Chris- 
tianity require  time  to  re-adjust  themselves,  to 
imbibe  the  new  ideals,  to  receive  the  new  passion 
and  to  be  alive  to  the  new  command  to  go  forth 
and  convert  the  world.  It  was  less  than  a century 
ago  that  the  Syrian  Church  of  Travancore  was 
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roused  by  Anglican  missionaries  out  of  its  slumber. 
It  was  unconcerned  about  the  salvation  of  others 
and  had  to  be  quickened  into  a new  religious  and 
missionary  ambition. 

It  should  also  be  again  remembered  that  the 
people  whom  we  have  brought  into  the  fold  of 
Christ  are  largely  those  of  a low  social  status  who 
have  never  had  any  assertion  or  enjoyed  any  initia- 
tive of  their  own.  They  are  abject,  and,  even  after 
living  a longtime  in  the  light,  the  new  atmosphere, 
and  the  inspiration  of  Christianity  they  dare  not 
assert  themselves  and  seek  aggressively  after  men  to 
bring  them  into  the  Christian  fold.  It  has  always 
been  their  lot  and  mission  to  follow  others  and  not 
to  lead  others  to  follow  them ; hence  the  difficulty 
of  the  new  situation  for  such  a community. 

Perhaps  one  should  also  call  attention  to  the 
emphasis  which  India  has  always  placed  upon  the 
passive  elements  of  character.  They  have  always 
been  wanting  in  the  assertive,  the  positive,  aggress- 
ive type  of  character.  ‘ Why  should  we  enter,’ 
they  say,  ‘ into  any  conflict  in  behalf  of  our  faith  ? 
Why  should  we  fight  for  its  progress  and  its  en- 
trance into  new  communities  ? Ours  is  to  patiently 
wait,  to  quietly  endure  any  suffering  or  persecution 
that  may  come,  and  to  adorn  our  faith  with  the 
sweet  passive  virtues  which  are  so  beautiful  and  so 
benignant  and  are  so  conducive  to  restfulness.’ 

Still  we  find  that  here  again,  even  among  such 
people,  the  leaven  of  Christianity  is  working  mighti- 
ly. Out  of  this  condition  from  which  they  have 
come  they  have  progressed  and  are  putting  on  the 
breast-plate  of  righteousness  and  are  shod  with  the 
preparation  of  the  Gospel  of  peace.  They  are  to- 
day possessed,  and  are  increasingly  possessed,  of 
an  ambition  to  extend  their  faith  and  to  lengthen 
the  cords  of  Christianity  in  India.  They  desire 
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now,  for  the  first  time,  but  also  with  a growing 
passion,  to  bring  their  fellow-countrymen  -into  the 
kingdom  of  Christ.  The  new  idea  of  amissionary, 
an  outgoing,  a world-wide  faith,  and  with  it  of 
a world  obligation  to  bring  it  unto  all  men,  is  tak- 
ing hold  of  a host  of  Christian  people  in  the  Indian 
Church  to-day.  For  this  we  thank  God.  Even 
among  the  lower  and  the  lowest  class  of  Christians 
this  thought  is  finding  a place  of  increasing  impor- 
tance. 

(ft)  It  is  a significant  and  a most  encouraging 
fact  that  more  than  one-half — some  missionaries 
say,  more  than  two-thirds,  others,  three-fourths — of 
the  converts  now  won  for  Christ  through  the  Indian 
Church  are  won  by  the  people  themselves  apart 
from  any  activity  and  persuasion  of  the  missionary 
or  of  the  Indian  force  of  mission  workers.  It 
largely  comes  through  the  new  conviction  which 
has  taken  possession  of  our  converts  that  through 
our  faith  they  have  come  into  great  wealth,  into  a 
new  joy,  into  a blessed  atmosphere  of  peace  and 
of  power.  These  men,  when  they  have  tasted  the 
blessings  of  Christianity  are  not  slow  to  speak  of 
them  to  their  non-Christian  relatives.  They  carry 
the  message  in  a simple  way,  and  in  a domestic 
fashion  they  press  it  upon  their  relatives.  It  is 
particularly  so  when  marriage  alliances  are  involv- 
ed. A Christian  man  always  hesitates,  and  usually 
declines,  to  give  his  son  or  daughter  in  marriage  to 
families  that  have  not  become  Christians.  They 
bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  such  people  who  wish 
to  make  marriage  alliances  with  them  and  insist 
that  they  should  first  become  Christians.  The 
winsome  power  of  Christian  friendship  and  the 
attractive  force  of  a Christian  life  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  old  Hindu  life  is  also  a mighty  force 
in  the  propagation  of  the  gospel.  The  beauty  of  a 
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Christian  life,  even  with  many  of  its  imperfections, 
is  a thing  that  appeals  to  the  Hindus,  and  it  does 
not  always  appeal  in  vain. 

( b ) Moreover,  the  Indian  Church  is  organizing 
itself  for  this  form  of  Christian  activity  and  for  its 
self-propagation.  We  are  finding,  especially  in 
South  India,  a multiplication  of  missionary  socie- 
ties among  the  Christians.  There  is  hardly  a well 
developed  church  in  South  India  in  which  there  is 
not  an  organization,  more  or  less  compact,  for  this 
very  purpose  of  pushing  forward  its  work  among 
the  Hindus.  We  may  illustrate  this  by  the  strong 
and  well  developed  church  one  of  the  remotest  parts 
of  South  India,  the  C.  M.  S.  Mission  of  Tinnevelly. 
We  see  there  an  excellently  organized  Home  Mis- 
sionary Society  which  has  taken  a strong  hold 
upon  the  people  and  which  is  conducted  entirely 
by  themselves  as  it  is  also  supported  and  inspired 
by  them.  It  has  undertaken  a splendid  work  in 
the  Telugu  field,  700  miles  away  from  the  home  of 
the  society.  There  it  has  a well  conducted  mission 
of  its  own  with  a number  of  workers  and  with  a 
large  community  which  it  has  already  gathered. 
Its  leader  is  a man  of  excellent  qualities,  and  is 
soon  to  be  made  the  first  Indian  Bishop  of  the 
Anglican  Church.  The  people  of  Tinnevelly  are 
giving  largely  and  are  praying  earnestly  for  their 
mission.  They  have  also  reached  out  into  the 
mountains  of  Travancore  after  the  aborigines  and 
have  had  considerable  success  there.  Within  the 
few  years  of  its  existence  this  society  has  already 
brought  fully  2,000  souls  out  of  their  ancestral  faith 
into  the  kingdom  of  our  Lord. 

The  American  Board’s  mission  in  Jaffna,  in 
North  Ceylon,  has  a similar  organization,  or  rather 
the  young  men  and  women  of  that  mission  have 
their  missionary  organization  which  has  conduct- 
15 
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ed,  on  the  continent  of  India,  a mission  for  some 
years  with  great  patience  and  blessing.  The  Chris- 
tians of  the  American  Madura  Mission  have  not 
only  a.  society  of  their  own,  but  have  also  taken  over 
a section  of  the  district  for  their  own  special  field  of 
activity  and  are  doing  good  work  by  their  agents 
in  the  Christianizing  of  that  darkest  place  in  the 
whole  district.  The  Baptists  have  not  only  orga- 
nized such  a society,  but  they  are  reaching  out  into 
foreign  lands,  such  as  Africa,  where  the  people  of 
their  district  have  gone.  They  carry  the  gospel  to 
them  by  their  own  people  ; and  thus,  while  they 
are  absent  from  home,  they  bring  these  new 
thoughts  of  a new  faith  to  them.  Some  of  those 
people  return  later  to  their  homeland  as  Christians. 

Thus  the  work  of  these  home  missionary  agen- 
cies may  be  followed  in  their  wonderfully  inspiring, 
hopeful  activity.  In  fact  the  church  in  India  to- 
day has  for  the  first  time  come  into  the  full  bless- 
edness of  the  church  in  other  lands  by  its  fervour 
to  win  souls  for  Christ.  Beginning  in  Jerusalem 
they  have  now  reached  unto  Samaria ; yea,  they 
are  going  unto  the  uttermost  part  of  the  earth. 

(c)  This  spirit  finds  its  culmination  in  the 
National  Missionary  Society,  organized  but  a few 
years  ago,  but  revealing  in  a wonderful  way  the 
new  vision  which  has  come  to  the  church  and  the 
new  assertion  which  has  taken  possession  of  it. 
This  society  was  organized  through  the  stimulus 
and  direction  of  missionaries  ; but  the  Indian  Chris- 
tians took  it  up  very  heartily  and  are  now  in 
complete  control  of  it  and  are  directing  it  with 
wonderful  persistence  and  success.  The  chief 
feature  of  this  society  however  is  not  that  they  are 
directing  it  but  that  its  finance  depends  entirely 
upon  the  resources  of  the  Indian  Church.  The 
slogan,  ‘India  for  Christ  by  Indians’,  is  one  full 
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of  inspiration  for  the  Indian  Church  and  carries 
with  it  the  largest  hope  for  the  ultimate  coming  of 
Christ’s  kingdom  in  India.  This  society  will  have 
a separate  treatment  elsewhere,  so  we  shall  not 
consider  it  any  further  here. 

Thus,  as  we  hehold  the  Indian  Church  in  its 
various  activities  and  in  its  wonderful  development 
and  outgoing  effort,  it  furnishes  to  every  Christian 
worker  in  this  land,  as  it  does  to  all  Christian 
bodies  in  the  far  off  lands  of  the  West,  strong  en- 
couragement and  a definite  promise  and  assur- 
ance, that  in  the  not  distant  future  it  will  become  a 
mighty  dynamic,  not  only  in  the  redemption  of 
India,  hut  also  in  the  influences  which  it  will  send 
forth  unto  the  West,  influences  of  thought  as  well  as 
of  a new  type  of  Christian  life,  which  will  he  a large 
blessing  and  a new  inspiration  unto  the  West 
too.  The  reflex  influence  of  missions  will  become 
of  increasing  importance  and  of  ever  growing 
power  as  the  Indian  Church  develops  in  its  outgoing 
life. 


5.  Church  Union 

Church  Union  has  become  a subject  of  basal 
importance.  It  assumes  two  forms  of  development 
and  of  organized  purpose  in  India  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  well  to  consider  these  two  separately. 
We  are  glad  to  introduce  two  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Indian  Church  who  will  treat  this  subject  in  its 
twofold  aspect. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  A.  WII.SON,  M.A.,  D.D.,  INDORE 

(i)  Church  Federation.  The  federation  scheme 
launched  at  Jubbulpore,  April  1909,  and  now  being 
canvassed  among  the  churches,  aims  at  such  a 
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union  as  will  permit  churches  organized  on  different 
lines,  to  retain,  if  so  desired,  their  distinctive  char- 
acteristics, while  cordially  recognizing  each  other 
as  branches  of  Christ’s  Church,  and  each  other’s 
members  as  members  of  His  body,  to  retain  what 
they  have  found  effective  in  their  organization  and 
methods,  bringing  it  as  a contribution  to  the  common 
work.  It  lays  emphasis  on  mutual  recognition  of 
membership  such  that  Christians,  moving  from 
place  to  place,  may  feel  assured  of  a welcome  and 
a spiritual  home  in  any  church  of  the  federation  ; 
and  by  linking  up  scattered  divisions  of  the  church 
it  hopes  to  facilitate  the  development  of  an  inde- 
pendent Indian  Church. 

A brief  review  of  this  movement  from  its  incep- 
tion in  a denominational  union  may  help  to  indicate 
the  stage  it  has  now  reached. 

The  union  of  a majority  of  the  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  India  took  place  in  1904.  The  spirit 
of  which  this  union  was  the  fruit  led  the  Assembly 
in  the  following  year  to  instruct  its  Committee  on 
Union  to  ‘ enquire  as  to  the  attitude  of  other  bodies 
in  India  on  the  question  of  uniting  to  form  a larger 
union  of  evangelical  churches  in  India.’  As  a 
result  of  these  enquiries  the  Assembly,  at  its  next 
meeting,  appointed  a committee  of  twenty  Indian 
members  with  two  foreign  missionaries,  to  corres- 
pond with  other  churches  and  missions  with  a 
view  to  a conference  with  similar  committees  which 
might  be  appointed.  An  opportunity  was  thus 
given  to  the  Indian  Christians  to  lead  in  the  move- 
ment. But  no  such  committee  of  Indians  was 
appointed.  However,  the  interest  in  wider  union, 
manifested  by  the  representatives  of  a large  number 
of  churches  and  missions  in  their  communications 
regarding  the  proposals  of  the  Assembly,  encouraged 
it  to  continue  its  efforts. 
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Accordingly,  at  its  next  meeting,  in  Calcutta 
1907,  the  Assembly  authorized  a small  committee 
to  meet  similar  committees  from  other  churches, 
‘ for  the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a statement  of 
fundamental  doctrines  and  basal  principles  of 
polity,  to  be  submitted  to  the  Assembly  and  to  other 
churches  willing  to  negotiate  towards  union,  as  a 
basis  of  federal  union,  or  of  such  union  as  will 
permit  the  missions  and  their  foreign  members  to 
retain  their  connexion  where  desired,  with  their 
home  churches,  and  to  carry  on  their  work  in  their 
own  way,  and  to  follow  the  modes  of  worship  to 
which  they  are  attached,  and  at  the  same  time 
permit  the  Indian  Christians  to  join  in  an  organiza- 
tion that  would  tend  to  give  expression  to  a 
common  spiritual  life,  to  afford  opportunities  for 
mutual  counsel  and  fellowship,  and  to  develop  a 
spirit  of  self-government  and  independence  through 
its  being  in  harmony  with  the  genius,  character 
and  social  conditions  of  the  Indian  people. 

In  response  to  this  a number  of  churches  and 
societies  appointed  small  committees  to  meet  in  con- 
ference according  to  the  proposal  of  the  Assembly. 

These  met  at  Jubbulpore  on  April  9,  1909,  as  a 
Joint-Committee  of  Churches.  At  this  conference 
there  were  delegated  representatives  from  the  fol- 
lowing bodies  : — 

1.  The  Presbyterian  Church  in  India,  embracing 
the  missions  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church, 
the  Church  of  Scotland  (excepting  the  Madras  Pres- 
bytery), the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
Irish  Presbyterian  Church,  the  Canadian  Presby- 
terian Church. 

2.  The  South  India  United  Church,  embracing  the 
churches  of  the  Madura  and  Jaffna  Missions  of  the 
American  Board,  those  of  the  South  India  District 
Committee  and  the  Travancore  Mission,  of  the 
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London  Missionary  Society,  those  of  the  Arcot 
Mission  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  and  those 
of  the  United  Free  Church  of  Madras. 

3.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church. 

4.  The  American  Marathi  Mission. 

5.  The  Disciples  of  Christ  Mission. 

6.  The  Friends’  Mission. 

7.  The  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  Mission- 

The  joint-committee  having  decided  that  the 

time  for  organic  or  corporate  union  of  all  the  evan- 
gelical churches  in  India  had  not  yet  come,  adopt- 
ed a series  of  resolutions  embodying  a plan  and 
basis  of  federation.  These  were  translated  into  the 
vernaculars  and  widely  distributed  among  church- 
es, with  an  invitation  from  the  joint-committee  to 
consider  the  question  of  entering  the  federation 
on  the  basis  submitted,  or  to  make  suggestions 
or  propose  amendments  that  might  permit  their 
doing  so. 

In  order  to  give  ample  time  for  churches  in  India., 
and  where  necessary,  for  home  authorities,  to  con- 
sider the  scheme,  the  joint-committee  was  not  con- 
vened till  August  9,  1911  when  the  second  confer- 
ence was  held,  again  at  Jubbulpore. 

At  this  meeting  the  above  mentioned  churches, 
with  the  addition  of  the  Baptist  Society,  the  Wes- 
leyan Missionary  Society,  and  the  United  Presby- 
terian Church  of  North  America  (the  latter  not 
officially),  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  Alliance 
Mission,  were  represented  by  twenty-four  delegates. 
The  Kurku  Hills  Mission,  and  the  Scandinavian 
Mission  had  intimated  their  acceptance  of  the 
scheme  though  they  did  not  send  delegates.  The 
Victoria  Baptist  Mission  intimated  its  purpose  to 
follow  the  lead  of  the  larger  Baptist  Mission. 

The  joint-committee  considered  the  reports  from 
the  churches  regarding  the  proposed  basis,  review* 
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ing  it  in  the  light  of  the  criticisms,  suggestions  and 
amendments  that  had  been  offered. 

After  discussion  the  plan  and  basis  were  adopted 
for  submission  to  the  churches  in  the  following 
form  : — 

Resolutions  of  Jubbulpore  Conference  on  the  Federa- 
tion of  the  Churches. 

1.  The  name  of  the  organization  formed  by  the 
churches  and  societies  joining  in  federal  union  shall 
be  ‘ The  Federation  of  Christian  Churches  in  India’. 

2.  All  churches  and  societies  that  believe  in  God 
through  Jesus  Christ,  His  only  Son,  our  Lord  and 
Saviour,  and  that  accept  the  word  of  God  as  con- 
tained in  the  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment as  the  supreme  rule  of  faith  and  practice,  and 
whose  teaching  in  regard  to  God,  sin,  and  salvation 
is  in  general  agreement  with  the  great  body  of 
Christian  truth  and  fundamental  doctrine  of  the 
Christian  faith,  shall  be  eligible  for  fellowship  in 
the  federation. 

3.  The  federation  shall  not  interfere  with  the  ex- 
isting creed  of  any  church  or  society  entering  into 
its  fellowship,  or  with  its  internal  order  or  exter- 
nal relations.  But  in  accepting  the  principle  that 
the  Church  of  God  is  one,  and  that  believers  are  the 
body  of  Christ  and  severally  members  thereof,  the 
federating  churches  agree  to  recognize  each  other’s 
discipline  and  to  welcome  members  of  other  fede- 
rating churches  to  Christian  fellowship  and  com- 
munion, while  leaving  each  church  free  to  adopt 
such  forms  regarding  ordinances,  ministry  and  ad- 
mission to  membership  as  it  believes  to  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  teaching  of  Scripture  and  the  mind 
of  Christ. 

4.  The  object  of  this  federation  shall  be  to  attain 
a more  perfect  manifestation  of  the  unity  of  His 
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disciples  for  which  the  Redeemer  prayed,  by  fos- 
tering and  encouraging  the  sentiment  and  practice 
of  union,  by  organizing  union  effort  wherever  and 
whenever  possible,  by  making  the  welfare  of  all  the 
churches  in  the  federation  an  object  of  vital  inter- 
est and  concern  to  all,  by  strengthening  throughout 
the  entire  brotherhood  the  sense  of  a common  life 
and  heritage  ; and  in  general  to  seek  through  all 
such  effort  to  hasten  tho  consummation  of  the 
kingdom  of  God  in  India, 

5.  F or  the  realization  of  this  object  there  shall  be: — 

(a)  A provincial  federal  council  in  each  pro- 
vince or  great  language  area,  consisting  of  repre- 
sentatives from  Indian  churches  in  their  corpo- 
rate capacity,  or,  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
ecclesiastical  organization  distinct  from  the  mis- 
sionary organization,  from  missions ; the  num- 
ber of  delegates  to  be  chosen  in  the  proportion  of 
one  ministerial  and  one  lay  representative  for 
every  ten  organized  congregations,  or  fraction 
thereof. 

This  council  shall  hold  annual  meetings,  or 
such  stated  meetings  as  it  may  determine,  and  it 
shall  also  be  convened  to  deal  with  urgent  matters 
of  general  concern  at  the  call  of  three  federated 
bodies. 

( b ) A national  federal  council,  consisting  of  re- 
presentatives chosen  by  each  of  the  provincial 
councils  in  the  proportion  of  one  in  four  of  its 
membership  or  fraction  thereof,  to  be  composed  in 
equal  numbers  of  ministerial  and  lay  representa- 
tives, it  being  understood  that  each  federating  body 
is  entitled  to  at  least  one  representative.  Meetings 
shall  be  held  once  in  three  years  or  as  often  as 
the  council  itself  shall  determine,  or  when  called 
for  by  not  less  than  three  federal  councils  to  deal 
with  urgent  matters. 
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These  councils,  whether  provincial  or  national, 
shall  have  only  consultative  and  advisory  powers 
except  when  additional  powers  may  be  delegated 
to  them  by  the  bodies  they  represent. 

By  means  of  reports  from  the  provincial  councils 
the  national  council  shall  keep  in  touch  with  the 
life  and  work  of  the  churches,  and  by  means  of 
sub-committees  it  shall  have  power  in  the  intervals 
of  meetings  to  prosecute  the  work  of  the  federa- 
tion and  further  its  interests.  If  need  be  the  na- 
tional council  shall  voice  the  opinions  of  the  Chris- 
tian community  it  represents. 

6.  It  shall  be  the  work  of  the  federation  alike 
in  the  provincial  and  national  councils  to  carry 
on  work  on  the  following  lines  in  so  far  as  it  falls 
within  the  scope  of  the  Indian  Church,  and  is  in 
harmony  with  what  is  already  being  done  by 
existing  organizations : 

(a)  To  suggest  and  encourage  efforts  to  combine 
the  moral  and  spiritual  forces  of  Christianity  in 
the  development  of  worthy  character  in  Christ’s 
followers  by  means  of  joint  observance  of  sacred 
ordinances  (liberty  in  method  being  recognized) 
and  interchange  of  pulpits,  and  thereby  to  intensify 
the  consciousness  of  life  and  strength  in  the 
Christian  Church. 

( b ) To  seek  for  and  to  make  opportunities  for 
Christian  fellowship  in  meetings  for  devotion  and 
conference  between  different  bodies  of  Christians 
in  India,  that  thus,  by  the  cultivation  of  mutual 
acquaintance  and  respect  and  a fuller  understand- 
ing of  each  other’s  problems  and  difficulties,  and 
by  the  manifestation  of  a ever  deepening  interest 
in  the  welfare  of  all  sections  of  the  Christian 
Church,  the  way  may  be  prepared  for  a still  wider 
and  more  effective  application  of  the  principles 
of  Christian  unity. 
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(c)  To  guide  and  stimulate  the  churches  by 
collecting  and  diffusing  information  concerning 
the  progress  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lord  within 
their  bounds  as  well  as  throughout  the  world,  and 
by  gathering  the  results  of  experience  with  a view 
to  affording  advice  or  counsel  on  matters  of 
general  interest. 

( d ) To  suggest  and  encourage  plans  for  combined 
effort  to  evangelize  the  masses  and  win  India  for 
Christ,  and  more  especially  to  consider  the  most 
efficient  and  economical  means  of  evangelizing  the 
districts  within  their  areas. 

(e)  To  seek  to  promote  co-operation  as  far  as 
practicable  in  literary  and  educational  work, 
especially  in  the  training  of  teachers  and  preachers, 
to  seek  to  secure  harmonious  action  in  reference  to 
all  public  matters  affecting  the  moral  and  social 
welfare  of  the  community,  Christian  and  non- 
Christian,  to  make  representations  and  suggestions 
to  missions  where  deemed  advisable ; and,  when 
desired,  to  act  as  an  arbitration  board. 

(f)  To  develop  by  co-operative  and  representa- 
tive action,  and  by  free  intercommunion,  a con- 
sciousness in  the  Indian  churches  of  membership 
in  the  same  outward  visible  church,  which,  though 
not  characterized  by  uniformity  in  all  things,  is 
yet  essentially  one  in  its  life  and  work,  in  its  divine 
purpose  and  blessed  hope. 

7.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  certain 
churches  and  missions  in  India  which,  while  pro- 
fessing the  same  faith  in  Christ  and  seeking  the 
same  end  in  the  advancement  of  His  kingdom  as 
the  federating  churches,  are  not  able  to  enter  into 
federal  union  with  them,  and  also  in  view  of  the 
need  of  a regularly  constituted  and  permanent 
organization  to  represent  all  the  Christian  bodies  in 
India,  the  national  council  shall,  at  the  close  of  the 
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proceedings  of  each  triennial  meeting,  resolve  itself 
into  a general  conference  on  mission  work  and 
polity  to  which  all  Christian  bodies  outside  the 
federation  shall  have  been  invited  to  send  delegates  ; 
or  shall  otherwise  arrange  for  conferences  in  such 
manner  as  may  be  found  to  be  practicable  in  corres- 
pondence with  the  non-federating  churches. 

The  basis  as  modified  is  again  offered  to  the 
churches,  and  where  accepted  they  are  invited  to 
elect  representatives  to  the  provincial  federal 
councils  which  have  been  arranged  for,  in  their 
respective  areas. 

It  now  remains  to  be  seen  what  churches 
are  willing  to  go  forward  to  federal  union  along 
the  lines  laid  down  by  the  joint-committee  of 
churches. 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  this  committee  definite 
action  has  been  taken  by  the  following  churches 
and  societies : — 

1.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  South  India 
United  Church  in  September  1911.  accepted  the 
modified  basis  with  a view  to  enter  the  federation. 

2.  The  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance  at  its 
annual  convention  decided  on  various  grounds 
not  to  enter. 

3.  The  General  Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  India  at  its  meeting  in  Bombay,  Decem- 
ber 1911,  expressed  its  inability  to  give  to  the 
modified  basis  of  federation  that  hearty  approval 
which  the  Assembly  of  1909  was  able  to  give  to  the 
original  proposals  which  provided  for  a much 
closer  union,  implying  a more  cordial  recognition 
on  the  part  of  the  churches,  of  each  other’s  mem- 
bership, ministry,  ordinances  and  discipline.  It 
therefore  submitted  the  question  of  electing  repre- 
sentatives to  the  proposed  federal  councils  on  the 
revised  basis  to  the  Presbyteries  for  consideration 
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and  decision,  with  instructions  to  report  to  next 
Assembly  in  December,  1913. 

4.  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  at  its  meet- 
ing in  Central  Conference,  January  1912,  in  Banda, 
-expressed  its  preference  for  ‘ the  articles  of  union 
as  proposed  at  the  first  Jubbulpore  Conference  as 
being  a sounder  and  more  practical  basis  of  federa- 
tion than  the  modified  form  as  presented  at  the 
second  Jubbulpore  Conference;  and  shall  be  glad 
to  see  them  restored  as  the  basis  of  union.’  And  it 
resolved  that  steps  be  taken  by  the  church  ‘ as 
soon  as  may  be  deemed  advisable  to  have  represen- 
tatives appointed  on  the  proposed  provincial  and 
national  federal  councils.’ 

The  following  interesting  item  was  received  at 
the  last  moment  from  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Collier,  Mon- 
ghyr,  Bengal. 


Behar  Missionary  Union 

A Conference  of  missionaries  working  in  Behar 
was  held  at  Jamalpur,  Monghyr,  on  April  10, 
1912,  to  consider  the  formation  of  a Union  to  pro- 
mote co-operation  in  mission  work.  The  missions 
joining  the  union  are:  (i)  The  Church  Missionary 
Society,  (ii)  Church  of  England  Zanana  Mission, 
(iii)  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  (iv)  Baptist 
Zanana  Mission,  (v)  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
Mission,  (vi)  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Mission, 
(vii)  Regions  Beyond  Missionary  Union,  (viii)  Ger- 
man Lutheran  Mission,  (ix)  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association. 

Arrangements  were  inaugurated  for  practical 
co-operation  in  educational  work  and  other 
branches  of  missionary  service.  An  executive 
committee,  representing  the  various  missions  was 
formed,  with  the  Rev.  J.A.  Cullen, C.M.S.,  Bhagalpur, 
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as  Chairman,  and  Mr.  T.  Pollock,  Y.M.C.A.,, 
Jamaipur,  Monghyr,  as  Secretary. 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  H.  WYCKOFF,  U.  I).,  VELLORE 

ii.  Organic  Union.'  The  honour  of  first  taking 
steps  looking  to  the  organic  union  of  churches  in 
India,  Buraia  and  Ceylon,  belongs  to  the  Pres- 
byterians. The  matter  was  taken  up  heartily  by 
the  American  Presbyterian  Synod  of  North  India, 
the  largest  body  of  Presbyterians  in  India,  and 
representatives  of  five  missions  met  in  Allahabad 
in  November  1871.  In  1875  the  Presbyterian 
Alliance  was  formally  organized  and  its  first 
Council  held  in  1877.  Four  objects  were  had 
in  view.  1.  To  promote  mutual  sympathy  and 
the  sense  of  unity  among  the  Presbyterian  Churches 
in  India.  2.  To  arrange  for  co-operation  and 
mutual  help.  3.  To  promote  the  stability  and  self- 
support  of  the  native  churches,  and  to  encourage 
them  in  direct  labour  for  the  evangelization  of 
India.  4.  To  prepare  the  way  for  an  organic  union 
among  the  native  Presbyterian  Churches  in  India. 

A successful  meeting  of  the  Alliance  was  held  at 
Calcutta  in  1889,  but  the  meetings  were  suspended, 
and  for  more  than  a decade  interest  in  the  project 
in  India  seemed  to  wane.  In  the  meantime,  how- 
ever, the  home  churches  had  the  matter  brought 
forcibly  before  them  through  the  formation  of  an 
‘ Alliance  of  the  Reformed  Churches  holding  the 
Presbyterian  polity’  of  Europe  and  America,  which 
body  urged  upon  the  various  mission  boards  the 
advisability  of  establishing  native  churches  in 
foreign  lands. 

1 The  author  of  this  paper  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  an 
article  in  the  Harvest  Field  of  January  1908,  by  the  Rev.  J.H. 
Maclean,  B.D. 
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The  movement  in  South  India  began  immediately 
after  the  Missionary  Conference  of  1900,  which 
especially  emphasized  the  need  of  co-operation  in 
mission  work.  This  led  to  the  appointment  of  a 
joint  committee  of  the  three  Presbyterian  bodies 
in  the  South,  the  result  of  which  culminated  not 
only  in  co-operative  work,  but  in  actual  organic 
union  of  the  Classis  of  Arcot  and  the  Presbytery  of 
Madras. 

The  creed  adopted  by  the  three  bodies  was  sub- 
stantially that  which  had  already  been  sanctioned 
by  the  Scottish  Church  for  use  in  their  foreign  mis- 
sion congregations.  It  consisted  of  eleven  articles 
in  which  the  substance  of  the  reformed  faith  was 
presented  without  the  polemic  against  Armenianism 
which  had  been  so  prominent  a feature  of  the 
reformed  confessions.  To  this  was  added  a 
constitution  comprising  fourteen  articles,  in  which 
the  nature  of  the  church,  the  constitution  of  its 
courts,  and  duties  of  its  office-bearers  were  set  forth. 
Lastly  came  twenty-six  canons,  giving  more  detail- 
ed rules  regarding  the  conduct  of  church  business. 
The  constitution  and  rules  were  borrowed  largely 
from  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Japan,  a body  formed 
some  years  earlier  as  a union  of  Presbyterian 
Churches  of  that  country.  The  system  of  govern- 
ment was  of  course  Presbyterian,  but  an  attempt 
was  made  to  suit  it  to  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
churches. 

When  the  plan  of  union  reached  the  home 
authorities,  the  foreign  mission  boards  and  the 
higher  courts  of  both  United  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Reformed  Church  in  America  cordially 
approved  of  the  scheme.  The  Church  of  Scotland 
hoard,  on  the  other  hand,  largely  owing  to  a mis- 
understanding of  the  scheme,  declined  to  accept  it, 
and  although  afterwards  permission  was  given  to 
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unite  on  the  basis  proposed,  yet  the  Madras  re- 
presentatives of  the  Church  of  Scotland  did  not 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege,  and  until  very 
recently  remained  in  isolation.  The  other  two 
bodies  resolved  to  go  on,  and  a provisional  Synod 
was  organized  at  Vellore  on  the  October  21,  1901, 
and  the  union  was  finally  consummated  at  Madras 
on  September  25,  1902.  Thus  was  brought  about 
the  first  instance  of  actual  organic  union  of  differ- 
ent churches  in  India.  The  membership  of  the 
church  at  the  time  of  union,  including  unbaptized 
catechumens,  was  12,299.  Of  these  3,200  were 
communicants.  Of  the  total,  10,060  belonged  to  the 
Arcot  Mission  and  2,239  to  the  United  Free  Church. 
With  a view  to  making  the  union  real,  several  of 
the  old  free  churches  were  thrown  into  the  Presby- 
tery of  Arcot,  and  conversely.  The  name  given  to 
the  new  organization  was  the  ‘South  India  United 
Church  ’.  Gradually  the  conduct  of  the  business 
has  passed  largely  into  the  hands  of  the  Indian 
members,  several  of  them  holding  important  offices 
in  the  church  courts,  and  taking  a considerable  share 
in  the  work  of  the  various  committees.  Among  the 
fruits  of  the  union  may  be  mentioned,  co-operation 
in  theological  instruction  ; the  united  conduct  of  a 
training  school  for  teachers  ; the  publication  of  a 
joint  paper  ; the  maintenance  of  a Widows’  Aid, 
and  a Home  Missionary  Society,  and  a union 
conference  of  workers.  A new  impetus  has  been 
given  to  self-support  and  se'f-government,  and 
a healthy  esprit -de-corps  generated  among  the 
churches. 

While  this  interesting  movement  was  taking 
place  in  South  India,  the  plan  for  Presbyterian 
union  in  North  India,  which  had  for  several  years 
been  suspended,  was  again  revived,  and  the  Presby- 
terian Alliance  of  India  was  called  to  meet  for  the 
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sixth  time  in  March  1901.  This  was  followed  by 
the  seventh  council  in  December  of  the  same  year 
to  which  the  South  India  United  Church  sent  a 
representative.  The  Alliance  was  organized  at 
noon  in  December  1911,  in  the  American  Pres- 
byterian Church,  Allahabad.  The  committee  for 
completing  the  basis  of  union,  presented  a report, 
recommending  that  the  Confession  of  Faith,  Con- 
stitution, and  Canons  of  South  India  Synod,  with  a 
few  modifications,  he  adopted  as  the  basis  of  union 
for  the  new  church.  The  report  of  the  committee 
was  accepted.  The  scheme  was  sent  down  to  the 
local  Presbyteries,  and  sent  on  to  the  home  assem- 
blies when  practical  unanimity  was  secured.  As  a 
result,  the  General  Assemblies  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  America,  the  Canadian  and 
Irish  Presbyterian  Churches  approvedof  the  scheme, 
and  voted  to  allow  their  Indian  Churches  to  join  the 
union.  The  United  Presbyterian  Church  of  Ameri- 
ca, the  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church  of  America, 
the  Scotch  Original  Seceders,  and  the  Welsh 
Presbyterians  did  not  see  their  way  to  enter  the 
union,  and  even  still  hold  aloof.  The  first  and  the 
last  mentioned  having  large  Indian  Christian  com- 
munities, it  is  to  be  greatly  regretted  that  they 
remain  isolated  from  the  movement. 

In  1904,  the  eighth  council  of  the  Alliance  met  at 
Allahabad,  and  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  India 
was  formally  constituted.  The  relation  of  each 
missionary  to  the  Presbytery,  was  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Presbytery  to  which  he  belonged. 
The  union  thus  consummated  consisted  of  six 
Synods,  sixteen  Presbyteries,  127  organized  church- 
es with  16,085  communicants,  and  a Christian  com- 
munity of  60,572  souls. 
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3.  Almost  contemporaneous  with  the  movement 
toward  union  by  the  Presbyterians  of  South  India, 
arose  a similar  desire  among  the  Congregational 
Churches  of  the  London  and  American  Missions  in 
the  same  Presidency.  Representatives  of  the  London 
Mission  Churches  in  South  India  and  Travancore, 
and  of  the  Missions  of  the  American  Board  in 
Madura  and  Jaffna,  met  at  Madura  in  July  1905, 
and  formed  themselves  into  a General  Assembly. 
A brief  confession  of  faith,  and  a constitution 
were  adopted,  and  a committee  on  union  with 
other  churches  was  appointed.  In  the  meantime, 
the  South  India  Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
in  India,  with  a view  to  a larger  union,  had  like- 
wise appointed  a committee  on  union  and  these  two 
committees  began,  in  1905,  negotiations  looking  to 
organic  union  between  the  two  bodies.  A con- 
stitution was  drafted  which  combined  the  main 
features  of  the  Presbyterian  and  Congregational 
systems.  While  the  autonomy  of  the  local  church- 
es was  safeguarded,  provision  was  made  for  pres- 
byterial  oversight  and  care ; and  although  the 
General  Assembly,  from  a Presbyterian  stand- 
point, was  considerably  shorn  of  its  glory ; yet  it 
was  more  than  a Congregational  council,  for  the 
scheme  left  the  way  open  for  the  consideration 
of  references  from  the  lower  courts,  and  specific 
duties  were  assigned  to  the  Assembly.  The  Confes- 
sion of  Faith,  finally  agreed  upon,  was  shorter  than 
the  one  adopted  by  the  Presbyterian  Church  in 
India,  but  was  more  detailed  and  definite  than  that 
adopted  by  the  Madura  Assembly.  After  careful 
and  prolonged  consideration  by  the  joint-commit- 
tees, and  adoption  by  them,  the  scheme  was 
brought  before  the  South  India  Synod,  and  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  Congregational  Churches 
in  1907,  and  unanimously  adopted.  Only  one  thing 
16 
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remained  to  make  the  union  complete,  and  that 
was  for  the  South  India  Synod  to  seek  release  from 
the  Presbyterian  Church  in  India,  in  order  to  con- 
summate the  union  in  the  South.  This  was  not 
difficult  to  secure,  since  in  joining  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  India  in  1904,  the  Synod  of  South  India 
did  so  with  the  proviso,  that  in  the  event  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  India  not  being  able  to 
join  in  such  larger  union  the  South  India  Synod 
reserves  to  itself  the  right  to  withdraw  from  the 
Presbyterian  Church  in  India,  in  the  interests  of  a 
more  practical  union  in  Southern  India.’  When 
therefore  the  application  from  the  South  India 
Synod  to  be  transferred  to  the  prospective  South 
India  United  Church  came  before  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  India  at 
its  meeting  in  Calcutta  in  December  1907,  action  to 
that  effect  was  taken  by  the  Assembly  with  great 
cordiality.  All  preparations  being  now  completed, 
representatives  of  the  two  bodies  arranged  to  meet 
in  the  historic  Congregational  Church  of  Davidson 
Street,  Madras,  on  July  25,  1908.  and  consummate 
the  union. 

The  church  thus  formed  received  the  name  of 
‘ The  South  India  United  Church,’  and  was  grouped 
into  nine  councils,  with  130  organize'd  churches, 
having  a communicant  membership  of  25,615  and  a 
Christian  community  of  99,017  souls.  The  happy 
results  of  this  union  are  already  beginning  to  mani- 
fest themselves.  Although  still  in  its  infancy,  the 
United  Church  gives  promise  of  becoming  a vital 
force  for  Christianity  in  South  India.  It  is  be- 
ginning to  bring  these  various  churches  which 
four  years  ago  were  divergent,  into  closer  touch, 
and  more  manifest  conformity.  There  is  a growing 
sense  of  solidarity.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in 
this  United  Church  not  a few  unifying  forces,  such 
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as  a common  form  of  service,  a common  organ  of 
expression  (The  United  Church  Herald)  and  a 
common  centre  of  authority  and  guidance  (the 
General  Assembly).  As  the  years  multiply,  com- 
munion will  strengthen  and  fellowship  become 
effective. 

Nor  have  we  seen  the  end  of  organic  union  in 
India.  Two  bodies,  the  Basel  German  Mission, 
and  the  English  Wesleyan  Synod,  are  now  seriously 
negotiating  with  reference  to  joining  the  South 
India  United  Church.  The  missionaries  of  the 
former  have  agreed  to  the  union,  and  it  is  now 
being  considered  by  the  home  authorities.  In  the 
Wesleyan  Mission  the  matter  has  but  reached  its 
first  stage. 


CHAPTER  IX 


Evangelistic  Work  and  its 
Problems 

THE  complex  work  of  the  protestant  propaganda 
may  be  summed  up  in  one  word — evangelism — the 
presentation  of  the  gospel  of  Christ  with  its  appeal 
to  the  life  of  men  in  all  conditions.  Every  depart- 
ment of  missionary  activity  ultimately  aims  at  this. 
The  teacher,  no  less  than  the  preacher  andthe  doctor, 
like  the  pastor  brings,  or  should  bring,  all  his 
activities  to  bear  upon  the  lives  of  men  through  the 
presentation  of  this  supreme  message.  Whether  by 
direction  or  indirection  the  gospel  must  be  present- 
ed by  him,  or  he  fails  in  his  duty  as  a,  true  mis- 
sionary of  Christ  to  the  non-Christian  people.  In 
ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a hundred  the  only,  or  at 
least  the  most  attractive,  way  to  reach  the  educated 
classes  is  by  means  of  higher  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, by  class  room  studies,  by  lectures,  or  hostel 
work,  and  by  the  spread  of  healthy  Christian 
literature. 

The  lower  classes,  however,  are  much  more 
accessible  than  the  higher,  and  preaching,  both 
street  preaching  and  village  preaching,  is  a common 
method  of  presenting  to  them  the  message  of  Christ. 
Also  the  dissemination  of  elementary  schools, 
whereby  primary  education  is  now  imparted  to 
nearly  half  a million  youth  in  India  in  connexion 
with  our  protestant  mission  schools,  furnishes 
another  excellent  way  of  carrying  the  gospel  mes- 
sage to  young  and  to  old  alike. 
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We  can  neglect  neither  the  classes  nor  the 
masses  in  the  conduct  of  our  evangelistic  work ; 
and  we  must  meet  both  classes  respectively  by 
means  and  methods  which  are  best  suited  to  capti- 
vate and  to  win  them  for  Christ. 


1.  General  Evangelistic  Spirit  and  Work 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  PENGWERN  JONES,  SOUTH  SYI.HKT 

The  missionaries  have*  longed  for  the  day  when 
the  Christians  of  the  country  would  realize  their 
responsibility  of  making  known  the  gospel  to  their 
fellow-countrymen ; local  efforts  were  made  hut 
these  did  not  extend  beyond  the  towns  or  villages 
where  such  work  commenced.  But  in  the  earlier 
part  of  the  last  decade,  it  was  found  that  the 
leading  Christians  in  every  part  of  India  almost, 
were  dissatisfied  and  longed  to  extend  Christ’s 
kingdom  in  this  country.  By  the  middle  of  the 
decade  (1904  6)  a wave  of  blessing  passed  over  the 
whole  empire  and  India  had  a taste  of  a real 
revival  of  religion,  the  Holy  Spirit’s  power  was  felt 
more  or  less  throughout  the  whole  land.  In  many 
places  the  work  did  not  go  any  further  than  a deep 
desire  for  a great  blessing ; but  in  other  places  the 
churches  were  thoroughly  roused,  the  workers 
were  led  to  feel  their  responsibility,  and,  of  their 
own  accord,  they  began  to  persuade  men  to  turn  to 
Christ  in  a way  that  they  had  never  done  before. 

One  of  the  results  of  this  blessed  revival  was 
the  formation  of  large  conventions  in  different 
centres  for  the  deepening  of  the  spiritual  life 
among  the  Indian  people.  Similar  conventions 
had  been  previously  held  for  missionaries,  more 
especially  in  the  hill-stations.  Some  of  these 
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gatherings  such  as  the  Sialkot  convention,  com- 
menced as  Bible  schools  where  workers  met  together 
to  study  the  word  of  God  and  to  pray  for  the  Holy 
Spirit,  with  the  result  that  these  workers  began  ‘to 
feel  a new  anxiety  for  the  souls  of  those  around 
them.’ 

The  fruit  of  these  conventions  which  sprang  out 
of  the  revival  was: — 

(i)  A spirit  of  unity  among  workers  of  different 
missions,  so  that  united  evangelistic  efforts  can 
now  be  conducted  with  ease. 

(ii)  The  thrusting  forth  of  a number  of  Indians 
who  can  carry  on  evangelistic  work ; men  of  un- 
doubted piety,  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  and 
full  of  enthusiasm  and  zeal  for  the  extension  of 
Christ’s  kingdom  in  India.  These  men  have  been 
helping  Christian  workers  to  hold  special  evange- 
listic missions,  and  much  good  has  been  done. 

(iii)  The  third  fruit,  and  possibly  the  greatest  of 
all,  is  a new  prayer  life  in  the  Indian  workers  and 
among  many  of  the  missionaries.  Many  knew 
nothing  of  a life  of  prayer,  but  the  Holy  Spirit  has 
been  teaching  hundreds  to  pray,  to  experience  the 
power  of  prayer,  and  what  a great  factor  this  will 
be  in  the  evangelization  of  India. 

What  is  being  done  at  the  present  time  for  the 
evangelization  of  the  masses  of  India  ? 

1.  In  connexion  with  the  Bible  schools  and  con- 
ventions mentioned  above,  in  many  places  special 
preaching  services  for  non-Christians  are  being  con- 
ducted and  these  often  result  in  conversions.  The 
young  men  and  the  women  also  who  attend  these 
gatherings  go  back  to  their  villages  fired  with  new 
zeal  for  winning  souls,  and  they  are  often  used  by 
the  Spirit  of  God  to  persuade  many  to  accept  Christ. 
Men  reach  the  men  and  women  get  hold  of  the 
women  and  when  the  sexes  are  reached  at  the  same 
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time  the  result  is  always  more  or  less  of  a mass 
movement  towards  Christ.  After  every  Annual 
Assembly  on  the  Khassia  Hills  where  thousands  of 
Christians  come  together,  we  hear  of  many  conver- 
sions in  the  villages  and  outlying  stations  all  over 
the  hills.  The  reason  is  this,  that  the  Christian 
workers,  having  received  new  inspiration  at  the 
Assembly  went  back  to  their  work  with  renewed 
energy. 

2.  Special  missions  are  becoming  more  general. 
These  are  preceded  by  much  prayer  and  it  is  often 
the  case  that  the  blessing  is  experienced  before  the 
real  preaching  begins.  In  a station  in  India  where 
three  lady  missionaries  and  an  Indian  pastor  were 
working,  it  was  arranged  to  invite  a missionary  to 
conduct  a special  mission.  The  ladies  suggested 
that  prayer  meetings  should  be  held  in  the  local 
church  every  night  for  a whole  month  previous  to 
the  special  mission.  The  pastor  and  the  members 
of  the  church  objected,  they  said  that  they  had  no 
time  to  attend,  that  no  one  would  attend,  that  they 
had  never  held  such  meetings  in  the  church  for  a 
whole  month,  and  many  other  excuses;  but  the  ladies 
said  that  they  woiild  be  there  to  pray  every  night ; 
and  that  those  who  wished  to  do  so  could  attend. 
The  first  week  two  or  three  dropped  in  occasionally, 
the  second  week  more  came  and  came  more 
regularly,  during  the  third  week  there  was  a good 
attendance  and  very  earnest  prayer  and  by  the  last 
week  there  was  intense  earnestness,  and  a deep 
longing  for  more  blessing,  the  real  blessing  came 
before  the  missioner  arrived,  and  the  church  has 
been  a better  church  ever  since. 

3.  A large  number  of  young  people  have  formed 
themselves  into  bands  for  the  purpose  of  evangeliz- 
ing the  people  of  this  land.  Some  give  their  whole 
time  to  this,  others  only  give  their  spare  time. 
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At  a large  gathering  of  Indian  workers  an  old 
missionary  came  to  the  writer  with  tears  of  joy 
trickling  down  his  cheeks,  saying,  ‘ Praise  God, 
that  I have  been  allowed  to  see  this  day ; all  these 
years,  we  have  been  dragging  the  young  men  of 
India  to  do  Christian  work,  hut  now  I see  them 
taking  their  place  side  hy  side  with  us,  sharing  the 
responsibility,  loyal  to  God,  to  the  missions  and  to 
us  as  missionaries.’  This  is  the  attitude  of  many 
now ; taking  their  place  side  by  side  with  the 
missionaries,  not  striking  out  for  independency, 
throwing  off  all  control,  but  gladly  co-working  with 
all,  and  not  afraid  of  the  drudgery.  These  bands 
have  done  a great  deal  of  good  in  some  parts  of 
India.  This  is  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs 
of  the  coming  of  the  kingdom. 

Singing  bands  of  young  men  and  in  some  places 
of  school  girls  under  the  superintendence  of  lady 
missionaries  have  been  going  to  melas  and  bazaars 
to  sing  the  Gospel  and  to  give  testimony  for  Christ. 

Recently  two  ordinary  Christians  in  the  Punjab, 
two  men  that  could  be  classed  almost  as  illiterates, 
felt  that  the  churches  were  not  active  enough  for 
Christ,  so  they  began  a preaching  campaign  and 
after  two  or  three  years  they  had  15,000  followers. 
True,  they  were  ignorant  men  but  they  professed 
to  be  followers  of  Christ,  and  were  willing  to  be 
taught. 

In  several  parts  of  India,  societies  are  being 
formed  which  are  opposed  to  caste,  to  idol-worship 
and  to  priest-craft.  The  members  teach  that 
Christ  is  the  great  reformer  and  that  He  must 
he  followed.  They  have  usually  some  one  leader 
who  has  some  pet  theory  and  ritual  of  his  own 
which  he  compels  his  followers  to  adopt.  These 
people  are  not  Christians  but  they  are  taught 
Christian  truth,  and  when  the  leader  dies  the 
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followers  are  often  scattered,  and  many  are  then 
ready  to  accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 

Yet  another  way  that  Christian  evangelization 
is  carried  on  is  by  earnest  Christians  who  have 
consecrated  their  lives  to  this  work,  many  of  them 
living  as  fakirs.  If  we  had  more  of  these  men, 
especially  of  that  class  of  holy,  spiritual  men,  it 
would  have  a wonderful  effect  on  the  people  of 
India. 

What  is  the  great  need  of  India  as  regards  this 
great  work  of  evangelizing  the  masses  ? 

1.  We  should  have  great  evangelistic  campaigns 
in  our  large  cities.  Unless  I am  wrongly  informed 
there  is  very  little  being  done  to  reach  the  enor- 
mous masses  in  the  large  towns.  There  is  a 
tremendous  amount  of  mission  work  going  on, 
missionaries  and  Indian  workers  are  really  over- 
worked, but  there  is  very  little  being  done  to  reach 
the  masses. 

2.  We  need  a few  missionaries  to  do  evangelistic 
work  pure  and  simple.  This  is  supposed  to  be  our 
chief  work,  but  alas  now  few  missionaries  are  able 
to  give  their  time  to  it,  men  who  are  set  free  for  this 
work.  In  our  large  towns  such  as  Calcutta,  Bombay 
and  Madras,  how  many  missionaries  give  their 
whole  time  to  the  work  of  evangelizing  the  masses? 

3.  The  necessity  for  getting  the  Indian  churches 
to  be  mission  churches,  that  is,  to  do  the  work  of 
evangelizing  the  people.  Every  church  should 
have  as  its  primary  object  the  salvation  of  men 
around  it.  The  vitality  of  the  church  itself  depends 
on  this.  A self-centred  church  has  signed  its  own 
death-warrant. 

There  never  has  been  such  intense  longing  in  the 
hearts  of  the  faithful  as  there  is  just  now  for  a real 
outpouring  of  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  church,  so  that 
the  church  may  affect  the  world.  And  many  of 
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the  most  spiritual  men  are  deeply  impressed  that 
we  are  on  the  eve  of  a mighty  revival  which  will 
sweep  thousands  into  the  kingdom.  ‘ Even  so,  come, 
Lord  Jesus.’ 


2.  The  Evangelization  of  the  Educated 
Classes 

Some  work  has  been  done,  by  a few  missionaries 
only,  for  the  educated  classes  through  personal 
work  in  their  homes,  such  as  that  so  well  done  by 
the  late  Rev.  T.E.  Slater,  Bangalore.  Also  courses 
of  lectures  have  been  conducted  in  many  centres 
with  a view  to  carrying  our  message  unto  those 
who  have  passed  out  of  our  institutions  and  now 
constitute  the  cultured  class  in  India.  This  work 
has  not  been  as  extensively  carried  on  as  it  might 
have  been ; and  yet  not  a little  has  been  wrought 
on  this  line  for  the  educated  classes. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  work  of  evangelization 
among  the  educated  has  gathered  around  the  thirty- 
eight  Christian  colleges  and  283  high  schools  and, 
later,  in  college  hostels.  This  last  department  is  a 
new  enterprise  for  reaching  students  with  the 
message  of  the  gospel.  It  possesses  strong  hopes 
of  increasing  influence  and  blessing,  but  it  must 
be  conducted  with  much  wisdom  and  with  a large 
degree  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  in  order  that  it  may 
achieve  much. 

The  activity  of  Christian  colleges  and  other 
higher  institutions  is  described  admirably  by  Dr. 
Ewing  in  chapter  xi,  second  division.  We  invite 
our  readers  to  peruse  that  chapter  that  they  may 
understand  the  situation  in  connexion  with  the 
effort  for  the  educated  classes. 
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We  present  below  an  article  in  reference  to  this 
work  for  the  educated  classes. 

BY  THE  REV.  C.  F.  ANDREW'S,  M.  A.,  DELHI 

This  special  branch  of  missionary  work  finds  its 
ideal  in  Christ’s  command  to  ‘teach  the  nations’, 
which  was  given  side  by  side  with  the  command  to 
‘ preach  the  gospel  to  every  creature  ’.  It  takes 
the  material  life  as  a whole  for  its  objective  and 
endeavours  to  reach  all  the  springs  of  national 
consciousness  and  to  lead  them  into  Christian 
channels.  With  this  aim  in  view  every  avenue  of 
human  thought  and  activity  is  approached — art, 
literature,  science,  the  social  and  political  order,  the 
domestic  ideals  and  customs.  The  attempt  is  made, 
by  the  slow  process  of  education,  to  transform  these, 
according  to  Christ’s  own  word,  ‘I  came  not  to 
destroy  but  to  fulfil.’  Thus  the  effort  of  mission- 
ary education  is  always  to  produce  a Christian  at- 
mosphere. In  doing  this  every  care  is  taken  to 
bring  forward  to  baptism  those  whose  hearts  are 
convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  Christian  message. 
But  the  work  done  can  never  be  judged  by  the  num- 
ber of  individual  converts.  It  can  more  truly  be 
estimated  by  the  changes  of  thought  and  life  that 
take  place  in  the  nation  as  missionary  educational 
work  advances. 

The  educational  missionary  must  thus  be  pre- 
pared to  sow  the  seed  from  which  others  may  reap 
the  harvest.  It  has  often  been  pointed  out  how  the 
way  for  the  evangelization  of  a village,  or  even  of  a 
whole  district,  has  been  prepared  by  some  one  who 
has  gained  sympathy  with  missionary  work  through 
receiving  education  in  a mission  school  or  college 
The  two  fields  of  missionary  work  thus  overlap ; 
they  cannot  be  separated  either  in  their  spheres  or 
results. 
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During  the  past  year  there  has  been  an  ever  in- 
creasing volume  of  appeal  for  missionaries  who  will 
devote  themselves  to  the  work  of  shepherding  the 
multitudes  who  are  now  flocking  into  the  church 
from  the  depressed  classes.  It  is  even  urged  that 
educational  work  should  be  abandoned  in  many 
districts  in  order  to  carry  out  more  speedily 
the  work  of  mass  movements.  To  the  present 
writer  any  such  general  policy  of  abandonment  will 
appear  to  be  unwise.  At  the  same  time,  the  urgent 
need  for  making  use  of  the  opportunity  presented, 
by  the  readiness  of  the  outcastes  to  enter  into  the 
church,  should  give  searchings  of  heart  to  every 
educational  worker.  It  has  been  proved  by  experi- 
ence that  unless  such  educational  work  is  of  first 
rate  quality,  its  effect  in  evangelization  is  but 
feeble.  Such  feeble  work  may  well  be  replaced  by 
work  of  another  kind.  The  true  line  of  progress, 
therefore,  would  appear  to  be  to  aim  at  very  strong 
Christian  educational  centres  in  which  the  Chris- 
tian witness  is  intensely  personal,  and  to  refrain 
from  keeping  up  schools  and  colleges  which  are 
continually  short  of  men  and  funds  and  lead,  in 
consequence,  a precarious  existence. 

In  order  to  obtain  such  strong  centres  amalgama- 
tion of  existing  work  has  been  found  most  effective. 
The  different  missions  engaged  in  work  in  a single 
city  would  do  well  to  consult  together  as  to  whether 
such  amalgamation  is  possible.  Already  a great 
advance  has  been  made  in  this  direction.  The  out- 
standing example  is  that  of  the  Scottish  Mission 
College,  Calcutta.  The  union  of  the  Christian  pri- 
mary schools  of  the  S.  P.  G.  and  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sions in  Delhi  shows  also  what  can  be  done  by 
societies,  whose  doctrinal  standpoint  differs,  when 
a complete  understanding  and  sympathy  exists 
between  the  workers.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
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that  the  year  1912  will  see  much  larger  steps  taken 
in  the  way  of  co-operation  and  union. 

A question  of  great  importance  is  raised  by  the 
determination  of  the  Indian  Government  to  develop 
primary  education  on  an  immensely  wider  scale 
than  before.  Opinions  will  differ,  but  it  appears  to 
the  present  writer  wiser  for  missionary  societies  to 
hold  fast  to  secondary  and  higher  education,  in 
which  the  new  army  of  teachers  will  be  trained, 
rather  than  to  extend  their  primary  educational 
work.  There  would,  of  course,  be  one  exception, 
namely,  that  of  Christian  districts  of  the  country. 
There  the  primary  teaching  should  undoubtedly 
remain  as  far  as  possible  in  Christian  hands.  The 
same  would  also  apply  to  those  districts  which  are 
rapidly  becoming  Christian. 

A great  field  for  missionary  educational  work  is 
now  opening  out  in  the  direction  of  training  women 
teachers.  It  would  appear  probable,  that  the  ener- 
gies which  are  now  spent  in  visiting  single  zananas 
might  often  be  more  effectively  employed  in  train- 
ing the  women  teachers  of  the  future.  The  teaching 
in  girls’  schools  will  remain  for  some  time  to  come 
almost  entirely  in  Christian  hands,  on  account  of 
early  marriages  and  the  purdah  system  among 
Hindus  and  Muhammadans.  The  larger  number  of 
girls’  schools  which  the  coming  decade  will  witness, 
may  be  staffed  almost  entirely  by  Christians,  if  a 
sufficient  number  of  teachers  are  trained  to  meet 
the  demand.  Such  teachers  will  also  be  increas- 
ingly needed  for  our  Christian  village  schools. 

One  of  the  most  serious  factors  in  the  present 
situation  to  be  faced  by  educational  missionaries  is 
the  growing  illiteracy  of  the  Christian  population. 
The  education  of  Christian  children  does  not  keep 
pace  with  the  influx  of  Christian  converts.  The 
willingness  of  Government  to  increase  very  largely 
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the  grants  for  primary  education  will  go  some  way 
to  remove  this  evil.  But  the  supply  of  Christian 
teachers,  both  men  and  women,  must  be  the  work 
of  the  Christian  community  itself  and  of  the  mission- 
aries who  have  so  large  a share  in  directing  its 
energies. 

Christian  literature  forms  one  of  the  most 
influential  channels  of  educational  missionary  work. 
During  the  past  year  the  North  of  India  has  suffered 
the  great  loss  of  Dr.  Weitbrecht’s  withdrawal.  Many 
of  the  leading  missionaries  feel  strongly  that  the 
demand  for  Christian  literature  is  fargreater  than  the 
supply.  Here  again  it  is  hoped  that  amalgamation 
and  co-operation  may  do  much  to  increase  efficiency. 
During  the  coming  year  an  effort  will  be  made  to 
start  a Christian  Re  view  which  will  take  its  place 
among  the  best  of  the  monthly  reviews  published  in 
India.  The  National  Council  of  the  Y.M.C.A.  have 
been  able  to  sell  between  two  and  three  thousand 
copies  of  missionary  and  Biblical  studies  during 
the  past  year.  Five  years  ago  the  sales  would  have 
scarcely  exceeded  as  many  hundred  copies.  The 
circulation  of  the  Epiphany  also  shows  how  re- 
markably the  demand  for  Christian  literature  is 
increasing.  Vernacular  publications  show  an 
equally  significant  increase  of  sale. 

To  sum  up  this  article,  the  trend  of  missionary 
educational  policy  should  be  in  the  direction  of 
‘strong  centres’  efficiently  staffed  and  financed. 
On  two  sides  extension  appears  to  be  necessary — 
the  training  of  Christian  teachers  and  the  publica- 
tion of  Christian  literature. 
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3.  Evangelistic  Work  among  the  Masses 
and  its  Problems 

BY  THE  RIGHT  REV.  H.  WHITEHEAD,  BISHOP  OF  MADRAS 

Evangelistic  work  among  the  masses  is  a large 
subject  and  presents  many  problems,  the  masses 
representing  about  ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the- 
population  of  India.  With  the  exception,  therefore, 
of  the  work  in  colleges  and  high  schools  the  whole 
sphere  of  evangelistic  activity  is  included  under  this 
heading.  It  would  be  impossible  in  a brief  article 
to  deal  fully  with  so  wide  a subject.  I will,  there- 
fore, content  myself  with  concentrating  the  atten- 
tion of  my  readers  on  what  I regard  as  the  main 
factor  in  the  existing  situation  and  some  of  the 
more  important  problems  which  arise  out  of  it. 

The  outstanding  fact,  then,  in  our  work  among 
the  masses  is  the  readiness  of  large  numbers  of  the 
aboriginal  tribes  and  of  the  outcastes  of  Hindu 
society  all  over  India  to  become  Christians.  The 
motives  which  impel  them  towards  Christianity  are 
various.  In  some  cases  they  are  frankly  worldly, 
the  desire  to  get  education  for  their  children,  the 
hope  of  escaping  the  thraldom  to  the  higher  castes 
or,  in  some  way  bettering  their  condition.  In  a 
few  cases  the  motives  are  deeply  spiritual.  Many 
of  the  leaders  have  been  men  who  have  had  a 
sincere  longing  for  spiritual  truth,  for  deliverance 
from  sin  or  for  communion  with  God.  In  the  large 
majority  of  cases  the  motives  are  mixed  and  hard 
to  define.  I would  sum  them  up  as  a.  craving  for  a 
better,  happier  and  fuller  life.  And  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  the  converts  remain  steadfast  under  severe 
persecution  is  a sign  that  they  are  not  actuated 
simply  by  the  desire  for  immediate  gain.  The 
subject  of  mass  movements  is  being  dealt  with  in 
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a separate  article.  I am  only  concerned  with  it 
here  as  an  important  fact  which  we  have  to  take 
account  of  in  the  work  of  the  evangelization  of  the 
masses. 

It  suggests  at  once  a serious  problem.  If 
50,000,000  people  all  over  India  are  ripe  for  the 
harvest,  how  far  ought  the  church  to  concentrate 
her  energies  on  gathering  in  this  harvest  ? If  a 
missionary  were  confronted  with  a similar  problem 
on  a small  scale  in  a single  mission  district,  there 
is  little  doubt  as  to  how  he  would  solve  it.  Imagine 
a missionary  in  a district  with  a population  of 
about  600,000  Hindus.  Ten  thousand  of  these  are 
ready  to  put  themselves  under  instruction  for 
baptism,  to  accept  Christianity  and  become  mem- 
bers of  the  Christian  Church.  The  rest  are  com- 
paratively indifferent  to  his  message.  What  would 
the  missionary  do  ? Undoubtedly  he  would  concen- 
trate his  energies  mainly  on  the  ten  thousand.  He 
would  still  work  among  the  others  as  opportunity 
served ; hut  under  no  circumstances  would  he 
neglect  to  gather  in  and  provide  for  the  ten 
thousand.  Ought  not  the  church  in  India  to 
regard  the  problem  presented  by  the  50,000,000  out- 
castes  in  the  same  way  ? For  my  own  part  I believe 
that  she  ought  to  do  so.  When  we  find  an  open 
door  we  should  press  through  it  with  all  our  might. 
When  we  see  a field  ripe  unto  the  harvest,  we 
should  reap  it  without  delay.  At  the  same  time 
we  need  to  recognize  that  there  are  dangers  in  this 
course  which  need  to  be  faced  and  guarded  against. 

In  the  first  place  there  is  the  obvious  danger  of 
the  Indian  Christian  community  crystallizing  into 
a caste.  We  see  signs  of  this  in  many  parts  of 
South  India.  Where  the  converts  have  been  drawn 
from  one  particular  caste  or  one  special  section  of 
the  outcastes,  the  church  tends  to  become  a caste 
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church,  to  lose  its  missionary  zeal  and  to  become 
infested  with  a narrowness  of  thought  and  sympa- 
thy that  is  fatal  to  true  spiritual  progress.  One  of 
the  gravest  perils  we  have  to  fear  for  the  Indian 
church  is  its  growth  on  the  lines  of  caste.  Are  we 
not,  then,  in  danger  of  encouraging  this  tendency  if 
we  concentrate  our  energies  mainly  on  gathering 
in  the  outcasts  ? 

The  danger  undoubtedly  exists  ; but  the  conver- 
sion of  the  outcasts  need  not  prove  any  obstacle 
to  the  conversion  of  the  caste  people.  Quite  the 
contrary.  Reports  which  I have  received  of  the 
work  among  the  masses  for  the  last  year  show  that 
where  the  conversion  and  elevation  of  the  outcasts 
has  been  most  successfully  carried  out,  the  caste 
people  are  most  susceptible  to  the  influences  of 
Christianity.  Bishop  Robinson  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  writes  to  me  on  this  point  as 
follows  : ‘ A report  on  this  subject  recently  prepar- 
ed by  one  of  our  missionaries  in  the  North  showed 
that  some  forty  different  castes  are  represented  by 
our  church  in  that  region.  And  it  was  also  shown 
that  the  number  of  converts  from  the  higher  castes 
was  greater  in  regions  affected  by  the  mass  move- 
ments than  elsewhere,  a significant  and  encouraging 
fact,’  Very  similar  testimony  has  been  given  to 
me  by  the  missionaries  both  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  work- 
ing in  the  Telugu  country.  And  it  is  a striking 
fact  that  no  part  of  the  work  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  made  a profounder  impression  on  the 
educated  classes  throughout  India  than  its  work  for 
the  reclamation  of  the  outcasts.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  antagonism  between  the  gathering  in  of  the 
outcasts  and  the  conversion  of  the  caste  people. 
What  is  needed  is  that  the  former  should  be  regard- 
ed, even  in  its  initial  stages,  as  a stepping  stone  to 
17 
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the  latter.  The  fact  that  needs  to  be  kept  steadily 
in  mind  in  all  our  evangelistic  work  is  that  our 
ultimate  aim  is  the  conversion  of  the  ryots.  When 
that  is  accomplished,  India  will  be  won  for  Christ. 

But,  then,  in  the  second  place  there  is  the  danger 
lest  the  gathering  in  of  many  millions  of  the  out- 
casts, the  majority  of  whom  are  poor,  ignorant 
and  vicious,  should  fatally  lower  the  moral  standard 
of  the  Christian  Church.  If,  during  the  next  half  cen- 
tury, some  thirty  millions  of  these  people  are  swept 
into  the  church,  what  will  be  their  influence  on  the 
Christian  community  ? The  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is  that  it  entirely  depends  on  how  we  deal 
with  the  converts  when  they  are  gathered  in.  If 
they  are  hastily  baptized  without  proper  instruc- 
tion, if,  when  they  are  baptized,  they  are  left  un- 
taught and  uncared  for,  if  no  care  is  taken  to 
educate  the  children  or  to  raise  the  parents  out  of 
their  poverty  and  degradation,  then  undoubtedly 
the  effect  of  these  great  mass  movements  upon  the 
church  will  prove  disastrous.  But  few  mis- 
sionaries would  suggest  that  we  should  check  and 
discourage  these  movements  because  of  the  serious 
dangers  involved  in  dealing  with  them  inadequate- 
ly. The  reality  of  the  dangers  is  a reason,  not  for 
drawing  back  from  this  great  work,  but  for  doing  it 
wisely  and  thoroughly.  The  practical  question  be- 
fore us  is  how  the  work  may  best  be  done  with  our 
existing  resources  of  men  and  money.  I will 
venture  to  make  a few  suggestions  on  this  point. 

The  first  is  that  missionary  societies  should  con- 
centrate their  energies  on  districts  of  manageable 
size.  It  is  a mistake  for  a society  to  range  over  a 
larger  area  than  it  can  effectively  occupy  and 
gather  in  a number  of  scattered  congregations  over 
a very  wide  tract  of  country.  That,  I know,  is  the 
policy  adopted  by  a few  missionary  societies. 
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They  believe  in  sowing  the  seed  as  broadcast  as 
possible.  But  I venture  to  suggest  that  this  is  a 
mistake.  I have  noticed  that  the  missions  which 
adopt  this  policy  are  those  which  are  most  apt  to 
fail  in  the  vitally  important  work  of  building  up 
the  church  and  training  their  converts  in  Christian 
life  and  character.  It  is  difficult  to  shepherd 
scattered  flocks,  and,  what  is  even  more  important, 
it  is  difficult  for  the  scattered  flocks  to  realize  their 
corporate  unity  and  life.  One  great  aim  of  the 
missionary  should  be  to  give  to  the  new  converts 
the  power  of  a real  corporate  life  within  the  church. 
They  come  out  from  a strong  corporate  life  and 
they  still  need  a strong  corporate  life  when  they 
become  Christians.  That  is  best  given  them  when 
the  converts  of  a society  are  grouped  within  a limit- 
ed area. 

And,  then,  my  second  suggestion  is  that  far 
greater  efforts  should  be  made,  than  are  being 
made  at  present,  to  educate  the  Christian  children. 
The  most  effective  means  of  raising  the  whole 
Christian  community  in  the  villages  is  to  educate 
the  children.  An  uneducated  Christian  community 
will  never  rise  to  a high  standard  of  Christian  life. 
We  ought  seriously,  therefore,  to  face  the  fact  that, 
according  to  the  census  of  1901,  eighty-four  per 
cent  of  the  Christians  throughout  India  were  illi- 
terate. The  present  census  of  1911  may  show 
considerable  improvement  in  this  respect,  but  it 
will  not  seriously  alter  the  fact  that  an  enormous 
proportion  of  our  Christian  people  in  the  villages 
can  neither  read  or  write.  I notice  in  one  report 
of  this  year  that  the  raising  of  the  standard  of  the 
village  schools  throughout  the  mission  district  has 
resulted  in  a considerable  diminution  of  the  number 
of  Christian  children  at  school,  and  that  eighty-five 
per  cent  of  Christian  children  of  all  ages  in  the 
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district  are  not  at  school  at  all.  I do  not  know  how 
far  the  same  tendency  exists  in  other  missions,  but 
I feel  sure  that  it  is  universally  true  that  ‘ there 
are  few  more  urgent  problems  awaiting  our  solution 
than  this  of  the  education  of  our  Christian  children/ 
Compulsory  education  is  in  the  air.  The  need  for 
the  spread  of  education  among  the  masses  is  uni- 
versally recognized.  We  ought  to  see  to  it  that  in 
this  vitally  important  matter  the  Christian  Church 
keeps  well  to  the  fore.  It  is  not  merely  a question 
of  enabling  the  Christians  to  compete  on  favour- 
able terms  for  the  loaves  and  fishes  ; it  is  a question 
of  the  development  of  life  and  character. 

And  thirdly,  I would  suggest  that  the  best  way  to 
lift  our  converts  out  of  their  poverty  and  degrada- 
tion is,  not  by  doing  a great  many  things  for  them, 
but  by  stimulating  them  to  do  a few  simple  things 
for  themselves.  Plenty  of  money  is  in  some  few 
cases  actually  a snare  to  a mission,  because  it  leads 
the  missionaries  to  do  a great  many  things  for  their 
people  which  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  people 
to  do  in  a much  more  simple  fashion  for  themselves. 
It  is  much  better,  for  instance,  for  a congregation 
to  build  a simple  prayer  house  of  thatch  and  mud 
for  themselves  than  for  the  missionary  to  build  them 
a fine  church  of  bricks  and  mortar.  In  the  same 
way  I am  inclined  to  think  that  in  some  missions 
the  multiplication  of  agents  tends  to  prevent  the 
people  ever  realizing  that  they  can  and  ought  to  do 
things  for  themselves.  There  is  a widespread  idea 
among  many  of  our  village  Christians  that  a congre- 
gation cannot  meet  together  to  say  their  prayers 
unless  some  one  is  paid  by  the  mission  ten  or  twelve 
rupees  a month  to  conduct  the  service.  So  with 
our  efforts  to  raise  the  people  economically  and 
socially.  We  do  not  sufficiently  realize  how  much 
it  is  possible  for  them  to  do  for  themselves,  if  we 
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can  only  stimulate  them  to  do  it.  In  many  of  our 
village  districts  it  would  make  a wonderful  dif- 
ference in  the  economic  condition  of  our  people 
if  they  would  only  take  one  step  forward  by  giving 
up  strong  drink.  In  one  village  I visited  two  years 
ago  there  was  a small  body  of  converts  of  two  years 
standing,  all  miserably  poor.  But  nearly  all  of 
them  had  been  persuaded  to  give  up  strong  drink 
when  they  were  baptized.  The  result  was  that 
many  of  them  had  even  begun  to  pay  off  their 
debts.  One  man  told  me  that  he  was  seventy 
rupees  in  debt  when  he  became  a Christian  and 
that  he  had  paid  off  thirty  rupees  in  the  first  year 
after  his  baptism  and  hoped  to  be  free  from  debt  in 
another  eighteen  months.  This  was  an  infinitely 
better  moral  education  and  a far  greater  step  for- 
ward, than  he  would  have  made,  if  the  missionary 
had  paid  off  his  debts  from  mission  funds  and 
taught  him  a trade. 

And  fourthly,  I would  urge  strongly  that  the  only 
hope  of  our  being  able  to  deal  effectively  with  this 
vast  problem  in  the  future  lies  in  the  speedy 
development  of  the  independence  and  missionary 
enthusiasm  of  the  Indian  Christians  themselves. 
It  is  obvious  that  we  cannot  adequately  grapple 
with  the  task  of  the  future  on  the  same  lines  that 
we  have  been  working  on  in  the  past.  When  we 
study  the  causes  that  so  often  lead  to  a mass 
movement  in  any  particular  district  suddenly  com- 
ing to  a halt,  we  find  that  in  most  cases  it  is  simply 
due  to  the  fact  that,  when  the  number  of  Chris- 
tians in  a district  has  risen  to  about  six  thousand, 
the  whole  time  of  the  missionary  in  charge  and  the 
whole  of  the  financial  resources  at  his  disposal  are 
absorbed  in  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Christians. 
And  as  the  whole  burden  of  evangelistic  work  rests 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  missionary  and  his  paid 
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agents,  as  soon  as  this  stage  is  reached  the  gather- 
ing in  of  new  converts  comes  automatically  to  an 
end.  On  these  lines,  therefore,  the  gathering  in  of 
new  converts  all  over  India  is  bound  to  come  to  an 
end  within  a very  short  space  of  time.  We  have 
hardly  enough  men  and  money  to  provide  for  double 
the  existing  number  of  Christians.  What  will  hap- 
pen when  the  number  of  the  Christian  population 
in  India  rises  to  about  ten  millions?  Evangelistic 
work  on  existing  lines  will  be  an  impossibility. 
One  urgent  problem,  then,  of  the  next  twenty  years 
is  to  raise  up  throughout  India  independent,  self- 
governing,  self-supporting  and  self-propagating 
churches.  How  this  can  best  be  done  will  be  dealt 
with  in  a separate  article.  I need  only  point  out 
here  that  it  is  a vitally  important  problem  for  the 
future  progress  of  the  church  in  India  and  that 
unless  it  is  solved  within  the  next  twenty  years  the 
Church  will  be  face  to  face  with  a serious  crisis  in 
its  great  work  of  the  evangelization  of  the  masses. 


CHAPTER  X 

Mass  Movements 

THE  normal  growth  of  the  Christian  community  in 
India  is  generally  accounted  for  by  individual  acces- 
sions and  by  the  ingathering  of  separate  families 
from  the  non-Christian  faiths. 

Occasionally,  however,  large  bodies  and  com- 
munities are  led  by  various  considerations  to  move 
together  from  their  ancestral  faith  to  Christianity. 
Generally  these  mass  movements  are  aided  by  the 
caste  system  which  has  destroyed  the  power  of 
individual  initiative,  but  has  added  force  and 
momentum  to  communal  uprisings.  Mass  move- 
ments towards  Christianity  almost  always,  if  not 
invariably,  follow  these  lines  of  caste  cleavage.  In 
South  India,  where  these  movements  are  best 
known,  a few  of  the  Panchama  (outcast)  divisions 
and  others  of  the  depressed  classes  have  found 
courage  enough  only  in  united  action  and  commu- 
nal solidarity  to  face  and  overcome  the  opposition 
and  persecution  incident  to  this  change  of  faith. 
In  this  way  castes  and  communities  have  been 
largely  depleted  by  such  movements  towards  Chris- 
tianity during  the  last  century  in  South  India  ; and 
the  prospects  for  other  similar  mass  movements  in 
this  Presidency  are  bright — brighter  because  the 
Hindu  caste  system  is  more  compact,  tenacious 
and  tyrannical  in  Southern  than  in  Northern 
India. 

During  the  past  year,  however,  while  the  southern 
part  of  the  peninsula  has  been  relatively  quiescent. 
North  India  has  taken  its  turn  in  the  enjoyment  of  a 
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most  encouraging  movement  of  the  masses  towards 
our  faith.  This  movement  is  partly  reported  below. 

BY  THE  REV.  A-  G.  MCGAW,  M.A.,  ETAH,  NORTH  INDIA 

Mass  Movements  in  Northern  India.  Some  of  the 
churches  in  Northern  India  have  had,  during  the 
past  twenty-five  years,  the  privilege  of  receiving 
many  thousands  of  converts. 

Probably  there  is  no  mission  in  this  region  but 
has  been  materially  affected  by  these  movements 
of  large  numbers  towards  Christianity. 

We  have  chosen  to  use  the  word  movements 
rather  than  movement,  because  there  have  been 
two  district  centres,  one  in  the  Punjab  among  what 
are  called  the  Churas,  and  one  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces among  the  Sweepers,  a similar  class  of  low 
caste  people. 

The  interest  on  the  part  of  these  distant  commu- 
nities began  about  the  same  time  ; the  movement  in 
the  Punjab  first  affecting  the  United  Presbyterian 
Mission  and  that  of  the  United  Provinces  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Mission. 

The  beginnings  of  these  mass  movements  were 
unsought,  indeed  they  were  and  are  opposed  by 
some  conscientious  men.  But  opposition  has  been 
unable  to  withstand  the  movement,  and  in  many 
cases  has  given  way  to  cordial  approval.  Those 
closely  connected  with  this  work  assure  us  that  the 
movement  owes  its  initiation  and  extension  to  the 
working  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit,  and  that  the  mission- 
aries have  been  following  the  movement  rather 
than  leading  it,  and  that  ‘ all  along,  it  has  had  the 
very  marked  blessing  of  God  in  the  changed  lives 
of  individuals,  in  leaders  called  out  and  prepared 
of  God,  and  in  the  developing  church.’ 

In  many  instances,  the  missions  have  been  un- 
able to  keep  pace  fully  with  the  movement,  and 
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have  had  to  exert  all  their  ingenuity  and  energy  to 
adapt  their  work  to  the  changed  conditions. 

This  work  is  of  God.  He  has  hastened  it  in  its 
day  and  is  blessing  it  abundantly. 

Extensive  work.  As  a result  of  these  movements 
the  two  Conferences  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Mission  in  North  India  have  a membership  of  over 
170,000,  the  United  Presbyterians  of  over  60,000,  the 
American  Presbyterians  of  26,000,  and  the  Church 
of  Scotland  Mission  of  9,400. 

This  means  that  many  thousands  of  these  low 
caste  people  have  forsaken  the  religion  of  their 
forefathers  and  have  accepted  the  religion  of  Jesus 
Christ.  They  have  been  coming  out  by  families 
and  groups  of  families.  Usually,  all  of  that  caste 
in  any  particular  village  at  the  same  time  publicly 
accept  Christ  as  their  Saviour. 

Although  these  movements  have  been  in  progress 
for  some  twenty-five  years,  they  have  not  yet  by  any 
means  exhausted  themselves.  The  total  number  of 
baptisms  in  the  above  named  missions  during  the 
year  1911  was  17,950;  and  while,  in  some  sections, 
as  high  as  four-fifths  of  that  particular  community 
have  been  baptized,  in  others  less  than  two-fifths 
have  been  so  received ; so  that  in  connexion  with 
this  caste  there  is  still  room  for  a large  work  of 
extension. 

There  have  been  times  and  places,  in  which  a 
temporary  check  to  the  movement  has  been  experi- 
enced ; but,  ordinarily,  the  limits  to  this  work  have 
been  set  by  the  church  in  its  failure  to  supply 
an  adequate  force  of  workers  to  shepherd  the 
masses  favourably  inclined.  The  great  burden  on 
the  missions  engaged  in  this  phase  of  work  has 
been,  and  is,  to  provide  adequate  instruction,  both 
religious  and  secular,  for  those  who,  each  year, 
have  come  in  by  thousands. 
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The  principal  agents  in  the  work  of  extending 
the  interest  in  this  new  movement  have  been  the 
new  converts  themselves.  This  is  not  a high  type 
of  evangelism ; nevertheless,  it  is  commensurate 
with  the  knowledge  possessed  by  the  people  at  the 
beginning  and  is  wholly  commendable. 

The  Intensive  work.  When  one  takes  into  con- 
sideration the  numbers  that  have  been  given  to  the 
church  for  development  and  training ; the  problems 
of  time  and  money  in  preparing  special  agency ; the 
distance  to  be  traversed  in  passing  from  the  low, 
every  day  standards  of  Hindu  society  to  the  ideal 
standard  of  Christianity  and  the  inimical  environ- 
ment in  which  the  process  of  spiritual  development 
must  take  place,  one  must  recognize  that  it  is  yet 
too  soon  to  expect  the  realization  of  our  Christian 
ideals.  Progress,  however,  is  very  marked  and 
encouraging,  wherever  continuous  and  regular  in- 
struction has  been  provided. 

Those  phases  of  development,  which  usually 
appear  first,  are  connected  with  the  public  worship 
of  God.  The  Christian  method  of  worship  is  en- 
tirely new  and  strange  to  these  converts.  The  idea 
of  worshipping  anywhere,  of  assembling  for  united 
worship,  of  prayer  which  includes  thanksgiving 
and  petition  for  so  many  definite  things  and  the 
whole  manner  of  service,  are  enough  to  make  the 
new  converts  feel  very  awkward  and  out  of  place. 

They  could  not  readily  see  the  propriety  of  the 
young  wives  and  mothers  coming  and  sitting  in  the 
company  of  men,  especially  where  outsiders  were. 
It  is  not  strange  that  some  boys  and  young  men 
considered  the  removing  of  the  head  dress  and 
bowing  of  all  heads  in  prayer  as  an  amusing  spec- 
tacle. They  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  such 
customs.  In  a short  time,  however,  these  matters 
are  understood  and  accepted,  and  orderliness,  so  far 
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as  outward  circumstances  permit,  and  reverence 
characterize  the  worship. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  converts  are  taught 
to  give,  and  although  they  come  from  the  poorest  of 
India’s  poor,  yet  their  response  to  instruction  in  this 
matter  is  gratifying  and  their  progress  in  this  grace 
can  be  assuredly  counted  on  when  faithfully  taught. 

The  faith  of  these  people  is  simple  and  childlike. 
Very  early  in  their  Christian  experience  do  they 
confidently  look  to  God  to  heal  all  their  diseases,  in 
response  to  prayer;  and  often  God  honours  their  faith. 

Very  many  of  them  begin  the  battle  with  sin  in 
earnest  and  grow  in  grace  as  surely  as  they  do  in 
years  ; and  one  thanks  God  and  takes  courage  at 
meeting,  now  and  again,  souls  which  have  been 
transformed  and  made  into  vessels  of  unusual 
honour,  ‘ meet  for  the  Master’s  use  ’. 

The  missionary  spirit  among  them  is  found  to  an 
encouraging  degree.  Had  it  not  been  so,  the  move- 
ment would  have  ceased  long  ago. 

Effort  naturally  goes  out,  first  of  all,  along  lines 
of  relationship ; but  many  of  these  so-called  ‘ un- 
touchables’, despised  and  illiterate,  are  winning  the 
confidence  and  approval  of  their  high -caste  neigh- 
bours and  are  zealously  preaching  Christ  to  them 
day  after  day.  This  results  in  calls  for  Christian 
literature  and  for  a visit  from  the  preacher.  The 
wide  extent  and  the  depth  of  the  impression  of  these 
changed  lives  and  their  boldness  to  speak  of  the 
way  of  salvation  to  those  far  above  them,  as  the 
world  sees  it,  is  marvellous  indeed.  In  hundreds  of 
villages,  the  little  group  of  believers  furnishes  a 
point  of  contact  with  the  non-Christians  which, 
while  extensive,  is  closer  and  more  natural  than 
that  of  the  mission-compound  type  of  Christian. 

These  converts  from  the  depressed  classes  have 
naturally,  very  little  appreciation  of  the  benefits  of 
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education.  Why  should  any  one  expect  them  to 
aspire,  at  once,  to  be  numbered  among  a very  small 
company  of  literates  from  their  village  ? 

It  is  fortunate,  indeed,  that  this  desire  comes 
gradually,  though  it  comes  inevitably,  where  life 
and  activity  are  found.  The  present  generation  is 
in  a transitory  stage.  After  this  there  will  arise  a 
people  born  with  ideals  far  in  advance  of  those  with 
which  the  present  generation  was  horn,  and  that 
will  be  a literate  people. 

Just  now  in  one  of  the  prominent  Christian 
colleges  of  Northern  India  there  are  fourteen  Chris- 
tian students  ; and  of  these  four  are  from  the  ranks  of 
those  who,  according  to  traditions,  should  be  satis- 
fied to  work  with  ash-barrel  and  broom  rather  than 
to  look  at  a book. 

One  of  the  theological  seminaries  reports  that 
two-thirds  of  its  students  come  from  this  same  de- 
spised sect  and  ‘ maintain  a very  fair  average  in 
the  school  when  compared  with  any  other  class.’ 

Christian  truth,  the  good  seed  which  has  been 
sowed  in  this  soil,  is  producing  a harvest  in  thou- 
sands of  villages.  In  the  lives  of  its  humble  believ- 
ers it  is  winning  for  itself  an  acknowledged  right 
to  exist  alongside  of  the  ancient  religions  of  the 
multitudes,  and  thus,  in  addition  to  resulting  in  the 
direct  salvation  of  a people,  it  is  proving  itself  to  be 
a leavening  influence  of  the  first  magnitude. 

In  any  plan  for  widespread  evangelization  this 
people,  redeemed  and  transformed,  will  take  an 
important  place. 

The  obvious  conclusion  of  any  review  of  this 
mass  movement  work,  based  upon  the  optimistic 
convictions  and  plans  of  the  missionaries  engaged 
in  it,  is  that  the  church  should  pursue  the  most 
vigorous  policy  possible,  whenever  and  wherever  in 
the  providence  of  God  such  opportunities  offer.  It 
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is  not  a question  of  approving  or  not  approving 
other  forms  of  work,  but  one  of  allying  oneself  with 
the  great  movements  of  God’s  Holy  Spirit. 

No  one  can  see  as  many  weaknesses  and  difficul- 
ties in  such  a movement  as  those  engaged  in  it ; 
yet  along  with  this  they  see  in  it  such  possibilities 
that  they  are  the  first  to  welcome  a similar  move- 
ment in  other  castes,  signs  of  which  are  not  lack- 
ing. 

Such  movements  are  in  accordance  with  the 
temperament  of  the  Indian  people,  and  they  have 
upon  them  the  stamp  of  God’s  approval  and  blessing 
so  evidently  that  it  behoves  the  church  to  seek  such 
opportunities  and,  when  given,  to  improve  them 
most  heartily. 


CHAPTER  XI 


Protestant  Missionary  Educa- 
tional  Work 

WHETHER  we  consider  the  impressive  vision  of 
more  than  half  a million  youth  who  are  receiving 
an  education  in  our  15,000  mission  institutions,  or 
whether  we  realize  the  intensive  work  which 
is  thus  transforming  the  thought  and  ideals  of 
India  and  is  carrying  the  Indian  Christian  com- 
munity into  the  forefront  of  all  Indian  communities, 
the  educational  department  of  the  missionary  enter- 
prise is  one  of  its  most  important  as  it  is  the  most 
pervasive  in  its  influence  upon  Indian  life  and 
thought. 

We  will  consider  this  department  in  its  manifold 
divisions. 


1.  Elementary  Education 

Protestant  Missionary  Societies  have  an  honour- 
able place  and  share  in  the  primary  educational 
work  of  India.  This  is  conducted  largely  by  means 
of  13,204  elementary  schools  in  which  are  446,083 
scholars,  one-ninth  of  the  four  million  pupils  and  of 
all  the  elementary  schools  of  this  country — a land 
where  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  population  is  il- 
literate. This  furnishes  not  only  a fine  opportunity, 
but  also  a stirring  call  and  a prime  obligation  for  ser- 
vice. The  vast  majority  of  these  schools  are  among 
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the  aided  schools  which  receive  grants  from  the 
Government  and  are  under  the  superintendence  and 
partial  direction  of  the  Educational  Department  of 
the  State.  Grants  are  apportioned  to  them  accord- 
ing to  varied  systems — either  for  results  achieved, 
or  according  to  their  organization  or  efficiency.  A 
large  majority  of  the  mission  schools  are  connected 
with  this  system,  receive  the  impulse  connected 
with  the  Educational  Department,  accept  grants 
for  work  done  and  are  examined  by  Government 
officers.  There  are,  however,  some  missions  that 
conscientiously  decline  to  enter  into  alliance  with 
the  State  in  this  matter  of  education  and  therefore 
support  entirely  their  own  institutions  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  Government  examinations. 
These  missions  claim  that  they  prefer  to  work  on 
their  own  lines,  with  absolute  liberty  to  carry  on 
their  work  in  their  own  way,  without  accepting  any 
state  funds  toward  the  conduct  of  their  work.  It 
may  be  that,  in  the  near  future,  most  of  the  schools 
will  have  to  enter  into  this  same  category,  especially 
if  the  ‘conscience  clause’  be  adopted  by  Govern- 
ment and  enforced  in  elementary  schools,  as  indeed 
it  is  already  enforced  in  certain  parts  of  Ceylon. 
For  the  time  being  it  is  considered  of  definite  value 
and  of  importance  by  missions  in  general  to  con- 
nect their  institutions  with  the  Government  Educa- 
tional Department,  for  the  inspiration,  popularity 
and  helpfulness  involved  in  the  same.  This  con- 
nexion not  only  brings  financial  aid  and  thus 
enables  missions  to  establish  a larger  number  of 
schools;  but  it  brings  also  discipline  to  all  the 
teachers  and  stirs  them  up  to  larger  energy  and  to 
greater  ambition  to  bring  their  schools  up  to  educa- 
tional efficiency  in  the  eyes  of  Government  officials. 

1.  These  schools  are,  nearly  all  of  them,  in  villages, 
where  gross  ignorance  prevails  and  where  the 
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need  of  enlightenment  is  consequently  most  urgent. 
In  these  centres  of  ignorance,  of  superstition  and 
of  heathenism  the  Christian  school  is  a source  of 
life,  and  the  Christian  teacher  is  a man  of  in- 
fluence, because  of  his  relative  culture  and  inde- 
pendence of  village  authorities. 

2.  These  thousands  of  elementary  schools  enjoy 
the  best  opportunity  to  present  our  faith  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  tender  boys  and  girls 
who  are  in  the  most  impressionable  age  of  their 
life.  The  growing  literacy  of  these  villages  de- 
pends, to  a great  extent,  upon  these  elementary 
schools  which  reveal  to  the  people  the  rich  bless- 
ings of  a common  education,  inspire  them  with  a 
new  ambition  to  seek  the  best  for  their  children 
and  usher  in  the  new  dawn  of  modern  civilization 
and  its  blessings  to  the  community.  A teacher  in 
one  of  these  schools  may  be  the  only  educated  man 
in  the  whole  village  and  enjoys  a corresponding 
reputation,  and  with  that  reputation  an  opportunity, 
for  the  highest  usefulness  and  for  the  greatest 
blessing  to  the  people. 

3.  The  evangelistic  opportunities  which  these 
schools  furnish  are  exceedingly  great  and  attract- 
ive. They  give  special  access,  religiously,  to  non- 
Christians.  They  not  only  bring  the  minds  of  the 
children  daily  into  touch  with  God’s  word,  into  the 
habit  of  prayer  and  of  a sense  of  dependence  upon 
Him  and  into  a knowledge  of  Christ  Jesus,  of  His 
salvation  and  of  our  faith  and  its  truths  ; they  also 
become  centres  of  activity  in  behalf  of  the  parents 
of  all  the  children.  Every  parent’s  mind  becomes 
accessible  to  influence  through  the  blessings  that 
are  brought  into  the  life  of  his  child.  Christian 
songs  are  carried  into  their  homes.  Some  of  the 
most  beautiful  passages  of  God’s  word  are  made 
familiar  to  these  people,  and  the  teacher  himself 
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becomes  a persona  grata  in  the  whole  village  and  is 
listened  to  as  a gospel  preacher  at  all  times.  This 
furnishes  a marvellous  opportunity  for  the  dissemi- 
nation of  Christian  truth  and  for  the  preaching  of 
the  Christian  Gospel  in  that  village. 

4.  By  means  of  these  schools  an  opportunity  is 
also  furnished  to  establish  Christian  congregations. 
In  many  of  the  villages  of  India,  Christian  congre- 
gations have  sprung  up  definitely  and  entirely 
through  these  schools.  Often  have  we  seen  such  a 
school  become  the  nucleus  of  a congregation,  and 
the  congregation  gradually  develop  into  a church 
which  spreads  in  influence  and  redeeming  power 
throughout  that  whole  region. 

But,  of  course,  in  all  these  schools  the  teachers 
must  be  thoroughly  Christian  in  their  convictions 
and  spiritual  in  their  possession  and  powers.  It 
is  useless  to  establish  a so-called  Christian  school 
which  is  taught  by  a non-Christian  teacher ; rather 
is  it  a vain  expenditure  of  strength  and  money. 
What  is  needed  is  a thoroughly  Christian  elementary 
school. 

5.  There  are  many  text-books  in  these  elemen- 
tary schools,  but  none  is  more  exalted  and  presented 
with  more  persistence  to  the  minds  of  the  pupils  than 
the  Bible.  In  South  India,,  Protestant  Christians  are 
called  ‘ Bible  people  ’,  because  of  the  persistence 
with  which  they  present  the  Bible  and  its  truths  at 
all  times  and  in  all  places.  In  these  schools  the 
Bible  is  extolled  and  its  truths  are  held  in  highest 
reverence  by  teachers  and  by  missionaries;  and  they 
thus  become  of  supreme  value  and  importance  to  the 
young  pupils.  Bible  examinations  are  conducted, 
and  a number  of  the  most  precious  verses  in  God’s 
Word  are  treasured  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  later 
on  to  become,  by  God’s  Spirit,  efficacious,  we  hope, 
in  their  redemption.  And  with  the  Bible  there  is  al- 
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ways  connected  instruction  in  all  the  principles  of 
our  faith  in  their  elementary  and  simple  forms.  Here 
are  taught  Christian  ideals  and  Christian  ethics  as 
they  are  connected  with  the  Gospel  narrative  and 
with  the  Old  Testament ; so  that  the  minds  of  the 
young  who  attend  these  schools,  for  any  length  of 
lime,  are  imbued  with  the  message  of  God’s  Word. 
Much  has  been  done  of  late  in  preparing  text-books 
for  Christian  schools  in  Bible  studies,  especially 
throughout  South  India  and  in  its  various  vernacu- 
lars; and  we  trust  that  better  books  will  still  be 
forthcoming  to  make  this  study  one  of  pleasantness 
and  of  real  effectiveness  in  all  institutions. 

6.  There  are  146,729  girls  studying  in  the  mis- 
sion elementary  institutions.  This  is  considerably 
more  than  one-fourth  of  all  the  girls  studying  in 
the  elementary  schools  of  India.  It  was  only  a 
few  years  ago  that  missionaries  could  not  induce 
the  parents  to  send  their  girls  to  school  unless 
the  missionaries  gave  them  a little  pecuniary  in- 
ducement, Even  when  they  attended  they  had  no 
idea  of  any  serious  study.  To-day,  on  the  other  hand, 
this  large  army  of  girls  are  brought  under  our  influ- 
ence and  are  thoroughly  trained  in  the  lower  class- 
es ; and  are  staying  longer  and  longer  for  an  ever- 
increasing  educational  training.  The  old  Indian 
proverb,  that  ‘educating  a girl  is  like  putting  a 
knife  into  the  hands  of  a monkey,’  has  had  its  day 
of  credence  and  popularity.  Parents  are  appre- 
ciating increasingly  their  daughters  and  their 
possibilities.  The  duty  of  early  marriage  and  other 
ideas  of  social  propriety  necessitated  the  withdrawal 
from  school  of  all  Hindu  girls  above  ten  or  twelve 
years  of  age.  Even  in  this  we  notice  decided 
improvement,  as  daughters  of  older  and  more 
mature  age  attend  these  schools  and  enjoy  their 
blessings.  Until  recently  the  education  of  girls 
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was  almost  entirely  a matter  of  missionary  activity. 
Now  Hindus  and  even  Muhammadans  have  entered 
and  hav6-  established  lafgtT  and  prosperous  schools 
for  girls  in  towns.  This  is  in  imitation  of  the 
missionary  and  as  a rival  activity  to  his  beneficent 
effort  on  these  lines. 

7.  Another  department  which  has  recently  been 
opened  is  the  kindergarten  school  for  infant  chil- 
dren. This  has  not  yet  found  much  development  in 
India.  In  our  missions  there  are  only  thirty  kinder- 
gartens with  1,000  pupils  ; but  we  anticipate  that  this 
department  will  become,  ere  long,  a popular  one  and 
will  help  in  the  development  of  mission  work  and 
in  the  increase  of  opportunity  among  the  children. 
Those  who  will  thus  pass  on  to  the  higher  classes  of 
the  elementary  school  will  be  better  prepared  for 
the  work  of  the  same  and  will  have  received  the 
initial  blessings  of  missionary  influence  before  they 
enter  the  regular  classes. 

Referring  generally  to  the  elementary  educa- 
tional work  of  the  missions  we  may  say  that  it 
meets  one  of  the  greatest  needs  of  India  to-day ; at 
least  it  is  much  more  urgent  than  the  higher  edu- 
cational work.  Government  has  lent  itself  too 
much  relatively  to  higher  education  and  has 
expended  upon  it  more  money  than  was  warrant- 
ed in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  appropriations 
for  it  were  taken  from  the  much  more  import- 
ant and  necessary  elementary  training  of  the 
masses.  The  new  movement  instituted  by  the 
Hindus  themselves  toward  free  and  compulsory 
primary  education,  is  one  that  is  ere  long  to  find 
place  in  the  scheme  of  education  in  this  land.  The 
people  will  not  be  satisfied  until  this  has  been  achiev- 
ed ; and  it  is  an  honour  to  missionary  societies  to 
have  so  conducted  their  work  and  to  have  presented 
the  attractions  of  an  early  education  so  fully  to  the 
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people  that  they  are  passing  on  to  a clamorous 
claim  for  a larger  and  a wider  education  for  their 
children.  These  primary  schools  are  also  specially 
needed  for  the  sake  of  the  Christian  children.  Not 
so  much  is  being  done  for  the  education  of  Indian 
Christian  children  as  the  situation  demands.  And 
we  trust  that  this  department  of  work  will  be  em- 
phasized during  the  coming  years  until  our  Chris- 
tians will  have  attained  unto  a greater  literacy  and 
a wider  culture  than  ever  before,  yea,  a wider  one 
than  that  possessed  by  any  other  class  in  the  com- 
munity. 


2.  Higher  Education  in  Missionary  Work 

BY  J.  C.  R.  EWING,  D.D.,  PH.  D.,  PRINCIPAL  OF  THE  FORMAN 
CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE  AND  VICE-CHANCELLOR  OF  THE 
UNIVERSITY  OF  THE  PUNJAB 

There  are  thirty-eight,  institutions  of  collegiate 
grade  connected  with  the  Protestant  societies  work- 
ing in  the  field  of  our  survey.  Of  these,  eight 
provide  for  training  only  to  the  intermediate  stand- 
ard ; nineteen  carry  their  students  up  to  the  bache- 
lor’s degree  but  do  not  attempt  anything  beyond 
this,  and  eleven  provide  for  M.A.,  or  Post  Graduate 
work,  in  one  or  more  subjects. 

In  these  colleges  the  enrolment,  in  October  1911, 
was  5,647.  The  students  may  be  grouped  as  follows: 
Hindus  4,481,  Muhammadans  530 ; Christians  436; 
Sikhs  ninety-two ; Parsees  seventy-nine  ; others 
twenty-nine. 

Under  the  head  of  Institutions  of  Higher  Edu- 
cation, we  must  also  include  the  numerous  high 
schools  established  and  maintained  by  missionary 
societies  as  an  agency  for  reaching  with  the  message 
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of  the  gospel  that  much  larger  proportion  of  literate 
youth  whose  ambitions  do  not  extend  beyond  that 
degree  of  scholarship  which  enables  them  to  pass 
the  matriculation  or  final  standard  examination. 
It  is  quite  impossible,  with  the  information  available, 
to  furnish  at  this  time  any  adequate  statistics  of 
this  most  important  and  effective  section  of  higher 
education  in  missions.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in 
the  Provincial  educational'  reports,  there  is  no  defi- 
nite attempt  to  discriminate  between  non-Govern- 
ment  institutions  other  than  missionary  and  those 
that  are  carried  on  by  Christian  societies.  Our 
distinctively  missionary  statistical  tables  are  also 
of  little  advantage  to  us  in  any  attempt  to  measure 
the  material  side  or  to  form  anything  approaching 
an  accurate  estimate  of  the  sum  total  of  the 
Christian  force  now  being  concentrated  upon  this 
class  of  India’s  youth.  But  that  the  mission 
high  school,  with  its  thousands  of  pupils,  is  now 
and  has  been  throughout  many  years  a mighty 
force  in  the  production  of  both  direct  and  indirect 
results  is  a fact  not  to  be  questioned.  Many 
foreign  and  Indian  teachers  find  amongst  these 
youth  a sphere  which  they  regard  as  second  to 
no  other  in  its  opportunity  and  promise  of  de- 
finite results  in  the  stupendous  task  of  making 
known  to  the  entire  population  the  principles  and 
practices  of  the  Christian  religion. 

In  common  parlance,  the  educated  classes  are 
synonymous  with  the  English  speaking  classes. 
These  are  increasing  in  numbers  with  enormous 
rapidity,  and  if  they  are,  to  any  large  extent,  to  be 
brought  into  touch,  at  any  period  of  their  lives,  with 
the  truths  of  the  Bible  and  with  the  living  expo- 
nent of  those  truths  it  is  fairly  evident  that  the  high 
school  and  college  must  furnish  the  field.  They 
cannot  be  reached  by  bazaar-preaching,  and  it  is 
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exceedingly  difficult  for  any  other  missionary  to 
attain  to  such  a relationship  of  intimacy  and  con- 
fidence with  them  as  is  possible  to  the  one  who 
stands  to  them  in  the  attitude  of  a teacher.  He 
wins  a right,  which  his  pupils  are  not  slow  to  re- 
cognize, to  set  forth  with  all  boldness  the  absolutely 
unique  truths  of  Christianity.  He  is  comparatively 
free  from  temptation  to  compromise,  largely  be- 
cause his  audience  is  one  that  has  had  opportunity 
to  know  him  and  to  appreciate  the  character  that 
lies  behind  the  message  that  he  brings.  He  is  in  a 
position  peculiarly  favourable  to  his  being  and 
doing  what  was  once  urged  by  one  who  knew  and 
loved  India  well,  ‘Dare  to  be  downright  with  all 
the  uncompromising  courage  of  your  own  Bible, 
while  with  it  your  watchwords  are  love,  joy,  peace, 
reconciliation.’ 

The  Government  of  India,  while  observing  strict 
neutrality  in  matters  of  religion,  has  in  various 
ways,  since  the  establishment  of  the  first  English 
missionary  college  by  Dr.  Duff  in  1830,  shewn  its 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  such  work  to  the 
people.  Substantial  grants-in-aid  are  enjoyed  by 
the  great  ma  jority  of  institutions  to  which  reference 
is  here  made. 

These  subsidies  have  made  it  possible  for  those 
responsible  for  their  maintenance  to  provide,  in  a 
degree  otherwise  unattainable,  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  purely  educational  machinery  without  which 
the  fundamental  purpose  for  which  they  were  es- 
tablished and  are  maintained  must  have  largely 
failed  of  realization.  While  not  understanding  the 
value  of  what  is  thus  received,  in  common  with  the 
representatives  of  other  faiths  who  are  able  to 
fulfil  similar  conditions,  there  are  many  Christian 
educationists  who  strongly  feel  that  a still  more 
liberal  policy  in  the  matter  of  grants  and  a larger 
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exemption  from  interference  in  matters  of  detail  by 
inspecting  officers  might  not  unreasonably  be  ex- 
pected, and  would  unquestionably  result  in  very 
great  advantage  to  the  people  of  the  country. 

Educational  efficiency  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the 
world,  is  largely  dependent  upon  the  amount  of 
money  available  for  the  employment  of  an  adequate 
staff  of  teachers,  and  for  the  provision  of  necessary 
building  and  other  material  equipment.  Grants-in- 
aid  and  the  sums  realized  from  students  as  fees  for 
tuition,  together  with  the  services  of  the  mission- 
ary whose  support  is  guaranteed  by  a western 
society,  suffice,  in  many  instances,  to  maintain,  the 
college  or  school  in  a fair  degree  of  efficiency. 

But  that,  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  the  largest 
educational  efficiency  remains  unattained  because 
of  the  absence  of  adequate  financial  support,  does 
not  admit  of  question. 

Upon  those  charged  with  the  responsibilities  of 
this  form  of  missionary  effort  there  is  perhaps  no 
matter  that  presses  more  constantly  and  urgently 
than  that  of  securing  a sufficient  number  of  duly 
qualified  Christian  teachers  and  professors.  In  our 
colleges  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  majority  of 
the  professors,  and  certainly  those  exercising  the 
most  predominating  influence,  are  Christians, 
Indian,  European  or  American.  In  the  high 
schools  the  proportion  of  non-Christian  teachers  is 
distinctly  higher.  The  fact  that  it  is  found  neces- 
sary to  entertain  the  services  of  any  but  earnest 
Christians  as  teachers  in  any  of  our  institutions  is, 
of  course,  to  be  deplored.  Excellent  men,  teachers 
of  unquestionable  learning  and  skill,  are  found 
among  the  non-Christian  members  of  the  teach- 
ing force  engaged  in  missionary  schools.  Yet  this 
situation  is  anomalous,  and,  were  it  capable  of 
immediate  remedy,  it  would  be  intolerable.  The 
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college  or  school  exists  because  it  is  felt  that  we 
must  have  a place  where  the  truths  of  our  holy 
religion  may  be  taught  and  exemplified  with  intense 
efficiency,  and  under  conditions  where  opposing 
forces  are  minimized  to  the  greatest  degree  pos- 
sible. The  non-Christian  teacher  is  an  opposing 
force,  no  matter  how  far  it  may  be  removed  from 
his  desire  or  intention  to  operate  as  such;  and  the 
higher  his  character  as  a man  and  the  greater  his 
reputation  as  a teacher  the  stronger  will  inevitably 
be  his  influence  against  that  for  the  sake  of  which 
the  school  is  maintained.  It  has  not  hitherto  been 
possible  to  carry  on  our  work  without  him,  because 
the  Indian  Church  has  not  yet  produced  a sufficient 
number  of  fully  qualified  Christian  men  to  supply 
our  need.  The  employment  of  teachers  who  are 
merely  nominal  Christians,  or  whose  scholastic 
attainments  would  fail  to  command  the  respect  and 
confidence  of  the  student  would  obviously  be  no 
solution  of  the  problem. 

The  7ion-Christian,  it  would  appear,  must  remain 
until  his  successor  can  be  found  in  the  person  of 
the  Indian  Christian  who  is  intellectually  and 
spiritually  equipped  for  the  task  which  is  awaiting 
him.  In  the  judgement  of  the  writer,  there  is  no 
question  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of  our  Christian 
propaganda  in  India  more  pressing  than  that  of 
raising  up  for  this  work  amongst  the  educated 
classes  in  school  and  college,  a great  body  of 
devoted,  capable  Christian  men.  There  is  possibly 
some  flaw  in  the  method  by  which  we  have  hitherto 
sought  to  introduce  such  men  to  this  important  and 
promising  form  of  service.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
learn  the  cause  of  failure,  and,  if  need  be,  prepare 
ourselves  for  such  adjustments  as  may  result  in 
providing  each  of  our  class-rooms  with  a teacher 
who,  while  standing  second  to  none  in  his  power  to 
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impart  secular  knowledge,  will  also  stand,  by  virtue 
of  his  Christian  character,  as  an  example  of  the 
transforming  energy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
Great  advance  in  this  direction  has  been  made 
within  recent  years.  In  colleges  and  schools,  as 
well,  the  proportion  of  Christian  teachers  has 
largely  increased.  The  extraordinary  influence 
exerted  by  individual  Christian  Indians  who  have 
thrown  themselves  with  mind  and  heart  into  this 
service  in  mission  colleges,  would  confirm  us,  were 
confirmation  needed,  in  our  conviction  as  to  the 
paramount  importance  of  filling,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  every  chair  in  every  missionary  college 
with  such  life  as  this.  Great  obstacles  lie  in  the 
way,  but  they  are  not  insuperable,  and  where  the 
actual  accomplishment  of  that  for  the  achievement 
of  which  our  work  has  been  inaugurated,  is  at  stake, 
we  believe  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope  that  we  shall 
soon  arrive  within  measurable  distance  of  the  time 
when  the  brightest  and  the  best  spirits  of  the  Indian 
Christian  Church  will  find  for  themselves  a sphere 
of  splendid  service  within  the  halls  of  our  schools 
and  colleges,  making  them  the  power  for  good  that 
they  can  only  be  when  all  tacit  or  active  hostile 
influence  shall  have  been  removed. 

Higher  education,  as  a missionary  agency,  in 
order  to  be  adequately  appreciated,  requires  to  be 
recognized  as  having  two  distinct  objects  in  view. 
The  first  of  these  involves  its  relation  to  the  up- 
building of  the  Christian  Church  ; quite  apart  from 
all  else,  the  education  of  the  youth  of  Christian 
families  is  of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  the  es- 
tablishment of  such  facilities  as  will  serve  to  secure 
for  them  the  best  intellectual  and  spiritual  training 
that  can  possibly  be  provided.  The  founding  of 
colleges  and  high  schools  for  the  exclusive  advan- 
tage of  Christian  students,  in  such  numbers  as  to 
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meet  the  requirements  of  the  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  such  facilities  would  be  impracticable 
from  purely  financial  considerations.  Furthermore, 
it  is  believed  by  many  that  the  association  of  the 
Indian  Christian  student  with  his  non-Christian 
countrymen  in  the  lecture-room  and  play-ground 
is  an  arrangement  of  no  small  advantage  to  the 
Christian,  in  circumstances  where  suitable  hostel 
accommodation,  under  Christian  supervision,  is 
provided.  The  Christian  college  or  school  is  thus 
seen  to  be  essential  to  the  well  being  and  normal 
development  of  the  Indian  Church.  In  our  mis- 
sionary colleges  there  are  to-day  436  Indian  Chris- 
tian under-graduate  students.  These  represent  a 
rapidly  growing  number.  Of  the  general  intellec- 
tual calibre  of  these  students  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  in  the  university  tests  the  percentage  of  suc- 
cessful candidates  is  usually  in  excess  of  that 
attained  by  other  communities.  It  is  obviously 
from  among  these  that  we  may  hope  to  attain  that 
supply  of  Christian  teachers  and  professors  whose 
presence  in  this  work  of  education  is  so  vitally 
necessary  to  its  success.  Were  these  youth  left 
to  find  their  collegiate  training  in  Government  or 
non-Christian  colleges  any  hope  of  our  being  able 
to  welcome  them  in  considerable  numbers,  to  as- 
sociation with  us  in  distinctively  Christian  effort 
would  be  indeed  vain. 

Higher  education,  then,  should  have  as  its  first 
and  fundamental  object  the  development  of  the 
Christian  Church.  No  element  should  find  a place 
in  the  curriculum,  or  in  the  general  conduct  of  the 
place  which  might  in  any  way  militate  against  this 
purpose. 

As  the  years  pass  these  little  groups  of  Christian 
students  will  inevitably  increase  in  size  and  influ- 
ence upon  their  fellows.  The  college  will  tend  to  be- 
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come  more  and  more  a centre  of  Christian  activity, 
guided  by  those  best  capable  of  coming  into  closest 
touch  with  the  non-Christian  student.  Meanwhile 
the  substantial  Government  grants  which  are  avail- 
able, only  through  the  presence  of  non-Christians 
in  large  numbers,  together  with  income  from  tuition 
fees,  make  it  possible  for  the  church  to  provide  for 
Christian  youth  such  facilities.  Let  the  Christian 
college  be  accorded  its  due  measure  of  appreciation 
from  the  point  of  view  of  its  service  to  the  Christian 
Church  and  its  essential  relation  to  the  evangeliza- 
tion of  the  educated  class  through  the  direct  agency 
of  those  who  are  being  prepared  for  the  task  of 
definitely  dealing  with  them,  and  there  shall  be 
gained  a vision  of  its  importance  that  will  result  in 
a most  salutary  dissatisfaction  upon  the  part  of  the 
church  in  both  East  and  West,  with  all  existing 
inefficiency  and  inadequacy  in  either  material  or 
spiritual  equipment. 

In  the  colleges  under  consideration  there  are 
5,241  non-Christian  students.  These  young  people, 
are  of  course,  at  liberty  to  undertake  their  course 
of  study  in  institutions  other  than  missionary  ; but 
by  the  very  act  of  entering  the  Christian  college 
they  have  agreed  to  submit  to  its  discipline  and 
follow  its  curriculum.  The  course  of  work  pre- 
scribed includes  not  only  the  books  laid  down  by 
the  University,  but  also  the  daily  and  systematic 
study  of  the  Christian  Scriptures,  and  subjects 
allied  thereto,  which  work  is,  I believe,  usually 
introduced  or  closed  with  prayer  offered  in  the 
name  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  results  of 
this  teaching  in  any  form  admitting  of  tabulation 
have  not  been  great.  But  many  instances  of  indi- 
vidual conversion  have  taken  place.  Some  of  our 
most  earnest  and  efficient  teachers  and  professors 
as  well  as  men  in  other  walks  of  life,  are  to  be 
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numbered  as  direct  ‘results’  of  this  form  of  effort. 
That  more  have  not  come  into  the  church  is  a 
fact,  which  while  we  all  deplore  it,  is  not  wholly 
surprising.  The  great  strength  of  family  ties,  the 
numerous  1 half-way-houses  ’ that  have  been  opened, 
the  growth  of  a spirit  of  so-called  nationalism, 
these  are  some  of  the  items  of  which  reckoning 
must  be  made  if  we  would  understand  the  nature 
of  the  retarding  forces  in  active  exercise. 

Apart  from  results  which  admit  of  enumeration, 
there  is  the  mighty  influence  which  is  being  exer- 
cised upon  this  body  of  youth  in  the  way  of  remov- 
ing from  their  minds  and  those  of  their  relatives 
many  of  those  grotescpie  misapprehensions  as  to 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  Christianity  which  so 
frequently  act  as  strong  deterrents  in  all  attempts 
to  secure  from  them  a patient  consideration  of  the 
claims  of  the  gospel.  That  this  result  is  of  enor- 
mous value  in  connexion  with  the  evangelization  of 
this  country  is  so  obvious  as  to  require  no  proof. 
It  may  indeed  be  fairly  claimed  that  it  is  in  itself 
of  sufficient  importance  to  justify  all  the  labour  and 
expense  that  have  been  devoted  to  higher  education. 
Thousands  of  youth  are  being  drawn  into  a relation 
of  comparatively  sympathetic  understanding  of  the 
attitude  and  aim  and  teaching  of  the  missionary. 
Such  understanding  has  spread  far  beyond  the 
schoolroom  and  in  town  and  village  ; for  the  itiner- 
ant preacher  finds  friendship  and  not  infrequently, 
helpful  co-operation  on  the  part  of  those  who  but 
for  the  lessons  of  the  mission  school  would  have 
been,  through  ignorance,  bitterly  antagonistic. 

In  the  Report  of  the  Decennial  Conference  of 
1902,  the  following  words  occur  as  part  of  a resolu- 
tion passed  by  that  body,  ‘ The  conference  recog- 
nizes that  the  Christian  instruction  given  in  open 
missionary  institutions  is  essentially  evangelistic. 
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and  it  puts  on  record  its  opinion  that  no  line  is 
drawn  or  can  be  drawn,  between  educational  and 
evangelistic  work.’  When  the  aim  becomes  other 
than  evangelistic,  or  when  the  pursuit  of  educa- 
tional efficiency  results  in  the  relegation  of  the 
evangelistic  motive  to  a secondary  place,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  institution  to  the  continued 
support  of  the  church,  may  well  be  raised.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  highest  possible  type  of  work  in 
connexion  with  the  secular  studies  be  maintained, 
and  to  this  be  added,  as  essential  to  the  whole,  a 
constant  and  unyielding  recognition  of  the  para- 
mount place  which  it  is  our  privilege  to  give  to 
Jesus  Christ  in  all  our  effort,  there  is  surely  to  be 
found  in  the  sphere  of  higher  educational  work  an 
opportunity  second  in  promise  to  no  other. 

With  a spirit  of  profound  thankfulness  to  God 
we  see  and  record  the  manifest  evidences  of  His 
working  among  the  lowly.  A great  church  is 
being  gathered  from  amongst  the  people,  which  in 
its  turn  will  assuredly  exercise  a mighty  influence 
upon  the  un-Christianized  higher  castes  of  sections 
of  the  community.  But  meanwhile  these  more  en- 
lightened people  have  a claim  upon  us  which  we 
dare  not  put  aside.  They  are  the  natural  leaders 
of  the  people,  and  in  no  country  have  the  social 
leaders  such  a powerful  influence  as  they  have  in 
India.  The  conversion  of  one  and  another  from 
amongst  them  produces  an  effect  felt  throughout 
the  entire  social  fabric.  No  class  anywhere  stands 
more  in  need  of  the  gospel.  The  proud  intellect 
needs  regeneration  no  less  than  the  heart  and  con- 
science. Leaders  strong  and  great  are  urgently 
required,  and  for  these,  in  considerable  numbers, 
we  cannot  look  elsewhere  than  to  the  cultivated 
classes.  The  establishment  of  non-Christian  uni- 
versities is  a significant  sign  of  the  times.  It 
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suggests  that  if  the  Christian  Church  is  to  bear  its 
share  in  moulding  the  lives  of  the  leaders  of  to- 
morrow, no  time  should  be  lost.  Into  mission 
school  and  college  a host  of  workers,  Indian  and 
western,  must  speedily  be  drawn,  persons  who, 
while  armed  with  the  culture  that  gives  fitness  for 
intellectual  leadership,  are  further  qualified  for 
their  stupendous  task  through  the  presence  of  an 
unfaltering  conviction  that  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
alone  is  to  be  found  the  Deliverer,  Guide  and 
Friend  that  India  needs.  Men  and  women  of 
proved  aptitude  in  both  of  these  essential  features 
of  missionary  education  are  demanded  by  the  spe- 
cial conditions  of  the  situation.  A bold  forward 
movement  along  with  a wise  strengthening  of  the 
things  that  are,  is  imperatively  called  for.  If  the 
Church  have  courage  to  persevere  and  enlarge  the 
effort  to  a degree  in  some  measure  commensurate 
with  the  enlarging  opportunity  and  obligation,  we 
shall  yet  see  the  battle  turned  and  the  educated 
classes  in  large  numbers  accepting  Jesus  Christ  as 
Saviour  and  Lord. 


3.  Normal  Training  Schools 

There  are  only  127  institutions  of  this  class  con- 
ducted by  the  Protestant  missions,  and  in  these 
there  are  3,077  pupils.  These  constitute  thirty- 
three  and  a half  per  cent  of  all  the  380  training 
schools  in  India.  This  class  of  institutions  are 
multiplying  rapidly.  Most  of  these  institutions  are 
intended  only  to  qualify  men  and  women  for  lowest 
grade  of  training,  such  as  the  primary  and  the 
lower  secondary  classes.  This  number  of  pupils 
represents  only  ten  for  every  one  of  the  300  sepa- 
rate missions  and  only  one  student  for  every  eight 
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teachers  now  found  in  mission  schoojk.  This  itself 
reveals  the  absolute  inadequacy  of  this  department 
of  missionary  activity  to  meet  the  crying  needs  of 
our  14,947  institutions. 

It  also  reveals  the  great  defect  of  the  missionary 
teaching  agency ; not  more  than  a small  fraction 
of  those  who  have  had  a professional  pedagogic 
training  are  now  in  charge  of  our  institutions  of 
learning. 

This  department  of  work,  however,  is  rapidly 
developing  under  the  pressure  of  the  Educational 
Department  which  insists  increasingly  upon  the 
appointment  of  only  certificated  men  and  women 
for  teacher’s  work  in  their  schools.  Moreover, 
Government  itself  is  opening  an  increasing  number 
of  high  grade  Teachers’  Colleges,  where  the  degree 
of  L.  T.  may  be  received  by  our  young  men  and 
women.  Not  a few  of  our  Christian  youth,  more 
especially  in  South  India,  are  now  entering  these 
higher  schools  of  training  to  qualify  themselves  for 
pedagogic  service. 

Many  of  these  training  schools  are  connected 
with  high  schools  or  lower  institutions,  in  which 
they  find  practising  schools  for  the  use  of  the 
normal  teachers. 

The  value  of  these  institutions  is  great,  since  they 
help  to  equip  professionally  the  men  and  women 
who  are  to  conduct  one  of  the  greatest  departments 
of  missionary  service.  The  25,000  teachers  who 
are  in  charge  of  the  educational  institutions  of  our 
Protestant  propaganda  are  in  these  schools  trained 
for  their  noble  profession.  To  them  is  entrusted 
the  most  delicate  and  important  work  of  leading 
more  than  half  a million  young  minds  into  the  first 
possession  of  education  and  culture  and  into  the 
basal  treasures  of  life  and  character  as  revealed  in 
Christ  Jesus. 
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4.  Divinity  Schools 

The  need  of  training  a spiritual  agency  is  supreme. 
It  is  often  truly  said  that  India  must  be  won  for 
Christ  by  its  own  children.  How  important  then 
that  a worthy  and  a capable  class  of  spiritual  work- 
ers should  be  chosen  and  trained  for  this  work. 

The  present  force  of  about  39,000  mission  agents 
need  training ; men  and  women  who  take  up  this 
most  sacred  work  need  to  have  a thorough  prepara- 
tion for  it.  And  how  shall  this  be  done  save  as  the 
missions  establish  fit  institutions  and  are  able  thus 
to  attract  men  and  women  for  training? 

The  founding  of  these  schools  of  the  prophets 
was  slow  and  late  in  its  development.  Missions  in 
their  infancy  regard  this  department  of  theological 
training  as  one  of  the  latest  to  establish.  In  this 
matter,  as  in  others,  a most  distinguished  leader  of 
a century  ago,  William  Carey,  showed  the  way  to 
other  missions  by  establishing,  at  Serampore,  an 
institution  which  was  suited  to  build  up  an  Indian 
Christian  agency  of  large  calibre  and  power.  The 
ideal  and  ambition  of  William  Carey  were,  in  this 
particular,  in  advance  of  those  possessed  by  many 
missionaries  to-day.  And  it  will  still  take  us  some 
time  to  attain  unto  that  efficiency  which  he  placed 
before  us  as  an  ideal  and  for  which  he  laboured  so 
wonderfully  a century  ago.  In  other  missions, 
however,  and  indeed  in  all  the  new  or  younger 
missions  of  to-day  the  training  of  men  and  women 
for  spiritual  activity  has  been  wanting  in  purpose 
and  in  power.  Even  to-day,  with  hundreds  of  mis- 
sions and  organizations  scattered  all  over  this  land, 
we  boast  of  only  eighty-six  theological  and  Bible 
training  schools  and  classes  ; and  in  these  only  1,875 
students  are  being  trained  for  Christian  service.  This 
number  includes  men  and  women  in  schools  of  all 
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grades  of  efficiency.  This  is  altogether  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demands  of  our  work.  It  is  far  from 
meeting  even  the  ordinary  need  owing  to  the  regular 
depletion  by  death  of  those  in  the  service,  not  to 
speak  of  the  growing  need  of  the  ever  expanding 
work.  It  would  require  at  least  sixty  per  cent  in- 
crease in  this  department  of  mission  labour  and  in 
the  number  of  students  now  undergoing  training,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  present  supply  and  to  meet  the 
clamorous  need  of  the  work.  The  consequence  is  that 
the  spiritual  agents  of  our  mission  at  the  present  time 
are  both  inadequate  in  number  and  unsatisfactory 
in  character  and  in  the  amount'  of  training  received. 
This  constitutes  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
of  the  work  in  India  at  the  present  time.  How  shall 
we  secure  and  how  shall  we  train  a sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  and  women  for  the  highest  and  best  posts 
in  our  missions?  The  larger  and  well  organized 
missions  are  becoming  more  and  more  sensible  of 
this  need  and  are  putting  forth  increasing  efforts  in 
order  to  meet  it.  Not  only  are  divinity  schools 
multiplying,  the  number  of  students  also  is  growing 
every  year.  The  difficulty  is  that  there  are  so  many 
young  missions  and  weak  ones  that  make  no  attempt 
whatever  to  train  their  own  men  and  women,  and 
which  are  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  drawing 
upon  the  larger  missions  for  their  agency. 

Looking  at  the  field  under  survey  it  may  be  said 
that  these  institutions  have  advanced  more  than 
100  per  cent  during  the  last  two  decades.  Perhaps  the 
largest  institution,  so  far  as  the  number  of  students 
is  concerned,  is  found  in  Insein,  Burma,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  American  Baptist  Missionary 
field.  They  have  two  theological  seminaries 
there,  one  for  the  Burmans  and  one  for  the  Karens  ; 
the  latter  has  about  160  students.  They  are  mostly 
of  a low  grade,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  people 
19 
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themselves  have  recently  come  out  of  the  lowest 
barbarism.  But  it  is  also  unique,  as  we  have  seen 
elsewhere,  in  the  fact  that  it  is  entirely  supported 
by  a personal  tax  of  the  people  themselves.  The 
same  society  has  a large  and  well-equipped  institu- 
tion at  Ramapatam,  in  the  Telugu  field  in  South 
India.  It  is  ambitious  both  in  the  number  of  its  stu- 
dents and  also  in  its  strong  teaching  faculty.  This 
seminary  has  hitherto  only  trained  men  and  women 
of  lower  grades  of  education,  although  it  is  gather- 
ing in  men  of  better  equipment  at  the  present  time. 
In  North  India  the  largest  institution  of  this  kind, 
and  in  some  respects  the  most  pretentious  and 
ambitious,  is  the  one  of  the  American  Methodist 
Society  at  Bareilly.  It  meets  the  demands  of  a 
large  field  and  has  to  take  in  men  of  a low  equip- 
ment, because  its  community  has  grown  very 
rapidly  and  has  come  out  of  the  lowest  stratum  of 
society.  But  this  is  also  thoroughly  well  organized 
and  is  taking  in  an  increasing  number  of  men 
whom  it  is  training  for  the  higher  work  of  the 
ministry.  The  only  well-endowed  theological 
seminary  in  the  country,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  is 
the  one  of  the  Reformed  Church  at  Vellore,  South 
India ; under  the  enthusiastic  campaign  of  Dr. 
Chamberlain,  some  years  ago,  a sufficient  sum  of 
money  was  gathered  to  endow  the  institution, 
which  is  now  well  directed  and  with  a goodly  num- 
ber of  students,  especially  in  view  of  the  size  of 
that  mission.  In  like  manner  the  Lutheran  Mission 
in  Tranquebar  has  a well  organized  and  thoroughly 
well  equipped  institution  which  trains  two  grades 
of  men,  one  for  the  lower  and  one  for  the  higher 
service  of  their  field.  They  have  also,  for  a long 
time,  connected  a normal  training  school  with 
this  institution  so  that  they  may  furnish  together, 
when  desired,  both  forms  of  training.  This  is  a 
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worthy  idea.  The  American  Board  has  two  theolo- 
gical schools  at  Madura  and  at  Ahmednagar. 
Both  of  these  institutions  are  doing  a good  work 
and  have  a fair  number  of  students.  In  Madura 
the  women  are  also  trained  with  the  men.  This 
is  because  nearly  all  the  men  are  married  and  have 
come  from  service  in  the  mission  as  teachers. 
Their  wives  have  two  hours  daily  of  class  work 
with  their  husbands.  This  is  made  possible  by  the 
fact  that  women  of  this  mission  are  equally  trained 
with  the  men,  since  men  who  are  mission  agents 
are  not  allowed  to  marry  uneducated  women.  The 
divinity  school  of  the  S.P.G.  in  Sullivan’s  Gardens, 
Madras,  is  an  old,  well-established  institution  which 
gives  its  students  a fairly  high  grade  of  training. 
The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  has  only  recently 
awakened  to  its  opportunities  and  responsibilities 
on  this  line  of  activity.  The  C.M.S.  has  divinity 
schools  in  various  parts  of  the  land.  It  is  now  re- 
organizing its  school  in  South  India  at  Tinnevelly  ; 
and  it  is  hoped  that,  under  the  Rev.  T.  Walker,  M.A., 
it  will  acquire  higher  efficiency  and  usefulness. 
The  American  Presbyterians  have  a thoroughly 
well  organized  institution  at  Saharanpur,  in 
Northern  India.  It  is  doing  an  excellent  work  in 
training  capable  men  for  the  work  of  that  strong 
mission. 

Of  the  highest  grade  divinity  schools  perhaps 
that  of  the  C.M.S.  in  Madras  is  the  first  to  be  men- 
tioned, though  it  was  late  in  its  origin.  It  was 
established  with  a view  to  preparing  university 
graduates  for  the  highest  spiritual  service  of  that 
society  in  South  India.  The  institution  has  done 
good  service,  but  is  unfortunate  in  two  particulars. 
In  the  first  place  the  students  are  very  few  and 
there  is  hardly  one  who  comes  up  in  education  to 
the  grade  for  which  the  institution  was  intended. 
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Most  of  the  men  educated  there  could  be,  with  equal 
efficiency  and  with  larger  appropriateness,  educat- 
ed in  lower  institutions,  such  a one  as  that  in 
Tinnevelly.  The  other  sad  fact  connected  with  the 
institution  is  the  absolute  inappropriateness  of  the 
whole  curriculum  of  studies.  The  scheme  has  been 
transhipped  bodily  from  England  and  is  intended 
to  direct  the  training  of  young  clergymen  for  the 
service  of  the  Church  in  England.  There  is  hardly 
one  thing  in  the  whole  scheme  of  studies  that  has 
the  least  reference  to  India’s  need  and  to  the  Indian 
mind  and  training.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  this 
defect  is  soon  to  be  remedied. 

The  Baptist  Theological  College  of  Serampore 
is  the  oldest  in  the  country — a century  old — and  is 
perhaps  at  present  the  most  ambitious  for  highest 
service  for  the  church  in  India.  It  is  the  only 
college  qualified  to  confer  the  degree  of  B.  D.  upon 
its  graduates.  Recent  vigorous  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  college  and  a new  awakening  as  to  its 
possibilities  of  influence  and  of  usefulness  has  put 
the  institution  upon  an  entirely  new  basis.  An 
effort  has  been  made  and  is  now  continued  by  the 
Corporation  to  widen  the  charter  of  the  college 
which  is  now  distinctly  Baptist  in  its  character  and 
entirely  under  Baptist  control.  They  desire  to  make 
it  an  interdenominational  institution.  Whether  a 
change  in  the  charter  will  be  possible,  time  will 
reveal.  The  matter,  we  understand,  is  now  before 
the  highest  authorities ; and  it  is  hoped  that  a way 
may  be  opened  for  the  broadening  of  the  college  so 
as  to  make  it  an  entirely  interdenominational  one. 
It  is  already  taking  in  students  from  many  parts  of 
the  country,  and  it  is  hoped  that,  with  a new  char- 
ter and  a larger  endowment,  it  will  achieve  much 
towards  the  attainment  of  its  high  ambitions  for  the 
church  in  India. 
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In  March  1910  there  was  established,  at  Banga- 
lore, the  United  Theological  College  of  South  India 
and  Ceylon  for  the  training  of  a higher  class  of 
pastors.  The  scheme  was  drawn  up  by  representa- 
tives of  several  denominations.  It  is  now  conduct- 
ed and  supported  by  the  London,  the  Wesleyan, 
the  American  Board,  the  American  Reformed  and 
the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  Missionary  Societies. 
The  college  is  under  the  management  of  a council. 
Bodies  contributing  not  less  than  Rs  1,500  per 
annum  have  the  right  to  appoint  one  representative, 
those  contributing  not  less  than  Rs  4,500,  two 
representatives  to  the  council.  Bodies  maintain- 
ing each  a European  professor  are  regarded  as 
coming  under  the  latter  class.  The  council  has 
control  over  the  finance  of  the  college,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  curriculum,  the  appointment  of  the 
professorial  and  subordinate  staff,  the  admission  of 
students  and  the  general  oversight  of  the  institution. 
Such  bodies  as  are  prepared  to  contribute  the  full 
support  of  a European  professor  have  a right  to 
nominate  such  professor.  The  teaching  of  the 
college  is  based  on  the  doctrines  held  in  common 
by  the  evangelical  churches  in  Christendom.  The 
course  of  study  extends  over  a period  of  three  years, 
and  includes  instruction  in  New  Testament  Greek, 
Biblical  Criticism  and  Exegesis,  Church  History, 
Apologetics,  Christian  Doctrine,  Comparative  Reli- 
gion with  special  reference  to  the  religions  of  India 
and  Ceylon,  Pastoral  Theology,  Homiletics,  and 
such  other  subjects  as  may  be  chosen  by  the 
council.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  study  of 
vernacular  literature.  Practical  work  in  the  verna- 
culars, both  among  Christians  and  non-Christians, 
form  an  integral  part  of  the  training  of  the  college. 

The  standard  of  entrance  is  the  Intermediate  Ex- 
amination of  the  Madras  University.  The  college 
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at  present  has  four  professors  and  a tutor  besides 
pandits  for  the  vernaculars.  The  first  class  of 
seven  students  began  their  course  in  July  1910.  A 
second  class  of  seven  men  entered  in  1911.  Tempo- 
rary quarters  have  been  kindly  furnished  by  the 
London  Missionary  Society,  but  an  eligible  site  has 
been  recently  secured  and  plans  for  new  buildings 
are  under  consideration.  A considerable  sum  has 
been  secured  for  the  building  fund.  Several  schol- 
arships are  also  available  for  students. 

The  chief  difficulty  which  confronts  these  higher 
institutions  for  theological  training  is  the  paucity 
of  students  prepared  to  enter  the  same.  There  are 
only  very  few  youths  who  are  educationally  and 
otherwise  qualified  to  enter  these  higher  schools; 
and  indeed  the  need  of  our  missions  at  the  present 
time  is  not  such  as  to  warrant  large  expenditure  in 
the  education  of  many  men  of  this  grade.  The 
danger  is,  therefore,  that  these  higher  schools  lower 
their  standard  and  thus  become  more  popular  but 
less  useful  as  training  schools  for  the  highest  leaders 
of  the  Indian  Christian  Church. 

The  trend  of  study  in  all  these  institutions  is 
rapidly  improving  both  in  quantity  and  in  quality. 
The  desire  to  make  the  schools  thorough  in  their 
work  is  being  rapidly  fulfilled.  Up-to-date  books 
are  sought  and  utilized  as  text-books.  Twenty 
years  ago  Bishop  Paley’s  book  on  Christian  Evi- 
dences was  still  used  as  a text-book  in  vernacular 
institutions  in  South  India!  Much  has  been  done 
recently  in  preparing  suitable  vernacular  text-books 
for  these  institutions.  But  a great  deal  more  has  yet 
to  be  done  ere  our  vernacular  theological  schools 
will  be  equipped  with  suitable  and  adequate  text- 
books. 

Greek  and  Hebrew  are  not  taught  in  many  of 
these  schools  save  in  the  highest  grade  divinity 
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colleges.  There  is  no  room  for  these  subjects.  In- 
deed they  are  beyond  the  culture  and  the  general 
educational  training  of  the  students.  The  writer 
taught  New  Testament  Greek  in  a theological  semi- 
nary for  a while  and  gave  it  up  after  finding  the 
inutility  of  it.  The  men  thus  trained  confessed 
that  their  general  educational  qualifications  and 
culture  were  too  limited  to  enable  them  to  appreci- 
ate it  and  to  avail  themselves  fully  of  it  in  after  life. 
There  are  things  more  useful  than  Greek  and 
Hebrew  for  the  Indian  student  of  only  average 
training. 

The  effort  to  adapt  the  teaching  of  these  schools 
to  the  eastern  mind,  method  and  need  is  marked  as 
compared  with  the  same  in  the  past.  A great  ad- 
vance is  still  required  on  this  line  with  a view  to 
making  our  schools  thoroughly  suited  to  this  land 
and  people.  It  is  of  course  a difficult  thing  for  men 
of  the  West  to  aim  at  orientalizing  the  schools ; but 
no  one  who  has  had  any  experience  with  Indian 
students  and  in  the  preparation  of  young  men  for 
Christian  service  in  India  can  fail  to  realize  that, 
not  only  in  emphasis  but  in  atmosphere  and  tem- 
perament, there  must  be  a marked  difference  be- 
tween the  training  of  the  youth  of  India  and  those 
of  the  Far  West.  The  teaching  of  Christian  doctrine 
must  be  conducted  not  with  reference  to  the  con- 
troversies of  the  past  and  with  warnings  against  the 
ancient  heresies  of  the  West,  but  rather  with  a view 
to  understanding  the  natural  bent  of  the  Indian 
mind  and  its  various  types  of  thought  and  doctrines. 
We  know  what  all  those  are;  and  no  method  of 
teaching  theology  in  this  country  will  be  effective 
which  does  not  direct  it  towards  Indian  thought 
more  than  to  western  controversies  and  doctrines. 
Indeed,  everything  in  these  institutions  should  be 
so  directed  as  to  make  them  invaluable  to  the  young 
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men  who  are  entering  them  that  they  may  become 
efficient  in  combating  the  errors  and  the  evils  of  this 
land,  and  in  presenting  Christian  truth  in  a persua- 
sive vital  form.  Much  still  remains  to  be  done  on 
this  line  in  our  schools  of  divinity.  But  the  leaders 
and  directors  of  these  institutions  are  becoming 
awake  to  this  great  need  and  to  the  importance  of 
this  emphasis,  so  that  in  a very  short  time  we  may 
expect  to  see  them  amply  equipped  with  the  best 
resources  and  pursuing  the  best  methods  for  carry- 
ing the  highest  thoughts  of  our  faith  to  those  who 
are  to  become  the  leaders  of  the  Indian  Church. 

And  another  reason  for  hope  in  this  matter  is  the 
present  advanced  training  of  Indians  in  some  of 
these  institutions  for  efficient  leadership.  Soon 
they  themselves  will  become  instructors  and  direc- 
tors in  these  higher  institutions  of  learning. 

Another  thought  which  needs  consideration  and 
emphasis  is  the  danger  of  the  over-emphasis  of 
sectarian  teaching  in  these  schools.  In  a study  of 
the  curricula  of  nearly  all  the  theological  schools 
of  Protestantism  in  India  a few  years  ago,  the 
writer  was  very  strongly  impressed  with  the  large 
amount  of  time  which  is  given,  in  not  a few  of  these 
institutions,  to  a study  of  strictly  sectarian  litera- 
ture and  denominational  polities  and  possessions. 
Too  much  effort  was  directed  towards  carrying 
Indian  youth  into  hearty  appreciation  and  adoption 
of  those  shibboleths  of  the  West  with  which  those 
schools  were  identified.  We  are  glad  to  think  that 
improvement  has  been  made  in  this  matter  and 
that  recent  movements  towards  Christian  union  in 
this  land  have  led  some  of  these  institutions  to  give 
no  longer  the  emphasis  to  narrow  creeds  and  secta- 
rian methods  but  to  the  broad  truths  of  Christianity 
and  to  the  stimulating,  uplifting  and  universal 
teachings  of  our  faith.  But  it  is  still  necessary  that 
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a warning  should  be  given  in  this  matter,  and  we 
hope  that  in  the  near  future  these  institutions  will 
throw  into  the  background,  if  not  ignore  entirely, 
those  peculiarities  of  doctrine,  of  thought,  and  of 
habit,  which  have  so  dominated  the  mind  in  western 
lands.  Of  all  things  these  should  be  the  last  to  be 
imported  into  this  country  and  to  be  carried  with 
eagerness  into  the  minds  of  the  youth  who  are  to  be 
the  leaders  of  the  Indian  Church. 


5.  Industrial  Institutions 

BY  THE  REV.  S.  I).  B AW  DEN , ONGOLE 

Mission  industrial  work  is  not  a new  thing  in 
India.  It  is  seventy-one  years  since  the  Basel 
Mission  Press  at  Mangalore  was  established  and 
sixty  years  since  the  first  of  the  Basel  Mission 
Industrials,  the  weaving  establishment  at  Canna- 
nore,  was  begun.  The  years  have  seen  many 
efforts  to  solve  some  of  the  economic  problems  of 
the  Christian  Church  in  India ; and  while  some 
industrial  institutions  have  led  a precarious  exist- 
ence and  finally  have  had  to  succumb  to  the  diffi- 
culties besetting  them,  many  others  have  grown 
into  successful  agents  for  helping  the  people  to  help 
themselves. 

There  are  in  Burma,  Ceylon  and  India  one  hun- 
dred and  thirty-six  missionary  societies  at  work, 
out  of  which  forty-seven,  including  practically  all 
of  the  stronger  missions,  have  some  form  of  indus- 
trial training.  The  Church  of  England  Societies 
lead  with  thirty-eight  industrial  institutions;  while 
the  Lutheran  Societies  follow  with  a close  second, 
thirty-seven.  The  Presbyterian  and  Methodist 
Societies  come  next,  with  twenty-one  each.  The 
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total  number  of  industrial  institutions  in  Burma, 
Ceylon  and  India,  so  far  as  our  statistics  go,  is  one 
hundred  and  sixty ; but  it  is  almost  certain  that  a 
number  have  not  been  reported,  and  probably  two 
hundred  and  fifty  is  nearer  the  right  figure.  Terri- 
torially Madras  leads  with  seventy,  probably 
because  returns  from  that  Presidency  are  more 
complete ; but,  for  its  area,  Ceylon  is  well  supplied 
with  fourteen. 

There  are  fifty-nine  industries  employed  in  the 
institutions  mentioned  above,  of  which  twenty-three 
are  used  in  but  one  institution,  ten  others  appear  in 
only  two  institutions  each,  sixteen  others  in  from 
three  to  nine  each,  and  six  in  from  eleven  to  eighteen 
each.  Lace  work  claims  twenty-seven,  black- 
smithing  twenty-eight,  weaving  thirty-six,  while 
carpentry  is  the  most  popular,  being  used  in  no  less 
than  sixty-seven  institutions.  Fifty  of  the  institu- 
tions furnish  work  for  girls  and  women. 

In  the  matter  of  equipment  conditions  differ  so 
much  that  it  is  impossible  to  generalize  or  even  to 
state  any  average.  From  the  lace  or  drawn  work 
school,  in  which  the  pupils  do  the  work  in  their 
own  homes  or  on  the  verandahs  of  other  schools,  it 
is  a far  cry  to  the  shop  buildings  built  largely  at 
the  expense  of  the  Government  or  supplied  entirely 
by  it.  In  many,  perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  the 
industrial  work  is  the  result  of  the  energy  and  zeal 
of  the  individual  missionary,  who  is  often  ahead 
of  his  brethren  in  appreciating  the  wisdom  and 
necessity  of  this  form  of  work ; and  so  it  often 
happens  that  the  work  has  to  be  carried  on  in  addi- 
tion to  all  the  other  work  of  a station,  and  without 
special  funds  for  its  equipment  save  such  as  may 
be  furnished  by  friends  either  of  that  branch  of  the 
work  or  of  that  particular  missionary.  About  one 
in  four  of  the  missions  in  which  industrial  work  is 
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found  make  definite  appropriations  for  that  work 
and  furnish  men  especially  equipped  for  the  indus- 
trial work. 

With  regard  to  the  question  of  expense,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  any  statement  that  will  even  fit  the 
majority  of  cases,  unless  it  be  that  industrial  insti- 
tutions are  not  paying  concerns  unless  they  be  run 
on  the  factory  system,  as  in  the  Basel  Mission.  In 
most  cases  the  institution  which  emphasizes  the 
school  side  of  the  work  and  attempts  to  make  men 
and  women  its  product  rather  than  materials, 
finds  it  necessary  to  count  the  cash  returns  from 
the  work  of  the  school  as  practically  negligible  and 
to  make  the  education  of  its  pupils  a charge  upon 
funds  for  mission  work  in  the  expectation  of  benefit 
ultimately  through  the  betterment  of  the  character 
of  the  pupils.  Where  Government  aid  is  sought 
and  the  factory  idea  is  combined  with  that  of  the 
school,  a rough  average  would  seem  to  work  out 
about  as  follows.  Of  the  expenses  of  the  institu- 
tions the  returns  from  the  sale  of  product  will  care 
for  about  fifty  per  cent,  the  Government  grants  will 
care  for  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  and  the  balance 
of  about  twenty-five  per  cent  will  have  to  be  provid- 
ed from  either  mission  funds  or  the  gifts  of  interested 
friends.  But  this  will  be  true  only  for  an  establish- 
ed institution.  One  just  starting  will  find  it  difficult 
to  find  a market,  and  a far  larger  proportion  of  the 
expense  will  have  to  be  carried  apart  from  sales  of 
products  and  from  Government.1 

1 We  call  attention  to  the  interesting  Industrial  Directory  pre- 
pared by  Mr.  Bawden  and  placed  in  the  Directory  part  of  this 
volume. — Ed. 
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6.  Medical  Mission  Training  Schools 

BY  THE  REV.  WILLIAM  HUNTLY,  M.D.,  AGRA 

1 

Training  schools  exist  for  both  women  and  men. 
We  shall  first  consider  those  for  the  training  of 
women. 

This  seems  the  place  for  mention  of  Miss  S.  S. 
Hewlett  who,  single-handed,  began  training  'work 
in  Amritsar  in  1880.  Later  on  she  found  a devoted 
helper  in  Miss  Sharp.  Let  Miss  Hewlett  tell  her 
own  story. 

‘ The  girls  lived  with  us  and  accompanied  us  in 
dispensary  and  outside  work  and  helped  with  the 
in-patients  and  in  midwifery  cases.  It  may  not  be 
superfluous  to  add  that,  the  culture  of  the  spiritual 
life,  and  the  training  of  our  pupils  as  missionaries 
were  made  of  the  very  first  importance. 

‘Briefly  the  results  were  deducting  those  who 
left  off  from  want  of  zeal  and  earnestness  or  from 
poor  health — twenty-five  received  our  course  of 
instruction  and  passed  out  with  a certificate  of 
fitness  from  ourselves.  Of  these  twenty-five  a few 
are  still  working.  Miss  Abdu’llah’s  service  extends 
over  thirty  years,  including  her  training,  and  she 
is  still  in  Amritsar  where,  for  the  last  four  years, 
the  medical  work  has  been  sustained  and  kept  from 
collapsing  by  her  efforts.  The  same  is  true  of 
Miss  Basu  who  is  working  in  a large  village 
station.  Miss  Phailbus  is  a very  trusted  and  suc- 
cessful worker  in  Bengal. 

‘ In  the  training  centre  at  Amritsar  as  many  as 
60,000  (new  and  old)  cases  were  treated  in  one  year, 
and  for  several  years  our  annual  record  of  mid- 
wifery 2,000.  (This  is  indeed  a record).  During 
the  same  period  a large  class  for  non-Christian 
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daies  (midwives)  was  going  on,  and  part  of  our 
Christian  students’  work  consisted  of  helping  us  to 
train  these  women.  Eighty-eight  daies  received 
their  government  certificate  at  Lahore  after  due 
examination  during  our  twenty-eight  years  at 
Amritsar.’ 

Miss  Hewlett’s  work  was  the  pioneer  of  a work 
of  a more  comprehensive  character  in  Ludhiana, 
but  her  place  in  medical  work  for  the  women  in 
Northern  India  can  never  be  forgotten,  and  devoted 
Indian  Christian  women  have  rejoiced  to  follow  in 
the  steps  of  so  consecrated  a worker  and  teacher. 
Her  dispensary  and  hospital  at  Landour  have  given 
her  the  means  of  still  carrying  on  the  work  she 
loved. 

The  North  India  School  of  Medicine  for  Christian 
Women,  Ludhiana.  In  the  beginning  Miss  Hewlett 
and  Miss  Greenfield,  with  their  whole  hearted 
thoroughness,  threw  their  experience  into  the  organ- 
izing of  this  school  and  afforded  clinical  opportun- 
ities for  the  first  students  from  their]  own  extensive 
medical  work. 

The  school  was  opened  in  1894.  While  called 
the  North  India  School  of  Medicine,  it  receives 
girls  from  all  parts  of  India  ; from  Srinagar,  Kashmir 
in  the  North  to  Calicut  in  the  South,  and  from 
Hyderabad,  Sind  to  Kalna  and  Calcutta  in  the  East. 

It  aims  to  provide  teaching,  theoretical  and 
practical,  for  medical  students  who  read  for  the 
sub-assistant  diploma;  also  for  compounder  nurses 
and  daies.  In  October  1910,  there  were  under 
training,  in  all,  ninety-nine,  as  below: 


Medical  Students 

...  29 

Compounders 

...  9 

Nurses 

...  31 

Daies  (Midwives) 

...  17 

Indigenous  Daies 

...  13 
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Since  the  start  the  following  have  obtained  dip- 
lomas in  their  respective  departments  : — 

Sub- Assistant  Surgeon  Class  ...  32 

Compounders  ...  ...  16 

Nurses...  ...  ...  28 

The  first  compounder  finished  in  1897,  the  first 

nurse  in  1898,  and  the  first  sub-assistant  surgeon  in 
1900. 

Excluding  the  dai  classes,  there  are  at  present 
among  the  sixty-nine  pupils,  fifty-seven  Indian 
Christians  and  twelve  Europeans. 

Of  the  four  who  presented  themselves  for  the 
recent  professional  final,  all  were  successful,  while 
in  the  junior  professional,  out  of  eight  presented, 
four  were  successful  in  all  the  subjects. 

The  pay  that  some  who  have  passed  out  receive 
somewhat  shakes  the  theory  that  Indian  medical 
mission  workers  are  less  expensive  than  European. 
Some  receive  Rs  75  to  Rs  80,  some  Rs  50  to  Rs  75 
a month  and  some  who  have  joined  municipal  or 
state  service  are  earning  salaries  varying  from 
Rs  100  to  Rs  300  a month— as  the  report  says, 
‘twice  our  own  missionary  allowance’.  We  find 
that  those  girls  are  sought  for  in  Government 
hospitals  for  women,  and  in  this  way  the  Dufferin 
Scheme  for  women  is  helped. 

It  is  in  the  mind  of  the  school  to  admit  Hindu 
and  Muhammadan  pupils,  should  they  come  for- 
ward with  sufficient  preliminary  school  train- 
ing. Thus  far  no  one  has  come  forward  from 
these  communities  to  join  the  medical  course. 
There  are  several  non-Christians  in  the  dai’s 
class. 

We  find  for  the  year’s  work,  in  the  Victoria,  Fort 
and  Jagraon  dispensaries  a total  of  26,354  new 
cases,  and  in  the  Memorial  Hospital  a record  of 
1,296  in-patients  with  1,042  operations. 
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Colonel  Bate,  writes  in  his  Government 

Report : ‘ Of  twenty-six  ovariotomies  done  in  the 
Punjab  thirteen  were  done  at  Ludhiana  Memorial 
Hospital  and  ot  sixteen  hystereotomies,  nine.’ 

That  there  is  enthusiasm  among  the  nursing  staff 
is  clear  from  the  following  story  in  the  report: — 

‘ We  had  a patient  for  operation,  and  as  doctors, 
students  and  nurses  were  silently  “ scrubbing  up  ”, 
you  can  imagine  our  surprise  to  hear  the  patient 
shout  out  “ Hip,  Hip,  Hurrah  !”  On  questioning  the 
nurse  she  said,  “ I taught  her  because  you  told  us  to 
make  our  patients  happy.”  ’ 

Agra  Medical  School ; Dufferin  Scheme.  No  re- 
port of  the  training  of  women  would  he  complete 
without  reference  to  this  school.  The  reason  is, 
that  the  Christian  community  has  supplied  most  of 
the  female  sub-assistant  surgeons.  The  girls  are 
taught  theoretically  and  clinically  apart  from  the 
men  students,  and  Government  has  provided  a 
beautiful  hostel  for  them  in  spacious  grounds.  Their 
lady  superintendent  was  drawn  from  the  missionary 
ranks,  and  regular  Bible  readings  and  stated  Bible 
classes  are  carried  on,  that  the  religious  education 
may  not  suffer. 

Out  of  some  sixty  students  now  in  training  some 
fifty  are  Christian  girls,  holding  government  schol- 
arships and  being  fitted  to  minister  to  the  illnesses 
of  the  women  and  children  of  India.  From  fifteen 
to  twenty  go  out  with  diplomas  each  year,  and  this 
school  should  be,  the  writer  thinks,  from  the  number 
of  Christian  girls  engaged,  never  forgotten  in  our 
prayers  and  thought  on  behalf  of  medical  mission 
work.  We  need  their  work,  we  need  the  influence 
of  their  Christian  lives,  and  they  need  our  sympathy 
and  prayers  as  co-workers  in  a noble  work. 
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II 

The  Training-  of  Indian  Lads.  There  are  in  India 
four  main  training  institutes  and  schools.  The  first 
is  in  Travancore.  The  medical  school  work  here 
was  definitely  started  by  Dr.  Lowe  in  1862.  In  1885 
Dr.  Fry  planted  the  Central  Hospital.  After  him 
have  come  several  medical  men,  but  in  this  school 
we  read  of  no  veterans  of  over  twenty  years  stand- 
ing, and  we  read  of  those  who  beginning  with  much 
promise  for  one  or  other  cause  have  left  the  mission 
field  within  a few  years.  At  present  it  is  staffed  by 
Dr.  Davidson  who  came  in  1905  and  Dr.  Oswald 
Bulloch  who  arrived  in  1911.  This  is  a mission  of 
big  figures.  Round  Neyoor  as  centre  there  is  a net- 
work of  seventeen  district  dispensaries  and  small 
hospitals,  the  most  northern  branch  being  100  miles 
distant  from  the  most  southern.  To  visit  these 
there  is  need  for  a motor-car  or  a motor-bicycle,  or 
even  an  aeroplane ! Over  thirty  Indian  medical 
workers  have  been  trained  at  Neyoor,  and  their  skill 
is  evidenced  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  branch 
hospitals  are  self-supporting.  The  present  class 
has  twelve  men,  of  whom  one  is  a Brahman,  placed 
there  on  the  recommendation  of  a member  of  the 
Travancore  Royal  Family.  Of  the  eleven  Christian 
students  only  six  are  supported  by  scholarships. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  men  in  charge  of  dis- 
trict medical  work  are  not  called  sub-assistant  sur- 
geons, but  rejoice  in  the  nobler  title  of  medical 
evangelists  in  charge.  That  these  medical  evan- 
gelists have  surgical  skill  needs  no  telling  beyond 
the  fact  that  6,217  operations  is  the  record  for 
1910.  Neyoor  adds  to  this  a total  of  1,559.  In 
these  figures  the  major  operations  number  592,  of 
which  366  belong  to  the  out-stations. 

Jammalamadugu  Training  School.  This  is  con- 
ducted on  the  lines  of  Travancore.  The  first  batch 
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of  nine  men  completed  in  1909,  four  years’  course  in 
the  ordinary  subjects  required  for  a school  diploma 
similar  to  that  of  Government  Sub-Assistant  Sur- 
geon, the  new  name  for  the  old  term  Hospital 
Assistant.  Eighteen  men  are  in  the  present  class, 
which  began  in  1910.  These  represent  the  follow- 
ing missions  : — 

London  Mission  ...  7 students. 

American  Arcot  ...  5 „ 

S.  P.  G.  Telugu  ...  2 ,, 

U.  F.  C.  of  Scotland...  1 

Danish  Arcot...  ...  1 „ 

American  Baptist  ...  1 „ 

Methodist  Episcopal  1 ,, 

Dr.  Thomson  writes  that,  ‘ All  the  students  have 
passed  the  first  Professional  Examination.  . . . The 
students  go  on  Sunday  mornings  to  villages  to 
preach,  take  ward  services  in  turn,  have  a C.  E. 
Society  and  some  of  them  take  the  Church  service. 
They  are  a fine  set  of  fellows.’ 

It  is  good  news  to  read  that  Dr.  A.  J.  Bennie  is 
being  sent  out  to  assist  the  staff,  weakened  by  Dr. 
Campbell’s  breakdown. 

The  name  given  to  medical  assistants  here,  as  in 
Travancore,  is  Medical  Evangelists.  Neither  here 
nor  in  Travancore,  while  it  means  a training  equal 
in  efficiency  to  that  in  Government  schools,  is  the 
diploma  recognized  by  Government;  and  thus  the 
men  must,  whether  they  are  really  finally  adapted  for 
evangelistic  work  or  not,  continue  to  serve  some  mis- 
sion. There  is,  for  the  sake  of  their  living,  no  choice, 
and  a continued  responsibility  for  their  support, 
whether  they  are  fit  or  not,  devolves  on  the  mission. 

Agra  Medical  Mission  Institute.  The  Travan- 
core training  work  aims  at  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing their  own  staff.  Agra,  Miraj  and  Jam- 
malamadugu  exist  for  all  India. 

20 
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Agra  is  a branch  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  was  chosen  that  the  men  might 
have  their  medical  teaching  in  the  Government 
Medical  School.  The  superintendent  has  the  general 
care  of  the  lads.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Valentine  started  this 
work  in  1881,  and  twenty-one  years  later  the  Rev. 
Dr.  William  Huntly  succeeded  him.  The  Govern- 
ment Medical  School  has  recently  been  so  enlarged 
as  to  be  one  of  the  best  equipped  in  North  India  and 
the  test  of  educational  fitness  has  been  raised  to  the 
matriculation  standard.  For  some  years  this  has 
shut  off  many  Christian  lads  who  applied  after  fail- 
ing :n  the  matriculation  (and  this  was  the  average 
type  of  lads  who  presented  themselves  for  medical 
training)  and  the  present  numbers  are  : eleven  in 
training  for  mission  work,  four  for  Government 
service  in  the  hills  (these  being  Christian  lads 
live  with  us),  and  two  lads  in  the  dispensary.  There 
are  a central  and  two  village  dispensaries  financed 
by  the  C.  M.  S.,  and  the  Baptist  Mission  respectively. 
The  lads  take  part  in  bazaar  and  mela  preaching. 

Dr.  Huntly,  on  coming  to  Agra,  found  that  stu- 
dents signed  a bond  to  serve  the  missions  for  a 
certain  term  of  years ; there  was  also  an  Indian 
assistant  on  a salary  of  Rs  100  a month,  and  no 
dispensary.  He  found  that  many  of  the  students 
had  evaded  their  pledges  and  in  the  end  he  dispens- 
ed with  both  the  bonds  and  the  assistant,  and  deter- 
mined to  trust  to  personal  touch  in  prayers  and 
Bible  study  and  supervision.  The  results  have 
justified  the  venture.  Fewer  men  have  evaded 
their  obligations  or  broken  their  promise  and  more 
of  the  students  have  manifested  the  missionary 
spirit.  The  Christian  lads,  living  in  the  hostel  and 
in  training  for  Government  service,  have  gone  out 
with  the  resolve  to  make  their  lives  and  their  work 
truly  expressive  of  love  for  their  Lord  and  Saviour. 
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The  Miraj  Medical  Training  School.  This  school 
sprang  up  in  1897  on  the  same  basis  as  that  in  Tra- 
vancore,  namely,  to  supply  medical  helpers  for  the 
Presbyterian  Mission  in  Western  India.  Later  on 
the  school  was  widened  in  its  scope  to  meet  the 
needs  of  other  medical  missions  in  India.  The 
medical  work  includes  now  three  branches  and  a. 
fourth  about  to  be  opened.  The  hospital  was  for- 
tunate in  being  backed  by  a man  of  wealth,  the  late 
John  H.  Converse  of  Philadelphia,  and  doubly  for- 
tunate in  having  in  Dr.  Wanless  an  enthusiastic 
surgeon.  Over  200,000  have  been  treated  since  the 
opening  and  15,000  in  the  Hospitals.  Of  23,000 
operations  there  have  been  over  5,000  for  cataract, 
and  1,100  abdominal  operations,  this  being  a record 
number  among  all  the  hospitals  in  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  and  indeed,  similia  si  mill  bun,  in  all 
India.  Naturally  the  wards  are  full  all  the  year 
round. 

Dr.  Wanless  writes  : ‘ It  is  expected  that  the  hos- 
pital will  be  shortly  self-supporting.  In  the  medi- 
cal school  some  thirty  men  have  been  trained,  and 
a school  for  nurses  has  the  women  in  training.’ 


CHAPTER  XII 

Educational  Problems  in  India 

BY  THE  REV.  G.  PITTENDRIGH,  M.A.,  ACTING  PRINCIPAL 
MADRAS  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 

EDUCATIONAL  problems  naturally  vary  from  year 
to  year  as  the  church  finds  herself  facing  new  situ- 
ations. A generation  ago  the  great  problem  that 
confronted  missionary  societies  was  the  question 
whether  education,  that  is  the  education  of  non- 
Christian  pupils,  was  a legitimate  missionary  agency. 
This  matter  was  discussed  with  considerable  warmth 
at  the  Allahabad  Decennial  Conference  in  1872. 
It  was  still  a prominent  feature  in  the  Calcutta 
Conference  ten  years  later.  By  the  time  the  Bombay 
Conference  was  held  in  1892,  as  is  evident  from  the 
discussion,  practical  unanimity  had  been  reached,, 
and  in  the  Madras  Conference  of  1902  the  subject 
was  not  even  discussed.  It  had  ceased  to  be  a 
problem.  This  fact  is  confirmed  by  the  finding  of 
the  Education  Commission  at  the  World  Mission- 
ary Conference  in  1910,  (vol.  iii,  p.  52).  ‘It  is  the 
deliberate  judgement  of  the  Commission  that  such 
schools  and  colleges  constitute  an  indispensable 
agency  for  the  achievement  of  the  purpose  of 
Christian  missions,  and  that  the  great  help  which 
they  have  rendered  and  are  rendering  to  the  cause 
of  missions,  by  the  creation  of  a Christian  atmos- 
phere for  the  highest  intellectual  culture,  and  by 
the  training  of  leaders  for  the  Christian  community 
ought  to  avail  to  prevent  any  recurrence  of  those 
wars  of  anti-educational  sentiment  which  have  in 
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times  past  checked  or  undone  the  educational  work 
of  missions.’ 

The  problems  that  missionary  societies  are  facing 
to-day  are  of  a different  character,  perhaps  less 
vital,  certainly  less  controversial,  yet  by  no  means 
easy  of  solution.  The  tollowing  list  of  questions 
is  in  no  sense  exhaustive.  It  is  intended  rather  to 
illustrate  the  type  of  difficulty  that  societies  are 
called  on  to  consider  in  present  circumstances. 

How  in  the  face  of  a constantly  increasing  ex- 
penditure on  education  are  missionary  education- 
al institutions  to  be  maintained  ? 

Is  Scripture  teaching  in  mission  colleges  and 
schools  to  be  compulsory  on  all  students  and  pupils 
irrespective  of  race  or  creed,  or  on  the  other  hand  is 
the  acceptance  of  the  conscience  clause  desirable. 

Whether,  instead  of  high  schools  and  colleges 
maintained  by  missions,  hostels  under  missionary 
management  and  attached  to  non-missionary  educa- 
tional institutions,  may  not  be  equally  effective  as 
a missionary  agency? 

Whether  societies  are  justified  in  receiving  Gov- 
ernment grants-in-aid  of  educational  institutions, 
or,  if  theoretically  justified  whether  the  conditions 
on  which  grants  are  awarded  are  a hindrance  to 
the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view. 

i.  How  in  the  face  of  a constantly  increasing  ex- 
penditure on  education  are  missionary  educational 
institutions  to  be  maintained? 

This  is  the  most  pressing  and  the  most  difficult 
problem  of  all.  In  recent  years,  more  particularly 
as  a result  of  the  resolution  issued  by  the  Governor- 
General  in  Council  in  March  1904,  and  the  new 
requirements  of  the  universities,  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion has  grown  with  great  rapidity  and  all  mission- 
ary societies  are  increasingly  feeling  the  burden. 
The  funds  at  the  command  of  the  societies  are 
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limited.  The  demands  made  by  other  branches  of 
the  work  are  similarly  growing  in  urgency,  and 
however  valuable  the  educational  work  of  missions 
may  be,  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  absorb  the  resources 
of  the  church  to  the  extent  of  crippling  other  agen- 
cies. With  the  aim  of  Government  to  secure  greater 
educational  efficiency  societies  have  the  utmost 
sympathy.  They  fully  recognize  the  responsibility 
that  rests  on  the  Government  to  give  to  India  as  good 
an  education  as  possible,  and  they  desire  to  assist 
Government  in  discharging  this  responsibility.  In 
the  light  of  such  considerations  what  steps  can  be 
taken  to  meet  the  present  difficulty?  (1)  An  appeal 
may  be  made  to  Government  to  allow  time  for  aided 
bodies  to  adjust  themselves  to  the  new  circum- 
stances. This  indeed  has  already  been  done  in  a 
memorial  signed  by  representatives  of  British 
missionary  societies  engaged  in  educational  work 
in  India.  (2)  A combined  effort  may  he  made  to 
induce  Government  to  increase  the  grant-in-aid  to 
aided  institutions  in  proportion  to  their  require- 
ments. The  share  of  the  increasing  cost  falling  on 
the  Government  in  recent  years  has  not  been  in 
proportion  to  that  borne  by  aided  institutions.  For 
example,  in  Madras  the  amount  contributed  by 
aided  bodies  rose  from  twelve  lakhs  in  1904-05  to 
twenty  lakhs  in  1908-09,  an  increase  of  eight 
lakhs,  while  the  amount  expended  by  Government 
on  aided  institutions  rose  only  two  lakhs  during  the 
same  period.  Manifestly  too  large  a share  of  the 
burden  of  meeting  the  growing  expenditure  is  fall- 
ing on  the  aided  institutions.  (3)  Relief  can  be  to 
some  extent  secured  by  the  union  of  colleges,  or 
even  of  high  schools  in  a few  instances.  Practi- 
cally nothing  can  be  done  in  this  direction  in  the 
matter  of  elementary  education,  but  in  higher  edu- 
cation united  effort  will,  in  not  a few  cases,  secure 
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at  a smaller  cost  to  each  mission  a thoroughly 
efficient  institution,  which  will  be  far  more  effective 
as  a missionary  agency,  than  two  or  three  badly 
equipped  and  undermanned  colleges.  No  college 
should  be  closed  without  an  effort  to  combine  with 
some  neighbouring  institution. 

ii.  Should  Scripture  teaching  in  mission  schools 
and  colleges  be  compulsory  on  all  pupils  and 
students  irrespective  of  race  or  creed,  or  on  the 
other  hand  is  the  acceptance  of  the  conscience 
clause  desirable? 

Opinion  is  sharply  divided  on  this  question.  On 
the  one  hand  some  feel  so  strongly  the  importance 
of  giving  Scripture  teaching  to  all  pupils  that 
relaxation  of  this  rule  would  lead  to  the  closing  of 
their  institutions.  On  the  other  hand  not  a few 
argue  that  the  acceptance  of  the  conscience-clause 
is  essentially  right  and  would  lead  to  more  effective 
religious  teaching  even  if  the  members  influenced 
were  fewer.  Undoubtedly,  as  is  evidenced  from  the 
information  gathered  for  the  World  Conference, 
the  majority  would  earnestly  oppose  any  change  in 
the  existing  practice.  The  Education  Commission 
of  1882-3  recommended  that  ‘ the  system  of 
grants-in-aid  be  based  as  hitherto,  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  fifty-three  of  the  despatch  of  1854, 
on  an  entire  abstinence  from  interference  with  the 
religious  instruction  conveyed  in  the  institutions 
assisted ; provided  that  when  the  only  institution 
of  any  particular  grade  existing  in  any  town  or 
village  is  an  institution  in  which  religious  instruc- 
tion forms  a part  of  the  ordinary  work  it  shall  be 
open  to  parents  to  withdraw  their  children  from 
attendance  at  such  instruction  without  forfeiting 
any  of  the  benefits  of  the  institutions.’  The  proviso 
was,  however,  not  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of 
State.  The  Year  Book  is  not  a publication  for 
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the  advocacy  of  partisan  views,  it  must  suffice 
here  to  say  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  present  writer 
abundant  opportunities  for  personal  religious  in- 
fluence would  still  remain  if  the  conscience-clause 
in  the  modified  form  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission were  introduced  into  the  Grant-in-aid 
Code. 

iii.  Whether  instead  of  high  schools  and  colleges 
maintained  by  missions,  hostels  under  missionary 
management  attached  to  non-missionary  educa- 
tional institutions  may  not  be  equally  effective  as 
a missionary  agency. 

Probably  few,  if  any,  of  those  who  have  had 
practical  experience  alike  in  educational  institutions 
and  in  hostels  in  India  would  answer  this  question 
in  the  affirmative.  The  influence  of  a teacher  of 
pronounced  personality  is  so  undeniably  great  that 
there  is  scarcely  room  for  doubt.  Nothing,  it  will  be 
admitted,  by  practically  every  one,  can  adequately 
fill  the  place  of  an  efficiently  managed  Christian 
school  or  college,  not  even  the  best  of  our  hostels. 
Perhaps,  therefore  the  problem  should  have  been 
differently  expressed,  where,  through  lack  of  funds 
or  other  causes,  it  is  impossible  to  maintain  a satis- 
factory educational  institution  may  not  the  end  be 
attained  by  the  establishment  of  a missionary 
hostel  alongside  of  a non-missionary  school  or 
college.  This  is  of  course  an  entirely  different 
question  and  will  be  granted  by  many.  All  admit 
the  value  of  hostels.  They  are  a valuable  aid  to 
all  missionary  institutions,  and  where  such  insti- 
tutions cannot  be  effectively  maintained,  hostels 
are  the  best  substitute  that  has  been  suggested  for 
securing  a religious  influence  on  the  students.  A 
large  number  of  the  students  will  prefer  to  receive 
their  education  in  Government  or  other  non-mission- 
ary colleges  where  religious  teaching  is  forbidden. 
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In  such  cases  hostels,  if  they  can  be  established, 
are  likely  to  prove  of  the  greatest  service,  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact  they  have  so  proved. 

iv.  Whether  societies  are  justified  in  receiving 
Government  grants-in-aid  of  educational  insti 
tutions,  or  if  theoretically  justified  are  the  condi 
tions  on  which  grants  are  awarded  a hindrance  to 
the  attainment  of  the  end  in  view  ? 

There  are  here  two  questions,  the  first  involving 
a question  of  principle,  the  other  being  one  of  ex- 
pediency. Comparatively  few  object  to  Govern- 
ment aid  on  the  ground  of  principle.  The  general 
position  of  the  relation  of  Government  to  missions 
in  the  matter  of  grants-in-aid  has  been  expressed 
thus  : ‘ Government,  finding  it  impossible  with  the 

funds  at  its  disposal  to  fulfil  what  it  recognizes  as 
its  duty  to  the  people  in  the  matter  of  education, 
and  finding  voluntary  workers  in  the  same  field 
devoting  to  it  money  and  valuable  services,  aids 
them  with  grants  whereby  they  can  overtake  such 
work  more  cheaply  than  Government  could.’ 

The  Government  is  pledged  to  absolute  non-inter- 
ference with  the  religious  teaching  imparted  in 
aided  schools.  Paragraph  fifty-three  of  the  des- 
patch of  1854  reads  as  follows:  ‘The  system  of 
grants-in-aid  which  we  propose  to  establish  in 
India  will  be  based  on  an  entire  abstfnence  from 
interference  with  the  religious  instruction  conveyed 
in  the  schools  assisted.’  As  we  have  already  seen 
this  attitude  of  the  despatch  was  confirmed  by  the 
recommendation  of  the  Commission  of  1882  3, 
and  accepted  by  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  loyal  observance  of  this 
rule  on  the  part  of  Government  has  enabled  mis- 
sions in  the  great  majority  of  instances  to  accept 
Government  aid  for  their  secular  instruction  with- 
out hesitation. 
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There  have,  however,  been  times  when  the  con- 
ditions of  receiving  aid  from  Government  have 
become  so  irksome  that  missions  have  been  com- 
pelled to  face  the  question  whether  Government 
aid  is  not  a hindrance  rather  than  a help.  The 
question  here  becomes  a matter  of  expediency,  not 
of  principle.  In  such  a case,  the  natural  and  obvi- 
ous resource  is  to  discard  state  aid  but  to  use  every 
legitimate  means  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  educa- 
tional authorities  to  the  undue  stringency  of  their 
requirements.  The  mere  rejection  of  Government 
aid  does  not  imply  freedom  for  development,  for 
schools,  if  they  are  to  form  part  of  the  general 
scheme  of  education,  and  only  such  schools  will  be 
able  to  command  pupils.  They  will  still  be  requir- 
ed to  fulfil  certain  obligations  in  order  to  receive 
Government  recognition.  The  rejection,  therefore, 
of  grants-in-aid,  while  it  may  set  institutions  free 
from  certain  burdensome  returns,  does  not  secure 
the  freedom  of  action  that  is  sometimes  contem- 
plated. Speaking  generally  colleges  are  under 
university  rather  than  Government  control,  and 
the  acceptance  or  refusal  of  Government  grants  is 
absolutely  immaterial  to  the  university  regula- 
tions. All  the  colleges  affiliated  to  the  university, 
whether  aided  or  unaided,  whether  Government  or 
non-government  are  required  to  work  under  the 
same  bye-laws.  The  difficulties  such  as  they  are, 
are  due  not  to  the  receipt  of  Government  aid,  but 
to  the  fact  that  the  educational  institutions,  if  they 
are  to  exist  at  all,  must  necessarily  form  part  of  a 
controlled  system  of  education.  It  should  be  noted, 
however,  that  in  spite  of  difficulties,  the  almost 
universal  testimony  is  that  the  connexion  with 
Government  or  with  the  university  is,  under  the 
present  condition  of  things,  helpful  in  promoting 
the  end  that  missionary  societies  have  in  view. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

Industrial  Work 

The  problems  involved  in  this  department  of 
missionary  activity  are  engaging  the  thought  of 
all  Indian  missionaries.  Many  of  them  are  still 
‘ in  the  melting  pot’,  even  though  the  legitimacy  of 
the  work  as  a whole  is  now  recognized  by  nearly 
all  missionaries.  Many,  however,  are  by  no  means 
prepared  to  accept  the  dicta  of  industrial  mission- 
aries that  all  missions  should  take  up  industrial 
training  and  activity  as  ‘an  integral  and  essential 
part  of  their  work  \ 

This  principle  m -vy,  or  may  not,  be  adopted  later 
on,  as  a part  of  the  policy  of  missions.  In  the 
meanwhile  it  is  well  to  consider  the  following 
statements  and  pleas  by  industrial  experts. 

In  this  connexion  we  would  refer  the  reader  to 
Mr.  Bawden’s  article  in  chapter  xi  on  ‘ Industrial 
Institutions  ’. 


1.  The  Industrial  Situation 

HY  THE  REV.  H.  FAIKBASK,  M.A..  AHMEDNAGAR 

Taking  a part  in  the  industrial  development  of 
India  is,  speaking  comparatively,  a new  feature  in 
missionary  enterprise.  Some  few  institutions  are 
of  long  standing,  but  the  famines  of  1876  8 and 
1896-1900  are  responsible  for  much  of  the  present  ex- 
tensive adoption  of  this  form  of  missionary  activity. 

Industrial  work  shows  that  there  are  bodies  of 
Christians,  generally  of  considerable  size,  for  whom 
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some  missionaries  feel  specially  responsible.  It 
also  shows  that  these  Christians  come  from  classes 
that  have  no  trades  of  their  own,  and  are  in  ex- 
tremely poor  circumstances. 

Most  missionaries,  who  have  gone  into  the  work 
of  teaching  trades  and  industries,  have  desired 
that  the  hoys  and  girls  in  their  charge  should 
be  able  to  earn  a decent  living  by  their  own  exer- 
tions, and  also  be  able  to  support  their  churches 
and  other  institutions.  It  lias  been  necessary  also 
to  teach  the  dignity  of  labour,  and  to  develop 
manliness  of  character. 

In  only  a few  cases,  so  far,  have  men  specially 
trained  in  Europe  or  America  been  brought  to 
India  to  teach.  Missionaries  doing  general  work 
have  taken  up  industrial  training  as  they  saw  the 
necessity  of  it.  In  many  cases  the  money  is  rais- 
ed by  the  individual  in  charge,  or  only  a small 
grant  is  given  by  the  mission.  The  missions  ordi- 
narily approve  of  the  work,  but  do  not  put  it  on 
the  same  basis  as  literary  schools. 

The  great  question  now  is  whether  industrial 
training  shall  be  made  an  integral  part  of  mission 
work,  as  are  high  schools,  colleges  and  hospitals. 
To  do  this  will  need  men  and  money,  and  it  will 
need  also  a recognition  of  the  real  value  of  this 
form  of  training. 

Objections  to  industrial  work  are  urged  by  some 
missionaries  and  Christians  are  said  to  be  secu- 
larized. Time  and  strength  and  money  needed  for 
evangelistic  work  are  said  to  be  devoted  to  the 
workshop.  But  the  majority  of  missionaries  en- 
gaged in  teaching  trades  and  industries  think  that 
there  is  a training  in  independence,  and  a develop- 
ment of  manliness  that  can  be  secured  in  no 
other  way. 
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2.  The  Need  for  Agro-Industrial 
Departments  for  Indian  Missions 

BY  COMMISSIONER  F.  BOOTH-TUCKEK,  SALVATION  ARMY 

The  great  problem  that  confronts  Indian  Mis- 
sions is,  how  the  315  millions  of  our  population 
may  be  the  most  rapidly  and  thoroughly  evangeliz- 
ed, or  in  other  words,  how  India  may  be  won  for 
Christ. 

In  round  figures  there  are  now  some  four  millions 
of  nominal  Christians  in  India.  In  addition  to  these 
there  are  probably  not  less  than  fifty  millions  would- 
be  Christians,  and  another  fifty  millions,  who  could 
be  won  over  to  Christ  without  much  difficulty. 

In  many  parts  of  India  and  among  many  of  its 
different  nationalities  and  castes,  what  may  he 
termed  a landslide  towards  Christianity  has  al- 
ready set  in,  and  the  next  few  years  are  likely  to 
witness  some  wonderful  developments,  if  the  move- 
ment can  be  guided  along  lines  which  will  deal 
with  the  obstacles  that  are  still  barring  the  pro- 
gress of  a mas  movement  in  a wise  and  states- 
manlike manner. 

What  are  those  hindrances  ? If  there  are  actually 
fifty  million  would-be  Christians,  what  prevents 
them  from  declaring  themselves  openly  as  such  ? 
The  answer  is  that  it  is  largely  a question  of  what 
one  would  term  in  Europe  ‘ bread-and-butterology  ’, 
and  what  in  India  may  be  called  ‘ curry-and-rice- 
and-chapatiology.’  In  other  words  millions  in 
India  are  waiting  for  missionaries  to  show  them 
how  they  can  become  Christians  without  being 
subject  to  a boycott  which  will  spell  to  themselves 
and  their  families  absolute  starvation.  They  are 
tied  to  their  present  religion,  because  it  means  to 
them  employment  and  livelihood. 
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Take  a concrete  case.  Here  is  a village  com- 
munity, divided  into  various  castes,  or  hereditary 
trade-unions,  of  which  certain  sections  would  like 
to  embrace  Christianity.  They  happen  to  be,  like 
the  Israelites  of  old,  and  the  slaves  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water 
for  the  other  and  better-off  portions  of  the  com- 
munity. They  are  paid  not  in  cash,  but  mostly  in 
kind,  in  return  for  their  labour,  and  the  goods  they 
produce.  The  pivot  of  the  community  is  the 
money-lender,  whose  all  powerful  influence  makes 
itself  everywhere  felt.  Every  one,  who  has  a 
fragment  of  credit,  is  indebted  to  him.  The  net 
which  holds  each  member  of  that  community  in  its 
meshes,  is  as  skilfully  woven  and  tightly  drawn  as 
a spider’s  web.  The  wonder  is  that  any  are  able 
to  break  loose. 

There  are  millions  who  long  to  be  free,  but  in- 
dividually and  collectively  they  feel  themselves  to 
be  imprisoned  in  a social  system  from  which  they 
see  no  hope  of  escape. 

We  are  surrounded  by  religions  which,  without  a 
pretence  to  the  high  moral  ethics  and  beautiful 
spiritual  truths  and  claims  of  Christianity,  hold 
vast  populations  firmly  in  their  grip  by  the  re- 
cognition of  this  principle,  which  we  have  too 
long  neglected.  Some  of  the  most  unlikely  and 
unworthy  religious  propaganda  in  the  world  have 
established  themselves  on  a firm  basis  for  the  same 
reason. 

Take  the  Mormons  of  Utah.  The  converts  are 
gathered  from  all  quarters  of  the  globe  and  settled 
on  farms  previously  prepared  for  them,  alongside 
skilled  farmers  of  the  same  persuasion,  who  wel- 
come them,  train  them,  employ  them  and  help 
them  on  to  their  feet. 

In  one  small  district  in  India,  about  one-seventh 
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of  the  cultivated  area  belongs  to  some  350  temples, 
all  well  supplied  with  priests,  who  are  supported 
from  the  produce  of  the  land,  within  the  four  cor- 
ners of  their  own  district,  without  having  to  look 
elsewhere  for  their  living. 

Look  again  at  Ceylon  where  some  6,000  Buddhist 
priests  are  supported  in  comfort  from  the  produce 
of  their  temple  lands,  and  minister  to  the  religious 
neets  of  more  than  two  million  followers. 

If  Biblical  precedents  are  desired,  we  may  turn 
to  the  story  of  Moses,  who,  under  divine  guidance, 
transplanted  the  Israelites  from  Egypt  to  Canaan, 
and  made  an  elaborate  arrangement  for  the  support 
of  the  Levitical  priesthood  from  the  produce  of  the 
land. 

The  sacredness  of  so-ca!  led  ‘ secular  ’ employment, 
surely  needs  no  greater  defence  than  the  fact  that 
out  of  the  thirty-three  years  of  Christ’s  ministry,  no 
less  than  thirty  were  devoted  to  the  support  of 
Himself,  and  no  doubt  in  later  years  of  His  widowed 
mother  and  brothers  and  sisters,  by  carpentry. 

His  choice  of  apostles  was  made  almost  entirely 
from  the  artisan  and  working  classes,  who  under- 
stood and  acted  upon  the  principles  of  self-support 
by  the  labour  of  their  hands,  and  who  could  there- 
fore he  depended  upon  to  go  to  ‘all  nations  ’ without 
requiring  to  have  their  support  assured. 

Indeed  what  would  become  of  the  very  existence 
of  the  universe,  but  for  the  ‘ secular  ’ oversight  and 
care  of  the  Father  and  Creator  of  all  ? ' Mu  Father 

worketh  hitherto  and  I work.' 

I have  dwelt  at  some  length  on  the  principle 
because  there  appears  to  still  exist  a strong  antipa- 
thy to  its  acceptance.  Some  of  the  arguments  used 
against  the  adoption  of  an  agro-industrial  policy 
by  our  missions  may  be  briefly  mentioned. 

i.  They  have  proved  a financial  failure,  and 
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instead  of  helping  the  cause  of  self-support  have 
proved  a burden  to  mission  funds,  which  were  in- 
tended for  purely  spiritual  work.  This  has  been 
due  I believe  to  two  causes,  namely, 

(a)  to  lack  of  skilled  supervision, 

(b)  to  neglect  of  ordinary  business  principles. 
For  instance,  capital  is  needed  for  starting  both 
agriculture  and  industries,  and  unless  this  can  be 
provided  on  reasonable  terms,  it  is  best  not  to  touch 
them. 

ii.  A great  deal  is  said  about  the  danger  of  mak- 
ing ‘ rice  Christians  ’.  But  the  baby  church  like 
the  baby  child  must  be  fed  and  nourished,  till  it  is 
able  to  stand  on  its  own  feet  and  take  care  of 
itself. 

Experience  shows  that  where  an  agro-industrial 
system  is  adopted  on  wise  business  lines,  a healthy, 
vigorous,  manly  type  of  Christian  is  produced.  The 
Basel  Mission  may  be  quoted  as  leading  the  way  in 
this  class  of  missionary  enterprise.  We  have  some 
of  their  Christians  in  our  employ,  and  while  they 
demand  and  obtain  a higher  scale  of  wage  than  the 
average  Hindu  or  Muhammadan  workman  of  the 
same  qualifications,  they  are  fully  worthy  of  it  and 
compare  favourably  with  the  Christian  artisan  of 
any  other  mission  in  India. 

An  honest  workman  who  can  be  relied  on  not  to 
pilfer  materials  and  to  do  a good  day’s  work  and 
devote  his  spare  time  to  winning  souls,  is  easily 
worth  double  the  wages  of  an  ordinary  Indian  work- 
man, and  when  earning  such  will  soon  contribute 
to  the  support  of  his  own  church,  besides  drawing 
his  income,  not  from  the  slender  and  overtaxed 
resources  of  his  mission,  but  from  the  profits  of  his 
industry  and  the  sweat  of  his  brow.  This  is  no  ima- 
ginary Utopia.  We  have  men  of  this  class  who 
constitute  the  backbone  of  our  industrial  and  agri- 
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cultural  developments,  and  I have  no  doubt  that 
other  missions — particularly  the  Basel  Mission — 
could  bear  similar  testimony,  while  it  is  the  Indian 
Christian  of  this  type  that  furnishes  the  Govern- 
ment and  mercantile  communities  with  their  best 
workers. 

I have  in  mind  one  of  our  own  converts,  who 
holds  a position  of  trust,  and  draws  a correspond- 
ing salary,  in  one  of  the  leading  European  business 
firms  of  this  country.  Heavy  debts  contracted 
before  his  conversion  have  prevented  him  from 
devoting  his  life  to  preaching.  But  these  are 
gradually  being  cleared  off,  and  his  spare  time  is 
gladly  devoted  to  spiritual  work. 

Granted,  however,  that  an  agro-industrial  policy 
may  rightly,  safely  and  wisely  be  adopted  as  a 
plank  in  our  Indian  missionary  platform,  what  are 
the  lines  that  should  be  followed  ? 

iii . There  should  be  a combination  of  agriculture 
with  industry.  These  are  the  two  foundations  on 
which  the  social  structure  of  civilization  stands. 
You  may  dispense  with  one  almost  entirely,  but 
it  is  like  hopping  on  one  leg,  and  sooner  or  later 
the  result  will  be  a more  or  less  general  break- 
down. 

India  is  a good  type  of  a country  which  has 
depended  almost  entirely  on  agriculture,  to  the 
exclusion,  up  to  a recent  date,  of  industries.  Now 
there  is  a great  industrial  awakening,  although  as 
yet  only  ten  per  cent  of  her  population  have  gather- 
ed into  cities.  In  this  great  industrial  awakening, 
there  is  no  reason  why  missions  should  not  lead  the 
way,  and  in  doing  so  furnish  themselves  and  their 
converts  with  the  sinews  of  war  for  future  advance. 

At  the  same  time  it  should  not  be  to  the  neglect 
of  agriculture.  The  terrible  condition  of  European 
and  American  slum  populations,  necessitating 
21 
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vigorous  back  to  the  land  movements  should  serve 
as  a warning  to  us  in  India,  where  a stick  to  the 
land  policy  should  be  initiated  and  fostered  by  our 
missions. 

In  other  words,  the  great  educational  work 
hitherto  carried  on  by  missions  should  now  be 
supplemented  with  an  agro-industrial  movement 
of  still  greater  magnitude,  if  we  are  to  keep  pace 
with  the  needs  of  our  times. 

iv.  There  should  be  skilled  leadership.  The 
ordinary  purely  doctrinal  training  of  olden  days 
will  not  be  sufficient  for  the  up-to-date  missionary 
of  to-day.  He  must  be  a man  of  many  parts  and 
must  learn  to  absorb  those  branches  of  knowledge 
which  will  enable  him  to  be  a Moses  to  his 
people. 

By  this  I do  not  mean  that  a missionary  need 
aim  at  being  an  expert  at  each  industry  or  agricul- 
tural development  which  he  may  seek  to  establish 
for  the  welfare  of  his  people. 

On  the  contrary,  he  must  be  assisted  by  experts 
in  each  branch.  It  is  false  economy  to  attempt  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  such.  The  develop- 
ments of  modern  science,  whether  agricultural  or 
industrial,  are  so  intricate,  that  it  is  a life-work  to 
keep  pace  with  them  in  any  one  branch,  and  the 
missionary  who  attempts  to  be  himself  ‘jack  of  all 
trades  ’ will  assuredly  find  himself  ‘ the  master  of 
none.’ 

At  the  same  time,  a general  knowledge  of  the 
broad  outlines  will  be  necessary  with  a view  to 
ascertaining  and  outlining  the  general  policy  of  the 
mission.  The  expert  is  usually  so  much  a man  of 
detail  that  he  is  seldom  a safe  guide  in  regard  to 
general  principles.  Few  experts  are  good  business 
men.  At  least  the  expert  who  combines  first  class 
business  ability  with  his  intimate  knowledge  of 
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details  is  usually  too  rare  and  too  expensive  a man 
to  seek.  It  is  here  that  the  missionary  with  his 
educational  training  and  general  knowledge  of  the 
world  should  supply  the  brains,  and  where  he  does 
not  himself  possess  this  particular  talent,  he  should 
press  into  his  assistance  the  abundant  supply  with 
which  he  is  surrounded,  and  which  will  gladly 
hurry  to  his  assistance. 

v.  There  must  be  a sufficiency  of  capital  in  pro- 
portion to  the  magnitude  of  the  undertaking. 
Many  a mission  has  been  obliged  to  cripple  an  ex- 
cellent enterprise  for  lack  of  capital,  and  often  to 
abandon  it  altogether. 

Again  a large  enterprise  is  often  easier  to  float 
and  carry  on  successfully  and  profitably  than  a 
smaller  one,  since  the  same  skilled  supervision  is 
necessary  for  the  latter  as  for  the  former. 

vi.  Before  deciding  on  a choice  of  industries,  or 
produce,  it  is  well  to  consider  the  matter  from  the 
‘ market  ’ standpoint.  Can  the  article  be  disposed 
of  at  a reasonable  profit  and  in  sufficient  quantities 
without  undue  difficulty  ? There  are  some  kinds  of 
produce  where  you  have  so  to  speak,  to  chase  your 
market,  while  there  are  others  in  which  the  market 
runs  after  you.  The  latter  are  obviously  to  be 
preferred. 

There  is  a shrewd  commercial  saying  in  India 
that  if  you  produce  what  the  market  wants,  you 
can  slap  the  purchaser  in  the  face  and  take  his 
money,  whereas  if  you  produce  what  is  not  wanted 
you  will  have  to  run  after  the  purchaser  and  beg 

thim  on  bended  knee  to  take  your  produce  and  be 
satisfied  with  anything  he  likes  to  give. 

In  India  it  is  vitally  important  that  we  should 
begin  with  our  market,  ascertain  what  are  its 
needs,  and  seek  to  supply  the  same. 

In  any  case  it  will  be  well  for  a mission  to  lay  it 
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down  as  a rule  for  its  guidance  that  it  must  be  pre- 
pared in  the  initial  stages  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  buying  and  marketing  all  the  goods  that  its 
converts  produce. 

Some  missions  shrink  from  this  responsibility. 
To  do  so  is  to  covet  failure.  If  the  mission  with 
its  circle  of  supporters  and  friends  cannot  get  in 
touch  with  the  market,  it  is  hardly  fair  to  expect 
the  converts  to  do  so. 

Here  a bold  policy  is  the  best  and  safest.  The 
mission  that  shoulders  this  responsibility  is  not 
likely  to  set  its  converts  to  do  work  that  will  not 
pay.  If  it  makes  a mistake  in  starting,  it  will 
cjuickly  find  out  and  remedy  the  same. 

In  all  our  industrial  and  agricultural  enterprises 
we  lay  it  down  as  a root  principle  that  we  will 
ourselves  take  over  and  market  the  goods,  unless 
Our  workers  prefer  to  do  it  themselves,  should  they 
he  able  to  find  a more  profitable  market. 

And  here  let  me  remark  that  the  more  goods  you 
produce  the  easier  it  will  be  to  market  them.  This 
may  appear  to  be  a paradox.  Nevertheless  it  is  in 
line  with  the  best  commercial  experience.  The 
big  buyers  do  not  want  to  be  troubled  with  small 
producers.  They  go  to  the  people  and  places  where 
the  largest  quantities  of  goods  they  require  can 
be  obtained,  and  thus  save  themselves  much 
trouble. 

vii.  Another  useful  principle  to  bear  in  mind  is 
that  top  articles  usually  obtain  top  prices.  It  is  a 
truism  that  there  is  ‘ always  room  at  the  top  ’. 

viii.  It  is  sometimes  not  a little  difficult  to  persuade 
subordinates  that  scrupulous  ‘honesty’  is  good 
business,  as  well  as  ‘ the  best  policy  ’.  We  are  now 
perhaps  the  largest  waste  paper  merchants  in  the 
world.  The  purchasers  quickly  found  out  (1)  that 
we  did  not  ‘ water  ’ our  stock,  and  as  they  explained 
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they  were  buying  ‘ paper  ’ and  not  ‘ water  the 
common  trick  of  the  trade  being  to  damp  the  paper 
to  make  it  weigh  heavy ; (2)  that  a bale  labelled 
‘ manilla  or  any  other  specified  description,  was 
the  same  all  through.  Hence  we  were  soon  able  to 
command  the  highest  prices,  and  the  market  ran 
after  us. 

What  are  the  best  lines  to  follow  ? Broadly  speak- 
ing, I should  suggest  from  our  own  experience  the 
following  : — 

(a)  Agriculture 

General  farming 
Poultry  farming 
Cattle  and  Livestock 
Tree  planting  for  (1)  Fuel,  (2)  Timber, 
(3)  Fruit,  (4)  Shade,  (5)  Ornament 
Fodder  crops 
Famine  crops 

(b)  INDUSTRIES 

Weaving-silk,  wool  or  cotton,  according 
to  locality 

Silkworm  rearing,  Mulberry  varieties 
Do  do  Eri  do 

Silk  reeling 
Carpentry 

We  shall  be  glad  to  assist  any  mission  in  the 
manner  above  described,  and  earnestly  trust  and 
pray  that  in  the  agricultural  and  industrial  awaken- 
ing of  India  our  Christian  missions  may  be  found 
in  the  forefront,  and  that  in  doing  so  the  finan- 
cial barrier  which  has  so  long  retarded  their 
progress  may  melt  away,  and  that  in  place  of  an 
unhealthy  and  unsafe  dependence  upon  foreign 
funds,  they  may  find  that,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
all  the  money  that  they  need  for  the  prosecution  of 
their  task  can  be  raised  in  India  itself  along  the 
lines  above  indicated. 
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This  is  not  a day  dream.  It  is  being  done.  It  is 
the  basis  on  which  every  Indian  religion  is  built, 
and  we  may  expect  them  to  hold  their  own  until  we 
are  able  to  establish  a similar  and  solid  financial 
basis  for  Christianity. 

The  day  is  not  distant,  I believe,  when  there  will 
be  dotted  over  India  industries  which  will  not  only 
support  our  converts,  but  will  free  a large  section 
of  the  Indian  work  from  its  present  dependence 
upon  foreign  funds,  and  will  place  within  the  reach 
of  our  various  missions  the  necessary  means  for 
not  only  supporting  themselves,  hut  for  reaching 
forth  to  the  still  untouched  regions  beyond. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

Christian  Literature  in  India 

CHRISTIANITY  is  based  upon  intelligence;  it  .pros- 
pers in  proportion  as  it  is  expounded  and  as  its 
sweet  reasonableness  is  made  known.  This  must 
be  done  not  simply  by  preacher  and  teacher  but  also 
and  pre-eminently  by  the  printed  page.  In  Chris- 
tian lands  of  the  West  the  function  of  Christian 
literature  as  the  exponent  and  defender  of  our  faith 
has  become  supreme.  It  will  speedily  become  so  in 
India.  Beyond  pulpit  and  class  room  the  voice  of 
literature  is  to  become  the  foremost  expression 
and  the  most  popular  advocate  of  our  holy  religion 
in  this  land.  We  see  even  to-day  rapid  progress 
toward  that  consummation,  the  multiplication  of 
mission  presses,  the  marked  advance  in  Christian 
periodical  literature,  the  growing  number  and  ex- 
cellence of  books,  pamphlets  and  tracts  both  in 
English  and  in  the  many  vernaculars  of  the  land— 
all  are  prophetic  of  the  no  distant  day  when  Chris- 
tian literature  will  come  to  its  own  as  one  of,  if  not 
the  mightiest  factor  in  the  building  up  of  our  faith 
in  this  great  land.  But  the  church  of  God  in  India 
must  be  made  familiar  with  and  obsessed  by  this 
fact  so  that,  instead  of  the  paltry  few  of  to-day,  a 
growing  army  of  men  and  women  be  separated 
to  this  basal  work  of  creating  a worthy  Christian 
literature  for  this  land.  At  present,  there  is  much 
more  effort  put  forth  to  disseminate  than  to 
create  this  literature.  Many  more  men  and  much 
more  money  are  devoted  to  our  publishing  and  dis- 
tributing societies  than  to  the  preparation  of  suit- 
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able  works  for  publication.  The  day  is  coming 
when  the  Christian  Church  will  realize  this  folly 
and  remedy  this  evil. 

India  needs  a large  increase  in  all  forms  of 
Christian  literature  so  as  to  meet  the  clamourous 
demand  of  the  rapidly  growing  host  of  readers. 

The  Indian  Christian  reading  community  adds  at 
least.a  hundred  thousand  to  its  roll  annually. 

We  need  a flood  of  apologetic  literature.  There 
is  a loud  demand  for  more  and  better  books  on 
practical  piety.  Popular  books  on  practical  ethics 
are  a supreme  need.  The  silly,  immoral  literary 
trash  of  the  Hindu  market  must  be  substituted  by  a 
host  of  books  which  will  be  equally  attractive  but 
sane  and  clean  and  edifying. 

This  is  one  of  the  greatest  problems  of  our  Chris- 
tian propaganda  in  India  to-day. 

India  adds  more  than  half  a million  annually  to 
its  reading  public.  And  these  will  be  poisoned  by 
the  immoral  riot  and  religious  madness  of  the  non- 
Christian  presses  of  the  land  unless  Christians  will 
awake  to  their  duty  and  furnish  a more  worthy  and 
nourishing  pabulum  for  the  people. 

We  are  glad  to  have  two  experts  consider  this 
subject  in  the  following  pages. 


1.  Vernacular  Christian  Literature 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  C.  CLAYTON,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  TAMIL  PUBLICA- 
TION COMMITTEE  OF  THE  CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  SOCIETY 
FOR  INDIA 

As  long  ago  as  1688,  some  Dutch  Christians  in 
Ceylon,  in  the  belief  that  the  Gospels  translated  in- 
to the  language  of  the  people  would  prove  a mighty 
force  in  heralding  Christ,  commenced  the  earliest 
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translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  an  Indian 
vernacular,  Tamil.  Ziegenbalg,  more  notably  Carey, 
and  a host  of  other  translators  have  held  the 
same  faith.  The  results  have  been  greater  even 
than  their  faith.  But  from  the  very  earliest  days 
of  missionary  effort  in  India,  the  great  value  of 
Christian  books,  other  than  translations  of  the 
Scriptures,  has  been  repeatedly  proved.  The' effect 
of  such  literature  has  generally  been  indirect,  per- 
meative rather  than  evident ; but  the  list  of  those 
who  have  been  brought  to  Christ  by  means  of  Chris- 
tian books  and  tracts  is  a long  one. 

Curiously  enough,  one  of  the  facts  that  emerges 
in  the  story  of  the  strange  career  of  Robert  de 
Nobili  is  a visit  he  paid  to  a band  of  eighty  cate- 
chumens who  were  disciples  of  ‘ a very  learned 
Pareian  ’,  who  had  been  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
Christianity  by  a book  and  baptized  by  the  name 
of  Hilary  (Chandler  : The  Jesuit  Mission  in  Ma- 
dura, p.  30).  And  the  conversion  of  Vedamanikkam, 
the  founder  of  the  great  Christian  community  in 
Nagercoil  was  due  to  a tract  given  to  him  by  Kohl- 
hoff,  the  missionary  in  Tanjore. 

The  Aim  of  Christian  Literature.  In  the  earlier 
days  of  Protestant  missions  in  India,  the  aim  of 
much  of  the  Christian  literature  produced  was  mark  - 
edly destructive  and  controversial,  and  largely 
concerned  itself  with  the  simple  task  of  exhibiting 
the  folly  of  idolatry,  and  the  grossness  of  the 
legends  told  of  some  of  the  popular  gods  and  god- 
desses. Longer  experience  has  distinctly  altered 
the  tone  of  such  writing,  and  the  publications  of  the 
present  day  dwell  less  and  less  on  the  defects  of 
popular  Hinduism,  and  are  more  and  more  con- 
cerned to  present  the  substantive  truth  of  Christian- 
ity, endeavouring  to  convince  the  reader  rather  by 
a positive  statement  of  living  Christianity  than  by 
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confuting  errors,  which  must  of  themselves  perish 
in  the  presence  of  the  Truth.  The  growth  of  the 
Christian  community,  the  multitude  of  vernacular 
schools  carried  on  by  missionaries,  and  the  increase 
in  the  number  of  those  who  can  read,  has  also 
emphasized  the  importance  of  other  than  controver- 
sial themes.  Put  briefly  the  purpose  of  modern 
Christian  literature  is  threefold.  It  seeks 

(i)  To  light  the  lamp  of  knowledge  ; 

(ii)  To  overcome  evil  with  good  ; and 

(iii)  To  herald  the  message. 

A reference  to  some  of  the  publications  of  1911, 
so  far  as  I have  received  information,  will  illustrate 
this  statement. 

i.  Lighting  the  Lamp.  Conventionally,  it  is  readi- 
ly admitted  that  the  vast  multitude  of  those  dwell- 
ing in  the  land  are  a people  walking  in  darkness. 
Few  realize  how  great  is  that  darkness.  When 
the  cholera-goddess  passes  through  the  streets  of  a 
village  and  the  survivors  wash  the  garment  taken 
from  the  corpse  of  the  dead  in  the  stream  or  the 
well  which  supplies  the  villagers  with  their  drink- 
ing water  ; or  when  cruel  ignorance  lengthens  and 
intensifies  the  birth-pains  of  some  young  mother  ; 
or  when  a family  of  carpenters  hurries  out  from  its 
home  in  all  haste  and  does  not  enter  it  again  for 
six  months,  because  a common  little  tortoise  has 
crawled  over  the  threshold  ; there  is  evidence  of 
the  power  of  that  darkness.  When  a man,  Hindu, 
Buddhist  or  Christian,  allows  himself  to  be  ensnared 
into  the  use  of  intoxicating  liquor,  there  is  another 
instance  of  the  same  power.  Clearly  there  is  need 
for  light  on  the  great  laws  of  health  in  village  life 
and  in  the  home  ; for  light  that  shall  dissipate  a 
false  faith  in  omens,  discriminate  faithfully  between 
good  and  evil,  supersede  ignorance,  prevail  over 
superstition  and  establish  the  highest  ideals  of  pure 
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living.  Such  books  as  Matupanattin  Keduti  (‘  The 
Destruction  of  Intemperance  ’)  and  Husband  and 
Wife  in  Tamil ; Home  Duties  and  Nursing  Lessons 
in  Urdu  are  examples  of  the  books  that  are  to  bring 
light. 

ii.  Overcoming  evil  with  good.  The  Christian 
Church  often  fulfils  her  duties  slowly,  but  in  India 
she  has  definitely  accepted  the  responsibility  of 
educating  all  who  take  on  themselves  the  name  of 
Christ,  and  also  all  who  will  come  to  learn,  whether 
Christian,  Hindu,  Musalman,  Sikh  or  Buddhist. 
The  public  policy  of  the  Government  has  steadily 
tended  to  the  same  end,  and  the  result  has  been  a 
great  increase  in  the  numbers  of  those  who  can 
read  their  own  language.  For  the  use  of  the 
scholar  in  the  school  much  has  been  done,  and 
some  of  the  more  recent  reading  books  in  Kana- 
rese,  Telugu  and  Tamil,  published  last  year  by  the 
missionary  publishing  societies — allowing  for  the 
limitations  of  price-  have  proved  exceedingly  useful. 

But  the  creation  of  the  ability  to  read  carries  with 
it  the  necessity  of  providing  material  to  satisfy  the 
new  taste,  and  so  far  the  Christian  Church  has  not 
fulfilled  its  responsibility  in  this  direction.  The 
census  figures  show  that  the  number  of  those  who 
know  the  meaning  of  the  printed  page  is  increasing, 
but  the  survey  of  the  quarterly  list  of  publications  in 
the  Government  Gazette  shows  that  the  books  that 
these  readers  are  buying  and  reading  are  in  many 
instances  not  likely  to  do  them  any  real  good. 
Very  cheap  vernacular  newspapers,  often  ill- 
informed  and  prejudiced,  appear  to  be  the  most 
popular  form  of  vernacular  literature,  and  they 
pass  from  hand  to  hand  till  they  fall  to  pieces 
long  after  they  are  out  of  date.  Next  in  popu- 
larity seem  to  be  little  books  of  legends  con- 
cerning certain  shrines  or  deities  and  books  of 
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songs  sung  by  dancing  girls,  and  these  last  are 
corrupt  beyond  description.  In  Urdu,  Bengali  and 
Tamil  a new  class  of  romances  and  plays  adapted 
from  western  originals  has  lately  come  into  exis- 
tence, and  a few  original  works  of  imagination 
have  also  appeared  of  late  years  that  have  had  a 
real  popularity.  While  no  one  could  object  to  a 
Christian  reading  any  of  the  better  class  of  recent 
vernacular  romances,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
the  temptation  to  read  the  worse  booklets  and 
papers  assails  the  Christian  as  well  as  the  Hindu. 
The  Christian  who  can  read  will  read,  and  if  there 
are  no  Christian  books  in  his  own  tongue,  or  if 
there  are  very  few,  or  if  they  are  dull  and  unidio- 
matic,  he  will  read  such  other  books  as  he  can  find, 
bad  for  want  of  good. 

It  is  not  implied  that  every  boy  or  girl  that  pass- 
es through  a school  becomes  - an  ardent  student. 
A very  large  number  of  Christians  who  can  read 
scarcely  use  their  power,  except  to  read  Bible  and 
Hymn  Book  and  Prayer  Book.  But  there  are  many 
who  do,  and  a glance  at  the  lists  of  recent  publica- 
tions shows  that  there  is  very  little  in  any  verna- 
cular to  meet  the  need  of  the  Christian  reader,  who 
only  knows  the  speech  of  his  own  district.  Miss 
Marston’s  stories,  Nirmol's  Choice  (in  Roman-Urdu 
and  in  Hindi),  The  Highest  Honour  (in  Roman- 
Urdu),  and  Riches  that  Fail  Not  (in  Roman-Urdu), 
Defoe’s  Robinson  Crusoe  (in  Hindi)),  The  Burning 
of  Rome  (in  Hindi),  Old  Deccan  Dugs  (in  Tamil  and 
Telugu),  Meen  Menika  (in  Sinhalese),  a story  of  a 
Sinhalese  Buddhist  Girl,  The  Terrible  Red  Dwarf 
(in  Uriya),  are  not  all  the  books  of  general  interest 
and  healthy  tone  that  were  published  last  year.  A 
few  more  were  published,  and  in  a few  other  lan- 
guages. And  in  various  missions  in  India,  Burma 
and  Ceylon  there  are  published  in  fifteen  vernaculars 
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altogether  some  fifty  vernacular  monthly  and 
weekly  magazines,  (like  the  Telugu  Vivekevati) 
and  papers  (such  as  the  Kanarese  Vrittanta  Patrika 
and  the  Sinhalese  Rivikirana).  Taken  altogether 
they  represent  a great  deal  of  work  but  an  un- 
economical distribution  of  labour,  and  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  readers.  No  less  than  nine  are  in 
Tamil  and  six  in  Kanarese. 

But  looking  at  all  that  was  produced  last  year 
and  estimating  its  value  and  attractiveness  as 
highly  as  possible,  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  that  the 
amount  of  reading  matter  published  last  year  in- 
spired by  Christian  ideals  likely  to  interest  a man 
and  to  claim  from  him  attention  that  he  would 
otherwise  give  to  less  healthy  and  even  utterly 
depraved  books,  was  by  no  means  adequate. 

iii.  Heralding  the  Message.  By  far  the  most  im- 
portant publications  of  the  various  publishing  socie- 
ties are  books  that  expound  the  Bible  or  are  for 
the  edification  of  believers.  Apparently  the  great- 
est activity  exists  in  the  Tamil  language.  The 
Rev.  R.  Froelich  published  a thoughtful  work  on 
the  Evidence  of  Conscience  for  Christ  ( Manasakshi 
Vilakkam) ; two  parts  of  the  long  needed  Tamil 
Bible  Dictionary  came  out  during  the  first  half  of 
1911 ; and  the  printing  of  a Commentary  on  St.  John's 
Gospel  was  only  deferred  because  the  author  had 
to  go  on  furlough.  In  Sinhalese,  a Commentary  on 
St.  Matthew  appea red.  In  Telugu,  Commentaries  on 
the  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians  (by  the  late 
W.  Howard  Campbell  of  Gooty),  and  on  St.  Mark's 
Gospel  appeared.  In  Persian-Urdu,  Oit’s  Christian 
View  of  God.  and  the  World  was  to  appear  before 
October;  and  the  publication  also  in  Persian-Urdu, 
of  The  Bible  or  the  Qur'an,  put  into  the  hands  of 
inquirers,  a detailed  comparison  of  two  books,  run- 
ning to  three  hundred  pages,  of  the  utmost  value. 
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Dr.  W.  F.  Johnson’s  Systematic  Theology,  a book  of 
six  hundred  pages  in  Roman-Urdu,  and  Dr.  W. 
Hooper’s  The  Doctrine  of  Salvation,  as  set  forth  in 
Christianity,  Hinduism  and  Islam,  written  in  Hindi, 
were  also  two  books  of  first  rate  ability  and  scholar- 
ship. 

Books  of  devotion  are  comparatively  numerous, 
Hindi  and  Telugu  translations  of  The  Imitation  of 
Christ  are  significant  of  the  appeal  that  introspec- 
tion makes  to  the  religious  mind  in  all  lands,  and 
the  popularity  of  many  small  biographies  is  proof 
of  the  value  of  the  stories  of  noble  Christian  lives 
as  a means  for  setting  right  ideals  before  young 
readers. 

Several  magazines  are  published  which  either 
contain  much  matter  to  aid  preachers  in  their  work 
or  which  are  edited  entirely  in  their  interests. 
These  are  exceedingly  useful,  and  where  the  editor 
really  puts  hard  work  into  the  preparation  of  origi- 
nal subject  matter,  they  are  the  means  of  stimulat- 
ing much  careful  thinking  and  the  better  preparation 
of  many  sermons. 

But  here  again  the  moment  that  a comparison  is 
made  between  the  work  done  and  the  demands  of 
the  readers,  there  is  an  end  of  all  satisfaction. 
The  publication  of  commentaries  and  devotional 
works  and  Biblical  magazines  may  appear  large 
when  all  are  put  together  in  a rapid  review,  but 
when  it  is  remembered  that  practically  all  the  Chris- 
tian vernacular  publications  of  the  year  were  in  one 
or  other  of  a dozen  languages  ; that  at  the  most  only 
three  or  four  volumes  of  any  size  appeared  in  any 
language ; and  that  in  scores  of  languages,  and  for 
many  millions  of  people  there  was  not  a single  new 
Christian  book  of  any  sort  published  last  year,  it  is 
evident  that  after  many  years  only  the  beginnings 
have  been  made,  and  that  to  do  their  duty  in  this 
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matter  much  more  attention  must  be  given  to  Chris- 
tian literature  by  Christian  workers  in  India. 

Greater  Interest.  Speaking  with  twenty  years’ 
experience  I may  venture  on  the  assertion  that  there 
is  far  greater  interest  in  this  subject  than  there  was 
when  I came  to  India.  The  unwearied  diligence  of 
Dr.  Murdoch  has  borne  fruit.  The  Decennial  Confer- 
ence of  1901  focussed  the  attention  of  the  missions 
on  the  subject,  and  in  some  provinces  the  Language 
Committees  of  the  Decennial  Conference  have  kept 
that  attention  alert,  have  encouraged  the  writing 
and  publication  of  much  required  hooks,  and  have 
to  some  extent  secured  unity  of  action.  The  pub- 
lication of  the  Indian  Bookman,  by  the  Christian 
Literature  Society  for  India  has  provided  a quarterly 
record  to  publish  particulars  of  Christian  liter- 
ature throughout  India  and  Ceylon.  The  infor- 
mation forwarded  to  the  sectional  editors  has 
hitherto  been  meagre.  But  even  as  it  is  at  present, 
it  is  advantageous  to  have  a quarterly  review  of 
the  field.  The  preparation,  under  the  direction  of 
a committee  of  Bishops,  of  a series  of  English  com- 
mentaries, such  as  Walker’s  Philippians  written 
specially  for  use  in  India  and  for  translation  into 
vernaculars,  is  a step  in  the  right  direction,  for  it  is 
at  once  an  effort  to  prepare  what  is  specially  adapt- 
ed to  the  needs  of  Christian  life  in  India  and  to  make 
the  widest  possible  use  of  the  work  of  a competent 
scholar.  There  is  unity  of  plan,  methodical  endeav- 
our and  economy  of  force  in  such  a scheme. 

And  unity,  method  and  economy  are  essential, 
if  that  progress  in  preparing,  publishing  and 
circulating  Christian  literature  is  ever  to  be 
commensurate  with  the  task.  It  is  not  possible  for 
every  mission  to  set  apart  a missionary  for  the 
work  of  Christian  literature,  as  the  Kanarese  branch 
of  the  Wesleyan  Mission  does.  But  it  should  be 
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possible  for  missions  within  the  same  language 
areas  to  unite,  as  the  missions  in  the  Tamil  dis- 
tricts of  the  Madras  Presidency  have  united,  to  set 
apart  one  missionary  for  that  work.  The  readiness 
with  which,  during  1911,  those  missions  after  five 
years,  agreed  to  continue  the  arrangement  for  a 
second  five  years,  may  be  taken  as  evidence  that 
such  an  arrangement  is  workable. 

But  whether  such  unity  of  action  is  possible  or  not, 
unity  in  another  direction  is  practicable.  Mission- 
ary conferences  in  various  fields  might  discuss  and 
draw  up  lists  of  works  that  would  be  of  immediate 
importance  in  the  areas  in  which  their  work  lies. 
Such  programmes  would  not  always  be  fulfilled. 
That  is  the  fate  of  programmes.  But  they  would 
direct  the  minds  of  those  who  might  help  in  this 
work,  and  would  show  what  is  immediately  needed. 
Much  that  has  been  written  uselessly  would  not 
have  been  written,  and  much  that  ought  to  have 
been  written  would  now  be  in  print,  if  there  had 
been  some  thoughtful  discussion  of  the  subject. 

A Warning.  It  is  not  a good  sign  for  the  future 
of  vernacular  literature,  whether  Christian  or  non- 
Christian,  in  South  India  that  so  much  of  it  is  the 
direct  work  of  Europeans  or  is  prepared  under 
European  suggestion,  while  accomplished  Indians 
write  in  English  for  a wider  audience,  the  educated 
community  throughout  India.  Things  may  be  bet- 
ter in  other  parts  of  India,  though  the  list  of  jour- 
nals published  in  India  scarcely  gives  ground  for 
much  hope.  In  any  case  the  condition  of  matters 
in  regard  to  Christian  vernacular  literature  is  such 
that  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  if  in  any  mission  there 
is  an  Indian  clergyman  or  pastor,  or  if  in  any 
congregation  there  is  an  Indian  dayman  who  can 
write  terse,  simple,  idiomatic,  racy  vernacular — not 
in  the  style  of  the  pandits — -that  some  way  will  be 
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found  to  encourage  him  and  to  give  him  oppor- 
tunity to  stir  up  the  gift  that  is  in  him. 

A Suggestion.  On  the  other  hand  there  can 
be  no  hesitation  in  accepting  the  encourage- 
ment that  lies  in  the  increased  effort  to  use  and 
circulate  Christian  books  in  many  missions. 
And  this  is  distinctly  the  best  method  of  enabl- 
ing more  to  be  done  for  Christian  literature  by 
the  publishing  societies.  Not  one  of  the  publish- 
ing societies  in  North  or  South  India,  in  Burma 
or  in  Ceylon,  has  any  rich  endowments,  or  reserve 
fund,  or  long  list  of  subscribers.  And  they  gener- 
ally largely  depend  on  the  profits  that  they  make 
by  the  sale  of  educational  publications  to  meet  the 
cost  of  the  books  that  are  essential  to  the  Christian 
community,  but  which  have  to  be  published  at  cost 
price  to  put  them  within  the  reach  of  those  who 
need  it.  More  might  be  done,  more  ought  to  be 
done  in  this  direction,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  awakened  interest  will  lead  to  further  advance 
in  this  direction  in  the  immediate  future.  Every 
increase  in  circulation  makes  the  publication  of 
new  books  more  possible.  And  every  new  Chris- 
tian book  published  is  an  additional  strength  to  the 
Christian  worker. 


2.  English  Christian  Literature 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  PASSMORE,  SECRETARY,  C.  L.  S.,  MADRAS 

The  question  of  the  publication  of  English  Chris- 
tian literature  in  India  is  by  no  means  an  unimport- 
ant one,  nor  is  it  an  easy  subject  to  deal  with.  The 
collection  of  material  is  the  initial  difficulty  and 
there  are  other  matters  that  have  been  little,  if  any, 
less  difficult  than  that.  As  far  as  I can  discover,  by 
far  the  largest  output  of  any  society  or  organization 
22 
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of  any  kind  in  the  English  language  is  made  by  the 
Christian  Literature  Society  for  India.  We  are 
dealing  now  with  the  year  1911 ; and  with  general 
Christian  literature  ; and  during  that  year  no  less 
than  143,225  copies  containing  8,115,300  pages  have 
been  printed  by  this  Society.  In  addition  to  this  a 
large  number  of  school  books  have  been  issued  in 
English  during  the  year  both  by  the  Home  Society 
and  by  the  Madras  Branch ; the  former  issued 
279,000  copies  containing  29,142,600  pages,  and  the 
latter  182,064  copies  containing  15,520,000  pages,  or 
a grand  total  in  distinctively  Christian  literature 
in  English  for  the  Society  as  a whole  of  604,289 
volumes  containing  52,777,900  pages.  In  these 
figures  there  are  included  a number  of  publications 
which  range  from  the  booklet  of  only  a few  pages 
to  the  volume  of  some  hundreds. 

Among  others  the  following  have  been  published 
during  the  year:  An  edition  of  Dr.  Mott’s  Decisive 
Hour  of  Christian  Missions  and  his  Secret  Prayer 
Life;  Dr.  King’s  Fight  for  Character;  Our  Indian 
Sunday  Schools  by  Annett;  Three  Goats  to  Nit  by 
E.  R.  Newing  ; Prayer  by  L.  P.  Larsen  ; Ghaswas 
and  Sariyas  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Sell,  D.D. ; Report  of 
the  Industrial  Conference ; A Primer  of  Hinduism 
by  J.N.  Farquhar,  M.A.;  A Mirror  of  the  Hindu  Philo- 
sophical Systems  (second  edition)  by  Nathaniel 
Goreh  ; Karma  and  Redemption  (second  edition) 
by  A.  G.  Hogg,  M.A.  Two  important  magazines 
are  issued  by  the  Society,  one  monthly  and  the 
other  quarterly,  namely  Progress  and  the  Indian 
Interpreter.  In  addition  to  these,  there  is  the 
C.  L.  S.  Indian  Bookman  which  is  issued  quarterly 
and  circulates  among  all  the  missionary  fraternity 
in  the  country.  This  gives  from  time  to  time  ac- 
counts of  work  that  is  being  done  both  in  English 
and  the  vernaculars  by  the  C.  L.  S.  and  other 
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societies  as  well  as  by  private  effort,  with  reviews 
of  books  published  both  in  India  and  elsewhere. 
From  other  presses  and  publishing  societies  there  are 
a number  of  publications  issued,  including  several 
weeklies  and  monthlies,  such  for  example  as  the 
Epiphany  published  by  the  Oxford  Mission,  Calcutta, 
The  Indian  Witness  published  by  the  M.  E.  Publish- 
ing House,  Calcutta,  The  Bombay  Guardian,  Bombay, 
The  Christian  Patriot , Madras,  The  Baptist  Mission- 
ary Review,  Cuttack,  The  Indian  Standard.  Ajmer, 
and  others,  most  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  list  of 
newspapers  and  magazines  given  elsewhere. 

There  are,  however,  few,  if  any,  other  societies, 
or  printing  houses,  that  attempt  much  in  the  way 
of  Christian  literature  in  English,  save  in  the  form 
of  reports  of  work  or  magazines  and  newspapers. 
In  regard  to  these  societies  it  seems  impossible  to 
obtain  exact  figures  of  their  outturn;  but  when  all 
the  facts  are  taken  into  account  there  is  certainly 
strong  reason  for  supposing  that  the  outturn  of 
Christian  literature  in  English  is  far  from  meeting 
the  requirements  of  the  ever  increasing  number  of 
Indians,  who  are  not  only  able  to  read  English,  but 
who  are  demanding  English.  One  of  the  results  of 
this  is  that  a large  number  of  cheap  and  objection- 
able books  and  pamphlets  which  are  imported  are 
read  widely  by  Indians.  A while  ago  such  things 
as  Ingersoll’s  books  seemed  to  have  a considerable 
run.  More  recently  books  of  a different  class  have 
been  in  demand;  a number  of  them  novels  of  a kind 
not  particularly  creditable  to  their  producers.  The 
need  of  the  hour  is  a distinctly  Christian  type  of 
literature  in  English  which  would  be  attractive 
and  at  the  same  time  reasonably  cheap.  The  Indian 
is  wholly  unable,  as  a general  rule,  to  pay  for 
expensive  books,  and  all  the  literature  that  is  pro- 
vided for  him  must  be  low  in  price. 
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Dr.  John  Murdoch,  who  was  for  many  years  the 
Secretary  of  the  Christian  Literature  Society,  did  a 
great  deal  towards  achieving  this  end.  He  pub- 
lished a large  number  of  books,  many  of  which  it 
is  true  were  only  compilations,  often  rather  poorly 
printed,  and  on  paper  that  was  not  altogether  de- 
sirable ; but  he  discovered  what  the  Indian  wanted. 
He  sacrificed  appearances  and  met  the  need  to  some 
extent.  During  recent  years,  however,  two  things 
have  occurred  which  make  for  a considerable  change. 
Tastes  have  altered  and  the  cost  of  printing  has 
increased.  The  type  of  book  published  twenty-five 
or  thirty  years  ago  would  hardly  be  looked  at  to-day. 
It  must  be  better  printed  and  on  better  paper  ; conse- 
quently it  costs  more  ; and  the  problem  of  English 
Christian  literature  for  India  is  becoming  more  com- 
plicated and  difficult  by  reason  of  these  changes. 

On  the  one  hand,  if  an  antidote  is  to  be  provided 
to  much  of  the  unworthy  literature  that  is  circulat- 
ing in  India  it  must  be  in  the  form  of  a better 
literature  which  is  equally  cheap.  That  means  the 
disappearance  of  all  profits.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
such  a literature  is  to  be  provided,  and  there  are 
few  engaged  in  missionary  work  who  would  not  be 
prepared  to  admit  the  great  necessity  of  it,  it  is  of 
the  greatest  importance  that  help  towards  it  should 
be  forthcoming  either  in  the  form  of  grants  to  such 
societies  as  exist  for  the  production  of  literature, 
or  in  the  form  of  subsidies  on  publications. 

A sensible,  healthy,  attractive  literature  in 
English,  specially  suited  to  Indian  requirements 
and  tastes  would  provide  the  most  effective  bulwark 
possible  against  the  spread  of  sedition ; while  a 
distinctively  Christian  literature  dealing  in  a sym- 
pathetic manner  with  the  problems  of  a religious 
character  which  are  continually  presenting  them- 
selves to  Indian  minds,  would  prove  a most  efficient 
evangelizing  agency. 


CHAPTER  XV 


Christian  Magazines  and 
Newspapers 

THIS  chapter  is  essentially  a part  of  the  preceding. 
The  periodical  literature  of  the  Christian  propa- 
ganda is  a no  unimportant  element  in  the  output  of 
our  literature.  Indeed,  from  the  standpoint  of  quan- 
tity, it  bulks  considerably  larger  than  all  books  and 
tracts  put  together.  And,  what  is  also  important,  it 
is  by  far  the  most  thoroughly  read  of  all  the  products 
of  our  publishing  houses.  Hence  the  relative  and 
absolute  importance  of  this  department  of  literature. 

We  append  to  this  chapter  a list  of  the  English 
and  the  vernacular  Christian  periodicals  of  India. 
We  do  not  claim  for  the  list  either  completeness  or 
absolute  accuracy.  But  in  both  cases  it  approxi- 
mates to  the  truth,  is  fuller  than  any  list  of  the  past, 
and  has  therefore  some  value. 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  are  altogether  131 
magazines  and  newspapers  identified  with  our  cause 
in  India,  of  which  sixty-seven  are  in  the  English 
language,  and  sixty-four  in  the  vernaculars.  Of 
these,  four  are  published  by  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  the  output  of  vernacular  papers  the 
Tamil  language,  as  we  might  expect,  takes  prece- 
dence with  ten  periodicals  to  its  credit.  Periodi- 
cals in  Urdu  and  Roman  Urdu  are  eight  in  number. 
The  Bengali  and  Karen  languages  follow  with 
seven  each,  Kanarese  with  six,  Telugu  and  Marathi 
each  with  five,  Hindi  and  Gujarathi  each  with  four, 
and  Sinhalese  with  three.  Magazines  are  also  pub- 
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lished  in  the  Khasi,  Garo,  Tibetan,  Assamese  and 
Burmese  tongues. 

The  circulation  of  this  periodical  literature  is 
naturally  limited.  A rough  estimate  of  the  aggre- 
gate circulation  of  all  these  magazines  and  papers 
would  make  them  not  to  exceed  100,000  copies. 
But  this  number  should  probably  be  multiplied  by 
four  in  order  to  approximate  to  the  number  of  the 
regular  readers  of  “the  same. 

Among  these  periodical  products  of  our  presses 
twenty-one  are  weekly,  six  semi-weekly,  seventy 
monthly,  two  bi-monthly  and  twenty-eight  are 
quarterly. 

There  are  a few  salient  facts  which  will  be  of 
interest  in  this  connexion. 

1.  Nearly  all  of  these  magazines  are  conducted 
and  financed  by  the  missions  and  not  by  Indians 
or  by  the  Indian  Church.  This  is  not  unexpected 
in  the  infancy  and  weakness  of  the  Indian  Church. 
Still,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  for  the  sake  of  the 
church  itself  and  in  the  interest  of  its  growing 
self-consciousness,  and  power  of  initiation  and  ex- 
pression, Indian  Christian  magazines  may  soon  be 
founded  and  widely  circulated. 

2.  We  are  glad  however  to  recognize  a few  Indian 
magazines  of  value  -such  as  the  Christian  Patriot 
of  Madras  which  has  large  possibilities  of  power 
and  usefulness  among  educated  Indian  Christians, 
but  which  is  in  financial  straits.  The  Indian 
Ladies'  Magazine  represents  the  climax  of  artistic 
taste  and  editorial  skill  among  independent  Indian 
Christian  magazines.  The  able  Editor,  Mrs.  Satthia- 
nadhan,  however,  is  carrying  a heavy  financial 
burden  in  its  conduct.  The  National  Missionary 
Society  is  conducting  its  own  magazines  in  English 
and  the  vernaculars  and  is  doing  it  well  in  the 
interest  of  its  noble  work. 
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3.  A significant  and  sad  situation  is  revealed  in 
the  fact  that  nearly  all  the  vernacular  papers  are 
edited  by  foreign  missionaries.  The  question  arises 
whether  the  Indian  Church  has  not  yet  raised  men 
who  are  competent  to  edit,  wisely  and  well,  the 
vernacular  magazines  which  represent  the  cause 
in  this  land  ? 

4.  The  paucity  of  subscribers  for  each  magazine 
and  the  consequent  large  investment  and  expense 
of  money  in  the  conduct  of  the  same  raises  the 
further  question  whether  missions,  in  certain  lan- 
guage areas  could  not  unite  more  than  they  do  in 
this  work.  Much  more  would  be  gained  by  this 
than  mere  economy  in  financing  and  conducting  the 
same. 

5.  There  is  a palpable  and  urgent  need  of  a strong 
union  Missionary  Review  for  all  India,  one  that 
would  take  even  a higher  and  stronger  position  than 
the  much  and  long  lamented  Indian  Evangelical 
Review.  The  absence  of  such  a Review  in  the  India 
of  to-day  is  as  surprising  as  it  is  lamentable. 


CHAPTER  XVI 
The  Translation  and 
Circulation  of  the  Scriptures 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  WILLIFER  YOUNG,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  BIBLE 
SOCIETY,  CALCUTTA 

OUR  purpose  in  this  chapter  is  to  present  a brief 
account  of  the  work  of  the  societies  concerned  in 
the  translation  and  distribution  of  the  Scriptures 
in  India. 

The  earliest  society  in  the  field  was  the  Society 
for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  which  began 
its  honoured  career  as  far  back  as  1698,  but  to-day 
draws  its  supplies  in  Indian  vernaculars  almost 
entirely  from  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  was  esta- 
blished the  year  1804.  The  American  Bible  Society, 
which  combined  several  smaller  institutions,  in 
1817.  The  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland 
which  united  various  Scotch  Societies  into  one 
association,  was  instituted  in  1861.  The  Bible 
Translation  Society  was  established  in  1840  to 
assist  the  brethren  connected  with  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  in  their  translations  of  the 
Scriptures  into  the  languages  of  the  East. 

Besides  these,  the  American  and  Canadian  Bap- 
tist Missions  in  India,  Burma  and  Assam  have, 
through  a number  of  years,  published  Scriptures  at 
their  own  charges  for  distribution  among  the  mem- 
bers of  their  respective  missions. 

In  India  there  are  six  Auxiliaries,  in  Ceylon  one, 
and  in  Burma  an  Agency.  These  form  integral 
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parts  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  and 
through  them  the  work  of  the  Bible  Society  is 
carried  on  in  these  three  countries. 

Including  those  versions  of  which  the  text  is  lent 
by  one  or  other  of  the  Baptist  Missions  in  India,  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  prints  the  Scrip- 
tures, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  eighty  of  the  Indian 
languages  and  dialects.  It«also  publishes  three 
versions  in  Ceylon  and  five  versions  in  Burma. 
Each  great  language  has  its  complete  Bible,  others 
have  the  New  Testament,  and  many  of  the  important 
dialects  a Gospel  or  other  Portions. 

Since  the  Bible  Society  was  founded  it  has  issued 
in  the  languages  of  India  17,500,000  copies  of  the 
Scriptures.  In  1911  the  total  circulation  in  India, 
Burma  and  Ceylon  numbered  1,009,008  copies  as 
compared  with  570,620  ten  years  ago.  The  work 
of  these  various  Auxiliaries  will  be  described  in 
the  order  in  which  they  were  established. 

Calcutta  Auxiliary.  The  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society  was  founded  on  February  21,  1811.  Pre- 
vious to  1811  the  London  Committee  had  worked 
in  India  through  a Corresponding  Committee  com- 
posed chiefly  of  the  Baptist  Missionaries  at  Seram- 
pore  and  the  Chaplains  of  Fort  William. 

The  Calcutta  Auxiliary  Bible  Society  and  the  Cor- 
responding Committee  worked  side  by  side  until  1820 
when  it  was  felt  that  one  society  was  sufficient  to 
carry  on  the  work,  a step  which  led  to  the  absorption 
of  the  Corresponding  Committee  by  the  Auxiliary. 

In  1906  the  various  Indian  and  Ceylon  Auxi- 
liaries were  re-organized,  becoming  for  all  practical 
purposes  agencies  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society,  London.  Since  then  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  has  risen  very  appreciably  whilst  the 
expenditure  has  practically  remained  the  same  as 
it  was  six  years  ago. 
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In  Bengal  the  complete  Bible  is  available  in 
Sanskrit,  Bengali,  Oriya,  Assamese,  Mundari  and 
Khasi.  The  text  of  the  Bengali  Bible  and  of  the 
Sanskrit,  Oriya,  and  Assamese  New  Testaments  is 
lent  by  the  Baptist  Societies  and  printed  with 
alterations.  The  New  Testament  is  available  in 
Tibetan,  Nepali  and  Santali  in  which  languages 
work  upon  the  Old  Testament  is  in  progress. 
Besides  these,  Portions  are  published  by  the  Cal- 
cutta Auxiliary  in  Uraon,  Malto,  Manipuri,  Bhoj- 
puri,  Bodo,  Kachari,  Rangdania-Rabha,  Dimasa, 
Lushai,  Lepcha,  Tangkhul  Naga,  Singpho,  Maga- 
dhi,  Mussalmani-Bengali,  Nagpuria,  Santali,  Lada- 
khi, and  Hindi-Kaithi.  In  Assam  the  American 
Baptist  Mission  issue  the  New  Testament  in 
Assamese  and  Garo,  and  Portions  in  Ao  Naga, 
and  Angami  Naga. 

In  1911  the  total  issues  from  the  Calcutta  Depot 
numbered  140,878  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  fifty 
languages  and  dialects  as  compared  with  29,288  in 
1861  and  2,050  in  1811.  Of  these  127,964  represent- 
ed the  actual  circulation  in  the  auxiliary’s  own 
area,  the  balance  being  circulated  through  sister 
agencies. 

The  work  of  109  Bible-women,  labouring  in  con- 
nexion with  fourteen  missionary  societies,  was 
subsidized  to  the  extent  of  Rs  10,078.  They  read 
to  an  average  of  6,000  women  each  week,  taught 
254  women  to  read  for  themselves,  distributed  334 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  as  gifts  and  sold  8,813 
copies  as  compared  with  486  given  and  4,547  sold 
in  1907. 

Ceylon  Auxiliary.  The  Colombo  Auxiliary  Bible 
Society  was  founded  in  August  1,  1812,  with 
Governor  Maitland  as  President. 

A Pali  version  of  the  New  Testament  was  begun 
and  a new  translation  of  the  Sinhalese  New  Testa- 
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ment  undertaken  to  replace  the  old  one  which  was 
faulty.  In  1823  the  whole  Sinhalese  Bible  was  in 
circulation.  Some  assistance  to  this  work  was  grant- 
ed by  the  British  Government  In  1906  the  Kandy 
and  Jaffna  Auxiliaries,  which  had  enjoyed  an  inde- 
pendent existence  for  fifty-one  and  seventy-one 
years  respectively,  were  united  with  the  Colombo 
Auxiliary. 

The  revision  of  the  Sinhalese  Bible,  occupying  a 
period  of  twenty-four  years,  was  completed  in  1909 
and  issued  in  1910.  The  only  work  upon  which 
revision  is  now  being  done  is  the  Pali  New  Testa- 
ment, originally  published  in  1835  and  printed  in 
Burmese  character.  The  new  edition  will  be 
printed  in  Sinhalese  character. 

During  1911  there  were  printed  in  Sinhalese  4,000' 
Bibles,  1,500  New  Testaments,  65,000  Sinhalese 
Old  Testament  and  New  Testament  Portions.  In 
Pali  2,000  St.  Matthew,  in  Tamil  40,000  Gospels,  a 
total  of  112,500. 

The  circulation  in  the  Island  numbered  72,783  in 
twenty-three  different  languages  of  which  Sinha- 
lese and  Tamil  accounted  for  64,865  copies. 

Sixty-eight  Bible-women  read  the  Scriptures  to 
an  average  of  3,174  women  each  week,  taught 
300  women  to  read  the  Scriptures  for  themselves 
and  distributed,  by  gift  or  sale,  127  Bibles,  115  New 
Testaments  and  3,448  Portions,  their  salaries 
amounting  to  Rs  7,332. 

Bombay  Auxiliary.  The  Bombay  Auxiliary  was 
founded  June  13,  1813  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Governor,  Sir  Evan  Nepean,  who  was  a Vice- 
President  of  the  London  Bible  Society. 

The  languages  chiefly  associated  with  Bombay 
are  Gujarati  and  Marathi. 

These  two  languages  still  absorb  the  attention  of 
the  Bombay  Auxiliary  and  in  1911  a Committee 
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was  engaged  on  the  revision  of  the  Marathi  Old 
Testament,  which  has  been  subjected  to  little  revi- 
sion since  it  was  first  issued  and  presents  special 
difficulties,  as  parts  of  the  translation  were  made 
from  the  English  Authorized  Version  and  not  from 
the  Hebrew.  During  the  year  150,000  Scripture  Por- 
tions were  printed  in  Marathi  and  55,000  in  Gujarati. 

A record  was  made  in  the  year  ending  November 
30,  1911,  with  a total  circulation  of  147,831  copies, 
of  which  140,852  were  circulated  within  the  Auxili- 
ary’s own  borders  in  thirty-one  different  languages 
and  dialects. 

Subsidies  to  the  amount  of  Rs  5,212  were  made  on 
account  of  fifty-five  Bible-women  who  read  to  3,415 
women  each  week  and  taught  117  to  read  the 
Scriptures  for  themselves,  and  sold  898  copies  of 
the  Scriptures. 

Madras  Auxiliary.  The  Madras  Auxiliary  was 
established  May  5,  1820.  It  immediately  relieved 
the  Calcutta  Society  of  a considerable  portion  of  its 
duties  and  became  responsible  for  the  supervision 
of  all  versions  in  the  languages  of  the  Southern 
Presidency.  It  has  become  the  largest  printing 
and  distributing  agency  in  India.  Its  free  con- 
tributions and  circulation  equal  those  of  two  of 
the  other  Indian  Auxiliaries.  This  is  due  in  a great 
measure  to  the  large  Christian  population,  the  rapid 
spread  of  education  and  the  excellent  organization. 

The  Madras  Committee  is  responsible  for  the 
Scriptures  in  Tamil,  Telugu,  Malayalam,  Tulu, 
Badaga,  Khondi,  Koi,  Kondani  and  Toda. 

In  Telugu,  a revision  of  the  New  Testament, 
undertaken  in  co-operation  with  the  American 
Baptist  Telugu  Mission,  is  nearly  completed  and 
there  are  prospects  of  the  whole  Telugu  country 
being  united  for  the  first  time  in  the  use  of  a single 
version  of  the  Scriptures  in  this  language.  Similar- 
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ly  a new  version  of  the  Malayalam  Bible  has 
recently  been  published. 

In  1911  twenty-five  editions  of  the  Scriptures, 
aggregating  636,000  copies,  were  published.  In 
Tamil  20,000  Bibles  and  320,000  Portions  ; in  Telugu 
5,000  Old  Testaments  and  143,000  Portions ; in 
Malayalam  10,000  Bibles  and  138,000  Portions. 
Editions  printed  included  the  revised  Telugu  New 
Testament,  large  type  Bibles  in  Tamil  and  Mala- 
yalam, and  an  experimental  edition  of  St.  Mark  in 
Romanized  Tamil.  In  Tulu,  for  the  people  of  South 
Canara,  the  Books  of  Daniel  and  Kings  were  issued 
for  the  first  time. 

In  1911  the  circulation  of  the  Scriptures  in  Madras 
Presidency  and  adjacent  Native  States  reached  the 
record  total  of  266,911,  the  average  for  the  previous 
ten  years  being  193,542  per  annum. 

Thirty-two  colporteurs  supported  by  the  Bible 
Society  accounted  for  the  sale  of  51,124  copies  of 
the  Scriptures.  The  average  sales  per  man  were 
158  in  the  Tamil  country,  147  in  the  Telugu  and 
ninety-six  in  the  Malayalam.  Among  the  pur- 
chasers 22,469  are  said  to  have  been  adult  Hindus, 
3,608  Muhammadans, 7,509  Protestants,  2,877  Roman 
Catholics,  and  13,964  school  children. 

One  hundred  and  twenty-three  Bible- women,  work- 
ing in  connexion  with  eleven  missionary  societies, 
read  to  15,333  women  each  week,  gave  away  696 
copies  of  Bibles,  New  Testaments  and  Portions  and 
sold  5,544  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  whole  or  part. 

The  North  India  Auxiliary.  The  North  India 
Auxiliary  was  founded  at  Agra  in  1845  to  relieve 
Calcutta  of  responsibilities  connected  with  Bible 
work  in  Hindustani,  Hindi  and  Persian.  Subse- 
quent to  1857  the  headquarters  were  transferred  to 
Allahabad.  Its  field  covers  the  United  Provinces 
of  Agra  and  Oudh,  Rajputana,  the  Central  Indian 
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Agency  and  those  districts  of  the  Central  Provinces 
in  which  Hindi  is  the  leading  vernacular. 

At  the  present  time  its  main  work  is  in  Hindi, 
but  it  also  prints  the  Scriptures  in  Roman  Urdu, 
Tehri,  Kurku,  Jaunsari,  Chattisgarhi,  Mandla  and 
Chindwara. 

The  total  issues  in  1911  numbered  235,346  copies 
of  the  Scriptures  of  which  186,911  were  circulated 
in  the  Auxiliary’s  own  area.  The  average  annual 
circulation  between  1890-1900  was  87,000 ; between 
1900-10,  159,000.  Two-thirds  of  the  Scriptures 
issued  were  in  Hindi,  one-fourth  in  Urdu  the  balance 
being  made  up  of  Scriptures  in  English  and  other 
languages. 

A Young  People’s  Branch,  inaugurated  in  1896, 
has  given  invaluable  help  in  interesting  the  boys 
and  girls  in  the  work  of  the  Bible  Society.  In  1896 
their  contributions  produced  Rs  30  -6  ; in  1911  sub- 
scriptions had  increased  to  Rs  927  from  no  less  than 
sixty-eight  schools. 

The  Punjab  Auxiliary.  The  Punjab  Auxiliary 
was  founded  at  Lahore  in  1863.  Its  depot  was 
•equipped  with  a stock  of  Punjabi  and  Pushtu  from 
the  North  India  Auxiliary  and  an  Urdu  New 
Testament  in  Persian  character  was  in  its  own 
press. 

In  1911  the  translation  of  the  New  Testament 
into  Punjabi-Persian  was  completed,  the  standard 
being  the  idiom  used  in  the  country  between 
Gujranwala  and  Sialkot. 

Ten  new  editions  in  Persian-UTdu,  Arabic  Sindhi, 
Hindustani  Sindhi,  were  published,  and  Gospels 
in  Persian,  Punjabi,  Sindhi  Arabic  and  Takri  or 
Chambiali  were  in  the  press.  Besides  these  the 
Punjab  Committee  is  responsible  for  work  in  Balti, 
Baluchi,  Brahui,  Kashmiri,  Pushtu,  Bunan,  and 
Kanauri. 
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The  total  issues  numbered  173,591  in  forty-eight 
languages  and  dialects.  Of  these  98,760  were  sent 
to  other  agencies  and  74,831  represented  sales  in 
the  Punjab  area.  Of  Urdu  Persian  Scriptures 
38,038  copies  were  issued,  of  Punjabi  Gurmukhi 
11,580,  of  Hindi  9,575,  of  English  6,128,  of  Sindhi 
Arabic  4,009. 

The  Young  Peoples  Branch,  enlists  the  sympathy 
and  practical  support  of  145  children  for  whom 
special  meetings  were  held.  Their  contribution  in 
the  second  year  of  working  amounted  to  Rs  272. 

The  Bangalore  Auxiliary.  The  Bangalore  Auxi- 
liary was  instituted  in  1875  ; for  many  years  pre- 
vious to  that  Bible  work  had  been  carried  on  in  con- 
nexion with  the  Madras  Auxiliary  Bible  Society. 

The  Auxiliary  is  responsible  for  the  provision  of 
the  Scriptures  in  Kanarese,  and  for  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  in  all  the  languages  spoken  in  the 
Mysore  Province. 

A thorough  revision  of  the  Bible,  to  be  undertaken 
by  a Representative  Committee,  was  projected  in 
1890.  The  New  Testament,  in  its  revised  form  is 
in  circulation  and  work  is  proceeding  on  the  Old 
Testament.  The  Pentateuch  has  been  finished  and 
the  committee  are  now  engaged  with  the  Book  of 
Psalms. 

In  1911  the  circulation  reached  a total  of  47,340 
copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  whole  or  in  part,  an 
advance  of  21,887  copies  as  compared  with  1910 
and  constituting  a record  for  this  Auxiliary  in  the 
matter  of  sales. 

A site  has  been  secured  on  which  to  build  a new 
Bible  House  in  1912. 

Burma.  The  Burma  Agency  was  established  ir. 
1899.  Previous  to  that  year  it  was  worked  from 
Madras.  The  thirteen  years  have  been  marked  by 
steady  advance  in  every  direction. 
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The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  recently 
purchased  and  revised  a Burmese  New  Testament 
translated  by  Moung  Tun  Nyein  who  is  now  en- 
gaged upon  a draft  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  First  Book  of  Psalms  is  now  ready  for  the  press. 
The  Burma  and  Ceylon  Agencies  are  uniting  to 
produce  a re-issue  of  the  Pali  New  Testament  which 
has  been  out  of  print  for  many  years.  In  Bao  or 
Toungthu  draft  translations  have  been  prepared 
of  two  of  the  Gospels.  In  Mawken  a Gospel  is 
in  course  of  preparation  for  a small  tribe  of  sea 
gypsies,  generally  known  as  Selungs,  living  in  the 
Mergai  Archipelago. 

The  circulation  in  1911  was  91,416,  of  which 
number  108  copies  only  were  given  away.  Scrip- 
tures in  Burmese  accounted  for  62,598,  Karen  for 
1,593.  In  Indian  languages  22,000  copies  were  sold, 
chiefly  to  Indian  coolies  on  their  way  up-country. 

Systematic  work  has  been  begun  in  regions  and 
for  peoples  hitherto  practically  untouched  by  mis- 
sionary effort. 

The  American  Baptist  Foreign  Mission,  Burma. 

To  the  Rev.  Adoniram  Judson,  D.D.  and  the  early 
missionaries  of  the  American  Baptist  Mission 
belong  the  honour  of  projecting  the  translations  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  chief  languages  of  Burma  for 
the  use  of  the  people  among  whom  their  missionary 
work  was  carried  on. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Burmese  New  Testament 
was  issued  in  1832  and  that  of  the  Old  Testament 
in  1838.  Since  then  there  have  followed  various 
editions  of  the  complete  Bible,  New  Testament, 
with  and  without  references,  and  Scripture  Portions. 
In  1911  the  Burmese  New  Testament  was  under- 
going careful  revision. 

In  Sgaw  Karen  the  complete  Bible  was  first 
issued  in  1861.  Other  editions  followed  and  at  the 
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present  time  the  whole  Bible,  with  references,  is 
being  stereotyped. 

In  Pwo  Karen  the  complete  Bible  was  issued  in 
1883  and  a copy  was  placed  in  the  home  of  every 
Pwo  Karen  Christian  family. 

The  Shan  Bible  was  finished  in  1892  and  was  the 
first  one  in  Burma  to  be  printed  in  full  from  stereo- 
type plates.  A revised  New  Testament  was  issued 
in  1909. 

In  Talain  a large  edition  of  the  New  Testament 
was  published  in  1847.  Between  1859  and  1899 
little,  if  any,  printing  was  done  in  this  language. 
The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  was  then  printed  and  in 
1907-8  Genesis  and  Exodus  were  issued. 

The  Kachin  Bible  was  finished  in  1911  and  in 
the  same  year  an  edition  of  the  Sgaw  Karen  Refer- 
ence New  Testament  was  in  the  press. 

Assam.  The  first  New  Testament  in  Assamese 
was  translated  from  the  Bengali  and  issued  from  the 
Serampore  Press  in  1819,  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  contributing  £500  towards  its  cost. 

Twenty-five  years  later  a new  translation  was 
done  by  the  American  Baptist  Mission  of  which 
five  separate  editions  have  been  issued  by  them. 
The  Old  Testament  produced  by  the  American 
Baptist  Mission  and  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society  working  in  co-operation  was  issued  in 
1903.  ' 

The  mission  has  also  issued,  at  its  own  charges, 
translations  done  by  its  missionaries  into  Garo, 
Angaini  Naga,  and  Ao  Naga,  and  in  co-operation 
with  the  Bible  Society  translations  into  Manipuri 
and  Tangkhul  Naga. 

The  Bible  Translation  Society.  The  Bible  Trans- 
lation Society,  an  Auxiliary  of  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society,  was  formed  in  1840,  its  funda- 
mental principle  being  ‘ that  the  words  relating  to 
23 
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the  ordinance  of  baptism  should  be  translated  by 
terms  signifying  immersion.’ 

Long  before  its  formation  Baptist  missionaries 
in  India  and  Ceylon  were  engaged  in  translating 
the  Scriptures  into  various  languages  of  the  East. 
Early  in  1801  the  first  Bengali  New  Testament  was 
printed  and  a copy  laid  on  the  Communion  Table  of 
the  Serampore  Church.  Three  months  before  the 
foundation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society 
(1804)  the  New  Testament  had  been  printed  in 
seven  Indian  languages.  The  Old  Testament  in 
Bengali  was  issued  complete  on  June  24,  1809. 

By  the  time  the  Bible  Translation  Society  was 
founded,  portions  of  the  Scriptures  had  issued  from 
the  Serampore  Press  in  no  less  than  forty  languages, 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society  contributing 
generously  to  the  cost  of  their  publication. 

The  Bible  Translation  Society  did  not  develop 
and  continue  the  whole  of  this  work,  but  gave  its 
attention  to  the  revision  and  publication  of  such 
versions  of  the  Scriptures  as  were  current  in  dis- 
tricts occupied  by  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
In  several  languages  their  translations,  with  modifi- 
cations, are  in  general  use  among  non-Baptist  com- 
munities. 

At  the  present  time  the  Bible  Translation  Society 
issues  the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  Sans- 
krit, Bengali,  Musalmani-Bengali,  Hindi,  Oriva, 
Sinhalese,  and  Kaithi  and  is  beginning  translation 
work  in  Kui,  Chakma  and  Maghi. 

The  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  The 
original  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  was 
formed  in  Glasgow  on  May  9,  1860,  with  a Board  of 
Directors,  one  half  resident  in  Edinburgh  and  the 
other  half  in  Glasgow. 

In  the  same  year  the  Glasgow  Bible  Society 
united  with  it  and  on  May  23,  1861,  there  was 
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happily  accomplished  the  union  of  the  National 
and  Edinburgh  Bible  Societies. 

The  society  co-operates  heartily  with  other  Bible 
Societies,  and  with  the  missionary  societies,  in  the 
production  and  distribution  of  the  Scriptures,  and  in 
the  half  century  between  1860  and  1910  its  annual 
circulation  rose  from  one  of  103,610  to  one  of 
2,562,346  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in  whole  or  in  part. 

In  India  its  efforts  are  confined  to  the  circulation 
of  the  Scriptures  which  it  draws  from  the  various 
Depots  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 

In  1910  the  National  Bible  Society  of  Scotland  pro- 
vided for  the  maintenance  of  223  colporteurs  in  India, 
Burma  and  Ceylon  who  are  reported  to  have  sold  in 
the  twelve  months  239,434  copies  of  the  Scriptures. 

The  Tranquebar  Tamil  Bible  Society.  In  1883 
the  Tranquebar  Tamil  Bible  Society  was  formed, 
which,  for  some  time  bought  copies  of  the  Tamil 
Bible  and  Bible  portions  and  sold  them  to  our 
Christians  at  low  prices ; and  since  1906  (the 
bi-centenary  year  of  the  Tranquebar  Mission),  the 
Tranquebar  Tamil  Bible  Society  prints  Bibles  and 
Bible  portions  at  its  own  expense  and  sells  them  at 
cheap  rates.  In  the  said  year,  1906,  the  society 
published  a revised  edition  of  Fabricius’  New  Testa- 
ment. The  society  is  supported  by  annual  sub- 
scriptions and  by  donations  and  by  Church  collec- 
tion in  all  the  churches  on  October  31  (the  Refor- 
mation Festival)  of  every  year.  The  German  Bible 
Societies  (especially  the  Saxon  Bible  Society)  have 
also  helped  the  Tranquebar  Bible  Society  with  funds. 


CHAPTER  XVII 

Protestant  Mission  Presses 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  E.  OGG,  AGENT  OF  THE  METHODIST  PUBLISHING 
HOUSE.  MADRAS 

IN  India,  Ceylon  and  Burma  there  are  upwards 
of  fifty  Protestant  mission  presses.  Although 
information  regarding  all  of  these  has  not  been 
received,  much  of  interest  will  doubtless  be  gleaned 
from  this  summary  of  data  collected.  That  the 
work  of  mission  presses  is  recognized  as  a mission- 
ary agency  that  has  deep  foundations,  both  as 
an  industrial  training  for  Christian  converts  and 
as  a means  of  disseminating  Christian  literature, 
is  manifest. 

The  Moravian  Mission  Press  at  Leh  and  Kyelang, 
Ladak,  Kashmir.  The  first  missionaries  came  in 
1857  into  the  valleys  of  the  Western  Himalayas  and 
took  Kyelang  as  their  residence.  They  soon  found 
that  it  was  necessary  to  supply  the  people  with 
editions  of  parts  of  the  New  Testament,  as  well  as 
with  school-books  and  tracts  in  Tibetan.  The 
mission  station  at  Kyelang  was  supplied  with  a 
lithographic  press.  In  1883  the  work  at  Leh  was 
started,  and  as  Kyelang  is  shut  up  in  winter  by 
snow,  Leh  got  for  the  same  reason  as  Kyelang  its 
own  press  and  is  now  the  centre  for  printing  work 
in  our  West  Himalayan  Mission. 

About  eighty  per  cent  of  work  is  done  for  the 
Moravian  Mission.  Strictly  religious  work  is  about 
fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  output.  The  mission  press 
operates  in  Tibetan. 
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These  small  lithographic  presses  are  among  their 
most  important  evangelistic  and  educational  factors 
in  those  lonely  Himalayan  valleys  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  Tibet,  where  the  Gospel  is  spreading  very 
slowly. 

The  Baptist  Mission  Press,  Calcutta,  was  establish- 
ed in  the  year  1818  by  the  Calcutta  missionaries  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  London,  England. 
Records  state  that  ‘ it  (the  press)  was  designed  to 
extend  the  usefulness  of  the  mission  by  furnishing 
facilities  for  the  printing  and  publication  of  the 
Scriptures,  religious  books,  school  books  and  tracts  ; 
and  by  raising  funds  for  its  (the  mission’s)  benevo- 
lent operations  through  the  execution  of  general 
business.’ 

Percentage  of  work  done  for  the  Baptist  Mis- 
sionary Society  eight  per  cent.  Percentage  of 
strictly  religious  work  thirty-three  and  a third  per- 
cent. Operates  in  thirty-four  languages. 

Number  of  employees  : 252  (44  Christians,  131 
Hindus  and  77  Muhammadans). 

They  estimate  that  seventy-five  per  cent  of  mis- 
sionaries have  their  work  done  at  mission  presses. 
The  strictly  religious  output  of  the  press  is  probably 
■seventy-five  to  eighty  per  cent. 

Scottish  Mission  Industries  Co.,  Ltd.,  Poona. 
The  work  was  started  to  relieve  the  missionaries  of 
responsibility  for  the  provision  of  industrial  train- 
ing for  Indian  Christians  and  famine  orphans,  and 
to  provide  employment  for  Indian  Christians. 

Operates  in  Hindustani,  Marathi  and  English. 

Employees  fifty-one,  of  whom  twenty-seven  are 
Christians,  twenty  Hindus  and  four  Muslims. 

The  Orissa  Mission  Press,  Cuttack.  The  press 
here  was  established  in  1838  for  the  printing  of  the 
Bible  in  Oriya.  It  operates  in  two  languages, 
Oriya  and  English.  All  the  mission  printing  in 
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Oriya  is  done  by  this  press.  Missionaries  in  this 
district  all  have  their  work  done  at  the  mission  press. 

Its  employees  are : Christian  fifty-six,  Hindu 
seventeen  and  Muhammadan  six. 

Irish  Presbyterian  Mission  Press,  Surat.  The 
press  was  established  on  a very  small  scale  in  the 
first  quarter  of  last  century  with  a view  to  print 
religious  publications  and  also  to  give  employment 
to  Christian  converts. 

Fifty  per  cent  of  the  work  done  is  for  the  mission 
and  the  Bible  Society.  Taking  an  average  of  the  work 
done  in  the  two  years  1910  11,  there  were  printed 
an  average  of  7,022,900  pages  of  religious  publica- 
tions and  8,554,190  pages  of  other  publications, 
mostly  educational. 

Operates  in  Gujerati,  English  and  Persian. 

The  employees  number  over  fifty,  of  whom  about 
forty-five  are  Christians  and  the  rest  are  Hindus. 

Christian  Mission  Press,  Jubbulpore.  The  press 
started  in  December  1904  primarily  to  publish  a 
vernacular  Christian  paper  for  Hindi  speaking 
Christians  of  its  own  and  such  other  missions  as 
might  feel  the  same  need  that  they  felt. 

About  1,000,000  pages  of  religious  work  are  issued 
annually,  including  mission  reports.  This  is  about 
forty  per  cent  of  the  output  of  the  press. 

Operates  in  Hindi  and  English. 

Employees  : Christians  ten,  Muhammadans  two, 
and  Hindus  four. 

At  least  ninety  per  cent  of  the  missionaries’  work 
is  done  at  mission  presses. 

‘Vernacular  Christian  publications  are  needed 
for  the  Christian  community.  A difficulty  found 
is  in  getting  satisfactory  workmen.  Our  experience 
in  training  up  Christian  workmen  has  been  that 
they  are  on  the  whole  the  most  satisfactory  sort  to 
have.  They  have  been  the  most  reliable  and  regular 
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of  all  our  men.  Of  course  we  can  train  only  a 
limited  number  in  any  one  year.  But  the  results 
have  been  good.’ 

Leipzig  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission  Press, 
Tranquebar.  It  was  started  for  the  first  time 
in  1712  by  the  first  Protestant  missionary  to 
India,  Bartholomeus  Ziegenbalg,  a German  Lu- 
theran, for  his  Tamil  Christian  literature  with 
the  help  of  his  Pietist  friends  in  Halle,  es- 
pecially August  Herman  Franke,  the  well  known 
father  of  the  orphanage  there.  It  was  still  doing 
work  in  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  date,  when  it  was  closed,  is  unknown.  Our 
Leipzig  Evangelical  Lutheran  Mission,  as  heir  of  the 
old  Danish  Halle  Mission,  re-established  the  press  in 
1861,  mainly  for  its  own  Tamil  Christian  literature. 

‘ About  ninety  per  cent  of  the  work  done  is  for 
our  own  mission.  Last  year  the  output  was 
3,227,369  pages  strictly  religious  and  427,210  pages 
of  other  matter.’ 

The  press  operates  in  Tamil,  English  and  German 
(with  Roman  letters.) 

All  employees  are  Christians. 

Press  at  Telleppalai,  Ceylon.  Work  was  started 
in  1834  because  there  was  no  press  at  all  in  North 
Ceylon  and  it  was  needed  to  do  the  work  of  the 
mission.  In  1855  it  was  handed  over  to  a native 
firm  in  the  hope  that  they  would  conduct  it  pro- 
perly ; but  in  1903  the  mission  was  obliged  to  buy 
back  what  was  left  of  it,  ‘ because,  by  carelessness 
and  mismanagement,  it  had  come  to  such  a state 
that  we  could  get  our  work  done  satisfactorily 
nowhere  except  at  the  Catholic  Press,  and  they 
would  not  do  our  religious  printing. 

About  fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  work  is  done  for 
their  own  mission.’  About  thirty  per  cent  of  the 
work  is  strictly  religious. 
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Operates  in  Tamil  and  English. 

It  employs  nine  Christians  and  seven  Hindus. 

Fully  ninety  per  cent  of  Christian  mission  work 
in  North  Ceylon,  whether  religious  or  secular,  is 
done  by  mission  presses. 

The  press  has  from  the  start  paid  its  way,  but 
this  has  been  possible  only  by  taking  in  outside 
commercial  work.  They  have  indeed  more  than 
paid  their  way  and  have  continually  made  large 
additions  to  their  buildings  and  plant  out  of  profits. 

London  Mission  Press,  Nagercoil.  The  press  was 
started  principally  for  evangelistic  purposes.  About 
eighty  per  cent  of  the  output  is  for  its  own  mission. 
485,800  copies  of  magazines  and  tracts  are  issued 
annually. 

It  operates  in  English,  Tamil  and  Malayalam. 

None  but  Christians  employed. 

The  press  is  a great  help  to  the  mission  and  its 
work  could  not  be  supplied  so  advantageously  by 
private  presses. 

A.  E.  L.  M.  Press,  Guntur.  The  press  was  started 
to  supply  the  printing  needs  of  the  mission.  About 
fifty  per  cent  of  the  publication  work  and  all  the 
job  work  produced  is  from  its  own  mission. 

All  the  publication  work  is  of  a religious  nature. 
Practically  all  the  job  work  is  secular. 

Annual  output  1,020,000  pages  in  Telugu  and 
about  100,000  pages  in  English. 

Operates  in  English  and  Telugu. 

Employees  : sixteen  Christians  and  seven  Hindus. 

Practically  all  work  for  their  missionaries  is 
done  by  the  press.  It  would  be  difficult  for  them 
to  get  along  now  without  it. 

American  Advent  Mission  Press,  Velacheri,  St. 
Thomas’  Mount,  Madras.  The  work  was  started  for 
the  purpose  of  publishing  Christian  literature. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  work  done  is  for  its  own 
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mission.  Eighty  per  cent  of  output  is  strictly 
religious. 

Operates  in  Tamil,  English,  Malayalam,  Telugu 
and  Kanarese. 

Annual  output  750,000  pages. 

A.  M.  Lenox  Press,  Pasumalai.  The  press  was 
started  because  it  was  felt  that  that  the  mission 
ought  to  have  near  at  hand  a means  for  doing  its 
own  printing  and  for  the  dissemination  of  religious 
literature.  Though  the  press  has  never  had  an 
appropriation  from  the  mission  for  its  work,  and 
has  only  at  infrequent  intervals  received  any  finan- 
cial help  at  all,  it  has  done  a much  larger  religious 
work  than  secular,  and  has  always  been  looked 
upon  as  a part  of  the  mission  work  and  not  as  a 
business  enterprise. 

Last  year  the  total  output  of  the  press  was 
estimated  at  2,800,000  pages  and  of  this  about 
133,000  was  printed  for  bodies  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  mission. 

About  forty-five  per  cent  of  the  output  is  strictly 
religious  and  amounted  to  1,260,000  pages  for  1911. 

Operates  in  English  and  Tamil. 

Employees:  twenty-one  Christians  and  one  Hindu. 

This  press  has  added  several  thousands  of  rupees 
worth  of  property  to  the  mission  while  receiving 
very  little  in  return.  More  money  should  be  put 
into  the  writing  and  printing  of  Christian  literature 
and  Scriptures  so  that  the  word  might  have  free 
course  and  all  men  might  read  and  know  the  truth. 

Mission  Press  at  Benagaria  prints  almost  exclu- 
sively religious  works  and  school  books  in  Santali 
for  use  in  its  own  mission.  It  has  printed  a second 
edition  of  the  New  Testament  in  Santali  for  the 
Bible  Society.  Christians  only  are  employed  in  it. 

American  Arcot  Mission  Press,  Arni.  It  is  a 
depot  of  the  Industrial  school  to  teach  the  rules 
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and  practice  of  the  trade  to  the  school  boys  who 
study  for  that  purpose.  Probably  seventy-five  per 
cent  of  the  work  is  religious. 

Operates  in  English  and  Tamil. 

A good  mission  press  in  this  district,  where  print- 
ing in  all  its  details  could  be  very  carefully  taught 
and  the  practical  and  commercial  sides  of  the  work 
drilled  in,  would  certainly  justify  its  existence. 

Wesleyan  Mission  Press,  Mysore.  From  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Mysore  Mission  the  missionaries 
have  realized  the  need  of  providing  Christian  liter- 
ature for  the  people.  Then  there  was  no  printing 
press  in  the  State,  and  Kanarese  printing  was  ob- 
tained with  difficulty.  In  1840  the  mission  press 
was  established  in  Bangalore,  having  issued  con- 
siderably more  than  a million  books  and  tracts. 
The  first  complete  Kanarese  Bible  was  printed  at 
this  press.  The  present  method  of  casting  Kana- 
rese type  was  devised  by  our  missionaries  who  have 
thus  made  all  Kanarese  printers  their  debtors. 
When  the  Vrittanta  Patrike  was  started  by  Mr. 
Haigh  in  1887  the  need  of  a press  was  greatly  felt, 
and  in  1890  it  was  found  necessary  to  re-establish 
the  mission  press  in  Mysore  city.  It  has  rapidly 
developed,  and  to-day  it  turns  out  as  much  work  as 
it  did  in  its  most  palmy  days.  Printing  is  carried 
on  in  Kanarese  and  English,  half-tone  blocks  are 
prepared,  type-casting  is  done  and  book-binding  in 
all  its  branches  is  done.  The  press  is  also  an 
industrial  training  institution  for  Christian  youths. 

The  percentage  of  work  which  is  done  for  their 
own  mission  would  amount  to  about  thirty  per  cent. 
The  percentage  of  religious  books,  including  mission 
reports  amount  to  about  sixty-five  per  cent. 

Operates  in  Kanarese  and  English. 

Number  of  employees:  thirty  Christians  and 
thirty  Hindus. 
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Nearly  100  per  cent  of  the  Christian  publications 
in  our  district  are  printed  by  mission  presses. 

The  American  Baptist  Mission  Press,  Rangoon. 
This  press  was  started  in  1816.  During  1911, 
seventy-one  different  books  of  a religious  and  edu- 
cational nature  in  ten  languages. 

Employees  number  225. 

The  Methodist  Publishing  House,  Madras.  The 
press  was  started  in  1885  in  a humble  way  in  a 
church  parsonage. 

About  forty  per  cent  of  output  is  strictly 
religious. 

Operates  in  English,  Tamil,  Telugu,  Kanarese, 
and  Hindustani. 

The  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  has  three  press- 
es in  India,  at  Madras,  Calcutta  and  Lucknow. 

The  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  Christian 
Knowledge  has  run  a large  and  prosperous  press 
establishment  for  many  years  in  Madras  and  turns 
out  more  Christian  literature,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  Christian  publishing  house  in  India.  It  is 
constantly  adding  to  its  facilities  and  increasing 
its  output. 

The  Christian  Literature  Society  in  Madras  has 
recently  added  to  its  equipment  a printing  outfit 
which,  though  not  very  large,  is  effective  and  up  to 
date.  The  present  volume  has  been  printed  by  it. 

Note. — A thorough  study  of  the  work  done  by  all  these  mission 
publishing  bouses,  is  necessary  in  order  to  appreciate  their  great 
usefulness  and  helpfulness  to  the  missionary  cause  They  not 
only  train  every  year  hundreds  of  Christian  youth  in  a good  trade, 
they  also  furnish  work  for  thousands  of  Indian  Christians  and 
invite  and  stimulate  missionaries  and  others  to  create  a Christian 
literature  that  they  may  publish  and  disseminate  the  same.  Ed. 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

Medical  Missions  in  India 

BY  THE  REV  J.  M.  MACPHAIL,  M.A.,  M.D.,  BAMDAH,  EDITOR  OF 
'MEDICAL  MISSIONS  IN  INDIA' 

The  medical  missionary  work  that  is  being  carried 
on  in  India  to-day  may  be  reviewed  either  geographi- 
cally, according  to  the  distribution  of  agencies,  or 
denominationally.  Although  there  is  no  depart- 
ment of  mission  work  in  which  sectarian  differences 
are  less  felt,  the  latter  is  on  the  whole  the  more 
convenient  plan,  as  tending  to  more  conciseness  and 
a minimum  of  repetition — important  considerations 
in  view  of  the  space  that  is  available. 

The  missionary  society  that  has  the  largest 
number  of  stations  in  India  where  medical  work  is 
done  is  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland.  But 
if  the  several  Anglican  societies  are  taken  together, 
—the  Church  of  England  holds  the  first  place.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  group  of  Presbyterian  medical 
missions  constitute  by  far  the  largest  denominational 
unit  in  the  field. 

In  1905  the  Medical  Missionary  Association  of 
India  was  organized,  and  an  annual  summary  of 
medical  statistics  appears  in  its  quarterly  journal, 
Medical  Missions  in  India.  The  work  may  be  briefly 
described  here  in  the  order  which  is  followed  in 
that  summary.  The  total  number  of  medical  mis- 
sionaries at  the  end  of  1911  was  335 — 118  men  and 
217  women. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  comes  first,  and 
the  most  compact  group  of  medical  missions  is  that 
which  it  maintains  on  the  North-West  frontier,  at 
Kashmir,  Peshawar,  Bannu,  Quetta,  and  Dera  Ismail 
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Khan,  and  at  Amritsar  and  Multan  in  the  Punjab. 
The  Srinagar  hospital  is  one  of  the  best  known  in 
all  India  and  carries  on  a very  extensive  work  not 
only  among  the  local  population  but  also  among 
numerous  tribesmen  attracted  by  its  fame  from 
many  remote  regions  across  the  frontier.  In  1910 
the  number  of  dispensary  cases  was  23,643  and  the 
number  of  operations  performed  2,753.  A few  years 
ago  a hospital  for  women  and  children  was  founded 
at  Islamabad  in  Kashmir  by  the  traveller,  Mrs. 
Bishop,  in  memory  of  her  husband,  and  placed  under 
the  C.M.S.  There  were  nearly  16,000  attendances 
at  dispensary  and  255  in-patients  in  1910.  Pesha- 
war hospital  comes  next.  In  its  wards  most  of  the 
patients  are  Muhammadans  and  the  majority  is 
sometimes  made  up  of  trans-frontier  tribesmen.  In- 
patients (all  the  figures  quoted  except  when  specially 
indicated  as  otherwise  are  for  1910)  numbered  over 
1,600  and  dispensary  attendances  over  60,000.  An- 
other large  frontier  hospital,  which  also  ministers 
largely  to  wild  hillmen  from  over  the  border,  is  at 
Bannu.  Statistic,  1,309  in-patients,  31,431  dispensary 
patients  with  a total  attendance  of  67,887  and  2,753 
operations.  Quetta  hospital  has  over  1,000  in- 
patients and  nearly  37,000  attendance  at  dispensary. 
At  Dera  Ismail  Khan  there  is  a hospital  with  409 
in-patients  and  44,880  attendances  at  dispensary. 
There  was  formerly  a medical  mission  at  Dera  Ghazi 
Khan,  but  it  has  been  swept  away  by  the  Indus, 
along  with  most  of  the  town,  and  the  staff 
has  been  distributed  among  the  other  hospi- 
tals. The  medical  work  at  Amritsar  is  on  a 
large  scale,  especially  in  the  dispensary  de- 
partment where  146,141  attendances  were  recorded. 
There  were  also  463  in-patients.  The  hospital  at 
Multan  is  for  women,  where  1,121  in-patients  were 
treated,  6,722  attendances  recorded  at  dispensary. 
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and  1,654  operations  performed.  The  medical  work 
of  the  C.M.S.,  at  first  confined  to  the  frontier,  has, 
through  the  force  of  circumstances,  extended  in  seve- 
ral directions.  Dr.  A.  Jukes  works  at  Kotgur  near 
Simla,  Mrs.  Birkett,  M.D.,  among  the  Bhils  at  Lusa- 
dia  in  the  Central  Provinces,  and  there  is  the  large 
mission  at  Ranaghat  in  Bengal,  founded  by  Mr. 
James  Monro,  C.  B.,  and  his  family  and  afterwards 
handed  over  to  the  C.  M.  S.  Dispensary  attend- 
ance nearly  50,000,  in-patients  755.  The  Church  of 
England  Zanana  Mission  shares  the  burden  of  the 
work  in  the  North  West,  maintaining  hospitals  at 
Peshawar,  Quetta,  Tarn  Taran,  Dera  Ismail  Khan, 
Amritsar  and  elsewhere.  In  Bengal  there  is  work 
at  Calcutta,  Bally,  Krishnagar,  and  Mankar,  under 
Dr.  Veleska  von  Himpe,  assisted  by  several  work- 
ers with  Indian  qualifications.  There  is  also  a 
large  hospital  at  Bangalore,  with  an  extension  at 
Channapatna,  and  at  Khammamett  with  dispensa- 
ries elsewhere.  Dr.  Mary  Lungley  works  at  Pena- 
gar  near  Jubbulpore.  Two  University  Missions, 
the  Cambridge  at  Delhi  and  Cawnpore,  and  the 
Dublin  at  Hazaribagh  and  Chitarpur,  are  affiliated 
to  the  S.  P.  G.  St.  Stephen’s  Hospital  at  Delhi, 
carries  on  a great  work  among  women,  with  branch- 
es at  Karnal  and  Rewari.  The  hospital  at  Cawn- 
pore is  staffed  by  Drs.  Gibson,  Dawson  and  Price. 
In  the  Dublin  Mission  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hearn  works 
among  the  men  and  Drs.  Eva  Jellett  and  Caroline 
O’Meara  among  the  women.  The  S.  P.  G.  is  also 
represented  at  Murhu  in  Chota  Nagpur,  at  Rawal- 
pindi, at  Rurki  and  by  three  doctors  in  South  India 
who  have  recently  begun  work  at  Iski,  Nazareth, 
and  Ramnad. 

Passing  to  Presbyterian  Missions,  we  find  a large 
group  under  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
in  Rajputana,  several  of  them  in  Native  States  and 
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liberally  helped  by  the  rulers  thereof.  At  Ajmer 
the  hospital  is  at  present  under  Dr.  Theodore  Chal- 
mers, while  work  among  women  is  carried  on  by  Drs. 
Susan  Campbell  and  Helen  Macmillan.  There  are 
also  hospitals  at  Udaipur,  Jodhpur  and  Nasirabad, 
and  Dr.  Lillias  Thomson  has  recently  begun  work 
in  Jaipur.  In  Western  India  Dr.  Rutter  Williamson 
is  building  a Henry  Drummond  Memorial  Hospital 
at  Poona.,  at  a cost  of  Rs  150,000.  Drs.  Mowat  and 
Stevenson  are  at  work  in  the  Nizam’s  Dominions, 
the  former  at  Jalna,  the  latter  at  Parbhani,  and 
Dr.  Lazarus  has  a large  dispensary  at  Thana.  The 
medical  mission  at  Aden  under  Drs.  J.  C.  Young 
and  Macrae  may  also  be  mentioned.  In  the  Cen- 
tral Provinces  the  Mure  Memorial  Hospital  for 
Women  at  Nagpur  has  a staff  of  three  doctors. 
There  is  a hospital  at  Bhandara,  and  also  at 
Wardha.  In  Bengal  Dr.  Muir  works  at  Kalna,  and 
there  are  three  medical  missions  in  the  Santal 
country,  at  Pachamba,  at  Tisri  and  at  Chakai  or 
Bamdah.  In  Madras  there  are  the  Christina  Rainy 
hospitals  for  women  at  Royapuram,  and  at  Conjee- 
verarn.  The  Church  of  Scotland  has  a large  medical 
mission  for  women  at  Poona,  and  another  at  Gujerat 
in  the  Punjab.  General  medical  work  is  done  at 
Jalalpur  in  the  Punjab  at  the  hill  state  of  Chamba 
and  at  Kalimpong.  There  is  also  a woman’s  mission 
at  Sholinghur  in  Madras.  The  Canadian  Presby- 
terians maintain  hospitals  for  women  at  Neemuch, 
Indore  and  Dhar.  General  work  is  done  at  Rutlam, 
Amkhut,  Ujjain,  and  Barwaha.  The  American 
United  Presbyterian  Mission  in  the  Punjab  has 
hospitals  for  women  at  Jhelum  and  Sialkot,  and 
also  general  work  under  Dr.  M.  M.  Brown  at 
Sargodha.  The  largest  medical  mission  of  the 
American  Presbyterian  Church  is  at  Miraj,  in  the 
South  Maratha  country,  about  1,500  in-patients 
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and  2,600  operations,  and  the  other  stations  of  the 
same  mission  in  the  West  are  Vengurla,  Kodoli, 
and  Kolhapur.  In  the  Punjab  and  United  Provin- 
ces Dr.  M.  B.  Carleton  works  at  Sabathu,  Drs. 
Jessica  Carleton  and  Annie  Marston  at  Ambala, 
Dr.  Maud  Allen  at  Ferozepore,  Dr.  C.  W.  Forman 
at  Kasur,  Dr.  Sarah  E.  Sweezey  at  Allahabad,  and 
Drs.  Anna  Fullerton  and  Annie  Young  at  Fategarh. 
The  English  Presbyterians  have  two  medical  mis- 
sionaries in  Rajshahi  in  Bengal,  atNaogaon  and  at 
Rampur  Boalia.  The  Welsh  Presbyterians  have 
work  at  Jowai  in  the  Jaintia  Hills,  at  Fort  Aijal 
among  the  Lushais,  and  at  Karimganj  in  Eastern 
Bengal,  Dr.  Harriet  Davies  represents  the  Ameri- 
can Welsh  Presbyterians  at  Habiganj  in  Eastern 
Bengal.  Dr.  Jeannie  Grant  represents  the  United 
Original  Secession  Church  of  Scotland  at  Seoni  in 
the  Central  Provinces  Recently  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  New  Zealand  have  began  a medical  mis- 
sion at  Jagadhri  in  the  Punjab.  The  Irish  Presby- 
terians have  a General  Hospital  at  Anand  in  Guje- 
rat,  and  women’s  work  at  Borsad  and  at  Broach. 
The  Arcot  Mission  is  also  Presbyterian,  working 
at  Ranipettai,  at  Vellore,  at  Madanapalle  and  at 
Tindivanum. 

The  Congregational  Missions  are  the  London  and 
the  American  Board.  The  Travancore  Mission  of 
the  L.  M.  S.  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  world  and 
one  of  the  oldest  in  India.  Drs.  J.  Davidson  and 
O.  O.  Bulloch  at  Neyoor  superintend  an  extensive 
work  carried  on  by  a large  staff  of  locally-trained 
medical  evangelists.  No  less  than  3,473  in-patients 
and  105,990  out-patients  were  treated  and  7,742 
operations  were  performed.  Dr.  Myfanwy  Rees  has 
recently  begun  work  for  women  at  Erode.  Another 
large  hospital  is  at  Jammalamadugu  in  the  Cudda- 
pah  District  Other  L.  M.  S.  medical  missions  exist 
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at  Kachwa  in  Mirzapore,  at  Almora  and  at  Jiaganj 
in  Bengal.  The  American  Board’s  medical  missions 
are  in  the  Marathi  Mission,  at  Madura  and  in 
Ceylon.  In  the  first  there  is  a women’s  hospital 
at  Ahmednagar,  while  general  work  is  done  at 
Rahuri,  at  Wai,  at  Bombay  and  at  Satara.  At 
Madura  the  general  hospitals  are  under  three  doc- 
tors. In  Ceylon  two  doctors  work  in  the  general 
hospital  at  Manipay,  Jaffna,  and  there  is  a women’s 
hospital  at  Inuvil. 

Among  the  Baptists  the  English  B.  M.  S.  has  a 
hospital  at  Palwal  in  the  Punjab  and  at  Chandra- 
ghona  in  Eastern  Bengal.  The  Baptist  Zanana  Mis- 
sionary Society  has  a hospital  at  Bhiwani  at  Palwal 
and  at  Dholpur  the  first  two  in  the  Punjab  and  the 
last  in  the  United  Provinces,  also  at  Berhampore 
in  Ganjam  and  at  Russelkonda.  The  American 
Baptist  Foreign  Missionary  Society  has  medical 
missions  in  Burma,  Assam  and  the  Telugu  country, 
at  Haka,  at  Kengtung,  at  Mongnai,  at  Loikaw, 
at  Taunggyi  and  at  Mandalay  in  Burma.  The 
Assam  stations  are  Tura,  Sadaya,  Kohima  and 
Impur.  The  Telugu  stations  are  at  Nellore,  for 
women,  at  Hanamakonda  and  at  Udayagiri.  The 
Canadian  Baptists  have  work  at  Pithapuram  in 
Godaveri,  at  Sompet  and  at  Chicacole  in  Ganjam, 
and  at  Akidu  and  at  Vuyyuru  in  Kistna.  The 
American  Free  Will  Baptists  have  work  at  Bala- 
sore  and  at  Lalgarh  in  Bengal.  The  New  Zealand 
Baptists  have  a hospital  at  Chandpur  in  Eastern 
Bengal.  The  English  Wesleyans  carry  on  work 
chiefly  among  women  in  South  India.  A hospital 
at  Mysore  is  staffed  by  two  doctors.  Hassan, 
Ikkadu,  Medak,  Nizamabad,  Nagari  and  a new 
hospital  at  Madras  are  the  principal  other  stations. 
The  American  Methodist  Episcopal  Missions  are, 
Bareilly  (women),  Bhot,  Brindabun,  Baroda,  Kolar 
24 
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(chiefly  for  women)  and  Bidar.  The  Christian 
Mission  (Disciples  of  Christ)  work  in  the  C.  P.  and 
U.  P.  at  Bilaspur,  Bina,  Damoh,  Harda,  Hatta, 
Kulpahar,  Mahoba,  Mungela,  Pendra  Road,  and 
Rath.  The  Zanana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission  has 
hospitals  at  Benares,  Patna,  Lucknow  and  Nasik. 
The  Basel  Mission  has  two  medical  stations,  at 
Calicut  and  at  Gudag-Betgeri.  The  Salvation  Army 
has  hospitals  at  Nagercoil,  at  Anand,  atMoradabad 
and  at  Ani. 

The  American  Evangelical  Lutheran  Church 
has  hospitals  at  Guntur,  with  a branch  at  Chirala, 
one  at  Rajahmundry  also  at  Bhimavarum,  all 
for  women.  At  Ludhiana  there  is  the  Memorial 
Hospital  in  connexion  with  the  School  of  Medicine, 
and  also  the  Charlotte  Hospital  of  the  Ludhiana 
Zanana  and  Medical  Mission.  Dr.  Alice  Um- 
pherston  also  works  in  connexion  with  the  latter 
mission  at  Phillour.  The  American  Women’s  Union 
have  a hospital  at  Jhansi  and  work  at  Fatehpur 
and  Cawnpore. 

The  Church  of  Sweden  has  a hospital  at  Tirupa- 
tur  and  the  Danish  Church  has  one  at  Tirukoilur. 
The  American  Mennonite  Mission  has  a hospital 
at  Mulkapett  and  at  Dhamtari,  C.  P.  The  Ameri- 
can Churches  of  God  have  work  at  Ulubaria  in 
Bengal.  Dr.  Charlotte  E.  Pring  works  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Godaveri  Delta  Mission.  The  Poona 
and  India  Village  Mission  has  Dr.  Ethel  Ambrose 
at  Pandharpur.  Independent  Missions  are  conduct- 
ed at  Hoti  Mardan  on  the  N.  W.  Frontier,  at 
Ahbottabad,  at  Belgaum,  at  Lohaghat,  at  Tanak- 
pur  and  at  Pubna.  The  Almora  Sanitorium  is  the 
result  of  interdenominational  co-operation. 

The  returns  for  1910  were  far  from  complete,  but 
the  totals  were  about  50,000  in-patients,  over  a 
million  out-patients  making  over  three  million 
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attendances,  and  over  56,000  surgical  operations. 
No  space  has  been  available  to  mention  the  nursing 
staff ; and  the  teaching  institutions,  such  as  those 
at  Agra  and  Ludhiana,  are  described  elsewhere. 

The  object  which  is  served  by  all  this  work  may 
be  said  to  be  three-fold — evangelistic,  educative  and 
philanthropic.  As  an  evangelistic  agency  medical 
missions  have  been  and  still  are  of  special  value  in 
pioneer  work.  It  may  be  noticed  that  the  largest 
medical  missions  in  India  are  in  Native  States  and 
on  the  north-west  frontier.  In  many  of  these 
places  a foothold  could  only  be  obtained  for  Chris- 
tian missions  by  means  of  medical  work,  and  in 
several  cases  this  is  still  the  only  form  of  mission- 
ary enterprise  that  is  permitted.  Many  of  the 
rulers  of  Native  States  not  only  sanction  such  work 
but  actively  support  it  with  grants  of  land  and  gifts 
of  buildings.  By  means  of  medical  missions  not 
only  is  the  prejudice  of  Muhammadans  and  Hindus 
overcome  and  opposition  turned  into  sympathy,  but 
the  poorest  and  most  ignorant  of  the  people  are 
brought  within  a Christian  influence  that  appeals 
to  them  in  a way  which  is  more  effective  than  any 
other. . Medical  missions  have  been  described  as 
the  kindergarten  method  of  teaching  Christianity ; 
they  are  like  the  raised  type  that  is  used  for  teach- 
ing the  blind  to  read,  like  the  sign  language  em- 
ployed in  case  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  Probably 
there  is  no  other  agency  that  reaches  so  far  and 
makes  its  influence  felt  among  every  section  of  the 
population,  including  the  women  within  the  purdah, 
the  outcast  lepers,  and  the  wild  tribes  of  the  jungle. 
It  has  been  the  writer’s  privilege,  within  the  year 
under  review,  to  be  called  to  operate  and  to  have 
the  opportunity  of  preaching  the  gospel,  by  deed 
as  well  as  by  word,  within  the  zanana  of  the 
Maharajah’s  palace  and  the  temple  of  the  Hindu 
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priest.  A medical  missionary  in  Bengal,  some  time 
ago,  found  on  enquiry  that  while  a dozen  catechists 
working  from  seven  centres  preached  the  gospel  in 
401  villages,  within  the  year,  the  hospital  and  dis- 
pensary in  the  same  time  attracted  patients  from 
517  villages.  Very  often  when  the  medical  mis- 
sionary is  on  tour  the  people  who  come  to  his  tent 
for  medicine  and  there  hear  the  gospel  are  more 
numerous  than  those  he  and  his  preachers  would 
reach  by  spending  the  whole  day  in  visiting  the 
villages.  The  selling  of  Scriptures  is  usually  car- 
ried on  in  connexion  with  medical  work,  and  in 
some  places  more  books  are  sold  at  hospital  and 
dispensary  than  by  all  other  means  combined. 

As  an  educative  agency,  medical  work  is  a de- 
monstration of  the  humanity  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion, of  the  sacredness  with  which  that  faith  regards 
all  human  life,  irrespective  of  caste  or  race  or  creed 
or  condition,  of  the  tender  care  which  the  Saviour 
teaches  his  followers  to  cherish  for  the  bodies  of 
men  as  well  as  for  their  souls,  and  of  the  truth 
which  it  is  specially  necessary  to  proclaim  in  this 
land  of  speculative  philosophy,  of  elaborate  ritual, 
and  of  ascetic  ideals,  that  true  religion  consists  to 
a large  extent  in  doing  good.  In  this  respect  medi- 
cal missions  have  a lesson  to  teach,  not  only  to  the 
non-Christian,  but  also  to  converts  to  the  Christian 
faith.  The  medical  missionary  has  rare  opportuni- 
ties of  repeating  the  truth  that  Paul  urges  Titus  to 
constantly  affirm,  that  they  who  have  believed  in 
God  ought  to  be  careful  to  maintain  good  works. 

Even  as  a merely  philanthropic  agency,  as  a 
means  of  lessening  the  sum  of  human  misery  and 
increasing  the  sum  of  human  happiness,  medical 
missions  are  worth  more  than  all  the  money  they 
cost ; and  the  need  for  medical  relief  in  India,  in 
spite  of  all  that  is  being  done  by  Government,  is- 
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much  greater  than  is  popularly  supposed.  A few 
years  ago  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  in  Calcutta 
added  a column  to  the  death  registers  to  show 
whether  the  deceased  had  received  any  medical 
attention,  from  any  kind  of  practitioner,  qualified  or 
unqualified,  western  or  eastern,  during  the  illness 
that  ended  in  death.  The  result  was  to  show  that 
of  49,761  persons  who  died  in  five  years  31,221,  or 
62  per  cent  of  the  whole  number,  had  received  no 
medical  help  of  any  kind.  In  Bombay  the  infant 
mortality  is  about  seven  times  as  great  as  in 
England.  This  evidence  of  the  medical  destitution 
that  prevails  even  in  the  largest  cities  in  India  is 
confirmed  by  a statement  in  the  latest  edition  (1909) 
of  the  Imperial  Gazetteer  that  ‘ even  in  large  towns 
the  great  majority  die  without  having  been  seen  by 
any  person  competent  to  diagnose  the  case  ’ (vol. 
iv,  p.  477).  If  this  is  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
cities,  under  the  very  shadow  of  the  Government 
hospitals  and  medical  schools,  it  may  be  imagined, 
or  it  can  hardly  be  imagined,  how  great  and  urgent 
is  the  need  of  medical  relief  in  the  remote  villages 
and  rural  districts.  To  quote  only  one  more  fact 
from  official  sources  : the  Inspector-General  of  Civil 
Hospitals  in  Bengal,  in  his  last  quinquennial  report, 
states  that  in  order  to  supply  the  rural  districts 
with  dispensaries  sufficient  to  bring  the  supply  of 
medical  aid  up  to  the  lowest  standard  that  is  consi- 
dered necessary  in  England,  the  agencies  would 
have  to  be  multiplied  forty  times.  The  6,000  human 
beings  who  die  without  medical  relief  every  year  in  a 
city  like  Calcutta  are  a mere  fraction  of  the  mortal- 
ity throughout  the  country  that  is  to  a large  extent 
preventable.  If  the  need  is  greater  than  is  gene- 
rally understood,  the  means  of  relief  is  much  less 
difficult  and  costly  than  most  people  imagine.  No- 
where is  philanthropy  so  cheap  as  in  medical  mis- 
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sionary  work ; no  agency  can  accomplish  so  much 
physical  good  at  so  small  a price.  One  of  the  many 
advantages  of  this  form  of  Christian  effort  is  that 
it  brings  the  luxury  of  beneficence  within  the  reach 
of  the  poorest  of  our  church  members.  Our  copper 
is  turned  to  silver  and  our  silver  to  gold  when  they 
are  devoted  to  the  healing  of  the  sick  in  the  name 
of  Christ.  The  missionaries  of  the  American  Baptist 
Mission  in  the  Telugu  country  a few  months  ago 
issued  a statement  that  the  grants  paid  to  the  four 
hospitals  in  their  field  came  to  less  than  that  received 
for  a single  high  school.  The  Miraj  Hospital  was 
built  about  twenty  years  ago  as  the  gift  of  a single 
individual  in  Philadelphia,  the  late  Mr.  J.  H.  Con- 
verse, who  used  to  say  that  it  was  ‘ his  best  invest- 
ment’. Before  he  died  he  had  the  reward  of  know- 
ing that  about  half  a million  patients  had  received 
treatment  at  this  institution.  In  1910  the  total 
number  of  in-patients  alone  was  almost  1,500  ; there 
were  over  30,000  attendances  at  dispensary,  and 
2,605  operations  were  performed,  of  which  over  500 
were  for  cataract.1  A mission  hospital  often  costs 
less  than  many  a congregation  spends  on  an  organ, 
and  the  upkeep  is  less  than  many  a good  Chris- 
tian’s wine  bill.  The  writer  used  to  calculate  that 
in  his  own  hospital  it  cost  the  mission  about  a shil- 
ling to  restore  sight  to  a blind  man.  That  figure 
has  gradually  been  reduced  to  nil , for  the  hospital 
now  is  self-supporting,  mainly  through  the  gener- 
osity of  Hindu  and  Muhammadan  patients.  In  fact 
the  medical  work  of  missions  generally  is  steadily 

1 Of  this  hospital  Dr.  Wanless  writes  : ' This  hospital  after  paying 
all  running  expenses  in  1911  secured,  through  its  service  in  India, 
more  than  Rs  20,000  towards  enlargement  of  the  plant  besides  an 
Indian  gift  of  Rs  15,000  for  a new  laboratory,  and  within  the  past 
few  days  a further  gift  of  Rs  10,000  for  a Parsee  and  European 
ward  has  been  received.’ — Ed. 
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growing  in  self-support,  and  some  medical  mission- 
aries now  look  upon  their  hospitals  as  means  of 
income,  by  which  the  other  agencies  of  the  mission 
are  subsidized.  The  patients  appreciate  the  help 
they  receive  all  the  more  when  they  contribute 
towards  its  cost ; and  by  means  of  the  local  income 
the  work  is  becoming  more  extensive  and  more 
efficient  than  would  be  otherwise  possible.  Another 
effect  is  to  reduce  to  a minimum  the  evils  that 
accompany  indiscriminate  charity. 


CHAPTER  XIX 

Women’s  Work  for  Women 

1.  South  India 

BY  MISS  E.  M.  SWIFT,  MADURA 

SOUTH  India  missionary  women  are  working  in 
twenty-six  districts,  and  two  feudal  states,  in 
eight  language  areas,  and  in  nearly  forty  different 
missions.  These  women  come  from  Great  Britain, 
America,  Sweden,  Norway,  Germany,  France,  Den- 
mark, Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada,  and  even 
from  Russia.  Such  a gathering  of  Christian  women 
of  different  denominations  is  far  from  indicating 
division,  hut  is  a royal  showing  forth  of  true 
Christian  unity  coming  up  from  the  ends  of  the 
earth  in  one  faith,  and  with  one  purpose. 

First  among  the  workers  is  the  missionary’s  wife. 
The  labours  of  the  missionary  man  are  supplement- 
ed, or  broadened  and  made  more  effective  by  the 
work  of  the  woman.  And  the  man  in  charge  of  a 
mission  station  is  conscious  of  a great  lack  when 
there  is  no  woman  to  minister  to  the  needs  of 
womankind  about  him. 

These  missionary  wives  of  South  India  number 
1,500  ; and  their  labours  are  very  varied.  In  schools, 
in  the  homes  of  the  people,  in  their  ministry  to  the 
sick,  in  answering  the  scores  of  calls  upon  their 
time  made  by  Christians  and  non-Christians  alike, 
they  find  large  opportunity  for  usefulness.  But  the 
growth  of  mission  institutions  in  size  and  number, 
and  the  ever  deepening  demands,  call  for  the  pre- 
sence, in  every  mission,  of  unmarried  women,  who 
can  give  their  whole  time  to  meet  this  great  need. 
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From  among  these  many  nations  of  the  earth,  1,624 
of  these  women  have  come  to  spend  and  be  spent  for 
the  women  of  India. 

All  the  world  knows  something  of  the  social 
conditions  which  make  necessary  the  work  of  the 
Bible-women.  The  women  of  the  higher  classes 
are  not  free  to  come  to  the  missionary.  It  were  use- 
less, then,  to  expect  their  attendance  at  meetings, 
or  upon  the  class,  or  lecture  ; hence  the  existence  of 
the  Bible-woman.  These  workers  are,  of  necessity, 
of  the  people,  and  it  is  the  part  of  the  missionary  to 
organize  and  direct  their  work.  It  is  the  policy  of 
some  missions  that  the  European  worker  should  be 
the  Bible-woman ; but  usually  it  is  thought  the 
wiser  use  of  the  missionary’s  time  to  direct  the 
work  of  many  Indian  Bible-women,  rather  than 
restrict  herself  to  doing  the  work  of  one.  In 
Southern  India  there  are  hundreds  of  Bible- 
women  ; and  they  are  a great  influence  both  in 
evangelization,  and  the  education  of  non-Christian 
women. 

Their  work  is  carried  on  upon  different  lines  in 
different  missions  ; for  some  places  they  are  merely 
preachers ; in  others,  they  are  required  to  syste- 
matically teach  their  enrolled  pupils.  Statistics 
too,  are  presented  upon  a different  basis,  and  these 
differences  of  view- point  make  it  difficult  to  obtain 
consistent  statistics  as  to  the  actual  numbers  of 
non-Christian  women  reached.  In  one  mission  of 
South  India,  4,048  women  were  under  instruction  in 
1911,  and  the  aggregate  of  those  who  listened  to 
their  teaching  was  144,653.  This  work  is  going  on 
in  all  South  Indian  missions,  and  it  can  be  easily 
inferred,  without  further  statistics,  that  it  is  very 
large.  We  may  safely  say  also,  that  the  majority 
of  literate  adults,  women  not  taught  in  childhood, 
owe  their  instruction  to  these  humble  workers. 
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To  superintend  this  work,  missionary  women 
travel  over  their  districts  on  horse-back,  in  bullock 
carts,  by  canal  and  river  boats,  living  in  tents,  in 
rest-houses,  or  even  in  one  corner  of  the  little  vil- 
lage prayer  house  or  church.  It  requires  little  ex- 
perience in  this  department  to  bring  home  the  con- 
viction that  Bible-women  need  training ; therefore 
the  establishment  of  training  schools  for  Bible- 
women.  Of  these,  we  hear  of  four  which  are  well 
established.  The  London  Mission  Bible  School  in 
Madras  and  the  Lucy  Perry  Noble  Bible  School, 
Madura,  receive  students  from  other  missions. 
Much  time  is  given  by  missionary  women  in  charge 
of  Bible-women,  to  classes  for  these  workers,  and 
beginnings  of  training-work  are  indicated  from 
numerous  missions. 

The  problems  that  present  themselves  are,  first, 
the  small  number  of  women  available  for  training; 
second,  want  of  moral  fitness  ; and  third,  lack  of 
educational  preparation.  The  solution  of  the  first 
lies  with  the  natural  growth  in  numbers  of  the 
Christian  community,  that  of  the  second  depends 
upon  the  development  of  the  Christian  Church ; 
and  of  the  third,  upon  intensiveness  as  well  as  ex- 
tensiveness of  the  educational  work  done  by  mis- 
sions for  women.  Towards  the  accomplishment  of 
the  first,  all  Christian  agencies  are  working,  and 
growth  is  sure.  We  need  to  see  to  it  that  our  zeal 
for  enlarging  our  work  does  not  outrun  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  that  we  do  not  force  a work  on  with- 
out the  spirit-prepared  workers.  In  the  matter  of 
the  development  of  the  Christian  Church,  mis- 
sionary women  are  striving  on  many  lines,  and  are 
beginning  to  reap  the  reward  of  their  labours  in  the 
ability  and  willingness  of  many  Indian  sisters  to 
accept  responsibility  of  voluntary  service.  Bible- 
classes,  mother’s  meetings,  prayer-meetings,  house- 
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to-house  visiting,  are  forms  of  work  pursued  by 
almost  every  missionary,  aided  often  by  the  Indian 
pastor’s  wife,  or  a deaconess  or  Bible-woman  ap- 
pointed for  church  work.  But  nearly  every  mis- 
sionary working  in  a mission  station  of  any  size, 
feels  deeply  the  inadequacy  of  her  efforts.  The 
village  Christian  woman  is  often  a Christian  only 
in  name,  rude  and  ignorant,  untouched  by  spiritual 
truths,  and  needing  conversion  as  well  as  teaching. 
The  South  Indian  Missionary  Conference  of  1900 
recommended  an  increase  of  the  staff  of  European 
women  with  a view  to  giving  special  attention  to 
the  development  of  the  spiritual  life  of  Christian 
women,  and  that  some  be  set  apart  especially  for 
this  work.  There  are  mission  stations  where  there 
is  but  one  missionary  woman  to  work  among  from 
five  to  seventeen  thousand  Christian  people,  and 
this  one  woman  may  be  required  to  conduct  board- 
ing and  day  schools  in  the  centre  which  demand 
her  continued  presence.  In  some  missions  an  effort 
is  being  made  to  establish  ‘ station  classes  ’ like 
those  conducted  in  China ; and  in  others,  sewing 
and  embroidery  classes  are  made  to  serve  higher 
ends  by  requiring  the  Christian  women  to  take  in- 
struction in  reading  and  in  Scripture  as  well.  The 
neatness  and  cleanliness  required,  before  their 
work  becomes  saleable,  serves  to  make  of  these 
careless,  half-civilized  women  decent  members  of 
society. 

Our  Bible-schools  and  training  institutions  exist 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  fit  workers,  and  upon 
these  the  growth  of  the  work  depends.  To  profit 
by  such  training  the  candidates  must  not  only  be 
morally  fit,  but  must  have  some  degree  of  intellec- 
tual development,  and  this  fact  reveals  the  need  of 
more  educational  work  for  Christian  women.  In 
South  India  we  find  one  college,  eighteen  high 
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schools,  including  those  of  Ceylon,  and  about  sixty 
boarding  schools  of  elementary  or  secondary  grades 
for  females.  The  girls  in  twenty-four  orphanages 
are  generally  taught  in  these  boarding  schools. 
Day  schools  for  village  girls  are  maintained,  but  it 
remains  true  that  the  number  of  girls  in  school  is 
not  in  proportion  to  the  Christian  population.  The 
sentiment  for  the  education  of  women  is  of  slow 
growth,  especially  in  villages  remote  from  the  mis- 
sionary and  apart  from  her  kind  but  persistent 
•efforts  to  this  end. 

In  one  place  in  Southern  India  there  are  2,295 
Christians.  Among  these  are  to  be  found  148  women 
reported  as  literate,  but  a practical  experience  leads 
one  to  fear  that  probably  some  of  these  cannot  read 
fluently  enough  to  profit  by  a book.  In  all  that 
wide  region,  and  among  a population  of  720,000 
there  is  but  one  boarding  school  with  forty-five 
pupils,  of  whom  about  half  only  are  girls.  This  is 
but  typical  of  what  may  be  found  in  many  other 
regions  supposed  to  be  well  provided  for  by  these 
organized  and  well-known  missions,  and  is  the 
result  of  inadequate  staffing  and  insufficient  money. 

Yet  with  all  these  defects  of  mission  work  before 
us,  we  still  have  great  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  pro- 
gress of  Christian  women,  who  lead  the  van  for  all 
India  in  the  matter  of  education.  Among  nine 
Indian  women  college  graduates  in  South  India 
in  1911,  eight  were  Christians.  We  rejoice  also  in 
the  opportunities  afforded  to  non-Christian  women 
and  girls  by  mission  schools,  and  in  the  signs  of 
awakening  among  them. 

The  Government  reckons  that  only  about  five 
per  cent  of  the  population  is  reached  by  its  medical 
work.  We  cannot  congratulate  ourselves  that  we 
are  reaching  a very  large  proportion  of  the  people 
in  our  medical  work  for  women.  But  we  do  rejoice 
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in  the  certainty  of  much  suffering  relieved.  The 
medical  work  has  also  a larger  sphere  than  that  of 
the  relief  of  immediate  suffering.  A well  equipped 
and  well-conducted  hospital  is  an  invaluable  educa- 
tional influence.  In  all  South  India,  there  are  only 
twenty  mission  hospitals  for  women  ; and,  for  lack 
of  space  and  equipment,  some  of  these  are  hardly 
more  than  small  nursing  homes  ; but  the  work 
done  in  them  is  large  enough  to  greatly  overtax 
the  staff  of  medical  women. 

We  can  only  mention  the  industrial  work  going 
on,  the  converts  homes,  and  rescue  homes,  the 
leper  asylums,  and  the  distinctive  work  for 
Muhammadan  women,  and  leave  untouched  the 
literary  work  done  for  women  by  women.  We  can 
only  mention,  in  passing,  the  home  education 
classes  for  Hindu  women  ; the  opening  of  zananas 
and  the  reaching  forth  for  social  intercourse,  which 
is  full  of  promise  for  the  breaking  down  of  barriers, 
calling  for  work  along  social  service  lines,  a true 
work  of  loosening  the  bonds  of  hurtful  custom. 

The  sum  total  of  effort  is  large,  and  the  results 
not  small.  The  workers  hope  by  all  these  means 
to  break  in  upon  the  darkness  with  such  Christian 
violence  that  the  shadows  shall  flee  away,  and  that 
at  last  the  people  may  see  Him  who  is  Himself  the 
Light,  Life,  Truth,  and  Way. 


2.  North  India 

BY  MISS  M.  R.  GREENFIELD,  LUDHIANA 

EVANGELISTIC  work  is  being  carried  on  aggress- 
ively by  many  women  missionaries,  aided  by  a 
large  number  of  paid  agents.  Systematic  visiting 
of  villages  is  reported  as  going  on  all  through  the 
year.  One  lady  writes,  ‘ Thirty  villages  are  visited 
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once  a fortnight.  There  are  113  houses  in  K. 
where  women  gather  to  listen  to  the  preaching  and 
in  V.  also  there  are  gathering  places.  One  feature 
of  the  work  lately  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  houses  where  only  the  Bible  is  read  and 
questions  answered.  The  attitude  of  the  women  is 
earnest  and  there  are  several  who  are  praying  in 
Christ’s  name.  The  houses  where  this  is  happen- 
ing are  largely  Pathan  ; the  men  know  what  is 
taught  and  to  every  house  we  have  been  called  with 
their  consent.’ 

Another  missionary,  in  quite  a different  part  of 
the  field,  says,  ‘ During  the  cold  weather  camping 
is  done  from  the  out-stations,  and  from  D.  we  do 
some  village  work  all  the  year  round.  Those  of  us 
who  do  it  feel  that  it  is  the  most  hopeful  part  of 
our  work.  In  one  village  twelve  women  are  being 
prepared  for  baptism,  in  another  there  is  quite  a 
little  Christian  colony.’  Incidentally  men  also  are 
reached  by  this  agency  as  not  a few  inquisitive 
listeners  of  the  other  sex  come  to  hear  what  is  taught 
to  these  women.  ‘ We  do  a good  deal  of  work 
among  the  Chumars.  At  present  we  are  rather 
concentrating  our  energies  on  the  Christians,  feel- 
ing that  it  is  their  lives  in  the  midst  of  heathen 
surroundings  which  should  be  the  best  witness  to 
Christ.  The  more  one  goes  about  the  more  evident 
it  is  that  a Christianizing  wave  is  passing  overall. 
The  f uture  is  full  of  hope.' 

There  is  a very  important  evangelistic  work  being 
done  by  an  unpaid  agency.  I would  instance  that 
of  the  wives  of  village  preachers  and  teachers  of 
all  grades,  and  make  a few  quotations.  ‘ Practically 
all  the  wives  of  ninety-nine  preachers  in  charge  are 
voluntary  workers.’  ‘ In  some  places  voluntary 
zanana  work  is  carried  on  by  the  wives  of  our  Indian 
clergymen  and  other  spiritual  lay  workers.’  ‘ Fifty- 
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six  women  are  doing  voluntary  work.’  It  may  be 
said  that  although  catechists’  wives  are  not  paid 
agents  yet  they  are  expected  to  supplement  their 
husbands’  efforts  by  teaching  the  female  part  of 
the  community ; the  success  of  the  men’s  work 
depends  largely  upon  the  women’s  co-operation. 
All  honour  to  the  women  who,  in  addition  to 
home  cares,  prove  themselves  true  helpmeets 
and  fellow  labourers  in  the  gospel ! There  are 
some  additional  facts  about  voluntary  work  which 
show  that  the  Christ-life  is  working  in  our  Indian 
sisters  ; they  desire  to  give  freely  even  as  they  have 
received.  One  writes,  ‘A  good  example  of  such 
is  the  school  maintained  during  the  Simla  season 
for  Bengali  girls  by  the  wife  of  an  independnt 
Christian.’  Again  some  offer  for  Sunday  school 
work.  One  in  D.  does  zanana  visiting  as  an 
honorary  worker.  ‘A  flourishing  C.  E.  Society  in 
B.  is  teaching  the  elder  girls  of  the  school  and  our 
teachers  something  of  the  privilege  of  voluntary 
Christian  service.’  The  women’s  sewing  class  meets 
every  Saturday.  They  sew  and  sell  their  work. 
Our  women’s  work  includes  voluntary  preaching 
in  villages,  hospital  ward  services,  keeping  in  touch 
with  pupils  who  have  left  school  and  holding 
Dorcas  classes.’  A Bible-woman  has  been  support- 
ed by  the  joint  offerings  of  the  Women’s  Missionary 
Bands,  and  the  girls  and  women  of  our  church  go 
preaching  in  the  villages,  defraying  the  expense  of 
conveyance  by  the  needlework  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A., 
and  the  collections  at  the  women’s  missionary 
meetings.’  ‘ A large  mela  that  was  held  every 
Saturday  at  a Pirstomb,  and  attracted  thousands 
of  sick  people,  fired  the  zeal  of  our  Christian 
women,  who  organized  all  day  preaching  parties 
and  went  out  in  the  fierce  heat  of  May  and  June 
to  tell  the  sufferers  of  the  good  physician.’ 
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On  the  other  hand,  not  a few  missions  report 
that  there  is  no  voluntary  work  on  the  part  of 
Christian  women,  or  very  little.  May  it  not  be  in 
some  cases  that  our  Indian  sisters  are  waiting  for 
a leader?  The  National  Missionary  Society  is  find- 
ing a good  many  enthusiastic  collectors  among  the 
women  and  girls. 

Educational.  Village  Schools-  Christian  and  non- 
Christian.  The  missions  that  have  large  baptized 
communities  scattered  in  villages  report  various 
methods.  Some  have  mixed  schools,  i.e.  for  boys 
and  girls  together  ; others,  schools  for  girls  only 
where  chiefly  Christian  girls  are  taught,  but  with 
them  some  non-Christians.  No  new  schools  of 
this  class  were  opened  during  1911,  Probably  it  is 
difficult  to  find  teachers.  Might  not  such  schools 
be  made  self-propagating  by  paying  the  older  chil- 
dren to  teach  in  the  near  villages,  payments  being 
strictly  by  results  ? I have  known  such  a system 
work  well.  The  recently  baptized  women  and  girls, 
who  just  join  in  the  family  change  of  religion  with 
very  little  knowledge  of  what  it  means,  will  tax 
the  teaching  powers  of  the  Christian  community  to 
its  very  utmost. 

City  Girls’  Schools— non-Christian.  The  year  1911 
has  not  seen  many  such  schools  opened,  nor  is  the 
number  of  pupils  anything  remarkable.  The  great 
increase  of  activity  in  this  respect  on  the  part  of 
other  religious  bodies  has  no  doubt  limited  the 
sphere  of  Christian  mission  schools  for  girls.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished long  enough  to  have  now  the  second  or 
third  generation-  the  children  of  educated  men 
and  women — there  is  material  difference  in  the 
intelligence  and  progress  of  the  girls.  To  quote 
an  example.  ‘ We  have  two  schools  for  Hindus 
and  Muhammadans  attended  by  over  one  hundred 
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girls  in  each.  These  schools  are,  of  course, 
primary,  and  the  encouraging  feature  of  both  is 
that  the  higher  classes  are  bigger  in  numbers  than 
they  used  to  be,  and  the  girls  take  a keener  interest 
in  their  lessons.  They  are  much  more  intelligent, 
and  this  is  very  noticeable  even  in  the  upper  divi- 
sion of  the  first  class.  The  girls  read  the  Gospels 
when  they  enter  the  third  class  very  well,  and 
intelligently  too ; even  in  the  second  class  some  of 
the  cleverer  girls  can  read  the  Gospels  quite 
easily. 

Zanana  Pupils.  Zanana  work  varies  immensely 
in  different  parts  of  the  field,  both  as  regards  the 
numbers  of  pupils  and  the  standard  of  education 
aimed  at  or  attained.  Some  missions  do  not  reach 
purdah  ladies  at  all,  some  give  only  Bible  teaching 
in  the  houses  open  to  them.  Those  that  give  secular 
instruction  also  are  still  struggling  with  the  initial 
difficulties  of  primary  education  in  private  houses 
and  with  solitary  pupils,  to  whom  it  is  possible  to 
give  a lesson  once  or  twice  a week,  only  for  an  hour 
or  so,  and  who  therefore  make  slow  progress.  Such 
pupils  can  be  taught  just  to  read  the  Gospels  and 
perhaps  to  write  a letter.  The  chief  value  of  zanana 
work  under  such  conditions  is  the  friendly  relation- 
ship established  between  the  teacher  and  scholar, 
which  brings  the  sympathy  of  the  Lord  Jesus  into 
homes  where  there  are  often  sorrow  and  cares 
otherwise  unrelieved.  But  where  mission  and  other 
schools  for  girls  have  been  long  at  work  and  well 
qualified  teachers  are  available,  a new  era  is  open- 
ing for  zanana  work  in  continuation  classes  for 
women  already  able  to  read  and  write.  One  lady 
writes,  ‘We  have  104  houses  visited  weekly.  Per- 
haps a dozen  are  reading  English,  and  others  quite 
advanced  books,  as  well  as  the  New  Testament.  A 
few  are  school  girls  too  grown  up  to  attend  school 
25 
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any  longer,  and  some  are  married  women  continu- 
ing the  studies  they  began  at  school.’  This  is  very 
encouraging,  and  no  doubt  as  girls’  schools  of  every 
kind  multiply  there  will  be  more  and  more  young 
women  who  will  welcome  the  zanana  worker  who 
can  help  them  to  further  study. 

There  is  growing  up  quite  a large  demand  for 
Christian  women  to  act  as  nursery  governesses  in 
good  Sikh  and  Hindu  families,  at  present  a 
very  difficult  demand  to  supply,  but  interesting 
as  showing  a high  estimation  of  Christian  edu- 
cation. 

Christian  Boarding  Schools.  The  multiplication 
and  enlargement  of  boarding  schools  for  Christian 
girls  is  the  most  marked  feature  of  progress  during 
the  past  year.  No  less  than  four  new  schools  have 
been  reported  to  me,  and  others  have  undergone 
substantial  enlargement.  The  natural  increase  of 
the  Christian  population  demands  more  schools  and 
the  pressing  into  the  church  of  hill  tribes  and 
depressed  classes  calls  loudly  for  Christian  home 
training  for  the  girls  ; otherwise  there  will  be  little 
Christian  influence  on  the  next  generation.  I am 
glad  to  note  a new  infant  school,  and  would 
like  to  suggest  more  schools  for  little  boys  and  girls 
under  women  teachers  as  being  more  likely  to  form 
good  home  habits.  Two  missions  are  trying  this 
experiment. 

The  Training  of  Christian  Workers.  This  is  more 
or  less  in  evidence  in  all  the  missions.  Leaving  aside 
the  important  normal  training  classes  in  schools 
and  colleges  on  the  hills,  chiefly  for  European 
students,  from  which  we  may  hope  some  assist- 
ant missionaries  will  come,  there  are  several  insti- 
tutions for  various  classes  of  Indian  Christians. 
Theological  schools  have  training  classes  for  the 
wives  of  their  students.  Normal  classes  are  taught 
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in  all  the  large  boarding  schools.  Almost  every 
mission  reports  training  classes  for  Bible-women. 

There  is  a strong  plea  sent  me  from  a lady  who 
has  had  long  experience  of  another  kind  of  home 
in  which  missions  might  co-operate.  She  says,  ‘ You 
ask,  what  is  the  most  pressing  need  in  connexion 
with  women’s  work  ? I hesitatingly  answer,  a 
refuge  for  Indian  Christian  girls  who  have  got  into 
trouble,  but  who  are  not  really  bad.  It  ought  to  be 
self-supporting  if  properly  managed  by  some  good 
business  woman  who  would  exert  a good  influence 
on  the  girls  and  make  them  work  ’. 

May  this  be  a call  to  some  one  to  specialize  in 
this  direction. 


CHAPTER  XX 

Work  for  Muhammadans 

1.  In  North  India 

BY  THE  REV.  E.  M.  WHERRY,  D.  D.,  LUDHIANA 

THERE  is  perhaps  no  one  class  among  the  vast 
populations  and  denominations  in  India,  possessing 
for  the  missionary  so  much  interest  as  that  of  the 
Muhammadans.  Not  only  do  they  number  one-fifth 
of  the  total  population,  but  they  represent  almost 
every  race  and  nationality  in  India  ; Arab,  Persian, 
Baluchi,  Afghan,  Turk,  converts  from  every  caste 
and  a vast  multitude  belonging  to  the  agricultural 
classes,  Jat,  Rajput,  etc.  The  mass  of  converts 
belong  to  the  outcaste  populations  of  Bengal,  Bihar, 
North  India  and  the  Punjab.  They  practically 
speak  all  languages  in  India;  and  Hindustani,  for 
long  the  lingua  f ranca  of  India  which  grew  up  with 
the  Muslim  conquest  of  India,  is  in  a peculiar  sense 
the  language  of  Indian  Muslims. 

In  the  development  of  the  missionary  propa- 
ganda in  India,  the  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the 
Urdu  or  Hindustani  language  was  in  its  very  nature 
an  approach  of  the  gospel  to  the  Muslim  reader. 
The  first  Christian  mission  to  Muslims  in  India 
was  undertaken  by  the  Jesuits  in  the  end  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  In  the  year  1596,  Hieronymo 
Xavier  came  to  Lahore  from  Goa,  where  he  remained 
for  twelve  or  thirteen  years.  He  wrote  three  books, 
A Life  of  Christ , A Life  of  St.  Peter  and  A Disquisi- 
tion on  the  Religion  of  Islam  (Ain-i-Haqq-numa). 
The  latter  book  suggests  the  line  of  discussion  which 
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obtained  between  the  missionary  and  his  Muslim 
hearer.  The  Mystery  of  the  Holy  Trinity ; The 
Divinity  and  Sonship  of  Jesus  Ch  rist ; The  Integrity 
and  Credibility  of  the  Christian  Scriptures  and.  their 
claim  upon  the  followers  of  Islam.  We  are  indebted 
to  Professor  S.  Lee,  D.D.,  of  the  Cambridge  Uni- 
versity for  bringing  to  light  a Muslim  reply  to 
this  work  written  by  Ahmad  ibn  Zainul- Abidin 
and  entitled,  Al-Wamiau'r  Rabania  fi  radd'ust 
Shubahu'n  Nasrani. 

At  this  period  public  preaching  and  discussion 
was  most  difficult,  if  not  impossible.  The  Catholic 
missionaries  seem  to  have  avoided  controversy  in 
the  open  bazaar,  relying  rather  upon  the  quiet 
influence  of  the  truth  upon  individual  minds.  So 
far  as  is  known  there  were  no  conversions.  Their 
unfortunate  veneration  of  the  Saints  and  Mary,  not 
to  mention  the  worship  of  relics,  images  and  the 
host,  could  not  but  cause  every  Muslim  to  stumble 
and  confirm  him  in  the  belief  that  Christians  are 
idolaters. 

The  great  work  of  Protestant  Missions  in  India 
began  with  the  advent  of  Henry  Martyn  and  his 
translation  of  the  New  Testament  Scriptures  into 
Hindustani.  Later  on  he  completed  his  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  Persian.  His  con- 
troversies with  the  Mullahs  of  Persia  led  the  way 
to  the  discussions  recorded  in  the  volume  on  Per- 
sian Controversies  published  by  Dr.  Lee,  already 
noticed.  This  may  be  said  to  be  the  beginning  of 
the  somewhat  voluminous  writings,  which  have 
been  published  during  the  last  eighty  years. 

Of  the  missionaries,  who  have  given  themselves 
to  special  work  among  Muslims,  we  may  justly 
mention  those  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  as 
being  pioneers.  Dr.  C.  G.  Pfander  and  the  late 
Bishop  French  at  Agra  and  Peshawar,  the  Rev. 
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T.  P.  Hughes  and  Robert  Clark  and  others,  who 
were  pioneers  in  North  India  and  the  Punjab,  have 
left  behind  them  a literature  including  such  writ- 
ings as  the  Mizan-ul-Hagq  Tariq-ul-Hayat , Din-i- 
Hagq  Ki  Tahqiq  and  Dictionary  of  Islam.  These 
men  were  followed  later  on  by  Dr.  Imad-ud-din, 
Babu  Ram  Chandez,  Maulvie  Safdar  Ali,  Maulvie 
Imam  Masih,  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Thakur  Dass,  Mr. 
Abdulla  Athim,  E.A.C.,  the  Rev.  Dr.  C.  W.  Forman, 
Dr.  St.  Clair  Tisdall,  Dr.  Rouse,  the  Rev.  W.  Gold- 
sack  and  many  others,  whose  writings  form  a library 
of  great  value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  Muslim 
evangelization.' 

The  evangelistic  efforts  of  Protestant  Missions 
have  resulted  in  many  conversions.  More  than  two 
Hundred  Indian  ministers,  evangelists,  catechists 
and  teachers  are  now  engaged  in  missionary  work 
in  India  whose  names  stamp  them  as  once  being 
identified  with  the  Muslim  community.  Large 
communities  have  been  influenced  and  several  con- 
gregations formed,  the  major  portion  of  whose 
membership  has  been  converted  from  the  Muslim 
ranks.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  all  missions 
in  North  India  and  the  Punjab  have  allied  to  them- 
selves those  who  were  formerly  Muhammadans. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  methods  that  should  be 
adopted  in  order  to  best  impress  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  Muslim  hearers  with  the  claims  of  the  Gospel. 

The  first  point  we  should  discuss  under  the  head 
of  method  is  preaching.  The  matter  and  style  of 
address  will,  of  course,  be  determined  by  the  circum- 
stances of  time  and  place,  the  character  and  the 
intelligence  of  the  audience  and  the  attitude  of  the 
hearers. 

1 For  detailed  information  see  Wherry’s  Muslim  Controversy , 
C.  L.  S.,  Madras. 
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In  a mixed  assembly  it  is  hardly  practicable  to 
enter  upon  any  of  the  subjects  that  might  in  a 
special  manner  impress  the  Muslim  mind,  or  an- 
swer the  enquiry  of  such  a hearer.  The  address 
would  naturally  be  upon  some  subject  of  general 
interest,  such  as  the  lost  condition  of  mankind,  the 
destructive  character  of  sin,  the  compassion  of  God 
toward  sinful  men,  or  the  gospel  plan  of  salvation. 
Here  we  would  emphasize  the  importance  of  ad- 
dressing non-Christian  men,  not  as  Muslims,  or 
Hindus,  as  the  case  may  be,  but  simply  as  sinful 
men.  We  should  avoid  as  far  as  possible  raising 
what  may  be  called  a sectional  antagonism  or  a 
party  bigotry. 

Observe  that  we  do  not  urge  the  withholding  of 
any  truth  necessary  in  order  to  present  the  whole 
counsel  of  God  to  the  unconverted  children  of  men. 
We  only  plead  for  a careful  and  thoughtful  consi- 
deration of  the  weaknesses  and  prejudices  of  the 
hearer,  so  that  the  truth  of  God  which  he  needs 
may  have  free  course  in  his  heart  and  that  he  may 
be  brought  into  the  state  of  mind  necessary  to  en- 
able him  to  appreciate  the  plan  of  salvation  revealed 
in  the  gospel. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  addressing  ourselves  spe- 
cially to  a Muslim  audience,  respect  should  be  had 
to  the  subjects  of  discourse.  There  are,  however, 
certain  subjects  peculiarly  fitted  to  awaken  enquiry 
in  Muslim  minds  along  lines  not  altogether  foreign 
to  Muhammadan  belief.  For  example,  the  subject 
of  th e_  manifestation  or  the  self-revelation  of  God  to 
men  may  be  presented. 

Such  a discourse  would  raise  the  question  of  the 
incarnation  of  God.  This  subject  being  confounded 
inmost  Muslim  minds  with  that  of  Shirk , or  the 
ascription  of  divine  honours  to  any  creature  or  to 
any  image  wrought  by  the  hand  of  man,  we  must 
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call  attention  to  the  difference  between_God’s  act  and 
man’s  act  in  this  connexion.  Man  may  not  ascribe 
to  any  object  the  attributes  of  divinity,  nor  must 
he  constitute  angels  or  men  intercessors  with  God. 
We  must  repudiate  idolatry  in  every  form.  But 
that  is  quite  a different  thing  from  God’s  act,  when 
He  chooses  to  manifest  Himself  in  any  manner 
whatsoever  consonant  with  His  nature.  Surely  no 
one  will  venture  to  question  His  power  to  do  so. 
We  may  then  go  on  to  give  at  least  two  instances 
in  which  the  Qur’an  itself  attests  such  a manifest- 
ation of  God ; the  Burning  Bush  and  the  Shekinah 
in  the  Tabernacle,  in  the  wilderness,  and  the  Holy 
Temple  at  Jerusalem.  In  both  instances  there  was 
a miraculous  light  and  the  presence  of  a visible 
something,  out  of  which  came  the  voice  of  God. 
Moses  bowed  before  the  burning  bush  in  worship, 
knowing  God  was  there  speaking  with  him. 

Another  subject  of  absorbing  interest  to  the  Mus- 
lims is  that  of  intercession.  Notwithstanding  the 
anathemas  of  the  Qur’an  against  the  heathen  who 
believed  in  certain  angels  as  intercessors  with  God, 
the  doctrine  of  intercession  is  a part  of  the  faith  ot 
Islam.  The  orthodox  belief  is  that  each. head  of  a 
dispensation  will  intercede  for  his  faithful  followers 
on  the  day  of  judgement.  Accordingly  all  Muslims 
expect  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  intercession 
of  Muhammad  in  that  great  day.  The  Christian 
preacher  has  here  a splendid  opportunity  of  pre- 
senting the  claims  of  Jesus  to  be  the  true  inter- 
cessor. The  fact  that  He  lives  and  is  exalted  in 
Heaven  is  admitted  by  all  Muslims.  We  may  then 
direct  their  attention  to  His  teaching  on  the  sub- 
ject of  His  intercession,  and  plead  the  reasonable- 
ness of  calling  upon  a present  living  heavenly 
intercessor  rather  than  wait  till  after  death,  when 
the  intercession  of  all  prophets  cannot  avail  to 
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change  the  condition  of  the  guilty  sinner.  The 
preacher  should  solemnly  insist  upon  the  need  of 
intercession  now,  while  it  is  the  accepted  time  and 
the  day  of  salvation. 

Nearly  allied  to  this  subject  of  intercession  is 
that  of  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus.  The  Qur’an  and 
the  Muslim  traditions  are  united  in  teaching  the 
absolute  sinlessness  of  Jesus.  They  are  equally 
united  in  testifying  to  the  sinfulness  of  all  other 
prophets,  and  especially  of  Muhammad,  who  is 
not  only  represented  as  repenting  of  his  sins,  but 
who  is  distinctly  commanded  to  repent  of  his  sins. 

The  Resurrection  of  Jesus  affords  perhaps  the 
most  powerful  argument  for  the  claim  of  Jesus  to 
be  the  Saviour  of  men.  It  is  the  miracle  of  all 
miracles.  It  is  the  seal  of  God  upon  all  that  Jesus 
taught.  The  teaching  of  the  Qur’an  is  not  consis- 
tent upon  this  subject.  There  is  a passage  or  two 
which  seem  to  recognize  the  resurrection  of  Jesus  ; 
but  inasmuch  as  such  an  interpretation  would 
involve  a contradiction  of  another  passage,  which 
says  that  Jesus  was  not  crucified,  but  was  carried 
alive  into  heaven,  the  commentators  refer  the  pass- 
age to  the  future  and  say  that  when  Jesus  comes 
to  earth  again  He  will  die  and  be  buried  in  a tomb 
prepared  for  Him  in  Madina  ! 

We  must,  now,  pass  on  to  notice  the  manner  of 
preaching  and  writing  for  Muslims.  And  first  we 
would  say,  avoid  controversy.  This  is,  however, 
easier  said  than  done.  Not  only  is  the  Muslim  ready 
to  debate,  but  trained  disputants  and  preachers,  are 
usually  near  at  hand,  who  are  determined  to  draw 
the  Christian  preacher  into  a debate  on  any  of  a 
dozen  subjects.  It  is  a good  rule  to  refuse  to  debate 
with  these  men  before  the  multitude.  A persistent 
attitude  of  this  kind  will  in  the  end  succeed  in 
securing  a hearing  in  comparative  quietness. 
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The  next  mode  of  missionary  endeavour  for  the 
evangelization  of  Muslims  is  the  judicious  use  of 
literature.  It  is  often  better  to  persuade  a Muslim 
to  read  a portion  of  Scripture  or  a book  or  a tract, 
than  to  speak  to  him  directly.  The  advantage  of 
the  book  is  that  the  message  comes  to  him  without 
the  presence  of  even  the  writer  and  appeals  to  his 
mind  and  conscience  in  solitude.  If  written  in  the 
right  spirit,  the  book  disarms  prejudice  and  arouses 
conscience.  Every  preacher  should  be  supplied  with 
tracts  and  leaflets,  and  distribute  them  among  such 
of  his  hearers  as  are  likely  to  be  profited  by  them.^ 

Many  books  ought  to  be  brought  to  the  notice  of 
our  Muslim  neighbours  by  our  preachers  and  col- 
porteurs. They  should  not  only  be  printed  in  the 
vernaculars  read  by  the  average  Muslim,  but  also 
in  the  English  language.  Among  these  probably 
few  are  better  suited  than  the  popular  booklets  of 
the  late  Rev.  Dr.  Rouse  of  Calcutta,  published  in 
English,  Bengali  and  Hindustani. 

We  must  believe  that,  in  the  providence  of  God, 
these  millions  of  Muslims  are  destined  to  accom- 
plish some  great  end  in  the  final  establishment  of 
the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth.  From  among  them 
have  come  many  of  our  most  efficient  preachers 
and  workers.  Let  us  go  out  in  humble  trust  that 
by  God’s  grace  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  will 
prove  to  be  the  power  of  God  unto  the  salvation  of 
Muslims  as  well  as  of  others. 

2.  In  South  India 

BY  THE  REV.  CANON  M.  G.  GOLDSMITH,  MADRAS 

About  fifty  years  ago  two  Muhammadans  were 
brought  to  Christ  in  the  time  of  Mr.  Anderson  at 
the  Madras  Free  Church  of  Scotland  School,  and 
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one  at  the  Noble  School,  Masulipatam,  in  Mr. 
Noble’s  time.  The  latter  went  to  Cambridge  at  his 
own  expense  and  was  for  some  years,  till  his  death, 
a faithful  ordained  missionary  in  Bombay  and  Cal- 
cutta. One  of  the  two  in  Mr.  Anderson’s  mission 
also  worked  for  many  years  usefully  in  Chingleput. 

But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  missions  generally 
have  paid  much  attention  to  the  Muhammadans ; 
partly  because  they  were  less  accessible  than  the 
Hindus,  and  probably  partly  because  they  have 
often  taken  the  Christian  side  against  idolatry  and 
might  be  supposed  to  have  enough  light,  if  they 
only  used  it,  to  guide  them  to  Christ  and  to  heaven. 

About  a year  ago  the  South  India  Missionary 
Association  issued  an  enquiry  amongst  the  mis- 
sions on  the  subject  of  extending  efforts  for  their 
evangelization ; but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  reso- 
lution of  the  sub-committee  was  discouraging  when 
it  replied  to  the  effect  that  as  the  real  advance  of 
Islam  was  in  the  African  Sudan,  there  was  there- 
fore less  need  for  urgent  action  to  influence  Islam 
in  South  India. 

In  1856  the  Harris  School  for  Muhammadans  was 
opened  and  handed  over  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society.  Since  then  the  Church  of  England  Zanana 
Mission  has  also  opened  many  schools  for  the  girls, 
and  during  recent  years  the  Methodist  Episcopal  and 
other  missions  (as  the  accompanying  figures  will 
show)  have  developed  much  special  effort.  It  must 
be  remembered  also  that  all  the  mission  schools 
were  ready  to  receive  Muhammadan  students  and 
did  so  to  the  number  of  hundreds,  but  generally 
had  little  special  provision  for  ther  special  lan- 
guages and  difficulties. 

Hindustani  Church  Services  are  held  as  follows  : — 

1.  In  Bangalore,  St.  Paul’s  Church,  attended  by 
the  C.  E.  Z.  M.  Boarding  School  and  others,  under 
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charge  of  catechist  with  visits  from  the  Rev.  Canon 
Goldsmith. 

2.  In  Hyderabad,  C.  M.  S.  Miller  Memorial 
Church,  with  a mixed  congregation  of  about  thirty, 
under  the  Rev.  L.  Dhan  Singh’s  charge. 

In  Hyderabad,  M.  E.  with  congregation 
of  thirty-five  under  the  Rev.  A.  L.  Plowman’s 
charge. 

3.  In  Madras,  Christ  Church  School,  attended 
by  C.  E.  Z.  M.  workers,  and  others  under  the  Rev. 
Canon  Goldsmith’s  charge. 

During  the  last  two  years  fourteen  Muhammadans 
have  been  baptized  in  the  Hyderabad  M.  E.  Church, 
and  four  in  Madras.  Besides  those  Societies  in  the 
accompanying  list,  individual  missionaries  at  Bel- 
lary, Bangalore  and  Cuddalore  have  learned 
Hindustani  in  addition  to  the  Hindu  vernacular  of 
their  district  and  done  much  valuable  service 
amongst  the  Muhammadans,  who  are  also  con- 
stantly being  reached  through  the  Hindu  vernacu- 
lars. The  Salvation  Army  has  generally  arranged 
for  Hindustani  preaching. 

Lately,  in  Waltair,  big  meetings  for  followers  of 
Islam  were  held  in  Telugu  and  in  many  quarters 
great  interest  has  been  shown,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
more  will  be  done  to  commend  the  gospel  to  those 
who  have  for  ages  misunderstood  it  and  been  led 
astray  by  their  own  false  shepherds. 

Mission  Work  among  Muhammadans  in  South 
India.  Direct  work  (with  special  agents)  is  carried 
on  : — 

1.  In  the  Kanarese  country  : — 

(а)  Bangalore  (with  out-stations)  by  C.E.Z.M. 
which  also  superintends  a catechist  and  reading 
room. 

(б)  Mysore  city  C.  E.  Z.  M. 

(c)  Kolar  M.  E. 
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2.  In  the  Tamil  country  : — ■ 

(a)  Madras,  C.  M.  S. 

( b ) Conjeevaram,  U.  F.  C.  S. 

(c)  Cuddalore,  Highways  and  Hedges  Mission. 

3.  In  the  Telugu  country  : — 

(a)  Ellore,  Bezwada,  Masulipatam,  Khamma- 
mett  C.  E.  Z.  M. 

(b)  Guntur,  A.  E.  L.  M. 

(c)  Hyderabad,  Deccan,  C.  M.  S. 

(rf)  Gurramkonda,  Madanapalle,  and  Punga- 
nur,  Arcot  Mission. 

4.  In  the  Malayalam  country  : — 

(a)  Trivandrum,  L.  M.  S. 

( b ) Alleppey,  C.  M.  S. 

Indirect  work  is  carried  on  in  nearly  every  field, 
but  especially  in  Waltair  (C.B.M.),  the  Ongole  and 
the  Nellore  Districts  (A.  B.  M.),  Tinnevelly  District 
(C.  M.  S.),  and  in  the  Arcot  Mission. 

Literature.  The  Gospel  of  St.  Luke  has  been 
translated  into  Malayalam  Arabic  for  the  use  of 
the  Mapilahs,  and  the  best  proof  of  its  efficiency  is 
that  its  circulation  is  forbidden  by  the  Maulavis. 
Translations  for  the  Labbay  people  in  their  Arab 
Tamil  are  needed. 

The  mission  ladies  of  Madras,  Bangalore  and 
Guntur  have  industrial  schools  to  provide  employ- 
ment for  poor  women  of  the  Muhammadan  com- 
munity, who  (owing  to  the  custom  of  seclusion  and 
of  polygamy)  are  numerous  and  indigent. 
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Iote.  Foreign  Lady  workers  not  included. 

Also  Stanley  Girls’  School  with  some  Muhammadan  girls. 
And  Visiting  in  Gosha  Hospital. 


CHAPTER  XXI 

The  Work  of  Societies  for 
Young  People 

A LARGE  specific  work  ps  being  done  for  the  young 
by  the  young  which  is  worthy  of  separate  report 
and  consideration.  The  representatives  of  these 
movements  speak  for  their  societies  below. 


1.  The  Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association  in  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon 

BY  MR.  O.  H.  MCCOWEN,  SECRETARY  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  RANGOON 

The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  has  been 
an  organized  movement  in  India  for  the  past  twenty 
years.  Before  this  period,  isolated  associations 
were  found  in  various  cities  but  it  was  not  until  the 
arrival  of  Mr.  David  McConaughy,  the  representa- 
tive of  the  International  Committee,  that  these 
scattered  units  were  federated  under  the  National 
Council  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  of 
India  and  Ceylon. 

The  National  Council  is  composed  of  twenty-one 
members  residing  throughout  India.  An  Executive 
Committee  stationed  at  Calcutta  transacts  affairs 
subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Council.  The  Na- 
tional Convention  assembles  every  three  years. 

The  functions  of  the  National  Councils  are 
advisory  and  co-operative  rather  than  legislative. 
In  practice  its  work  has  become  somewhat  clearly 
defined  along  the  following  lines. 

26 
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1.  The  forming  of  organizations  of  the  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Associations  and  federating  them 
with  the  National  Union. 

2.  The  fostering  of  the  various  departments  of  the 
Associations — physical,  social,  educational  and  re- 
ligious-— and  assisting  in  the  securing,  training  and 
locating  of  secretaries  and  in  securing  funds  for  the 
erection  of  buildings  and  maintenance  of  the  work. 

3.  The  employing  of  travelling  secretaries  and 
departmental  specialists  for  supervising,  encour- 
aging and  extending  the  work  of  the  movement 
among  various  classes  of  young  men. 

4.  The  publication  of  suitable  literature  for  the 
encouragement  of  Bible  study,  missionary  study 
and  social  service. 

The  local  Associations  throughout  the  country 
are  autonomous  in  government ; federation  with 
the  union  is  conditional  on  the  acceptance  of  an 
approved  basis  of  membership  which  is  either 

(i)  Membership  in  a Protestant  Christian  Church. 

(ii)  The  ‘ Paris’  basis  of  membership. 

The  latter  agreed  upon  at  a World’s  Conference 
of  the  movement  at  Paris  in  1855,  is  as  follows  : — 

‘ The  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  seek 
to  unite  those  young  men  who,  regarding  the  Lord 
Jesus  as  their  God  and  Saviour  according  to  the 
holy  Scriptures,  desire  to  be  His  disciples  in  their 
doctrine  and  in  their  life,  and  to  associate  their 
efforts  for  the  extension  of  His  kingdom  among 
young  men.’ 

Each  branch  Association  is  responsible  for  rais- 
ing and  disbursing  its  finances  under  the  direction 
of  the  local  committee  or  board  of  directors  and  is 
free  to  adapt  its  methods  of  work  to  the  needs  of 
those  classes  of  young  men  within  its  reach. 

For  several  years  the  movement  in  India  was 
represented  by  organizations  in  the  principal  port 
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cities  such  as  Bombay,  Calcutta  and  Madras  and 
the  work  attempted  was  along  somewhat  narrow 
lines.  The  past  twenty  years  however  has  witness- 
ed a great  change  ; not  only  has  the  number  of 
branches  largely  increased  but  the  work  has  assum- 
ed a much  broader  and  more  comprehensive  charac- 
ter in  endeavouring  to  respond  to  the  many  claims 
made  upon  it  and  the  wide  opportunities  presented 
to  it. 

The  ideal  before  the  Association  is  to  build  up  the 
whole  man — body,  soul  and  spirit — or  as  it  has 
been  well  expressed,  to  make  a whole  man  fit  for  a 
whole  life.  The  methods  adopted  are  naturally 
widely  varying,  but  certain  lines  of  work  are  more 
or  less  generally  in  vogue.  In  the  religious  activi- 
ties of  the  Association,  Bible  study,  meetings  for 
men,  and  mission  study  classes  are  in  the  forefront. 
The  number  of  men  in  Bible  classes  has  increased 
from  1,700  in  1904  to  nearly  5,000  for  the  year  under 
review  ; and  there  is  every  reason  to  expect  a con- 
tinued increase  in  the  future.  There  are  also  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  social  service  will  occupy 
the  attention  of  the  members  to  a much  greater 
degree. 

The  intellectual  needs  of  the  young  men  find  pro- 
vision in  educational  classes,  popular  lectures, 
libraries  and  carefully  stocked  reading  rooms. 
During  1911  most  instructive  and  interesting  cours- 
es of  lantern  lectures  were  delivered  in  the  lead- 
ing associations,  besides  a number  of  popular  and 
scientific  lectures  by  local  gentlemen.  India  would 
be  much  benefited  by  the  establishment  of  a first 
class  central  lecture  agency. 

In  the  physical  department  of  the  Association  all 
the  leading  forms  of  athletics  are  encouraged ; in- 
door gymnasia,  though  provided,  have  not  been 
popular  but  all  out-door  forms  of  exercise  are  eagerly 
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sought  after.  While  the  ideal  of  the  Association  is 
not  prowess  in  games,  it  is  satisfactory  to  notice 
that  in  several  cases  Y.  M.  C.  A.  teams  have  won  a 
respectable  place  in  local  competitions  and  also  that 
the  annual  athletic  sports  organized  by  the  princi- 
pal associations  increase  year  by  year  in  popularity 
and  in  the  excellence  of  the  performances. 

Work  for  boys  is  carried  on  at  several  centres. 
At  Calcutta  two  workers  devote  their  whole  time  to 
a department  for  Bengali  boys ; at  Bombay,  Calcutta, 
Rangoon  and  elsewhere  branches  for  Eurasian  boys 
are  found.  Here  the  methods  are  similar  to  those 
in  vogue  in  boys’  work  throughout  the  world. 
Bible  Classes  and  Religious  Talks,  Gymnasia,  Boys’ 
Camps,  in-door  and  out-door  games  form  the  pro- 
gramme. The  Boy  Scout  Movement  has  found  its 
way  to  India  and  promises  to  effect  a good  work. 

Of  the  160  associations  reported  in  India,  in  1911, 
by  far  the  greater  number  are  composed  of  Indian 
young  men.  Two  types  of  work  are  met  with 
among  this  latter  class,  (i)  that  carried  on  in  the 
cities  and  towns  among  Christian  young  men  en- 
gaged in  Government  employ  or  commercial  pur- 
suits ; (ii)  work  for  students. 

(i)  This  is  similar  in  character  to  that  for  Euro- 
pean young  men  ; it  is  handicapped  by  the  limited 
financial  resources  of  the  Indian  young  man,  but 
every  year  witnesses  its  growth  in  usefulness  and 
power.  The  members  find  in  the  Association  oppor- 
tunities for  the  expression  of  the  missionary  spirit 
and  the  development  of  habits  of  independence  and 
self-help.  In  many  centres  a strong  evangelistic 
propaganda  is  being  maintained  with  a view  to 
reaching  non-Christians.  Buildings  have  been 
completed  or  are  in  progress  at  Calicut,  Galle, 
Jaffna,  Alleppy,  Coimbatore,  Jubulpur,  Kolhapur, 
Kottayam  and  Madura,  largely  the  result  of  the 
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enthusiasm  and  self-denial  of  Indian  Christian 
young  men. 

(ii)  The  student  department  of  the  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  in  India  is  the  National  Stu- 
dent Movement,  affiliated  with  the  World’s  Student 
Christian  Federation.  Its  aim  is  to  unite  Christian 
■students  for  mutual  encouragement,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Christian  character  and  for  service  on  be- 
half of  their  non-Christian  fellows.  Owing  to  the 
limited  number  of  Christian  students  in  India  the 
movement  is  largely  under  foreign  leadership  and 
at  great  student  centres,  such  as  Bombay,  Calcutta 
and  Madras,  where  institutional  work  is  carried  on, 
resembles  purely  missionary  effort  more  than  the 
student  movements  of  other  lands  ; this  is  inevita- 
ble, but  one  finds  in  practice  that  institutional  work 
with  the  hostel  as  a prominent  feature  of  its  pro- 
gramme, provides  opportunities  for  contact  with 
non-Christian  men  rarely  found  elsewhere  and  an 
excellent  training  ground  for  Christian  students. 

The  ideal  before  the  Student  Department  Com- 
mittee, and  indeed  before  all  the  missionaries,  is  the 
development  of  a strong  indigenous  movement 
capable  of  self-direction  and  propagation.  The  time 
has  not  yet  arrived  for  the  realization  of  this  ideal, 
but.  it  is  fast  approaching  and  the  association  by 
the  organization  of  student  associations  in  mis- 
sionary colleges,  as  well  as  at  student  centres  by 
the  holding  of  students’  camps,  the  publication  of 
suitable  literature  and  the  personal  visitation  of 
student  secretaries  is  striving  to  do  its  part  towards 
this  much  desired  end. 

Among  the  publications  issued  by  the  National 
Council  or  conjointly  with  the  Christian  Literature 
Society  are  found  the  following  : — 

For  Bible  Study.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
J.  N.  Farquhar  ; The  Life  and  Works  of  Jesus  accord- 
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ing  to  St.  Mark,  Murray  ; Studies  in  Acts  (in  English, 
Tamil  and  Malayalam)  Eddy ; First  and  Second 
Corinthians  and  Prayer,  Larsen  ; Biblical  Facts  and 
History,  Life  of  Christ,  Tamil. 

For  Mission  Study.  India  and  Missions,  Azariah  ; 
India  and  Japan,  Eddy ; The  Decisive  Hour  in  Chris- 
tian Missions ; Primer  of  Hinduism  and  Buddhist 
Ideals. 

The  Inquirer,  a monthly  paper  intended  for  the 
non-Christian,  and  The  Young  Men  of  India  have 
been  published  throughout  1911  and  continue  to  do 
useful  service. 

The  establishment  of  a secretaries’  training 
school  during  the  year  under  review  has  been  one 
of  the  most  important  steps  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  a permanent  indigenous  work  in  India. 
This  school  was  conducted  at  Calcutta  and  will  have 
a permanent  home  in  the  new  national  headquarters 
shortly  to  be  erected  there  ; it  has  on  its  rolls  at 
present  some  very  promising  workers,  and  there  is 
much  reason  to  hope  that  the  problem  of  the  supply 
of  strong  Indian  secretaries  is  nearing  solution. 

There  are  sixty  full  time  and  six  part  time  Asso- 
ciation secretaries  in  India.  Of  these,  eighteen 
are  Indians,  three  of  the  Domiciled  Community, 
eleven  Americans,  eighteen  English,  six  Scotch,  two 
Irish,  four  Continental,  three  Canadian  and  one 
Australasian. 

2.  The  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association 

BY  MISS  ETHEL  HUNTER,  NATIONAL  SECRETRAY,  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

The  Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  carries 
on  its  mission  to  the  young  womanhood  of  India  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  committee  of  the  National 
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Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  of  India, 
Burma  and  Ceylon,  which  is  a registered  Society 
with  its  headquarters  in  Bombay.  The  National 
Office  is  at  78,  Hornby  Road,  Bombay,  and  Miss 
Ethel  Hunter  is  National  General  Secretary.  This 
National  Association  of  India,  Burma  and  Ceylon  is 
affiliated  with  the  World’s  Young  Women’s  Chris- 
tian Association. 

The  recognized  officers  of  the  Association  are  : — 

1.  Secretaries  sent  from  and  supported  by  the 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Association  in  other 
lands.  The  present  number  of  such  secretaries  is 
thirty.  Of  these,  nineteen  are  from  Great  Britain, 
ten  from  the  United  States  and  one  from  Australia. 

2.  Secretaries  secured  and  appointed  in  India 
and  supported  by  the  local  Associations  or  the 
Indian  National  Committee. 

3.  Honorary  branch  secretaries  in  various  local 
centres  appointed  temporarily  by  the  local  com- 
mittees. 

The  work  owes  much  in  all  centres  to  the  com- 
mittees of  ladies  representing  different  sections  of 
the  European,  Anglo-Indian,  and  Indian  Christian 
community. 

All  money  used  for  the  support  of  the  work  is 
raised  in  India,  except  the  salaries  of  the  secre- 
taries sent  from  other  lands  and  occasional  special 
gifts  for  buildings. 

The  official  organ  of  the  Association  is  the 
Young  Women  of  India  and  Ceylon  which  can  be 
obtained  from  head  quarters  at  Re  1 per  annum. 

The  aim  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  Asso- 
ciation in  all  lands  is  to  promote  the  physical,  intel- 
lectual, social,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  young 
women,  co-operating  along  these  lines  with  the 
various  churches  and  missionary  societies.  Special 
emphasis  is  laid  on  Bible  study  and  on  the  endea- 
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vour  to  bring  young  women  into  personal  contact 
with  Jesus  Christ. 

The  work  of  the  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Association  in  India  and  Ceylon  is  organized  in 
three  departments  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  Student  Department.  This  department 
directs  the  organization  of  Y.  W.  C.  A.  branches 
among  women  students  and  school  girls.  This 
section  of  the  work  corresponds  to  the  student 
Christian  movement  in  other  lands  and  is  affiliated 
with  the  World’s  Student  Christian  Federation. 
There  are  ten  branches  in  medical  and  university 
colleges,  four  in  normal  training  schools,  twen- 
ty-six in  Indian  girls’  schools  and  nine  in  European 
girls’  schools.  The  membership  includes  both 
Indians  and  Anglo-Indians,  the  former  being  large- 
ly in  the  majority.  Much  work  is  done  by  personal 
contact  with  college  students  and  recent  graduates 
in  places  where  regularly  organized  branches  are 
at  present  impossible. 

There  are  five  permanent  secretaries  for  student 
work  in  the  different  centres;  one  in  Bombay,  one 
in  Madras,  two  in  Calcutta,  and  one  in  North  India 
(travelling).  Two  are  British,  one  Indian,  one 
American  and  one  Australian.  Each  of  these  has 
the  supervision  of  the  work  in  her  own  town  and 
also  of  the  scattered  branches  in  the  district. 

The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  co-operate  with 
the  heads  of  Christian  educational  institutions  in 
developing  Christian  faith  and  character  among 
educated  girls,  and  also  to  provide  a direct  Christian 
influence  among  the  girls  in  non-Christian  and 
Government  schools  and  colleges,  which  are  prac- 
tically untouched  by  any  other  Christian  organiza- 
tion. Religious  meetings,  Bible  and  mission  study 
circles,  and  Christian  service  for  others  are  features 
of  nearly  all  the  branches,  while  athletic,  literary 
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and  social  clubs  are  included  in  cases  where  oppor- 
tunities of  this  kind  are  not  provided  otherwise  in 
the  school  or  college  life.  Special  emphasis  is 
placed  upon  the  value  of  student  leadership  and 
each  branch  is  carried  on  by  the  members  them- 
selves, with  the  help  and  advice  of  the  student 
secretary  for  the  district.  In  the  case  of  mission 
schools  invaluable  help  and  leadership  is  given  by 
the  school  staff;  branches  in  non-Christian  institu- 
tions are  found  chiefly  in  the  large  towns  where 
the  student  secretaries  live,  and  are  directly  super- 
vised by  them.  Conferences  and  camps  for  students 
and  senior  school  girls  are  held  annually  in  the 
various  districts.  In  Madras  there  are  two  student 
hostels,  one  for  Anglo-Indian  girls  and  another  for 
Indians.  The  student  hostel  of  the  missionary 
settlement  for  university  women  in  Bombay  is 
affiliated  with  the  Young  Women’s  Christian  As- 
sociation and  is  the  centre  for  the  student  depart- 
ment work  in  that  city.  A few  non-Christians  are 
found  among  the  residents  of  these  student  hostels. 

2.  The  Vernacular  Department.  The  aim  of  this 
department  is  to  adapt  the  methods  of  Association 
work  as  it  is  at  present  being  done  among  European 
girls,  to  the  needs  of  India’s  own  young  women, 
that  they  may  find  in  it  the  inspiration,  the  means 
of  development  and  the  outlet  for  service  which 
young  women  in  other  lands  have  done.  The  chief 
concern  is  for  the  young  women  of  the  Indian 
Christian  community,  but  non-Christian  young 
women  are  admitted  as  associate  (non-voting) 
members. 

The  most  important  work  in  the  vernacular  is 
carried  on  in  the  Hindi  language  in  the  districts 
round  Jubbulpore  and  Benares,  the  leaders  being 
missionaries  of  the  C.  M.  S.  Two  quarterly  maga- 
zines are  published — The  Trismasik Patri{ Hindi),  and 
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Ninari- Didban  (Urdu).  In  addition  daily  notes 
for  help  in  Bible  study  are  published  in  seven 
vernaculars. 

3.  The  General  Department.  This  department 
organizes  the  work  among  English  and  Anglo- 
Indian  young  women  in  the  cities  and  smaller  cen- 
tres where  there  is  European  population.  Boarding 
homes  in  the  large  places,  holiday  homes  in 
several  Hill  stations  and  institutes  in  some  smaller 
centres  are  the  most  striking  expressions  of  the 
work  of  this  department  for  European  and  Anglo- 
Indian  young  women.  Around  these  visible  centres 
and  even  in  many  places  where  such  buildings  do 
not  exist,  religious  meetings,  Bible  classes,  literary, 
social  and  athletic  clubs,  employment  bureaus, 
classes  for  instruction  in  Shorthand,  Type-writing, 
Dressmaking,  Cooking,  Physical  culture,  and  other 
forms  of  religious  and  social  work  are  conducted 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Association. 

Occasional  Camps  and  Conferences  are  an  im- 
portant feature  of  the  work  This  department  of 
the  Association  has  done,  or  is  doing,  a much  needed 
work  for  the  women  of  the  Anglo-Indian  community. 
Through  its  influence  many  have  been  protected 
from  the  trivial  and  often  immoral  influences  which 
surround  their  lives,  have  been  helped  to  a fuller 
physical,  intellectual,  social  and  spiritual  develop- 
ment and  have  been  led  into  personal  service  for 
the  kingdom  of  God. 


3.  The  India  Sunday  School  Union 

BY  THE  REV.  R.  BURGES,  GENERAL  SECRETARY 

‘ In  order  to  achieve  something  durable  among 
the  heathen,  it  is  necessary  to  teach  the  young. 
My  greatest  joy  is  to  work  among  the  children,  and 
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the  hope  I derive  from  such  work  is  very  great.  * 
This  is  the  testimony  of  Zeigenbalg  in  regard  to 
his  missionary  experiences  in  Tranquebar  over  two 
centuries  ago.  Though  the  honour  of  establishing 
the  first  Sunday  school  in  India  is  usually  accorded 
to  lads  connected  with  the  Serampore  trio  yet  I 
cannot  but  feel  that  a species  of  Sunday  school 
must  have  existed  under  Zeigenbalg  and  his  noble 
successors. 

Taking  1881  as  the  starting  point,  there  was  then 
in  India  a Sunday  school  membership  of  65,728,. 
while  by  actual  count  in  1910  it  was  565,717.  That 
means  an  increase  in  thirty  years  of  860  per 
cent.  North  Ceylon  has  one  Sunday  school  member 
to  every  nineteen  of  the  total  population.  Central 
India  stands  at  the  other  extreme  and  has  but  one 
in  3,796.  Throughout  1910  one  new  Sunday  school 
was  added  every  four  hours  and  one  new  scholar 
every  five  minutes  — this  means  that  India  can  put 
to  her  credit  approximately  one-tenth  of  the  world’s 
annual  Sunday  school  increase.  I estimate  that 
the  present  Sunday  school  membership  speaking 
sixty  vernaculars  in  Southern  Asia  to-day  is 
735,000.  And  the  best  is  yet  to  be  ! 

The  Indian  Sunday  School  Union  now  embraces 
thirty-two  auxiliaries  and  they  cover  Southern 
Asia.  They  are  self-governing  and  depend  largely, 
for  their  usefulness,  on  the  personnel  of  their  chief 
officers.  This  is  not  ideal,  but  facts  must  be 
faced.  Inter-denominational  committees,  at  their 
best,  find  it  difficult  to  hold  together  permanently 
and  effectively.  The  Sunday  school,  with  all  its 
latent  possibilities  appeals  to  only  a few  of  the  most 
thoughtful  Christians.  It  is  not  an  ostentatious 
work.  It  corresponds  somewhat  to  the  pioneer 
duties  of  the  Sappers  and  Miners  in  the  Army. 
What  our  auxiliary  committees  need  is  a vision 
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of  the  power  they  could  be  if  they  would.  I look 
forward  to  the  time  when  each  mission  will  have 
its  own  Denominational  Sunday  School  Union  and 
will  co-operate  with  the  provincial  auxiliaries. 

The  International  Bible  Reading  Association  has 
for  many  years  been  promoted  by  our  Indian 
Sunday  School  Union.  The  natural  home  of  this 
Association  is  the  Sunday  school.  The  lists  of 
readings  are  in  the  leading  Indian  languages.  In 
English  and  the  vernaculars  the  membership  now 
stands  at  about  16,000. 

There  are  in  India,  under  denominational  and 
I.  S.  S.  U.  control,  about  fifty  editions  of  the  Sunday 
School  Lesson  Expositions,  and  in  twenty  verna- 
culars. Four-fifths  of  the  ten  million  pages  pub- 
lished annually  are  on  the  international  syllabus. 
This  literature,  carried  home  by  so  vast  an  army  of 
youngsters  each  week,  is  a factor  in  India’s  evan- 
gelization. In  more  modern  times  there  has  been 
a desire  for  a graded  system  of  lessons  suited  more 
to  the  unfolding  life  of  the  child.  The  chief  diffi- 
culty is  not  so  much  to  produce  a series  of  graded 
lessons  as  it  is  to  encourage  editors  and  publishers 
to  put  them  on  the  market,  with  pictures,  etc.,  well 
ahead  of  time.  This  is  a vital  problem  and  is 
largely  a matter  of  funds.  A Sub-Committee  of 
the  I.  S.  S.  U.  is  at  work  on  the  subject. 

In  a single  forenoon  every  July  since  1896  a 
Scripture  examination  is  conducted  by  the  I.S.S.U. 
The  text  is  the  international  lessons  for  the 
previous  six  months.  Probably  more  than  half  the 
candidates  are  non-Christian.  The  very  highest 
candidates  come  off  as  medallists ; an  ordinary 
‘ pass  ’ secures  only  an  illuminated  certificate.  The 
examination  is  held  in  about  2,000  centres,  is 
graded  to  the  ability  and  age  of  the  candidate,  and 
answers  are  given  in  over  twenty  vernaculars.  Since 
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1896  no  less  than  190,000  have  entered,  130,000 
passed  and  500  secured  silver  medals.  This  exami- 
nation manifestly  encourages  a iarge  amount  of 
Bible  study. 

Our  department  of  missions  to  young  people  is 
led  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Stanes.  This  worker  is  honorary, 
deriving  his  income  from  a coffee  estate.  He  is  in 
labour  and  travels  oft.  Young  people  come  in  large 
numbers  to  his  meetings  everywhere  and  have 
been  coming  since  1901.  There  are  but  few  mis- 
sion stations  in  India  where  he  is  not  known.  He 
is  an  example  of  what  a power  for  good  a layman 
can  be  who  allows  God  to  use  him  fully.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Annett  arrived  in  October  1909.  Teacher 
training  is  their  chief  department,  and  a more 
important  or  urgent  one  could  not  be  conceived. 
Their  labour  is  incessant  and  effective.  Twenty 
such  men  are  needed  for  the  opulent  harvest 
awaiting  the  sickle. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  to-day  is  to  bring  home 
to  the  Indian  pastor  the  value  of  the  child  to  the 
family,  the  church,  ana  the  state;  and  to  provide 
him  with  assistance  in  training  parents  and  teachers 
to  deal  with  the  child.  This  is  the  sum-total  of 
what  our  I.  S.  S.  U.  is  now  aiming  to  accomplish. 

For  popularizing  Sunday  school  science  several 
Indian  agents  were  employed  in  1911.  Two  of  them 
were  engaged  for  regular  service  and  eight  for  short 
periods.  Much  the  same  is  being  done  in  1912.  We 
are  just  at  the  beginning  of  this  great  work.  That 
which  is  being  done  is  made  possible  by  a special 
donor.  We  are  all  thankful  to  him.  The  experi- 
ment has  revealed  latent  possibilities  for  advance. 

The  ultimate  responsibility  for  teacher  training 
within  the  sphere  of  the  church  rests  with  the 
pastor.  If  the  institutions  which  train  such  pastors 
do  not  fit  them  for  their  responsible  duties,  then 
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surely  it  is  time  for  such  institutions  to  face  the 
situation  seriously.  Why  not  try  to  establish,  in 
connexion  with  each  seminary,  a Chair  of  Sunday 
School  Science?  Already  some  of  these  institutions 
are  adopting  our  I.  S.  S.  U.  text-books  and  propose 
to  send  in  candidates  for  our  examinations.  The 
opportunity  for  development  along  this  line  has  in 
it  great  possibilities  for  permanent  usefulness. 

The  financial  aspect  of  this  work  is  not  the  least 
serious.  The  support  given  by  some  missions  is 
not  only  substantial  but  continual.  In  most  cases 
however  no  help  is  forth-coming.  To  assess  at  so 
much  per  auxiliary  is  often  misunderstood.  The 
wisest  plan  therefore,  we  think,  is  to  impose  no  fees 
hut  to  leave  it  rather  to  a voluntary  self-assessment 
by  each  mission.  A nickle-anna  from  each  Sunday 
school  member,  once  a year  in  India,  would  provide 
us  with  more  than  Rs  10,000. 

For  years  the  Central  Committee  of  the  I.  S.  S.  U. 
has  felt  that  its  expanding  work  calls  for  a closer 
touch  with  each  mission  than  the  auxiliaries,  as 
at  present  constituted,  cultivate.  The  coming  years 
therefore  are  to  be  ones  of  re-construction.  All  the 
best  in  present  methods  of  administration  will  be 
retained ; and  all  that  seems  good  will  be  added. 
The  intention  is  to  make  the  I.  S.  S.  U.  alert,  spirit- 
ual, united,  representative,  progressive.  Its  aim 
will  be  to  serve  but  not  to  interfere. 

Last  year,  as  President  of  the  British  Sunday 
School  Union,  Sir  Robert  Laidlaw  advocated 
placing  twenty  European  Sunday  school  specialists 
in  the  I.  S.  S.  U.  field.  To  this  idea  was  added, 
later,  one  equally  necessary,  namely,  150  Asiatic 
agents.  As  things  are,  the  I.  S.  S.  U.  has  neither 
the  men  nor  the  money  to  answer  the  demands 
made  upon  it  by  a growing  work.  The  times  are 
ripe  for  advance  on  a scale  reasonably  commensu- 
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rate  with  the  need.  The  policy  proposed  is  that 
the  European  agents  should  take  secretarial  charge 
of  sections  of  empire,  acquire,  each,  the  prevailing 
vernacular,  enter  into  the  currents  of  inter-denomi- 
national and  denominational  life,  be  teachers  of 
teachers,  and  keep  in  touch  with  the  central  and 
unifying  organization.  Until  some  such  effort  is 
made  a great  opportunity  is  neglected.  The  Central 
Committee  of  the  I.  S.  S.  U.  is'  pressing  the  facts 
before  the  British  Sunday  School  Union. 

Next  winter  a Commission  will  probably  visit 
India  to  study  Sunday  school  aspects  and  prospects. 
In  July  1913,  at  Zurich,  before  the  World’s  Seventh 
Sunday  School  Convention,  they  will  present  their 
appeal.  At  the  World’s  Sixth  S.  S.  Convention  the 
sum  of  Rs  225,000  was  contributed  for  work  such 
as  we  advocate.  India  had  no  share  in  that  offering; 
there  is  hope  therefore  that  she  may  be  heard  and 
answered  in  Zurich.  Every  reader  of  this  sketch 
will  agree  that  such  would  be  a gilt-edged  invest- 
ment and  a glorious  consummation  of  I.  S.  S.  U. 
enterprise  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of  her  age. 


4.  The  Christian  Endeavour  Movement 

BY  THE  REV.  H.  HALLIWELL,  GENERAL  SECRETARY 

Inception.  Twenty-eight  years  ago  the  first  Chris- 
tian Endeavour  Society  was  formed  within  the 
Indian  Empire — to-day  there  are  upwards  of  1,300 
societies  established  in  connexion  with  more  than 
forty  Protestant  missionary  societies. 

The  growth  of  membership  has  been  rapid  and 
consistent.  There  have  been  no  fluctuations  and 
no  indications  as  yet  that  Christian  Endeavour  has 
failed  to  hold  its  own  wherever  it  has  been  adopted 
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whether  in  boarding  schools  and  colleges  or  in  its 
primary  home,  the  organized  church. 

Statistics.  Within  the  last  seven  years  the 
membership  has  more  than  doubled  for  in  1904  the 
total  membership  was  18,201  and  in  1911  the  total 
membership  was  considerably  more  than  40,000. 

Organization.  It  is  no  easy  task  to  attempt  to  link 
up  in  one  huge  federation  a union  covering  thousands 
of  miles  in  extent,  embracing  a score  of  nationalities 
and  two  score  of  distinct  languages.  But  it  has 
been  done,  and  to-day  the  India  Christian  Endea- 
vour Union  has  vital  connexion  with  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  its  Executive  Com- 
mittee meeting  twice  a year  brings  together  a small 
band  of  men,  some  of  whom  often  have  to  travel 
three  whole  days  and  nights  in  order  to  be  present 
and  transact  the  business  of  the  Union. 

The  base  of  the  Christian  Endeavour  Organiza- 
tion in  India  is  the  individual  Society;  the  apex, 
the  Executive  Committee ; and  between  the  two 
there  are  more  or  less  well-developed  Provincial 
Unions. 

With  two  exceptions,  Central  India  and  Central 
Provinces,  every  major  division  of  the  Empire  has 
now  its  Provincial  Union.  They  are  nine  in  num- 
ber— The  Punjab  Union,  the  United  Provinces 
Union,  the  Bengal  Union,  the  Orissa  Union,  the 
Bombay  Union,  the  South  India  Union,  the  two 
Unions  in  Ceylon,  and  the  Burma  Union.  These 
Unions  nominate  and  elect  representatives  to  our 
national  organization  known  as  the  council  a body 
consisting  of  between  fifty  and  sixty  members. 
The  final  authority  of  the  union  is  vested  in  this 
council,  which  consists  of  the  union,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Executive  Committee,  ten  in  number, 
and  four  representatives  from  each  Provincial 
Union. 
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What  Christian  Endeavour  stands  for  in  India 

Our  Platform  of  Principles.  First,  and  foremost, 
persona]  devotion  to  our  Divine  Lord  and  Saviour, 
Jesus  Christ. 

Second,  the  covenant  obligation  embodied  in 
the  prayer-meeting  pledge,  without  which  there 
can  be  no  true  society  of  Christian  Endeavour. 

Third,  constant  religious  training  for  all  kinds  of 
service  involved  in  the  various  committees,  which 
—so  many  of  them  as  are  needed — are,  equally 
with  the  prayer  meeting,  essential  to  a society  of 
Christian  Endeavour. 

Fourth,  strenuous  loyalty  to  the  local  church  and 
denomination  with  which  each  society  is  connected. 
This  loyalty  is  plainly  expressed  in  the  pledge  ; it 
underlies  the  whole  idea  of  the  movement,  and,  as 
statistics  prove  and  pastors  testify,  is  very  gener- 
ally exemplified  in  the  lives  of  active  members. 
Thus  the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavour,  in  theory 
and  practice,  is  as  loyal  a denominational  society 
as  any  in  existence,  as  well  as  a broad  and  fraternal 
interdenominational  society. 

Fifth,  interdenominational  fellowship,  through 
which  we  hope,  not  for  organic  unity,  but  to  fulfil 
our  Lord’s  prayer,  ‘ that  they  all  may  be  one  ’.  This 
fellowship  already  extends  to  all  evangelical  de- 
nominations. 

Sixth,  Christian  Endeavour  stands  always  and 
everywhere  for  Christian  citizenship.  It  is  forever 
opposed  to  the  drink  shop,  the  gambling  den,  the 
brothel,  and  every  like  iniquity.  It  stands  for 
temperance,  for  law,  for  order,  for  Sabbath-keeping, 
for  a pure  political  atmosphere — in  a word  for 
righteousness. 

Review  of  1911.  Just  as  the  year  1909  will  be  for 
ever  memorable  as  the  year  of  the  great  World’s 
27 
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Convention  held  at  Agra  and  attended  by  delegates 
from  western  countries  and  from  all  parts  of  the 
Indian  Empire  and  numbered  as  they  were  by  the 
thousand,  so  1911  will  be  remembered  in  Christian 
Endeavour  annals  as  the  year  which  saw  the  suc- 
cessful launching  of  the  scheme  for  Indian  Travel- 
ling Secretaries.  The  General  Secretary  brought 
forward  the  suggestion  at  the  World’s  Convention 
that  in  order  to  cope  with  the  opportunities  open- 
ing up  to  the  C.  E.  movement  Twenty  Indian 
Secretaries  should  be  provided  for,  and  the  follow- 
ing day  Secretary  William  Shaw  of  Boston  made 
a stirring  financial  appeal  for  this  object  which 
resulted  in  an  unprecedented  scene  of  liberality. 
The  major  portion  of  the  money  required  was  pro- 
mised at  Agra  and  most  of  these  promises  have 
since  materialized. 

It  is  one  thing  to  have  the  necessary  means,  it  is 
another  to  find  the  right  men  to  fill  the  posts,  and 
the  task  has  been  engaging  the  serious  attention 
of  our  National  Endeavour  leaders  the  past  two 
years.  During  1911  several  secretaries  were  ap- 
pointed and  we  have  now  Twelve  Secretaries  at  work 
in  the  following  fields. 


Travancore 

Do. 

East  Coast 
East  Bengal 
The  Punjab 
Bengal  and  Orissa 
Cuddapah  district 
South  Arcot 
Madras  city  and 
district 

The  Eastern  Him- 
alayas 


Malayalam  section 
Tamil  section 
Telugu  section 
Backerganj  and  Faridpur 


South  India 


Darjeeling,  Kalimpong 
and  the  Terai 
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The  method  of  employment  of  Indian  Secretaries 
is  as  follows  : The  India  C.  E.  Union  allots  grants 
of  money  for  the  purpose  of  subsidizing  local  or 
provincial  C.  E.  Unions  or  in  some  cases  grants 
are  made  to  missions  to  meet  (usually)  two-thirds 
of  the  cost  of  employing  C.  E.  Secretaries  in  their 
respective  fields.  In  the  case  of  missions  the  follow- 
ing societies  have  availed  themselves  of  the  assist- 
ance of  our  National  Union  : — 

The  London  Missionary  Society, 

The  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 

The  Church  of  Scotland, 

The  American  Arcot  Mission  of  the  Dutch 
Reformed  Church, 

The  American  and  Canadian  Baptist  Missions; 
whilst  in  the  Punjab  and  Madras  city  the  secre- 
taries are  maintained  by  their  respective  C.  E. 
Unions. 

The  past  year  was  memorable  also  in  that  it 
witnessed  the 'election  of  our  first  Indian  National 
President.  Mr.  J.  P.  Cotelingam,  M.A.,  of  the 
Wardlaw  College,  Bellary,  received  this  honour  and 
the  distinction  was  doubly  significant  inasmuch  as 
President  Cotelingam  was  holding  office  at  the 
same  time  as  President  of  the  United  Church  of 
South  India. 

Touring  on  behalf  of  C.  E.  Extension.  During 
the  past  year  the  General  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Her- 
bert Halliwell  has  visited,  amongst  other  places, 
the  Kolar  Gold  Fields,  the  Basel  German  Mission 
stations  on  the  Malabar  Coast,  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land Mission  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas,  the  Welsh 
Presbyterian  Mission  in  the  Khassia  and  Janthia 
Hills,  Bombay  City  and  a few  stations  in  the 
Telugu  speaking  area  on  the  East  Coast  covering 
altogether  a distance  of  11,837  miles. 
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Conventions  in  1911 


During  the  year  1911  Christian  Endeavour  Con- 
ventions were  held  at 

Gujerat  Punjab 

Fategarh  United  Provinces 

Bombay  Bombay  Presidency 

Ramapatam  Madras  Presidency 

and  in  each  case  they  were  well  attended  and  high- 
ly successful  gatherings. 

For  the  present  the  policy  of  Endeavour  leaders 
in  India  is  to  concentrate  upon  these  provincial 
conventions  where  all  the  meetings  are  held  in  the 
vernacular  rather  than  upon  national  Conventions 
which  entail  considerably  more  expense  for  all 
concerned  and  do  not  influence  so  large  a number 
of  the  rank  and  file  members. 


1911 

1911 

SOCIETIES 

MEMBERS 

Bengal 

133 

3,302 

Bombay 

47 

2,173 

Centra]  India 

10 

503 

Central  Provinces 

( 

378 

Ceylon 

28 

954 

Punjab 

205 

3,132 

South  India 

799 

23,617 

United  Provinces 

81 

2,806 

1,310 

36,865 

Burma 

232 

9,083 

1,542 

45,948 
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Officers  for  1912 

President  ...  Rev.  Dr.  Huntly,  Drum- 

mond Road,  Agra,  U.P. 
TREASURER  ...  Rev.  J.  J.  Banninga, 

M.A.,  Pasumalai. 

General  Secretary...  Rev.  Herbert  Halliwell, 

C.E.  Office,  Bangalore. 


5.  The  Epworth  League 

BY  THE  REV.  BRENTON  T.  BADLEY,  M.A.,  GENERAL  SECRETARY 
FOR  INDIA 

The  Epworth  League  is  the  Young  People’s 
Society  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  It  is 
co-extensive  with  that  Church,  and  had  in  India 
and  Burma  at  the  end  of  1911  about  23,000  mem- 
bers distributed  among  604  chapters.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  India  in  1888  under  the  name  ‘ Oxford 
League,’  but  the  following  year,  when  in  America 
all  the  existing  Young  People’s  Societies  of  the 
Methodist  Church  were  organized  under  the  name 
‘ Epworth  League’,  the  name  and  the  constitution 
were  adopted  in  India. 

The  Epworth  League  has  recently  been  given  an 
all-time  General  Secretary  for  India,  with  liberal 
financial  support,  and  is  rapidly  growing.  An 
Indian  Assistant  Secretary  has  also  been  appointed, 
and  steps  are  being  taken  to  secure  about  forty 
district  secretaries  for  the  young  people’s  work. 

The  work  of  this  organization  is  carried  on  under 
four  departments:  (1)  spiritual  work;  (2)  world 
evangelism;  (3)  mercy  and  help;  and  (4)  literary 
and  social,  a vice-president  being  in  charge  of 
each  one,  under  the  general  direction  of  the 
president. 
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While  the  Epworth  League  is  a denominational 
society,  its  membership  and  offices  are  open  to 
members  of  any  Protestant  Church,  and  it  seeks  to 
work  in  co-operation  with  every  organization  with 
similar  objects.  One  of  the  watchwords  of  the 
Epworth  League  is,  4 1 desire  a league  offensive  and 
defensive  with  every  soldier  of  Jesus  Christ.’  The 
ideal  of  the  Epworth  League  is  to  attract,  win,  hold 
and  train  the  young  people,  so  that  they  may  do 
their  full  share  in  winning  India  for  Christ. 


6.  The  United  Council  on  Work  among 
Young  People  in  India 

BY  THE  REV.  BRENTON  T.  BADLEY,  SECRETARY 

This  council  represents  an  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  churches  and  young  people’s  societies  in  India 
to  secure  co-operation  in  work  relating  to  young 
people.  The  need  of  this  was  first  felt  about  seven 
years  ago,  at  which  time  steps  were  taken  looking 
towards  the  formation  of  a Council,  representative 
of  the  churches  and  societies  in  this  field  which 
were  chiefly  concerned  with  work  for  and  among 
young  people.  The  United  Council  for  India  was 
formed,  in  February  1907. 

The  purpose  of  the  United  Council  on  Work 
among  Young  People  is  to  assist  denominational 
and  other  agencies  in  the  development  of  the 
Christian  life  of  their  young  people.  It  is  not  an 
organization  as  such,  but  seeks  to  promote  a united 
and  more  systematic  effort  to  inspire  life  into  our 
present  organizations  and  develop  an  indigenous 
leadership  among  our  Indian  young  people.  It  is 
intended  to  save  useless  duplication  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  widely  scattered  men  by  the  provision  or 
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production  and  circulation  of  suitable  literature, 
especially  in  the  various  vernaculars,  and  by  the 
establishment  of  a central  bureau  of  information 
on  work  pertaining  to  the  young.  In  this  it  does 
not  duplicate  the  work  of  any  existing  agency  in 
this  land.  Its  work  is  carried  on  under  three  sub- 
committees— one  on  mission  study,  one  on  Bible 
study  and  one  on  the  training  of  leaders.  Through 
these  three  committees,  guided  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  kept  in  touch  with  one  another 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Council,  it  is  hoped  to 
co-ordinate  the  work  in  all  the  language  areas  of 
the  country. 

At  present  the  United  Council  consists  of  twenty- 
five  members,  representing  about  twenty  of  the 
churches  and  young  people’s  societies  at  work  in 
this  field.  While  these  representatives,  which  con- 
stitute the  council,  cannot  in  any  way  commit  the 
bodies  which  they  represent  to  any  course  of  action, 
unity  of  action  may  reasonably  be  expected  to 
result  in  due  time  from  their  taking  counsel  to- 
gether, and  working  out  a policy  representing  their 
combined  experience.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that 
the  United  Council  will  prove  to  be  a unique  in- 
strument for  promoting  the  cause  of  federation  and 
unity  towards  which  so  many  in  India  are  looking. 

Those  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  this 
enterprise  in  India,  have  grounds  for  encouragement 
not  only  because  the  various  churches  are  co- 
operating in  the  work,  but  also  because  the  move- 
ments which  have  carried  on  to  success  similar 
work  in  both  England  and  America  are  definitely 
at  the  back  of  our  undertaking. 

Following  is  a list  of  the  members  and  officers  of 
the  United  Council.  The  Secretary  will  always  be 
glad  to  answer  questions,  or  assist  in  any  way  in 
the  work.  ’ 
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Officers 

Chairman  Rev.  A.  H.  Ewing,  d.  d. 

Vice-Chairman  Rev.  J.  P.  Jones,  d.  d. 
Secretary  Rev.  B.  T.  Badley,  P.  O. 

Lucknow. 


Executive  Committee 

The  above  officers  with  J.  P.  Cotelingam,  E&q., 
Rev.  J.  Drake,  Rev.  D.  J.  Fleming  and  Canon 
Waller. 


CHAPTER  XXII 


Indigenous  Forms  of 
Christian  Effort 

As  we  have  seen,  in  chapter  xiii,  the  Indian  Church 
has  already  begun  to  reveal  definite  forms  of  organ- 
ized outgoing  activity.  Commendable  zeal  is  mani- 
fest among  Indian  Christians,  especially  in  the 
older  missions  of  South  India,  to  shake  off  the 
restraint  and  guiding  control  of  the  foreign  organi- 
zation and  to  launch  out  into  independent  efforts. 
But  there  are  serious  dangers  in  this  pathway  of 
progress,  and  they  largely  arise  through  an  excess- 
ive desire  for  independence  of  action,  apart  from 
the  duty  of  securing  in  India  the  means  to  support 
the  work  undertaken. 

The  evil  is  evident  in  two  ranges  of  life’s  ambi- 
tion. It  is  seen  specially  in  the  rapidly  increasing 
number  of  ‘ independent  preachers  ’ who  roam  all 
over  the  country,  each  one  with  his  subscription 
book  and  with  a long  tale  of  his  needs  and  a plausi- 
ble thrilling  story  of  his  ‘ spiritual  work ’.  Most 
of  them  are  the  ‘ castaways  ’ of  mission  service 
with  a chequered  career  and  a clouded  record 
behind  them.  They  are  a constant  drain  upon  the 
patience  and  charity  of  the  missionaries  and  other 
Europeans;  they  are  responsible  to  no  one  and  are 
a nuisance  and  a disgrace  to  our  cause.  These  men 
bring  into  disrepute  a department  of  Christian 
work  which  is  in  the  line  of  the  religious  ideals 
and  genius  of  India  and  which  should  be  in  a way 
heartily  encouraged  if  undertaken  by  earnest,  de- 
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vout,  faithful  Christian  men  who  would  be  willing 
to  live  on  the  offerings  of  the  common  people  while 
presenting  Christ  to  them.  But  it  is  too  easy  a 
method  of  imposing  upon  the  Christian  public  by 
men  who  are  not  only  ambitious  to  be  ‘ independent7 
but  still  more  desirous  of  living  an  irresponsible 
life  of  ease. 

Considerably  higher  than  this  class  of  men  is 
another,  not  now  so  numerous,  but  in  serious 
danger  of  becoming  legion.  They  are  English 
educated  men,  prepossessing  in  appearance,  per- 
suasive of  speech,  who  have  been  introduced  to 
western  lands  by  some  well  meaning  missionaries, 
have  found  the  people  of  the  West  both  accessible 
and  impressionable,  many  of  whom  are  more  willing 
to  invest  money  in  such  men  than  in  their  own 
missionary  societies,  and  who  continue  to  lavish 
money  upon  them  often  for  work  which  has  never 
been  done  and  in  enterprises  which  have  still  to  be 
undertaken.  Missionaries  know  that  some  of  these 
men  are  unworthy  and  that  others  are  not  much 
better.  None  of  them  are  responsible  to  any  public 
body  and  render  no  account  for  the  large  sums  of 
money  which  they  so  easily  gather  from  too  gullible 
people  in  the  far  off  lands.  Missionaries  repudiate 
them  and  missionary  conferences  send  their  votes 
of  warning  to  the  West.  But  they  are  not  heeded 
and  the  funds  still  flow  easily  into  the  hands  of 
these  men ; and  in  the  meanwhile  our  cause  is 
suffering  because  of  them  and  is  losing  the  confi- 
dence of  many  good  Christian  people. 

There  is  another  type  of  indigenous  work  which 
is  good  in  its  character  and  not  without  efficiency 
and  success.  But  it  is  indigenous  only  in  the  fact 
that  it  is  founded  and  directed  by  Indians ; they 
seek  and  secure  its  financial  support  in  western 
lands  and  not  among  their  own  people.  The  fine 
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work  of  Pandita  Ramabai’s  Institution  in  Mukti  is 
the  most  conspicuous  illustration  of  this  type.  The 
following  is  a brief  report  of  the  same. 


Mukti  Mission 

SUPERINTENDENT  RAM ABAI  DONGU  MEDHAVI,  ASSISTED  BY  A 
BOARD  OF  TRUSTEES  AND  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE 

‘ The  Mukti  Mission  is  a purely  undenomina- 
tional, evangelical  Christian  mission  designed  to 
reach  and  help  widows,  deserted  wives,  and  orphans 
from  all  parts  of  India.  Its  aim  is  to  train  the 
young  women  and  girls  sheltered  in  the  home, 
mentally,  morally  and  spiritually,  everything  being 
done  for  them,  and  send  them  out  to  engage  in 
Christian  work  wherever  they  may  be  needed. 
Many  marry  and  settle  in  homes  of  their  own. 

‘There  is  a working  staff  of  twenty  foreign  mis- 
sionaries from  England,  America  and  Australia, 
assisted  by  a large  contingent  of  Indian  workers 
trained  in  the  mission.  These  engage  in  church, 
school,  evangelistic,  medical,  industrial  and  office 
work. 

‘ The  mission  is  supported  by  the  gifts  and  free 
will  offerings  of  many  of  God’s  people  throughout 
the  world.’ 

There  are  about  1,400  attending  the  institution 
at  the  present  time,  and  the  Christian  influence 
exerted  by  it  is  widespread,  thoroughly  strong  and 
wholesome. 

Mr.  Keskari’s  Christian  Mission  at  Sholapur  also 
is  one  that  strongly  commends  itself  to  the  Chris- 
tian public. 

In  such  enterprises,  when  they  are  economically 
directed,  there  is  certainly  the  highest  legitimacy 
and  they  are  worthy  of  every  encouragement.  But 
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they  should  in  all  cases,  be  under  the  supervision, 
if  not  the  guidance  and  control,  of  strong  and 
reliable  committees  on  the  field.  There  is  temptation 
to  irresponsibility  and  extravagance  in  most  of 
these  efforts.  By  this  we  do  not  wish  to  cast  any 
reflection  upon  such  institutions,  but  to  express  the 
desire  that  these,  as  all  other  forms  of  indigenous 
effort,  should  be  under  strict  financial  supervision. 
There  are  abundant  guarantees  that  work  supported 
financially  by  the  Indian  people  will  be  carefully 
guarded  by  its  supporters.  But  foreign  supported 
work  lacks  in  this  natural  and  essential  restraint. 

Finally  we  come  to  that  class  of  indigenous  effort 
which  is  thoroughly  organized,  financed  and  direct- 
ed in  India.  In  all  particulars  it  bears  the  golden 
stamp  of  the  home  article  which,  in  the  best  sense,  is 
native  and  possesses  highest  value  for  the  church  in 
India.  We  do  not  claim  that  this  form  of  effort  has 
no  danger  attending  it.  A few  years  ago  a noted 
Karen  convert — a famous  ascetic — was  brought  to 
our  faith.  He  had  several  hundred  disciples  in  his 
old  faith,  and  they  followed  his  example  and  became 
Christians.  Having  become  a Christian  he  sought 
a new  avenue  for  his  activities.  He  was  absolutely 
illiterate  and  could  not  become  a teacher  or  preacher. 
He  knew,  however,  that  his  influence  over  his  people 
was  great,  and  so  gave  himself  to  the  task  of  secur- 
ing from  them  funds  for  Christian  enterprises. 
Unfortunately  for  him  and  the  Christian  people,  his 
wisdom  lagged  far  behind  his  zeal  and  the  readiness 
of  the  people  to  respond  to  the  calls  for  money. 
The  consequence  was  that  he  drained  the  resources 
of  the  people  by  the  erection  of  central  rest  houses, 
school  houses,  churches  and  other  buildings  far  more 
expensive  than  the  need  and  condition  of  the  people 
demanded  or  even  suggested.  He  passed  on  from 
extravagance  to  folly,  bought  expensive  automobiles 
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and  other  irrelevant  luxuries  and  thus  compelled 
the  poor  but  loyal  people  to  mortgage  their  property 
for  this  end.  He  needed  guidance  and  counsel 
which  he  neither  sought  nor  was  willing  to  accept. 
And  thus  he  impoverished  the  people  and  injured 
the  cause  he  desired  to  forward. 

The  support  of  the  Christian  Church  and  its 
enterprises  must  first  be  based  on  sanity  and 
economy.  It  must  also  seek  organization  and  com- 
munal effort  and  wisdom. 

We  are  glad  that  growing,  organized,  indigenous 
missionary  activity  is  revealed  in  the  Indian  Church. 
We  have  already  dwelt  upon  this  activity  in  chap- 
ter vii,  division  14,  under  the  self-propagation  of 
the  Indian  Church.  It  is  being  fostered  and 
encouraged  by  all  the  larger  and  older  missions.  A 
well  established  mission  without  a Home  Missionary 
Society  conducted  and  supported  by  Indian  Chris- 
tians is  now  an  anomaly  and  is  recognized  as  not 
being  up-to-date  or  progressive.  In  large  centres 
such  as  Madras  the  Indian  Christians  unite  for 
various  other  forms  of  aggressive  Christian  work 
such  as  in  their  present  effort  towards  the  erection 
of  a converts’  home  for  the  encouragement  and  aid 
of  those  who  are  contemplating  a change  of  faith. 

But  the  culmination  of  organized  Indian  Christian 
activity  is  found  in  the  National  Missionary  Society 
of  which  the  capable  General  Secretary,  sends  an 
account. 


The  National  Missionary  Society  of  India 

BY  K.  T.  PAUL,  ESQ,  GENERAL  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SOCIETY 

The  National  Missionary  Society  of  India  was 
organized  on  Christmas  Day  1905.  It  has  two 
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objects  in  view : (1)  to  lay  on  Indian  Christians  the 
burden  of  their  responsibility  to  evangelize  their 
country;  and  (2)  to  evangelize  unoccupied  fields  in 
India  and  adjacent  lands. 

It  attempts  to  discharge  the  former  task  by  means 
of  travelling  agents  who  have  among  them,  now 
covered  practically  the  entire  country  at  least  once 
and  some  parts  of  it,  like  the  Punjab  and  Madras 
Presidency,  several  times.  Over  400  branches  have 
been  organized  to  conduct  regular  missionary  meet- 
ings, so  as  to  conserve  and  foster  the  newly  awaken- 
ed sense  of  responsibility.  As  a further  means  to 
the  same  end,  six  journals — one  in  English  and  five 
in  the  chief  vernaculars— are  issued  and  they  bring 
the  message,  month  by  month,  to  7,000  homes  in  the 
land.  It  may  be  an  indication  of  the  effect  of  this 
branch  of  the  Society’s  work,  to  note  that  nearly 
Rs  40,000  have  been  given  by  the  by  no-means  well- 
to-do  Indian  Christian  community  for  the  evan- 
gelization of  their  country.  Another  piece  of 
evidence  is  in  the  unsought  testimony  of  Rao 
Bahadur  G.  T.  Vurghese,  who  says,  ‘I  express  my 
feelings  of  gratitude  that  it  has  been  given  to  this 
society  to  call  forth  the  missionary  spirit  of  the 
Syrian  Church  to  which  I have  the  privilege  to 
belong.’ 

The  second  of  its  objects  is  also  being  steadily 
pursued.  The  society  now  carries  on  work  in  five 
different  language-areas,  namely,  the  Punjabi,  the 
Hindustani,  the  Marathi,  the  Konkani  and  the 
Tamil.  Twenty-six  agents  are  employed  for  this 
work,  of  whom  twelve  are  of  college  education,  in- 
cluding two  medical  men.  In  these  fields  taken 
together  a Christian  community  of  nearly  1,000 
souls  have  been  gathered  and  the  society  is  facing 
the  task  of  shepherding  them  while  developing  the 
evangelistic  efforts  as  well. 
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A feature  of  the  society  is  to  leave  its  missiona- 
ries unfettered  as  to  methods  of  work  with  the  great 
hope  that  these  will  be  developed  along  lines  natu- 
rally suitable  to  the  people  among  whom  the  work 
is  carried  on.  Since  it  is  not  possible  to  enter  into 
details  here,  we  can  only  say  that  almost  every 
missionary  has  struck  out  a method  which  shows 
the  spontaneous  processes  resulting  from  a natural 
correlation  of  the  evangelist  and  his  environment. 
At  the  same  time  the  methods  pronounced  success- 
ful by  well-worn  experience  are  diligently  sought  to 
to  be  employed,  namely,  village  itineration,  preach- 
ing at  jatras,  fairs  and  melas,  elementary  schools 
and  dispensaries. 

The  society  is  strictly  denominational  in  the 
evangelistic  work  done  in  its  fields.  Each  field  is 
worked  in  a particular  ecclesiastical  connexion 
exclusively  of  others.  For  instance,  the  Punjab 
field  is  Anglican,  to  which  only  those  candidates 
who  are  of  that  connexion  are  sent.  The  first  mis- 
sionary to  that  field  was  ordained  by  the  Bishop  of 
Lahore,  last  year.  The  field  in  the  United  Provinces 
is  Presbyterian,  to  which  only  those  candidates  who 
are  of  that  connexion  are  sent ; one  of  the  workers 
there  was  ordained  by  the  Presbytery  of  Ludhiana 
in  the  beginning  of  this  year.  And  so  with  the 
other  fields,  one  of  which  is,  indeed,  in  connexion 
with  the  ancient  Syrian  Church. 

The  society  is,  however,  interdenominational  in 
its  constituency  and  administration,  and  has  been 
welcomed  as  such  by  all  the  churches  and  sects, 
formal  resolutions  to  that  effect  having  been  adopt- 
ed by  the  supreme  ‘ courts  ’ of  the  Anglican,  the 
Presbyterian,  the  Congregational,  the  Methodist, 
the  Baptist  and  the  Lutheran  bodies  working  in 
India.  The  income  of  the  society  comes  from  all 
these  sources  and  the  council  and  all  the  committees 
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of  the  society  are  made  up,  by  the  constitution,  of 
representatives  from  these  various  bodies.  With- 
out in  anyway  including  church  union  as  an  item 
in  its  propaganda  the  society  is  thus  accomplishing 
that  unity  and  co-operation  which  is  so  gloriously 
possible  and  is  of  such  unspeakable  value  in  the 
cause  of  our  common  country  and  our  common 
Master. 

The  supreme  governing  body  of  the  society  is  a 
Council  composed  of  representatives  (about  100  in 
number)  of  the  different  provinces  and  denomina- 
tions in  India.  Since  this  body  cannot,  without 
very  great  difficulty  meet  for  business,  it  elects  and 
delegates  its  powers  to  an  Executive  Committee,  the 
majority  of  whose  members  are  required  by  the  con- 
stitution to  be  from  residents  in  the  headquarters  of 
the  society,  which,  for  the  present,  is  Madras  city. 
The  Executive  is  helped  in  its  two  great  depar  tments 
of  work,  namely  that  among  Christians,  and  that 
among  non-Christians  by  provincial  committees. 
The  most  hopeful  feature  in  this  connexion  is  the 
zeal  with  which  busy  ladies  and  gentlemen  are 
willing  to  spend  time  and  talents  for  the  sake  of 
the  kingdom. 

The  ideal  of  the  society  is  the  evangelization  of 
India  by  Indians ; the  problem  it  involves  is  the 
deepening  of  the  life  of  the  Indian  Church ; the 
means  of  all  means  that  it  uses  for  success  is  the 
prayer  of  faith. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 

Indian  Christian  Associations 
and  other  Bodies 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  LAZARUS,  D.D. 

INDICATIONS  of  a growing  activity  in  the  Indian 
Church  are  proved  by  the  existence  of  a number  of 
associations,  conferences  and  other  organizations 
among  Indian  Christians.  The  largest  and  perhaps 
the  oldest  of  these  is  the  Indian  Christian  Associa- 
tion in  Madras.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Bengal 
Christian  Association  was  first  in  the  field,  but  its 
continuous  existence  has  been  somewhat  interrupt- 
ed. The  Madras  Association  owed  its  formation 
to  the  initiative  of  the  Rev.  J.  Lazarus,  B.A.,  and 
was  organized  in  the  following  year  with  the  late 
Mr.  N.  Subramanyam,  as  President,  and  the  late 
Rev.  L.  S.  Sathianathan,  as  Vice-President.  Branch 
Associations  were  also  formed  in  course  of  time  at 
Bangalore,  Palamcottah,  Rangoon,  Coimbatore, 
Tanjore,  Ootacamund  and  Bellary. 

Soon  afterwards,  Mr.  E.  S.  Hensman,  B.A.,  suggest- 
ed the  starting  of  a benefit  fund  to  promote  thrift 
among  Indian  Christians  and  he  was  its  first  Secre- 
tary. This  fund  has  done  much  to  improve  the 
financial  conditions  of  its  members.  It  is  still  in  a 
flourishing  condition  with  the  same  secretary.  The 
late  Dr.  (then  Mr.)  S.  Satthianadhan  then  became 
secretary,  which  position  he  worthily  filled  till  just 
before  his  decease  in  1906.  Advantage  was  taken 
of  the  late  Queen-Empress  Victoria’s  Jubilee  and  a 
Jubilee  Medal  was  founded  in  the  University  which 
28 
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is  given  annually  to  the  Indian  Christian  B.A. 
candidate  who  stands  highest  in  English.  Mr. 
Satthianadhan  then  arranged  for  an  Indian  Chris- 
tian exhibition  to  promote  industrial  pursuits  in 
the  community  ; this  proved  a great  success.  Lord 
Ampthill  opened  the  Exhibition  in  the  Memorial 
Hall.  Representations  were  also  made  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Government  regarding  the  paucity 
of  Indian  Christians  in  the  higher  ranks  of  the 
public  service  and  other  questions  affecting  the 
legal  status  of  converts,  and  the  death  duties. 
The  Twentieth  Century  Enterprise  was  started  to 
raise  funds  to  build  a habitation  which  was  felt  to 
be  a great  need  for  the  increasing  strength  and 
activity  of  the  Association.  Nearly  Rs  4,000  have 
been  gathered  and  there  is  every  hope  that  in  the 
near  future  the  Association  will  have  a local  habi- 
tation of  its  own.  At  this  time  Dr.  Pulney  Andy 
was  elected  President.  Later  a Ladies’  Auxiliary 
was  formed  with  Mrs.  Subramanyam  as  convener. 
This  body  has  rendered  good  service  and  by  means 
of  a Fancy  Sale  held  on  more  than  two  occasions 
added  a goodly  sum  to  the  Building  Fund.  During 
Mr.  Subramanyam’s  Presidency  the  rules  were 
thoroughly  revised  and  the  Association  was  regis- 
tered as  a literary  body  authorized  to  hold  property 
in  its  name.  When  Mr.  Subramanyam  died  in 
January  1911,  Mr.  Satya  Joseph  Nadar,  M.A.,  M.L., 
was  elected  President.  Just  before  the  election 
some  130  new  members  joined  the  Association. 
He  exhibited  much  enthusiasm  during  the  eight 
months  of  his  presidency.  He  died  in  J anuary  1912. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  public  spirit,  generosity 
and  unity  of  feeling  and  interest  are  yet  to  be  deve- 
loped among  Indian  Christians  who  are  still  sepa- 
rated by  caste  preferences  and  church  divisions. 
These  assert  themselves  on  important  and  critical 
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occasions.  Still  things  are  much  better  than  in 
former  years,  and  it  is  hoped  that  under  wise  and 
patriotic  guidance  a strong  and  united  body  will 
be  formed. 

Indian  Christian  Association,  Bengal.  They 
have  issued  their  ninth  annual  report.  The  presi- 
dent is  Mr.  J.  C.  Dutt,  M.A.,  B.L.,  and  secretaries 
Me  ssrs.  E.  P.  Ghose,  barrister-at-law  and  P.  N.  ■ 
Bannerjee,  attorney-at-law.  There  are  219  mem- 
bers. The  schemes  under  consideration  are  a 
united  journal  for  all  North  India,  an  annual  All 
India  Conference  of  Indian  Christians  and  represen- 
tation of  Indian  Christians  on  various  public 
bodies.  They  have  a ladies’  auxiliary  but  no  organ 
of  their  own. 

Indian  Christian  Association,  Bombay.  No  re- 
port has  been  published  for  the  last  three  years. 
The  President  is  the  Rev.  S.  V.  Karmarkar,  B.D., 
who  says,  ‘the  I.  C.  A.  meets  as  often  as  possible, 
managing  committee  meets  regularly,  lectures 
and  receptions  are  given  during  the  year.  The 
Baba  Padmanji  Scholarship  of  Rs  90  a year  is 
given  to  the  matriculate  who  receives  the  highest 
number  of  marks.’ 

I.  C.  A.,  United  Provinces  of  Agra  and  Oudh.  The 

available  latest  report  is  for  1903  4.  The  patron 
is  Kunwar  Sir  Harnam  Singh  Ahulwalia;  presi- 
dent, Mr.  E.  Phillips  ; secretary,  Mr.  H.  David,  B.A., 
Meerut.  They  have  a scholarship  fund  of  over 
Rs  746. 

I.  C.  A.,  Hyderabad.  President,  George  Nundy. 
M.A.,  LL.D.  No  report  available.  They  have  an 
organ  of  their  own  with  a limited  local  circulation. 

I.  C.  A.,  Rangoon.  No  report  available. 

I.  C.  A.,  Bellary.  President,  Mr.  J.  P.  Cotelingam, 
M.  A.  Strength,  20. 

I.  C.  A.,  Punjab.  No  report  available. 
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Indian  Ministers’  Conference,  Madras.  Member- 
ship, forty.  It  meets  monthly  and  promotes  frater- 
nal feelings  and  expression  of  opinions  among 
members  belonging  to  ten  different  sects  and  has 
succeeded  in  getting  scholarships  for  female  stu- 
dents and  moving  the  Government  to  change  the 
term  Native  for  Indian  Christian.  Is  doing  very  good 
work.  Secretaries,  the  Revs.  K.  R.  Gopauliah  and 
D.  D.  David,  B.A.,  Mylapore,  Madras,  S. 

Indian  Christian  Provident  Fund.  President, 
Rev.  Dr.  Lazarus,  its  co-founder  with  the  late  Rev. 
P.  Rajagopaul.  Started  in  1884;  has  distributed 
nearly  two  lakhs  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
members  who  number  nearly  700.  Secretary,  the 
Rev.  Arthur  Theophilus,  Memorial  Hall,  Madras. 


CHAPTER  XXIV 


Missionary  Conferences  and 
Associations  , 

BY  THE  REV.  R.  E.  HUME.  PH.  D.,  BOMBAY 

IN  each  large  territorial  area  and  in  each  large 
city  of  India  the  missionaries  have  organized  them- 
selves into  permanent  bodies  for  discussion,  fellow- 
ship and  joint  action  in  their  common  work.  It 
was  at  Kodaikanal,  in  South  India,  where  there  is 
always  a large  concourse  of  missionaries  (nowadays 
to  the  number  of  over  400)  that  such  formal  organiza- 
tion was  the  first  to  develop  out  of  informal  friendly 
association.  The  South  India  Missionary  Associa- 
tion, now  in  its  sixteenth  year,  is  the  oldest,  the 
largest  and  the  most  active  of  all  the  territorial 
organizations  of  missionaries  in  India. 

The  South  India  Missionary  Association  is  com- 
posed of  foreign  missionaries,  both  ordained  and 
unordained,  from  twenty-eight  missionary  societies 
and  also  a few  independent  missionaries,  working 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  and  its  associated  Native 
States  of  Travancore,  Cochin,  Pudukottah,  Mysore, 
and  Hyderabad.  Its  total  membership  is  553,  of 
whom  388  are  men  and  165  are  women.  It  holds 
annual  missionary  Conferences  at  Coonoor,  Kodai- 
kanal and  Kotagiri.  (The  missionaries  who  are 
accustomed  to  gather  at  Kotagiri  on  the  Nilgiri 
Hills  have  organized  a Branch  Association  of  the 
South  India  Missionary  Association.)  The  General 
Committee  of  the  S.I.M.A.  consists  of  ten  persons 
who  are  elected  by  the  general  body  of  the  meni- 
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hers  of  the  Association  and  of  five  others  who  are 
co-opted  by  these  former  ten.  Secretary,  W.  M. 
Zumbro,  American  Madura  Mission  (Congregation- 
al), Madura.  Six  sub-committees. 

(a)  Examination  of  Missionaries  in  Vernacular 
Languages,  J.  Aberly,  Convener.  Examined  ninety- 
nine  missionaries  in  Tamil,  Telugu,  Kanarese  and 
Urdu. 

(b)  Committee  on  Building  Plans  and  Estimates. 
J.  E.  Chute,  Canadian  Baptist  Mission,  Akidu, 
Kistna  District,  Convener.  Has  prepared  plans  for 
churches,  high  schools,  hospitals,  bungalows,  hos- 
tels, and  dispensaries.  Blue  print  copies  can  be 
obtained  on  payment  of  a small  sum  from  W.  H. 
Farrar,  American  Reformed  Church,  Arni,  North 
Arcot  District. 

(c)  Committee  on  United  Action  on  Tuberculosis. 
Dr.  T.  V.  Campbell,  London  Missionary  Society, 
Jammalamadugu,  Convener.  It  has  prepared  a 
plan  for  establishing  an  Inter-Mission  Tuberculosis 
Sanatorium  at  Madanapalle ; has  secured  from  the 
Government  of  Madras  a promise  of  a building 
grant  equal  to  half  the  cost  of  construction  up  to 
a,  maximum  of  Rs  30,000  and  also  the  promise  of  an 
annual  grant  equal  to  half  the  cost  of  maintenance 
up  to  a maximum  of  Rs  10,000.  Already  ten 
missions  have  approved  of  the  scheme,  and  have 
recommended  to  their  home  boards  to  allot  money 
for  its  execution. 

(d)  Committee  on  Transliteration  of  South  Indian 
Languages.  A.  C.  Clayton,  Wesleyan  Mission, 
Secretary.  Has  prepared  a system  of  English 
equivalents  for  Tamil  letters,  which  system  is 
being  used  by  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 

(e)  Committee  on  Disabilities  of  Indian  Christians. 
F.  H.  Levering,  American  Baptist  Mission,  Madras. 
Convener.  Has  secured  considerable  material 
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for  preparing  a hand-book  of  information  on 
marriage  and  divorce.  Hopes  to  prepare  a memo- 
rial to  the  Government  of  India  to  effect  certain 
amendments  of  the  Indian  Christian  Marriage 
Act. 

(f)  Committee  on  Temperance.  Miss  A.  M. 
Crouch,  London  Missionary  Society,  Salem,  Con- 
vener. Has  gathered  information  about  liquor  sold 
in  a certain  district,  and  has  sent  it  to  Government. 
Has  prepared  temperance  literature.  A Temper- 
ance Catechism  in  English  and  Tamil  has  been 
published  by  the  Christian  Literature  Society.  Has 
helped  to  introduce  scientific  teaching  on  temper- 
ance into  some  schools. 

The  South  India  Missionary  Association  publishes 
an  Annual  Report  of  about  fifty  pages,  which  in- 
cludes a statistical  survey  of  the  work  of  the 
Protestant  Missionary  Societies  in  South  India. 

The  North  India  Conference  of  Christian  Workers 
has,  as  its  condition  of  membership,  ‘ acceptance  of 
the  Bible  as  the  word  of  God,  and  of  Jesus  Christ  as 
Lord  and  Saviour.’  Holds  a largely  attended  con- 
ference annually, in  September,  at  Mussoorie.  Issues 
a printed  report  (about  eighty-four  pages)  of  the 
addresses  delivered  at  this  conference ; price  one 
rupee.  The  management  of  conference  is  entrust- 
ed to  a general  committee  of  thirty-five  members, 
with  an  executive  committee  of  nine  members, 
which  latter  consists  of:  Chairman,  Rev.  E.  M. 
Wherry,  D.D.,  American  Presbyterian  Mission, 
Ludhiana;  Vice-Chairman,  Rev.  J.  F.  T.  Hallowes, 
Mussoorie;  Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Miss  S.  S. 
Hewlett,  Mission  Hospital,  Mussoorie.  Other 
members  of  the  executive  committee  include  re- 
presentatives from  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
the  Z.  B.  M.  M.,  the  American  Presbyterian  and 
the  American  Methodist  Missions. 
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The  Bengal  and  Assam  Missionary  Association 

is  composed  of  representatives  of  ten  missionary 
societies  working  in  Bengal  and  Assam,  each 
society  being  entitled  to  one  representative  for  each 
ten  of  its  total  missionaries.  The  missionary  socie- 
ties which  are  thus  represented  are  the  American 
Baptist  Mission,  the  (English)  Baptist  Missionary 
Society,  the  (English)  Baptist  Zanana  Missionary 
Society,  the  Church  Missionary  Society,  the  Aus- 
tralian Baptist  Missionary  Society,  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  the  Scottish  Churches’  Mis- 
sion, and  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodist  Mission. 
Officers:  President,  Rev.  H.  Anderson,  (English) 
Baptist  Missionary  Society,  48  Ripon  Street, 
Calcutta  ; Treasurer,  Rev.  J.  M.  B.  Duncan,  Scottish 
Churches’  Mission,  3,  Cornwallis  Street,  Calcutta ; 
Secretary,  Rev.  B.  Grundy,  C.  M.  S.,  33  Amherst 
Street,  Calcutta. 

The  Gujarat  and  Kathiawar  Missionary  Confer- 
ence is  open  to  all  ministers,  missionaries,  zanana 
missionaries  and  missionaries’  wives  working  in 
the  Gujarati  language  area,  and  of  such  others  in- 
terested in  mission  work  as  the  conference  may 
from  time  to  time  add  to  its  number.  It  holds 
semi-annual  meetings  the  last  Wednesday  of  March 
and  September.  Its  Executive  Committee  contains 
thirteen  members  from  the  Christian  and  Mis- 
sionary Alliance,  the  Church  Missionary  Society, 
the  Dunker  Brethren,  the  Irish  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion, the  Methodist  Episcopal  Mission  and  the 
Vanguard  Mission.  President,  Rev.  G.  P.  Taylor, 
D.  D.,  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission,  Ahmedabad ; 
Secretary,  Rev.  J.  S.  Stevenson,  Irish  Presbyterian 
Mission,  Rajkot. 

The  Mid-India  Missionary  Association  includes 
missionaries  of  either  sex  working  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  Central  India,  or  Rajputana.  Holds  a 
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general  meeting  yearly.  Conducts  joint  examina- 
tion of  missionaries  of  all  missions  in  the  Hindi 
language.  Secretary,  Rev.  G.  W.  Brown,  Friends’ 
Mission,  Jubbulpore. 

The  Western  India  Missionary  Association  in- 
cludes (a)  missionaries  and  missionaries’  wives,  (6) 
ordained  ministers,  both  foreign  and  Indian,  and 
their  wives,  and  ( c ) other  Indians  in  responsible 
charge  of  mission  work  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Executive  Committee.  It  is  intended  to  associate 
all  such  Christian  workers  in  the  Marathi-speaking 
area.  President,  Rev.  D.  Mackichan,  D.  D.,  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  Mission,  Wilson  College, 
Chaupati,  Bombay ; Secretary,  Rev.  R.  E.  Hume, 
PH.D.,  American  Marathi  Mission  (Congregational), 
New  Nagpada  Road,  Byculla,  Bombay.  Executive 
Committee  includes  seven  others. 

Sub-Committees. 

(a)  Examination  of  missionaries  in  Marathi. 
Chairman,  Rev.  Dr.  Mackichan. 

(b)  School  for  new  missionaries,  Rev.  Alexander 
Robertson,  U.F.C.  Mission,  1,  Staveley  Road,  Poona. 

(c)  Educational  Committee.  Chairman,  Rev. 
A.  H.  Clark,  American  Marathi  (Congregational) 
Mission,  Ahmednagar. 

(d)  Summer  school  for  Indian  Christian  workers. 
Chairman,  Rev.  Alexander  Robertson,  U.F.C.  Mis- 
sion, Poona. 

Most  of  the  missions  in  the  Presidency  are  in 
the  scheme  for  joint  examination  of  missionaries 
in  Marathi,  although  some  are  still  awaiting  the 
formal  sanction  of  their  home  boards,  but  are  ex- 
pecting to  participate. 

In  all  the  large  cities  of  India  there  are  local 
Missionary  Conferences  which  include  all  the  mis- 
sionaries working  in  the  city,  namely,  Bombay, 
Calcutta,  Madras,  Lahore,  Allahabad,  Lucknow, 
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Agra,  Benares,  Jubbulpore,  Bangalore,  Poona, 
Ahmedabad.  These  usually  hold  monthly  meetings 
for  consideration  and  co-operation  of  missionary 
interests  and  for  social  fellowship. 

The  Industrial  Missionary  Association  developed 
out  of  the  South  India  Missionary  Association  as  a 
special  organization  for  the  encouragement  of  in- 
dustrial missionary  enterprises.  Its  membership 
is  not  geographically  defined,  but  includes  mis- 
sionaries all  over  India  who  are  engaged  or  who 
are  interested  in  industrial  work.  Rev.  Samuel 
Bawden  of  the  Baptist  Mission’s  Industrial  Expe- 
riment Station  at  Ongole,  Guntur  District,  is  the 
Secretary. 


CHAPTER  XXV 

Missionaries  and  Language 
Study 

BY  THE  REV.  H.  GULUFORD,  EDITOR  OF  ' THE  HARVEST  FIELD  ’ 

MISSIONARY  societies  and  missionaries  are  alike 
most  desirous  that  the  workers  should  be  efficient 
in  the  use  of  the  vernaculars.  The  arrangements 
made  for  the  study  of  the  vernaculars  by  mission- 
aries are  of  the  most  primitive  kind.  At  present 
there  is  no  school  or  combined  method  followed  in 
any  language,  as  far  as  we  are  aware.  Every  new 
arrival  is  provided  with  funds  to  pay  for  the  services 
of  a pandit  or  munshi  or  teacher  of  some  kind ; he 
is  told  to  provide  himself  with  certain  books  and 
with  these  he  has  to  do  the  best  he  can.  As  a rule 
the  pandit  is  not  a teacher  and  does  not  understand 
the  difficulties  of  the  new  comer.  The  student  has 
to  drag  out  of  his  teacher  the  information  he  re- 
quires. The  results  vary  greatly.  Some,  unfamiliar 
with  language  study,  get  no  real  grip  of  the  verna- 
cular; others  grapple  with  the  difficulties  and  become 
efficient  speakers ; while  a few  become  scholars. 
Most  persons  waste  a considerable  amount  of  time 
in  the  process  of  learning,  and,  if  efficient  help  were 
forthcoming,  the  difficulties  would  be  more  easily 
surmounted  and  much  valuable  time  made  avail- 
able for  other  purposes. 

It  is  proposed  to  open  schools  for  missionaries  to 
study  the  vernaculars  at  Bangalore  for  the  Dravi- 
dian  tongues  and  in  North  Indian  for  Urdu  and 
Hindi.  We  trust  that  these  and  other  schools  will 
soon  be  established. 
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Different  missions  have  different  methods  in 
arranging  for  language  study.  All  agree  that  the 
missionary  should  have  the  first  year  free  from 
responsibility  that  he  may  devote  the  greater  part 
of  his  time  to  the  language  ; but  in  practice  large 
numbers  of  missionaries  have  to  undertake  English 
teaching,  English  preaching  and  other  duties. 
Sometimes  they  have  to  take  charge  of  a station 
on  their  arrival.  This  is  often  fatal  to  efficiency. 
Some  societies  have  their  workers  on  probation  for 
one  or  two  years,  and  if  they  fail  to  learn  the  ver- 
nacular, they  are  recalled  or  transferred  to  other 
work.  Some  missions  do  not  give  their  workers  a 
vote  in  the  mission  council  or  synod  till  the  verna- 
cular has  been  acquired;  in  some  missions  the 
amount  of  salary  depends  on  passing  the  verna- 
cular tests  ; in  others,  missionaries  are  not  allowed 
to  marry  till  proficient  in  the  language.  All  these 
regulations  show  that  the  societies  require  their 
missionaries  to  know  the  language  which  they 
have  to  use. 

When  a missionary  comes  out  for  special  work, 
as  professor  in  a college,  teacher  in  an  English 
school,  doctor,  or  nurse,  proficiency  in  the  language 
is  not  always  demanded.  Sometimes  no  exami- 
nation is  required,  sometimes  a lower  standard  is 
set  up.  We  think  that  every  worker  should  be 
required  to  learn  the  vernacular,  for  only  thus  can 
he  really  know  the  mind  of  those  whom  he  wishes 
to  influence. 

While  the  provision  made  for  language  study  is 
meagre  and  primitive,  the  arrangements  for  testing 
the  knowledge  of  those  who  learn  are  in  many 
cases  admirably  devised  and  most  helpful.  Curri- 
cula of  study  have  been  prepared  by  competent 
scholars  and  a graded  system  of  examinations  ar- 
ranged for.  In  many  of  the  languages  the  different 
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missions  have  combined,  so  that  all  the  mission- 
aries using  one  language  follow  one  course  of  study 
and  are  examined  by  a board  representative  of  all  the 
missions.  We  shall  first  deal  with  those  languages 
where  boards  of  examiners  have  been  appointed 
to  examine  missionaries  from  any  society.  Some 
of  these  boards  have  been  at  work  for  many  years 
with  most  satisfactory  results,  and  it  is  very  desir- 
able that  each  large  language  area  should  have 
such  a board. 


1.  Tamil,  Telugu,  Kanarese,  Urdu 

The  South  India  Missionary  Association  has  a 
board  which  carries  on  the  greatest  amount  of 
examination  work.  It  was  formed  in  1900  for  ex- 
amining in  Tamil  and  Telugu  ; Kanarese  was  added 
in  1904,  and  Urdu  in  1905.  Examinations  have 
been  held  in  ten  centres — Madras,  Bangalore, 
Madura,  Kodaikanal,  Ootacamund,  Kotagiri,  Gooty, 
Secunderabad,  Rajahmundry  and  Ongole. 

The  syllabus  provides  for  three  examinations  in 
Tamil,  Telugu  and  Kanarese,  and  for  two  examina- 
tions in  Urdu;  also  in  Tamil  and  Telugu  easier 
alternative  examinations  extending  over  three  years, 
instead  of  the  first  two  examinations.  Written  and 
oral  examinations  are  held.  Each  candidate  is  re- 
quired to  pay  a fee  of  Rs  5.  Nearly  all  the  mis- 
sions at  work  in  those  areas  have  joined  this  scheme. 
Since  the  formation  of  the  Board,  331  persons  have 
appeared  for  583  examinations,  of  which  six  have 
been  in  Urdu,  thirty-two  in  Kanarese,  236  in  Tamil 
and  309  in  Telugu.  Last  year  116  were  examined — 
Telugu  fifty-six;  Tamil  fifty-one;  Kanarese  five. 
Of  these,  twenty-nine  passed  with  distinction,  sixty- 
one  passed,  eleven  passed  conditionally  and  fifteen 
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failed.  To  examine  these  persons  fifty  examiners 
were  employed.  The  Secretary  of  the  board  is  the 
Rev.  J.  Aberly,  D.  D.,  Guntur. 


2.  Bengali 

The  Calcutta  Missionary  Conference  has,  for 
about  twenty  years,  conducted  examinations  in 
Bengali  through  a board  on  which  the  different 
missions  are  represented.  There  are  two  examina- 
tions styled  ‘Junior’  and  ‘Senior’.  These  are  both 
written  and  oral,  and  are  held  twice  a year,  in  June 
and  November.  There  are  from  thirty-five  to  forty 
persons  examined  annually,  and  all  the  missions 
send  up  candidates,  except  the  C.  M.  S.  which  re- 
quires subjects  not  contained  in  the  syllabus.  The 
papers  of  the  candidates  are  not  signed,  but  num- 
bered; so  that  examiners  do  7iot  know  whose  paper 
is  being  valued.  The  Entrance  fee  is  Rs  5.  The 
Rev.  T.  W.  Norledge,  48,  Ripon  Street,  Calcutta,  is 
the  Secretary. 


3.  Hindi  and  Urdu 

There  is  a joint  examining  board  for  these  lan- 
guages, consisting  of  seventeen  representatives 
from  twelve  missions.  The  Secretary  is  the  Rev. 
J.  Ireland  Hasler,  Bankipore.  The  board  is  in  its 
fifth  year  of  existence,  and  last  year  forty-nine 
candidates  appeared  for  fifty-six  examinations.  The 
courses  provided  are — three  years  in  Hindi  only, 
three  in  Urdu  only,  and  two  alternative  mixed 
courses  of  two  years  each  in  both  Hindi  and  Urdu. 
The  scheme  is  clear  and  the  rules  admirable.  The 
examinations,  written  and  oral,  are  held  once  a 
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year,  in  October  or  November.  A number  is  assign- 
ed to  each  candidate.  The  Entrance  fee  is  Rs  5. 
The  board  meets  a great  need,  though  at  present 
all  the  missions  working  in  Hindi  and  Urdu  have 
not  united  with  it. 

The  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land combine  to  examine  in  Urdu  all  the  mission- 
aries belonging  to  those  two  churches.  There  are 
two  examinations  to  be  taken  in  two  years.  For 
ladies  a separate  syllabus  with  a somewhat  lower 
standard  is  provided. 

The  Punjab  Mission  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church  has  a three  years’  course  in  Urdu.  We 
believe  some  other  missions  have  their  own  exami- 
nations in  Hindi  and  Urdu. 


4.  Marathi 

The  Bombay  Missionary  Conference  formulated 
a scheme  of  examinations  in  Marathi  about  a year 
ago.  There  are  two  ordinary  examinations  while 
the  third  is  for  honours  and  includes  some  Sanskrit. 
Nine  missions  follow  this  course,  and  examinations 
are  held  twice  a year,  in  May  at  Mahableshwar, 
and  in  November  at  Bombay.  The  examination 
fee  is  Rs  5.  It  is  expected  that  the  standard  of 
language  attainment  will  be  raised  and  that  the 
missions  will  be  drawn  closer  together.  All  in- 
formation can  be  had  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Bombay  Missionary  Conference,  the  Rev.  John 
McKenzie,  Wilson  College,  Bombay. 


5.  Punjabi 

The  Church  of  England  and  the  Church  of  Scot- 
land unite  in  one  examination  in  Punjabi,  which  is 
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of  the  higher  standard.  Missionaries  are  apparent- 
ly required  to  qualify  first  in  Urdu,  Hence  there 
is  but  one  examination  in  Punjabi  and  that  of  a 
high  standard.  The  American  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion has  one  examination  in  Punjabi,  a knowledge 
of  Urdu  being  first  required  of  the  missionary. 

All  the  societies  require  a knowledge  of  the  reli- 
gion of  the  people  also. 


6.  Santali,  etc. 

Many  languages  are  spoken  by  the  aboriginal 
tribes  in  Chota  Nagpur,  Bengal,  etc.  Many  mis- 
sions are  at  work  among  these  tribes  and  use  differ- 
ent languages.  The  only  missions  that  combine 
in  examining  are  the  Church  Missionary  Society 
and  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  they 
only  to  some  extent.  Facilities  exist  for  learning 
the  languages  and  the  ‘ missionaries  as  a rule  get  a 
fairly  competent  knowledge  of  the  language  they 
are  required  to  employ  in  their  work.’ 


7.  Other  Languages 

In  no  other  language,  as  far  as  we  are  aware,  is 
there  united  action  for  study  or  examination  pur- 
poses. In  some  languages  only  one  mission  is  at 
work.  We  have  received  information,  more  or  less 
detailed,  regarding  the  following  languages,  show- 
ing that  strenuous  efforts  are  made  to  secure  a 
working  knowledge  of  the  different  vernaculars. 

Gujerati.  The  Irish  Presbyterian  Mission  re- 
quires two  examinations,  a lower  standard  and  a 
higher  standard;  and  prints  a list  of  books  for 
reading  during  the  third  and  fourth  year. 
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Sindhi.  The  Church  Missionary  Society  provides 
for  two  examinations  and  also  demands  some  know- 
ledge of  the  religion  of  the  people. 

Kashmiri  and  other  languages.  The  C.  M.  S. 
missionaries  first  learn  Urdu  and  at  the  end  of  three 
years  take  an  examination  in  Kashmiri.  The 
number  to  be  examined  is  small.  Other  languages 
used  are  Dogri  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
Tibetan  by  the  Moravians. 

Frontier  languages  The  C. M.S.  provides  exami- 
nations in  Pushtu,  Persian,  Derawal  and  Brahui 
languages  used  on  the  north  west  frontier. 

Assamese  and  Languages  in  Assam.  The  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Mission  has  two  examinations  in 
Assamese  following  the  lines  of  that  used  by  the 
Calcutta  Missionary  Conference  for  Bengali.  Some 
nine  or  ten  other  languages  are  used,  but  there  are 
no  books  in  many  of  those  vernaculars.  Still,  exami- 
nations are  held  as  far  as  practicable. 

Oriya.  The  Baptist  Mission  has  a syllabus 
providing  for  two  ordinary  and  a high  proficiency 
examinations  conducred  by  a board. 

Burmese.  The  American  Baptists  arrange  for 
two  examinations  in  Burmese  and  a high  proficiency 
examination  which  is  optional.  The  Wesleyan 
Mission  has  a three  years’  course  together  with  an 
examination  in  Bu  Idhism. 

Other  Burmese  Languages.  The  American  Bap- 
tist Mission  provid  ; two  examinations  in  Sgaw 
Karen,  Shan,  and  Pwo  Karen.  In  other  languages 
the  arrangements  as  e different. 

Sinhalese.  The  Wesleyan  Mission  requires  a 
course  of  three  years’  study  with  three  examinations; 
also  a knowledge  of  B dlliism.  The  C.  M.S.  provides 
for  two  examinations  and  a knowledge  of  Buddhism. 

In  very  few  cases  d > missionaries  appear  for  the 
examinations  provided  by  the  various  governments; 
29 
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for  generally  speaking  the  standard  is  below  that 
aimed  at  by  the  missionaries.  In  most  of  the  exami- 
nations special  attention  is  given  to  the  use  of  the 
vernacular  in  conversation,  addresses,  expositions 
and  sermons. 

The  survey  on  the  whole  is  encouraging,  but  more 
combination  in  providing  schools  for  study  and  for 
examination  purposes  would  secure  still  better 
results. 

Note.  Mr.  Gulliford’s  reference,  in  the  above  article,  to  Mis- 
sionary Schools  for  Language  Study,  requires  a further  statement. 
We  are  glad  to  be  able  to  report  the  organization  of  such  a union 
school  for  North  India  to  be  located  at  Lucknow  for  the  study  by 
missionaries  of  the  Urdu  and  Hindi  languages.  The  school  is  to 
open  November  1,  1912  and  is  to  continue  in  session  for  six  months 
annually. 

In  South  India  a scneme  has  been  perfected  and  publicly  con- 
sidered which  provides  for  students  in  Tamil  and  Kanarese  only. 
Financial  support  is  now  being  sought  for  this  institution  from  the 
societies  at  work  in  that  area.  As  most  of  the  Telugu  area 
missions  are  not  yet  prepared  to  endorse  the  scheme  with  their 
home  societies  the  institution  will  not,  at  first,  take  in  that  language. 
It  is  also  hoped  to  unite  with  this  scheme  the  present  S.  I.  M.  A. 
language  examination  scheme,  and  also  the  proposed  school  for  the 
study  of  Comparative  Religion  with  special  reference  to  the  religions 
of  India.  As  these  schemes  are  closely  related  and  desirable, 
it  is  believed  that  economy  and  efficiency  would  be  largely 
conserved  if  they  were  conducted  in  connexion  with  the  proposed 
institution. — Ed. 


CHAPTER  XXVI 


Temperance 


BY  THE  REV.  A.  MOFFAT,  M.A.,  MADRAS  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE 

THE  widespread  and  growing  use  of  intoxicating 
liquors  and  drugs  in  India  is  a matter  which  con- 
cerns all  who  are  working  for  the  good  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  land. 

From  the  latest  issue  of  the  Statistics  of  British 
India,,  compiled  by  the  Director-General  of  Com- 
mercial Intelligence,  we  learn  that  during  the  ten 
years  ending  with  1909-10  the  net  receipts  from  the 
excise  duties  steadily  increased  from  Rs  5,66,74,568 
to  Rs  9,18,62,713  per  annum,  the  increase  being  at 
the  rate  of  62  per  cent.  The  chief  increase  was  in 
the  receipts  from  country  liquors.  ‘ This  large  in- 
crease,’ says  the  Director-General,  ‘ is  due,  not 
merely  to  the  expansion  of  consumption,  but  also 
to  the  imposition  of  progressively  higher  rates  of 
duty  and  the  increasingly  effective  control  of  the 
excise  administration.’  What  the  consumption  of 
country  liquor  actually  is,  and  by  what  amount  it 
has  expanded  is  not  stated,  but  the  expansion  is 
unquestionable  and  is  admitted  by  the  Director- 
General  in  these  words  which  we  have  quoted  and 
which  he  repeats  in  successive  issues  of  the  Statistics \ 
The  sources  of  the  excise  revenue  and  the  gross 
revenue  obtained  from  each  in  1909  10  are : — 


Spirits 

Beer 

Opium 

Intoxicating  Drugs,  othe 


Rs  7,21,21,776 


„ 7,49,989 

„ 1,48,71,916 


than  opium 
Miscellaneous 


98,85,760 

3,96,378 
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Regarding  foreign  liquor  the  Statistics  show  that 
during  the  ten  years  ending  with  1909.  10  the  num- 
ber of  gallons  imported  into  British  India  increased 
from  4,811,426  in  1900  01  to  6,250,687  in  1909-10, 
being  a net  increase  over  the  ten  years  of  30  per 
cent. 

Madras  contributes  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
excise  revenue,  about  thirty-four  per  cent,  Bombay 
and  Bengal  contributing  twenty  and  fifteen  per  cent 
respectively. 

In  1905-  6 a Committee,  known  as  the  Indian 
Excise  Committee  and  consisting  of  Sir  James 
Thomson,  Mr.  C.  G.  Todhunter,  and  other  officials 
with  experience  of  excise  administration,  was 
appointed  by  the  Government  of  India  to  inquire 
into  the  working  of  the  excise  system.  In  their 
report  they  recommended  that  the  number  of 
shops  should  be  reduced  in  various  parts  of  the 
country,  and  in  discussing  the  liquor  traffic  in  dis- 
tricts which  do  not  come  within  the  scope  of  the 
excise  system  they  made  the  following  significant 
remarks : — 

‘ In  most  of  the  areas  concerned,  it  would  be  easy 
to  introduce  the  licensed  seller  of  liquor,  and,  while 
deriving  considerable  revenue  from  his  operations, 
to  replace  home-made  by  shop-made  liquor.  But 
the  experience  of  actual  attempts  that  have  been 
made  in  this  direction  shows  that  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  such  sellers  is  to  foster  drunkenness 
for  their  own  ends.’ 

The  number  of  shops  licensed  for  the  sale  of 
country  liquors  was  considerably  reduced  in  Bengal 
in  1908,  and  to  a less  extent  in  some  of  the  other 
provinces,  as  the  result  of  orders  passed  by  the 
Government  of  India  on  the  Committee’s  Report. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  extent  of  the  reduc- 
tion. 


PROVINCE 

No.  of  Country  Liquor  Shops 

| 1907-8  i 1908-9 

Burma 

1,576 

1,568 

Eastern  Bengal  and  Assam 

6,705 

7,059 

Bengal 

26,877 

16,602 

United  Provinces 

9,334 

8,485 

Punjab  ... 

1,138 

1,101 

N.  W.  Frontier  Province 

61 

59 

Bombay  ... 

4,830 

4,699 

Central  Provinces  ... 

5,987 

5,178 

Madras  ... 

30.250 

28,599 

Total  ... 

86,758 

73,350 

Since  1908-9  the  number  of  shops  in  the  Madras 
Presidency  for  the  sale  of  country  liquors  has  been 
reduced  about  thirteen  per  cent,  there  being  24,753 
in  1910  11.  During  these  two  years  the  consumption 
of  country  spirits  fell  from  1,707,136  to  1,532,258 
proof  gallons.  Commenting  on  this  in  G.  O.,  No. 
3,260,  Rev.,  November  2,  1911,  the  Government 
of  Madras  say  that  in  1910  they  ‘anticipated  that 
with  the  return  of  more  favourable  seasonal 
conditions  there  might  be  some  increase  in  con- 
sumption, but  expressed  the  hope  that  the  enhance- 
ment of  duty  joined  with  reduction  of  shops  might 
have  some  effect  in  checking  the  tendency  towards 
enhanced  consumption  of  spirits.  The  Government 
are  pleased  to  find  that  this  hope  has  been  realized.’ 

Another  reform  which  has  been  granted  by 
Government  is  the  formation  of  local  committees 
in  municipal  areas  to  decide  the  question  of  the 
number  and  location  of  liquor  shops.  To  assist 
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these  committees  in  their  work,  the  sites  of  newly 
proposed  shops  are  published  in  the  district  Gazet- 
tes six  months  before  the  commencement  of  the 
lease  and  objections  are  invited  from  the  public. 
In  the  Abkari  Report  for  1910-11  it  is  stated  that 
‘during  the  year  under  review  no  representations 
as  to  the  number  or  location  of  shops  were  received 
from  local  bodies.’  Temperance  Societies  and  in- 
dividuals with  local  knowledge  might  do  a great 
deal  to  secure  further  reductions  in  the  number  of 
shops  by  making  representations  on  the  subject 
when  the  opportunity  is  offered. 

It  is  particularly  desirable  that  the  number  of 
shops  in  main  roads  should  be  reduced.  Abkari 
officials  endeavour  to  justify  the  opening  of  shops  in 
such  roads  on  the  plea  that  the  publicity  so  secured 
checks  the  consumption  of  liquor  by  preventing 
caste  people  from  going  to  them.  It  is  notorious, 
however,  that  country  liquor  shops  are  patronized 
chiefly  by  coolies  and  others  who  are  indifferent  to 
public  opinion  on  the  matter.  These  shops  seem 
set  like  traps  to  ensnare  them  on  their  way  home 
from  their  work,  and  it  is  a pitiful  sight  to  see 
them  squandering  on  arrack  the  hard-earned  annas 
which  their  families  need  for  the  necessaries  of  life. 

A more  effective  way  to  secure  publicity  and 
check  excessive  drinking  is  to  close  the  liquor 
shops  as  soon  after  dark  as  possible.  Liquor  shops 
in  this  country  are  very  different  from  the  restaur- 
ants of  the  West.  People  do  not  go  to  them  to  take 
an  evening  meal  and  pass  the  time  with  their 
friends.  If  they  are  not  confirmed  drunkards,  they 
drink  what  they  want  and  leave  at  once. 

Another  reform  which  is  urgently  needed  is  the 
raising  of  the  selling  price  of  liquor.  The  system 
of  disposing  of  licenses  by  letting  shops  to  the 
highest  bidder  at  an  auction  has  been  continued,  in 
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spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Excise  Committee 
recommended  that  it  should  be  given  up.  This 
usually  leads  to  keen  competition,  with  the  result 
that  rentals  are  fixed  at  a high  figure.  The  shop- 
keepers must  consequently  sell  a large  quantity  of 
liquor  in  order  to  make  a profit ; and  they  are  still 
further  stimulated  in  their  efforts  by  having  to  pay 
a high  price  for  it,  owing  to  the  enhancement  of  the 
duty.  In  fact,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  a state  of 
affairs  more  likely  to  stimulate  consumption  than 
high  rentals  and  high  duty.  The  selling  price, 
which  is  at  present  from  two  to  two-and-a-half  annas 
a dram,  should  at  once  be  raised  by  half  an  anna  and 
very  soon  by  one  anna.  It  is  also  desirable  that  the 
strength  of  the  liquor  sold  should  he  reduced  from 
30  U.  P.  to  40  U.  P.,  which  is  the  strength  at  which 
it  is  sold  in  French  territory. 

The  present  excise  system  was  introduced  in 
1884.  It  was  then  explained  by  Government  that 
the  policy  of  a maximum  of  revenue  from  a mini- 
mum of  consumption  was  to  be  understood  in  the 
following  way : — 

‘ While  all  taxation  becomes  revenue  so  soon  as 
it  reaches  the  public  exchequer,  yet  it  should 
always  be  borne  in  mind  in  connexion  with  the 
taxation  derived  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  that  it  is  imposed  primarily  in  order  to 
restrain  the  consumption  of  such  liquors,  and  not 
for  the  purpose  of  making  money  out  of  their  sale.’ 

It  is  surely  not  in  harmony  with  this  policy  that 
the  Abkari  Department  should  seek  to  popularize 
certain  kinds  of  liquor,  such  as  molasses  arrack 
and  beer,  and  defend  their  action  by  saying,  as  they 
do,  for  instance,  regarding  molasses  arrack  in  the 
1910-11  Report,  that  it  is  ‘wholesome’.  One  would 
only  contract  this  with  the  words  of  Government 
in  1884  that  it  is  a ‘ baneful  ’ trade. 
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Nor  is  it  in  harmony  with  this  policy  that  the 
promotion  of  Abkari  officials  should  be  understood 
to  depend  upon  their  success  in  raising  revenue. 
This  is  the  general  belief  both  outside  and  inside 
the  department.  Sir  A.  T.  Arundel  says  : ‘ If  the 

receipts  from  the  excise  on  spirits  or  toddy  show  a 
falling  off  in  any  district,  the  subordinate  officers 
concerned  are  inclined  to  consider  it  a reflection  on 
their  own  efficiency,  which  they  should  earnestly 
set  about  to  remedy’  ( Nineteenth  Century , May 
1909). 

Foreign  liquors  are  used  chiefly  by  Europeans 
and  Eurasians  but  they  are  also  used  by  many 
educated  Indians.  The  impression  one  gets  in  this 
way  is  confirmed  by  the  Indian  Excise  Committee, 
who  say  that  the  consumption  of  foreign  spirit  is 
progressing  out  of  proportion  to  the  increase  of  the 
population  both  of  the  classes  that  habitually  use 
it  and  of  the  country  as  a whole,  and  that  the 
cause  is  to  be  found  partly  in  the  replacement  of 
wines  by  whisky  among  the  classes  referred  to,  but 
much  more  largely  in  the  growing  consumption  of 
foreign  spirits  by  the  middle  class  of  the  native 
population,  which  did  not  formerly  use  them.  It 
is  most  lamentable  to  think  that  while  their  use  is 
rapidly  diminishing  in  the  Army  and  among  Euro- 
peans generally  in  India,  it  should  be  on  the  increase 
among  educated  Indians.  Sir  Fleetwood  Wilson 
has  tried  to  check  this  evil  by  raising  the  duty  on 
foreign  liquor  and  more  might  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion. Temperance  Societies  are  at  work,  but  there 
is  urgent  need  for  them  to  redouble  their  efforts  in 
order  to  make  known  the  harmful  effects  of 
alcoholic  liquor,  even  when  taken  in  moderation, 
and  to  induce  people  to  take  the  total  abstinence 
pledge.  Schools,  also,  should  do  their  part.  In 
elementary  schools,  where  Hygiene  and  Civics  are 
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taught,  lessons  on  temperance  should  form  part  of 
the  course,  and  every  high  school  should  at  least 
have  in  its  library  a few  of  the  best  books  on  the 
subject,  especially  Sir  Victor  Horsley’s  Alcohol  and 
the  Human  Body , of  which  a cheap  edition  has  now 
been  published  by  Messrs,  Macmillan  & Co.  Such 
books  can  be  had  at  the  bookstall  of  the  Madras 
Temperance  League,  managed  by  the  C.  L.  S., 
Memorial  Hall,  Madras.  The  League  has  also  a 
lantern  and  slides  illustrating  Sir  Victor  Horsley’s 
book,  and  would  be  glad  to  arrange  for  lectures  in 
South  India.  Temperance  Societies  work  best  when 
united  ; a basis  of  union  is  provided  by  the  Anglo- 
Indian  Temperance  Association,  with  its  quarterly 
organ  Abkari.  For  work  among  the  poorer  classes, 
one  would  draw  attention  to  Mr.  E.  W.  Fritchley’s 
Pathephone  records.  Discs  of  temperance  songs  in 
Marathi  are  available  in  Bombay  for  use  with  the 
new  portable  Pathephone. 

There  is  an  urgent  call  in  the  present  crisis  for 
the  churches  in  India  to  take  up  an  unequivocal 
position  with  reference  to  the  temperance  question. 
Many  of  their  members  belong  to  classes  among 
which  drinking  habits  prevail,  and  these  habits 
persist  among  them  to  a serious  extent,  retarding 
their  spiritual  growth  and  weakening  their  influence 
on  the  people  around  them. 
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Concerning  Indian  Students 
Abroad 

BY  E,  C.  CARTER,  ESQ.,  GENERAL  SECRETARY,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

THE  more  than  four  hundred  Indian  young  men 
who  go  abroad  for  study  every  year  are  potentially 
of  more  importance  to  the  missionary  cause  than 
four  times  as  many  who  never  cross  the  ocean.  The 
foreign  educated  Indian  has  enormous  possibilities 
both  for  good  and  for  evil. 

The  present  Viceroy,  speaking  in  October,  1910, 
is  reported  by  the  Times  as  follows : ‘ I have 

thought  a good  deal  of  the  position  of  Indian  students 
in  this  country  . . . Most  of  these  young  students 
are  young  men  of  good  family  in  India,  often  sent 
at  considerable  sacrifice  by  their  parents,  in  order 
that  their  sons  may  obtain  a good  education  in 
England  and  associate  with  English  gentlemen  of 
good  repute  and  of  social  position.  Unfortunately, 
whether  the  fault  be  with  the  English  or  the  Indian 
students,  or  with  their  masters  and  teachers,  I hear 
that  they  mix  rarely  together  in  our  universities  and 
law  schools,  and  that  the  Indian  students  are  ex- 
posed to  evil  influences  and  temptations.  . . It 
should  be  always  remembered  that  these  young 
men,  when  they  return  to  India,  whatever  their 
sentiments  may  be,  will  be  the  flower  of  the  educat- 
ed minority  in  that  country,  and  will  be  in  a posi- 
tion by  their  ability  and  learning  to  exercise  in- 
fluence on  many,  whether  for  right  or  wrong  . . . 
There  is  still  much  that  might  be  done  which  must 
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necessarily  be  left  to  private  initiative  and  to  the 
good  feeling  of  their  English  fellow-students.  I 
have  ventured  to  refer  to  this  question  to-night  as 
I regard  it  as  one  of  Imperial  concern  to  the  future 
of  our  empire,  and  I believe  that  a little  kindness 
shown  to  these  young  men  would  repay  itself  a 
thousand-fold  by  the  spread  in  India  of  a warmer 
spirit  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the  empire.’ 

On  November  1, 1910,  an  Indian  correspondent  in 
the  Times  wrote  as  follows  : ‘ Why  does  the  Indian 

student  come  to  England  ? As  matters  now  stand 
it  would  be  far  better  if  he  did  not ; but  his  coming 
cannot  be  prevented.  He  arrives  in  London,  where 
a man  can  be  more  lonely  than  anywhere  else  in 
the  world.  Here  he  has  to  find  a dwelling.  The 
man  from  a dreamy,  lonely,  eastern  village,  from  the 
land  of  the  sun,  has  to  select  an  abode  in  London. 
Hotels  and  boarding  houses  and  lodgings  there  are  in 
abundance  ; but  the  hotel  or  boarding  house  or  lodg- 
ing suitable  to  this  man’s  need — fitted  to  introduce 
him  to  English  life — may  exist,  but  how  is  he  to  find 
it  ? He  is  not  only  bewildered,  he  is  terribly  home- 
sick. His  wish  to  come  to  England  has  been  grati- 
fied, but  oh  ! for  a sight  of  his  own  people  and  his 
simple  home.  He  must  drown  this  longing  as  best  he 
may.  There  are  many  ways  of  drowning  it  in  Lon- 
don. There  are  many  to  assist  him  to  forget  what  he 
had  better  never  forget — his  village  home.  But  after 
all  there  are  some  English  people  who  will  know 
him.  He  has  found  lodgings,  and  the  landlady  and 
her  family  make  themselves  most  agreeable.  He 
knows  no  other  English  people.  He  wants  friend- 
liness so  far  away  from  home  ; so  these  and  theirs 
become  his  friends. 

‘ In  London  the  majority  of  Indian  students  gain 
admission  to  the  Inns  of  Court  ...  It  never  seems 
to  have  occurred  to  the  Honourable  Societies  of  the 
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Inns  to  take  any  steps  to  look  after  the  well-being 
of  these  numberless  students,  who  bring  hundreds 
of  pounds  to  their  coffers  every  year.  . . With  a 
few  exceptions  the  English  and  Indian  students  do 
not  speak  to  each  other.  So  the  Inns  do  not  provide 
the  Indian  with  society.  A youth  from  the  East, 
dwelling  in  a London  lodging,  finding  himself  for 
the  first  time  in  command  of  a banking  account, 
with  abundance  of  leisure,  and  no  English  friends 
of  his  own  standing,  can  he  become  a loyal,  useful 
citizen  of  our  empire  ? . . . Surely  the  fact  that 
many  influences  are  at  work  systematically  striving 
to  estrange  these  students  from  England  should 
rouse  the  English  to  effort.  . . The  great  need 
of  the  present  is  workers  who  know  both  sides  and 
who  will  judiciously  draw  them  together,  connect- 
ing links  to  bring  the  right  Indians  in  touch  with 
the  right  English.  They  will  need  very  special 
qualifications,  these  workers,  if  they  are  to  succeed. 
There  is  enough  to  be  done  to  employ  the  full  time 
of  exceptionally  energetic  men.  Wonders  could  be 
worked  if  England  only  realized  her  duty  to  these 
men.  The  Indian  student  would  return  to  his  home 
at  any  rate  with  no  feeling  of  bitterness.  He  would 
have  his  chance  of  seeing  the  real  English  and  of 
being  influenced  aright.  Misconceptions  would  be 
banished.’ 

Inasmuch  as  fully  four-fifths  of  the  students  who 
go  abroad  go  to  the  United  Kingdom,  the  problem 
is  one  that  must  be  grappled  with  primarily  by  the 
Christian  people  of  England  and  Scotland.  From 
the  political  and  educational  point  of  view,  the 
problem  has  received  and  is  receiving  the  atten- 
tion of  the  India  Office.  A few  years  ago,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  established  a bureau 
for  the  supply  of  information  and  constituted  an 
advisory  committee.  The  bureau  and  the  committee 
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work  in  close  relationship  to  one  another,  and 
the  head  of  the  bureau,  who  is  called  Educational 
Advisor  to  Indian  students,  acts  as  secretary  to  the 
advisory  committee.  The  Right  Honourable  Lord 
Ampthill  is  Chairman,  and  Professor  T.  W.  Arnold, 
who  was  for  ten  years  at  the  M.  A.  O.  College, 
Aligrah  and  six  years  at  the  Government  College, 
Lahore,  is  Secretary  and  Educational  Advisor. 
His  office  is  located  at  21,  Cromwell  Road,  London, 
S.  W.  Here  there  has  been  established  a bureau 
of  information  for  Indian  students.  A list  of 
boarding  houses  suitable  for  Indian  students,  and 
of  private  families  willing  to  receive  them  as  paying 
guests,  is  kept  on  file.  Nineteen  rooms  have  been 
provided  in  the  house  for  temporary  board  and 
residence  for  students  when  they  first  arrive  in 
England  and  for  those  visiting  London.  During 
the  time  they  spend  in  the  house,  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  making  permanent  arrangements  else- 
where, and  the  loneliness  of  the  first  few  days  is 
rendered  less  acute.  The  terms  for  board  and  lodg- 
ing, including  breakfast  and  dinner,  are  twenty- 
four  shillings  and  sixpence  a week.  The  Advisory 
Committee  undertakes  the  guardianship  of  Indian 
students  under  certain  important,  but  reasonable, 
conditions.  The  bureau  deals  with  all  scholars 
who  are  sent  by  the  Indian  Government,  and  is  open 
to  all  Indian  students.  Professor  Arnold  under- 
takes legal  guardianship,  and  has  been  appointed 
the  official  guardian  of  over  a hundred  Indian  stu- 
dents who  are  now  in  his  charge.  He  dispenses  their 
funds  and  looks  after  them  generally.  Any  stu- 
dents who  apply  at  this  office  for  advice  on  any 
problem  are  sure  to  find  a sympathetic  hearing. 
The  India  Office  a year  ago  asked  the  British  Stu- 
dent Christian  Movement  to  release  one  of  its 
London  Secretaries,  Mr.  F.  M.  Cheshire  who  had 
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been  rendering  valuable  service  to  oriental  students, 
to  become  personal  assistant  to  Professor  Arnold. 

The  headquarters  of  the  National  Indian  Asso- 
ciation also  is  located  at  21,  Cromwell  Road. 
Among  others,  the  object  of  this  association  is  to 
promote  friendly  intercourse  between  English  people 
and  the  people  of  India,  especially  by  superintend- 
ing the  education  of  young  Indian  students  in 
England.  A valuable  handbook  of  information  for 
Indian  students  is  published  hy  the  association,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Advisory  Committee,  India 
Office,  and  contains  invaluable  advice  as  to  prepa- 
ration in  India,  the  cost  of  living  in  England,  a 
description  of  student  life  in  England,  together  with 
full  information  with  reference  to  university  and 
professional  studies  in  all  types  of  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Indian  Students  Committee,  the  Northbrook 
Club,  and  several  ladies’  committees  are  assisting 
in  various  ways.  The  Indian  Students  Committee 
maintains  a small  club  near  the  Inns  of  Court. 
The  Northbrook  Club  is  sixty  or  seventy  years  old, 
and  was  started  as  a meeting  place  between  the 
East  and  the  West.  It  is  well  endowed,  but  is  not 
aggressive.  The  Distressed  Indian  Students  Aid 
Committee,  organized  in  March,  1911,  aims  to  pro- 
tect Englishmen  against  being  imposed  on  by 
impecunious  Indians,  and  seeks  to  aid  worthy 
students  who  are  embarrassed  financially.  Mr. 
Cheshire  is  a member  of  this  committee.  On  an 
average,  the  committee  attends  to  about  fifty  cases 
a year. 

From  the  missionary,  as  well  as  the  political, 
point  of  view,  it  is  important  that  every  Indian 
student  abroad  have  adequate  opportunity  of  study- 
ing and  experiencing  vital  Christianity.  To  this 
end,  invaluable  work  has  been  done  in  a most 
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tactful  way  by  several  individuals  and  a few 
organizations,  notably,  The  London  Intercollegiate 
Convert  Christian  Union,  of  the  Intercollegiate 
Indian  Branch  of  the  British  Student  Christian 
Movement.  Entertainments  have  been  organized 
for  Indian  and  English  students,  where  care  has 
been  taken  to  prevent  the  appearance  of  patronage 
by  asking  equal  numbers  of  English  and  foreign 
students.  A small  hostel  is  maintained  at  Ealing 
under  the  best  possible  influences,  and  a club-room 
has  been  opened  for  Indian  students  at  170,  Strand. 
Evangelistic  addresses  have  been  given  at  various 
at  homes,  and  a Bible  class  has  been  conducted  by 
Lady  Hughes. 

In  Great  Britain  at  present  it  is  estimated  that 
the  number  of  Indian  students  is  as  follows  : Lon- 
don, 1,000  ; Edinburgh,  200  ; Cambridge,  130 ; Glas- 
gow, eighty  ; Oxford,  sixty-five  ; Manchester,  sixty. 
Although  accurate  figures  cannot  be  obtained,  it  is 
probable  that  there  are  fully  1,700  students  in  all. 
Of  these,  about  a thousand  students  are  for  Law, 
and  probably  over  200  for  Medicine.  Not  a few 
combine  Art  and  Law,  Agriculture  and  Law,  01- 
even  Education  and  Law.  In  Glasgow,  Manchester 
and  London,  there  are  probably  over  one  hundred 
who  are  purely  technical  scholars. 

In  Japan  the  number  of  Indian  students  is  prob- 
ably not  as  great  as  it  was  five  years  ago.  In- 
valuable work  has  been  done  .amongst  the  Indian 
students,  notably  in  Tokio,  by  the  Japanese  Young 
Men’s  Christian  Association.  A somewhat  larger 
number  of  Indian  young  men  are  to  be  found 
studying  in  the  universities,  technical  colleges  and 
industries  of  France  and  Germany. 

Reports  have  recently  been  received  with  re- 
ference to  over  eighty  Indian  students  in  American 
colleges,  Yale,  Harvard,  Columbia,  Michigan, 
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Pittsburg,  North-western,  Chicago,  Illinois,  Iowa, 
Wisconsin,  Washington  and  California  having  from 
three  to  nine  students  each.  The  different  Student 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations  are  in  touch 
with  a majority  of  these  young  men,  but  the  service 
rendered  is  not  nearly  so  intensive  as  it  ought  to 
be.  Many  of  the  Indian  students  in  America  are 
urging  their  friends  in  India  to  consider  the  claims 
of  certain  American  universities,  because  Indian 
students  more  than  the  students  of  almost  any 
other  land  need  the  experience  of  manual  and 
menial  labour  which  is  so  often  the  rule  with 
American  students  of  small  means.  Har  Dayal, 
writing  from  the  University  of  California  in  the 
Modern  Review , July,  1911,  speaks  as  follows : 
‘The  Hindu  students  in  America  come  from  the 
middle-class,  which  possesses  energy  and  brains, 
but  little  money.  They  are  engaged  in  technical 
study  and  generally  work  for  their  living.  The 
practice  of  supporting  oneself  by  manual  labour 
during  one’s  academic  career  exercises  a very 
healthy  influence  on  character.  It  develops  self- 
reliance  and  resourcefulness  of  mind.  But  a word 
of  warning  is  necessary.  There  must  be  proper 
arrangements  for  the  return  voyage,  and  the  student 
should  have  some  one  in  India  to  fall  back  upon  in 
case  of  serious  illness  or  other  emergency.  The  jobs 
that  can  be  secured  enable  the  young  men  to  live 
from  hand  to  mouth  ; they  do  not  leave  any  margin 
for  savings.  Some  of  our  students  find  themselves 
stranded  here  at  the  end  of  the  university  course, 
when  they  find  that  a degree  from  a western 
university  does  not  buy  a $200  ticket  to  Bombay  or 
Calcutta.’  It  ought  to  be  added  that  no  student 
with  a reserve  fund  of  less  than  £100  or  friends  in 
India  upon  whom  he  can  draw  to  this  amount  ought 
to  attempt  to  work  his  way  in  America. 
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A comprehensive  plan  for  extending  courtesies 
to  the  students  of  other  lands  coining  to  North 
America  has  been  worked  out  by  the  International 
Committee  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associations, 
the  Foreign  Department  of  the  National  Board  of 
Young  Women’s  Christian  Associations,  the  North 
American  Student  Movement,  and  the  Intercollegi- 
ate Young  Men’s  Christian  Association  of  New 
York  City.  A permanent  committee  on  foreign 
students  has  been  organized  in  New  York  and 
undertakes  to  meet  students  on  arrival  at  boat  or 
train,  direct  them  to  safe  boarding  places,  give 
counsel  regarding  colleges  and  courses  of  study, 
endeavour  to  establish  cordial  relationships  with 
leading  professors  and  promote  their  social  life.  In 
addition  it  seeks  to  help  students  passing  through 
New  York  to  other  places. 

The  remarkable  work  done  both  in  England  and 
America  by  the  Christian  Chinese  Student  Move- 
ment, which  has  resulted  in  literally  scores  of 
Chinese  students  having  unparalleled  opportunities 
to  study  Christianity  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  has  led  many  friends  of  Indian 
students  in  both  countries  to  hope  that  a similar 
movement  on  the  part  of  Indian  Christian  students 
might  be  eventually  organized,  as  the  only  final 
method  of  deeply  influencing  these  men  who  are  to 
return  to  places  of  such  disproportionately  great 
influence  in  after  life. 

Hindu  and  Muhammadan  parents,  Indian  Chris- 
tians, and  missionaries,  who  desire  to  have  the  best 
possible  influences  thrown  about  their  young  men 
as  they  go  abroad,  should  send  full  information, 
well  in  advance,  for  students  going  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  to  Kenneth  E.  Kirk,  Esq.,  Secretary  of 
the  London  Intercollegiate  Christian  Union,  at 
88,  Gower  Street,  London,  W.  C.;  for  students  going 
30 
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to  Japan,  to  Galen  M.  Fisher,  Esq.,  National  Secre- 
tary of  the  Y.M.C.A.,  3,  Sanchome  Motoshirocho, 
Kanda,  Tokio ; for  students  landing  at  New  York* 
to  H.  E.  Edmonds,  Secretary  of  Intercollegiate 
Young  Men’s  Christian  Association,  411,  West  119th 
Street.  For  students  expecting  to  land  in  America 
at  ports  other  than  New  York,  information  should 
be  sent  to  the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Inter- 
nationa] Committee,  124,  East  28th  Street,  New 
York.  In  all  instances,  facts  concerning  the  student 
should  be  sent,  with  reference  to  the  courses  of 
study  he  desires  to  follow,  his  religious  belief,  his 
financial  condition,  and  any  other  facts  or  cautions 
concerning  him  which  would  aid  in  rendering  him 
the  largest  service.  Information  should  be  sent  in 
advance  of  the  students  arrival  and  should  contain, 
if  possible,  the  name  of  the  steamer  on  which  he  is 
to  travel,  and  the  college  to  which  he  expects  to  go, 
in  order  that  the  fullest  help  may  be  given. 

Where  preferable,  friends  of  students  in  India 
can  communicate  with  Frank  V.  Slack,  Esq.,  Na- 
tional Student  Secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  86, 
College  Street,  Calcutta,  or  Miss  Bentley,  Student 
Secretary,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  135,  Corporation  Street, 
Calcutta,  who  will  be  glad  to  write  to  one  or  more 
persons  in  each  country  and  furnish  full  informa- 
tion and  letters  of  introduction.  Friends  of  Indian 
young  men  and  women  can  render  an  enduring 
service,  not  only  to  the  individuals,  but  to  the 
future  of  India,  by  sending  full  information  about 
students  going  abroad,  either  to  the  addresses  above 
mentioned  in  the  different  countries,  or  to  Mr.  Slack 
and  Miss  Bentley. 


CHAPTER  XXVIII 

A Brief  Review  of  Leading 
Missionary  Societies 

1.  The  English  Baptist  Missionary  Society 

BY  THE  REV.  T.  W.  NORLEDGE,  ACTING  SECRETARY,  B.M.S. 


THIS  Society  was  formed  in  1792,  largely  through 
the  efforts  of  the  Rev.  W.  Carey,  who  has  been 
called  the  Founder  of  Modern  Missions.  Its  opera- 
tions in  India  extend  over  thirty-five  districts,  chiefly 
situated  in  Bengal,  Bihar,  the  United  Provinces  and 
the  Punjab.  Its  workers  of  various  kinds  number- 
ing about  800  will  be  found  detailed  in  the  statisti- 
cal returns.  The  church  membership  at  the  close 
of  the  last  statistical  year  numbered  10,852,  while 
the  community,  including  church  members,  totalled 
29,647. 

While  all  the  ordinary  methods  of  missionary 
labour — such  as  evangelistic,  educational,  indus- 
trial and  medical — are  engaged  in,  the  chief 
place  has  been  given  to  bazaar  and  village 
preaching. 

Evangelical  activity  among  non-caste  people  has 
met  with  the  greatest  encouragement.  Ten  years 
ago  work  was  commenced  in  South  Lushai.  To- 
day there  is  a church  membership  of  over  200,  and 
a Christian  community  of  1,130.  In  the  district  of 
Sambalpur,  the  work  has  been  even  more  encourag- 
ing still,  the  increase  during  ten  years  being  1,320 
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church  members  and  4,706  adherents.  The  increase 
in  communicants  last  year  was  331.  Efforts  have 
been  made  from  the  beginning  to  make  the  churches, 
formed  from  these  non-castes  self-supporting  and 
self-propagating.  None  of  the  members  is  employed 
as  a paid  evangelist  of  the  Society.  Work  has  also 
been  carried  on  during  the  past  few  years  among 
the  Nama  Sudras  of  various  districts  in  East  Bengal, 
a great  social  awakening  among  these  people  hav- 
ing led  missionaries  of  several  societies  to  suppose 
that  the  time  was  opportune  for  their  evangeliza- 
tion. 

Special  work  among  students  and  educated  class- 
es is  carried  on  in  Calcutta,  Dacca,  Bankipur, 
Cuttack  and  Delhi.  In  most  of  these  places  hostels 
for  non-Christian  students  are  superintended  by 
local  missionaries.  During  the  past  year,  for  the 
better  prosecution  of  this  work  in  Calcutta,  a hand- 
some three-storeyed  structure  was  erected,  contain- 
ing a lecture-hall,  class  rooms,  hostel,  and  quarters 
for  the  missionary  in  charge.  A large  hostel  is 
now  being  built  at  Dacca.  By  lectures,  Bible  class- 
es, and  personal  intercourse,  the  life  of  educated 
Indian  youth  in  these  cities  is  thus  to  some  extent- 
influenced. 

The  educational  work  of  the  Society  ranges  from 
primary  school  to  college.  Serampore  College  has 
opened  a higher  theological  department,  and  stu- 
dents of  any  denomination  may  now  study  for  a 
divinity  degree.  The  teaching  is  non-sectarian.. 
Denominations  sending  students  can  make  their 
own  arrangements  for  instruction  in  their  particular 
ecclesiastical  polity  or  doctrines.  It  is  gratifying 
to  note  that  students  of  various  Christian  bodies 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  facilities  Serampore 
affords.  External,  as  well  as  internal,  students  are 
preparing  for  the  divinity  examinations.  As  the- 
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college  is  the  only  one  in  India  able  to  grant  degrees 
in  Christian  Theology,  it  is  not  surprising  that  it  is 
creating  a great  deal  of  theological  interest  among 
Indian  ministers.  There  is  also  at  Serampore  a 
vernacular  theological  institute  and  a high  school. 
The  former  trains  young  men  in  Bengali  chiefly  as 
evangelists  for  the  society.  Similar  institutions 
exist  at  Delhi  and  Cuttack,  where  the  training  is 
in  Urdu  and  Uriya  respectively.  In  Bengal  a co- 
ordination of  educational  work  is  being  effected. 
A central  board  formulates  policy  and  controls 
operations.  There  are  boarding  schools  at  Delhi, 
Cuttack,  Khulna,  Serampore,  and  Bishtopur. 

An  Indian  Baptist  Missionary  Society  carries  on 
a little  independent  work  in  Eastern  Bengal  and 
Assam,  and  Orissa. 

The  work  in  Ceylon  was  commenced  in  1812,  and 
is  now  carried  on  in  three  large  districts,  namely, 
Colombo,  Kandy  and  Ratnapura.  There  are  at 
present  seventeen  churches,  several  of  which  are 
self-supporting,  the  membership  being  nearly  1,100. 
The  workers  number  over  one  hundred.  A girls’ 
boarding  school  in  Colombo  has  been  in  existence 
over  sixty  years.  Premises  for  boarders  in  connex- 
ion with  the  high  school  at  Matale  have  been 
recently  erected  and  will  shortly  be  opened.  Other 
premises  for  a theological  institute,  a normal 
school,  and  a hostel,  are  being  built  in  Colombo. 
There  are  two  church  associations  and  a purely 
Singhalese  organization,  called  the  Lanka  Baptist 
Mission,  which  supports  two  agents. 

The  Baptist  Zanana  Mission,  a separate  Society, 
has  about  seventy  missionaries,  340  Indian  workers, 
and  100  girls’  schools.  Its  operations  are  extended 
over  practically  the  same  area  in  India  as  those  of 
the  Baptist  Missionary  Society. 
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2.  The  London  Missionary  Society 

Established  1795 

BY  THE  REV.  C.  G.  MARSHALL,  SALEM 

The  L.  M.  S.  sent  its  first  missionary  to  India 
(Calcutta)  in  1798.  To-day  it  occupies  ten  centres 
in  North  India,  twelve  in  South  India,  and  six  in 
Ti  •avancore. 


North  India 

Bengal.  Centres  in  Calcutta,  Berhampore, 
Tiaganj. 

United  Provinces.  Centres  in  Benares,  Mangari, 
Kachwa,  Gopiganj,  Dudhi,  Mirzapore,  Almora. 

Staff.  European  men  twenty-five  ; women  twenty- 
three  ; Indian  pastors  nine ; evangelists  fifty-two  ; 
Bible-women  thirty-seven  ; Christian  teachers,  men 
forty-two,  women  ninety-nine. 

Schools.  For  Boys  79  ; Scholars  3,755 
„ Girls  44;  „ 2,199 

Christians  3,607  ; of  these  910  are  church  members. 

Contributions  by  Indian  Christians  Rs  7,200. 

Calcutta.  The  work  is  chiefly  in  the  suburb  of 
Bhowanipur.  A college  known  as  the  Bhowanipur 
Institution  was  established  in  1837.  It  is  now 
a first  grade  college  and  has  a normal  training 
department,  a divinity  class,  and  a large  hostel 
attached.  The  college  has  trained  a noble  band  of 
Indian  workers  and  is  still  vigorously  maintained. 
In  the  city  there  are  two  English  churches.  In 
fourteen  villages  evangelistic  work  is  carried  on. 
A movement  towards  Christianity  is  visible  among 
low  caste  tribes  known  as  Pods,  Kaibastas  and 
K auras. 

In  Gopiganj,  in  addition  to  other  forms  of  work, 
there  is  a women’s  hospital  with  country  dispen- 
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saries  connected.  A lady  doctor  is  in  charge  and 
has  a staff  of  capable  Indian  nurses.  Here  also 
special  efforts  are  made  to  reach  Santal  Immi- 
grants, serfs  from  Bihar  and  low  caste  tribe  known 
as  Nama  Sudras. 

In  Benares  great  attention  is  paid  to  open-air 
preaching  and  distribution  of  Christian  literature 
to  pilgrims.  There  is  also  a flourishing  boys’  high 
school. 

Kachwa  is  almost  entirely  a medical  station. 
Here  is  a hospital  with  three  out-dispensaries. 
Two  English  doctors  are  in  charge.  There  is  a 
special  leper  ward. 

Dudhi  is  ‘ in  the  forest,  100  miles  from  every- 
where ’ for  the  purpose  of  reaching  aboriginal  tribes 
known  as  Majhwars,  Cheros  and  Pankas. 

In  Mirzapore  there  is  a flourishing  high  school 
for  boys. 

Almora  is  celebrated  for  its  hospital  and  leper 
asylum,  in  which  are  over  one  hundred  lepers. 
Here  is  also  the  Ramsay  College  for  boys. 

The  churches  in  Bengal  have  formed  themselves 
into  a union  and  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Bengal 
Missionary  Association  supporting  evangelists  in 
different  centres.  Those  in  the  United  Provinces 
are  also  uniting  in  the  same  way. 

South  India 

British  Territory.  Twelve  stations  and  472  out- 
stations.  All  the  work  is  under  the  direction  of 
the  South  India  District  Committee  composed  of 
all  the  European  missionaries.  The  field  is  divided 
into  Kanarese,  Telugu  and  Tamil  language  areas, 
each  with  its  sectional  committee  responsible  in 
the  first  place  for  all  work  within  its  area.  The 
stations  are : — 

Kanarese.  Bellary,  Bangalore,  Chikkaballapur. 
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Telugu.  Anantapur,  Gooty,  Cuddapah  District, 
Kadiri. 

Tamil.  Madras,  Tirupatur,  Salem,  Erode  Coim- 
batore. 

Total  area — about  48,000  square  miles. 

Staff.  European,  men  thirty-two ; women  eigh- 
teen ; Indians,  ordained  twelve ; evangelists  112 ; 
Bible-women  ninety-one ; Christian  teachers,  male 
389,  female  198. 

Christians,  32,340  of  whom  2,401  are  church  mem- 
bers. All  churches  are  connected  with  the  South 
India  United  Church.  The  amount  contributed  by 
Indian  Christians  is  about  Rs  8,175  per  annum. 

Schools.  Boys  366  ; Scholars  8,895. 

High  schools  in  Bellary,  Gooty,  Bangalore,  Salem, 
Erode  and  Coimbatore. 

Girls’  schools  fifty-one  ; Scholars  4,983. 

High  schools  in  Madras  and  Bangalore. 

The  Society  has  now  no  part  in  college  education. 
It  has  however  offered  to  support  a professor  in 
the  Christian  College,  Madras. 

In  the  Bellary  District  a promising  movement  is 
going  on  among  the  Lingaits. 

Bangalore.  At  present  the  United  Theological 
College  is  housed  in  the  old  L.  M.  S.  Seminary 
buildings.  The  L.  M.  S.  supports  one  of  its  mis- 
sionaries as  professor  in  the  college  and  makes  an 
annual  grant. 

Chikkaballapur.  A hospital- — to  be  called  the 
Wardlaw  Thompson  Hospital — is  in  course  of  erec- 
tion. 

Gooty.  The  Telugu  Training  Institution  is  lo- 
cated here  with  normal  and  divinity  depart- 
ments under  the  superintendence  of  two  European 
missionaries.  The  institution  exists  for  the  whole 
L.  M.  S.  Telugu  field  and  has  at  present  nineteen 
normal  and  123  theological  students.  This  mission 
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has,  in  common  with  Cuddapah,  received  large 
accessions  from  the  Mala  population,  the  number 
of  adherents  being  7,310. 

Cuddapah.  The  town  of  Cuddapah  was  the  head- 
quarters of  the  mission  until  1891  when  the  centre 
was  transferred  to  Jammalamadugu.  European 
missionaries  still  reside  in  Cuddapah  and  there  is 
also  one  at  Kamalapuram.  This  is  the  centre  of  the 
Mala  movement.  The  adherents  number  18,357. 

In  Jammalamadugu,  ‘ midst  weary  wastes  of 
sand  ’ stands  the  L.  M.  S.  Hospital — a fully  equipped 
institution  with  several  wards,  two  doctors’  houses, 
a nurse’s  house,  and  a Medical  Training  School  in 
which  are  eighteen  students  undergoing  a four 
years’  course. 

Madras.  The  chief  feature  of  the  men’s  work  is 
street  preaching.  The  churches  in  Pursewaukam 
and  Georgetown  are  self-supporting.  In  Vepery 
is  the  girls’  boarding  and  high  school  with  two 
European  ladies  in  charge.  A fine  hostel  has 
lately  been  built. 

Salem  has  a flourishing  high  school  for  boys. 
Here  also  is  located  ‘The  Lechler  Institution  ’ for 
the  training  of  catechists.  Also  a small  industrial 
school.  A pleasing  feature  of  work  in  the  district 
is  a movement  among  the  Kuravas.  Two  settle- 
ments have  been  formed  in  Elizabethpet  and  Mutt- 
ampet  consisting  of  175  persons. 

Erode.  This  was  an  out-station  from  Coimbatore 
till  1903,  when  it  became  a separate  mission.  The 
chief  feature  of  the  work  is  the  large  ingathering 
of  Panchamas.  Adherents  2,373.  It  is  proposed 
to  open  a women’s  hospital  here. 

Coimbatore.  A vigorous  work  is  being  carried 
on  in  the  high  school  and  other  schools  for  boys 
and  girls,  and  in  the  church  there  have  been  large 
accessions  in  the  southern  part  of  the  district. 
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Travancore 

The  L.  M.  S.  work  in  this  State  was  commenced 
in  1806  by  Ringeltaube.  There  are  now  seven 
centres  of  work  with  372  out-stations  covering  an 
area  of  about  2,812  sq.  miles,  all  in  S.  Travancore, 
and  near  the  coast.  The  field  may  be  said  to  ex- 
tend from  Nagercoil,  at  the  extreme  south,  to  Quilon. 
Tamil  and  Malayalam  are  the  languages  spoken. 
The  stations  are  : — 

Nagercoil,  West,  1,829;  Tittuvilai,  1,866;  Neyoor, 
1,828  ; Parachalay,  1,845  ; Trivandrum,  1,838  ; Attin- 
gal,  1,895  ; Quilon,  1,821. 

Staff.  European  men  eleven  ; women  five  ; Indian 
ordained  twenty  ; Evangelists  278 ; Bible  women 
ninety-eight ; Christian  teachers  and  catechists  499  ; 
Females  sixty-three. 

Schools.  Boys  303  ; Scholars  13,052 
„ Girls  34 ; ,,  5,393 

Christian  adherents  80,628  of  whom  10,431  are 
church  members.  Indian  contributions  amount  to 
about  Rs  33,000  per  annum.  All  churches  are 
formed  into  a union  called  the  South  Travancore 
Union.  Only  those  churches  which  are  self-sup- 
porting are  enrolled  in  the  S.  I.  U.  C.  The  above 
figures  speak  for  themselves,  but  there  are  impor- 
tant forms  of  work  which  call  [for  special  men- 
tion. 

Nagercoil  is  famous  for  its  large  church  and 
congregation,  said  to  be  the  largest  in  South  India  ; 
for  its  Scott  Memorial  College  with  985  students 
(850  of  whom  are  Christians)  and  having  a large 
hospital  attached  ; for  its  printing  press — the  centre 
of  the  South  Travancore  Tract  Society — for  its  lace 
industry  which  employs  thousands  of  women  and 
has  become  famous  ail  over  India,  and  which  has 
for  years  supported  other  forms  of  work. 
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Neyoor  is  noted  for  its  well  equipped  hospital 
with  its  ten  branch  dispensaries.  Two  European 
doctors  are  in  charge.  There  are  also  an  English 
nurse  and  a large  staff  of  Indian  Hospital  assistants,. 
Evangelists  and  nurses.  The  Hospital  has  175  beds 
and  a leper  ward. 

Trivandrum  boasts  of  a very  handsome  and 
modern  church  opened  in  1906  called  The  Mateer 
Memorial  Church. 

Quilon  in  1910  followed  suit  with  its  ‘ beautiful 
and  homely  ’ memorial  church. 

Parachalay,  numerically  the  largest  district  un- 
der the  L.  M.  S.  Noted  for  its  extensive  ‘mass 
movements  ’. 


5.  Missions  of  the  American  Board 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  J.  BANNINGA,  M.  A.,  MADURA 

A group  of  students  filled  with  a desire  to  carry 
the  gospel  to  Asia  about  which  they  had  studied 
in  their  geography  lessons,  was  the  direct  cause  for 
the  establishing  of  the  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Missions  in  1810.  It  was 
eighteen  months  later  that  the  first  missionaries 
were  ordained  and  sent  to  Calcutta,  and  another 
year  passed  before  permanent  work  was  begun  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency.  But  those  five  mission- 
aries have  become  three  missions  with  over  100 
missionaries. 

The  Marathi  Mission  includes  a large  part  of  the 
Bombay  Presidency  with  centres  at  Bombay  and 
Ahmednagar.  The  field  includes  a very  large 
population  and  the  work  is  shared  with  several 
other  missions.  The  American  Ceylon  Mission 
has  a small  territory  and  a comparatively  small 
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population  to  work  among  in  the  northern  part  of 
Ceylon,  commonly  known  as  the  Jaffna  Peninsula. 
It  also  co-operates  with  other  missions  working 
there.  Work  was  first  begun  in  Jaffna  in  1816. 
The  Madura  Mission  occupies  what  was  the 
Madura  District  in  the  southern  part  of  the  Madras 
Presidency.  That  district  is  now  divided  into  two, 
— the  Madura  and  the  Ramnad  Districts.  It  has 
occupancy  of  the  largest  part  of  these  districts, 
though  small  portions  are  worked  by  other  mis- 
sions. Work  was  begun  in  Madura  by  missionaries 
who  came  over  to  the  mainland  from  Jaffna  in  1834. 

Each  of  these  three  missions  has  tried  to  bring 
the  message  of  the  gospel  to  the  people  of  India 
by  the  three-fold  method  of  preaching,  teaching,  and 
healing.  In  the  twenty-four  stations  of  these  three 
missions  the  word  is  constantly  being  preached  by 
American  and  Indian  workers  including  ministers, 
catechists,  and  Bible-women.  In  Ahmednagar  and 
Pasumalai  there  are  theological  seminaries  for 
training  men  for  this  work.  There  were  eighty- 
three  ordained  Indian  ministers  in  1911,  over  200 
catechists,  and  a large  number  of  Bible-women. 
In  the  educational  work  there  were  545  schools  of 
all  grades  with  over  29,000  pupils.  These  schools 
include  not  less  than  eight  high  schools  and  one 
college  of  the  second  grade,  besides  training 
schools  for  teachers,  catechists  and  Bible-women. 
Six  hospitals  in  these  three  missions  cared  for  over 
82,000  patients,  and  were  a means  of  making  known 
the  gospel  of  a loving  Saviour  to  those  who  seemed 
specially  prepared  to  listen  to  such  a message. 

The  churches  in  these  missions  were  early 
taught  self-support  and  self-government,  and  to-day 
several  are  entirely  self-supporting  and  self-govern- 
ing. They  have  also  done  much  to  propagate  the 
gospel  through  Indian  missionary  societies.  In 
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the  Madura  Mission  the  Indian  workers  are  now 
also  given  a direct  share  in  the  control  of  all  the 
work  other  than  that  of  higher  education  and 
medical  work.  This  mission  turns  over  to  a body 
composed  of  missionaries,  Indian  pastors,  and 
Indian  laymen  all  funds  received  from  home  and 
from  local  sources  for  this  work  and  this  conference 
has  full  charge  of  all  the  work  committed  to 
them. 

The  total  number  of  adherents  connected  with 
these  missions  is  nearly  40,000,  while  the  commu- 
nicants number  16,800.  The  contributions  from 
Indian  sources  amounted  to  Rs  43,000,  while  fees 
collected  in  schools  amounted  to  over  Rs  49,000. 


4.  Mission  Work  ol  American  Baptists 
in  India 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  T.  ELMORE,  M.A.,  RAMAPATAM 

The  American  Baptist  work  in  India  is  represent- 
ed by  four  hundred  missionaries  and  135,000  com- 
municant members.  The  work  is  carried  on  in 
four  missions,  in  Burma,  Assam,  Orissa  and  Ben- 
gal, and  among  the  Telugus  in  South  India. 

The  Burma  Mission.  The  founding  of  this  mis- 
sion was  the  beginning  of  all  foreign  mission  work 
by  American  Baptists,  and  is  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing incidents  in  missionary  history. 

It  was  in  July,  1813  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Judson 
landed  on  the  muddy  banks  of  the  Irrawaddy  river 
at  Rangoon.  Their  subsequent  work  and  suffer- 
ings and  triumphs  form  one  of  the  most  thrilling  of 
missionary  records. 

From  this  beginning  the  work  has  grown  until 
to-day  the  Burma  Mission  has  thirty-one  stations 
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with  200  missionaries.  There  are  over  900  churches 
with  over  63,000  communicant  members.  These 
pay  over  Rs  220,000  for  church  expenses  besides 
what  they  pay  for  education.  There  were  4,300 
baptisms  in  1910  and  there  are  20,600  pupils  in  629 
Sunday  schools. 

The  educational  work  is  no  less  remarkable. 
There  are  26,000  pupils  in  700  schools,  and  the 
Christians  give  Rs  275,000  annually  for  their  sup- 
port. There  are  200  ministerial  students  in  two 
theological  seminaries  and  about  100  women  taking 
Bible  training. 

The  work  of  this  mission  was  begun  among  the 
Burmans,  but  has  been  extended  to  many  different 
races  and  languages.  Most  important  of  these  are 
the  Karens,  a hill  race  who  had  no  written  lan- 
guage. The  transformation  of  this  race  has  been 
one  of  the  most  striking  results  of  foreign  mission 
service  in  any  land. 

The  Assam  Mission.  This  mission  was  founded 
in  1836  and  has  just  celebrated  its  seventy-fifth 
anniversary  appropriately.  The  object  in  estab- 
lishing work  here  was  in  order  to  secure  an  entrance 
into  China  from  the  West,  as  her  ports  were  still 
closed,  and  also  to  secure  entrance  to  Tibet.  These 
two  objects  have  not  yet  been  realized,  and  China 
has  been  otherwise  opened  up.  However  a work  of 
no  less  importance  has  been  developed  in  Assam 
itself. 

The  pioneer  missionaries  were  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Nathan  Brown,  who  did  remarkable  work  here  and 
also  in  Japan,  Dr.  Brown  translating  the  New 
Testament  into  Assamese,  seeing  it  through  three 
editions,  and  then  doing  the  unprecedented  work  of 
also  translating  it  into  Japanese. 

The  first  efforts  were  made  at  Sadiya,  near  the 
border  of  Tibet.  The  journey  was  a perilous  one 
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in  little  boats  from  Calcutta.  For  three  years 
only  was  work  carried  on  at  Sadiya,  and  then 
the  place  was  devastated  by  the  Khamptis,  the 
missionaries  escaping  almost  miraculously.  For 
sixty-six  years  conditions  were  such  as  to  prevent 
the  re-opening  of  the  work,  but  in  1905  the  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Jackman  again  opened  the  work,  undergoing 
experiences  which  are  rare  in  these  days  of  settled 
mission  work.  Now  Dr.  Kirby  writes;  ‘It  looks  as 
if  the  expedition  of  the  Government  among  the 
Abors  would  mean  new  roads  and  very  likely  an 
open  country.  Also  expeditions  are  marking  out, 
surveying,  and  exploring  in  all  the  mountains 
around  about  us.  A road  is  being  built  through  the 
Mishmi  Hills  from  Sadiya  to  Tibet.  Sadiya  spells 
very  largely  opportunity  for  great  advancement  in 
the  near  future.  ’ And  so  at  last  the  original  object 
of  the  mission  seems  near  of  fulfilment. 

The  work  in  Assam  has  grown  to  fourteen 
stations  with  over  sixty  missionaries.  The  work  is 
carried  on  in  nine  different  languages,  and  over  100 
books  and  other  literary  productions  have  been 
produced  for  these  peoples  by  the  missionaries. 
There  have  been  19,000  baptisms  among  these  people, 
of  whom  11,000  are  still  living  and  are  communicant 
members.  There  are  eighty -three  organized  church- 
es, and  163  church  buildings  and  chapels.  There 
are  5,000  pupils  in  143  Sunday  schools.  Some  of 
the  most  important  work  has  been  among  immi- 
grants who  have  come  from  Central  India  to  work 
in  the  tea  gardens.  These  people  have  come  in 
great  destitution,  but  have  improved  marvellously 
especially  where  they  have  become  Christians. 

Educational  work  has  been  slow,  as  the  most  of 
these  peoples  had  no  written  language  or  any  care 
for  education.  However  the  mission  now  reports 
85  schools  with  nearly  4,000  pupils. 
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The  Bengal  Mission.  The  field  of  the  Bengal 
Mission  is  in  the  province  of  Bengal,  and  comprises 
the  two  districts  of  Midnapore  and  Balasore,  the 
latter  lying  in  the  Orissa  division  of  the  province. 
The  whole  area  consists  of  more  than  7,000  square 
miles  with  a population  of  considerably  more  than 
four  millions. 

This  mission  has  been  known  as  the  Free  Bap- 
tist Mission,  but  now  is  organically  united  with 
the  other  American  Baptist  Missions.  It  was  organ- 
ized in  1835.  The  first  missionaries  were  the  Rev. 
Jeremiah  Phillips  and  wife  and  the  Rev.  Eli  Noyes 
and  wife  who  came  out  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Sutton,  a 
missionary  of  the  English  Baptists  who  had  married 
the  widow  of  James  Coleman,  one  of  Judson’s  asso- 
ciates in  Burma.  On  the  same  ship  with  these 
missionaries  sailed  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Day  who 
founded  the  Telugu  Mission.  Thus  was  all  the 
work  associated  from  the  first,  and  so  this  recent 
union  is  most  appropriate. 

There  are  twenty-six  missionaries  working  in 
eighteen  stations.  There  are  1,500  members  in  the 
churches  and  4,000  Sunday  school  pupils. 

The  work  in  this  mission  has  seen  no  mass  move- 
ments, but  has  been  largely  among  the  higher  caste 
people.  Because  of  this,  perhaps,  the  influence  of 
the  Christian  community  is  very  marked  compared 
with  its  numbers.  The  converts  have  largely  come 
one  by  one,  and  often  against  great  opposition  and 
persecution. 

The  educational  work  is  strong.  The  high  school 
at  Balasore  has  nearly  200  in  attendance  and  in  all 
the  mission  there  are  115  schools  with  over  4,000 
pupils. 

Medical  work  has  received  attention.  In  1840 
the  Rev.  O.  R.  Bacheler,  M.D.,  came  to  the  mission 
and  worked  for  fifty-three  years.  A daughter,  Miss 
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M.  W.  Bacheler,  M.D.,  is  one  of  the  present  com- 
pany of  missionaries. 

The  Telugu  Mission.  In  1835  Dr.  S.  S.  Day  with 
Mrs.  Day  sailed  from  America  for  India  to  found 
a mission  among  the  Telugus.  They  began  work 
first  at  Chicacole,  and  then  removed  to  Madras. 
In  1840  they  removed  to  Nellore  as  being  more 
central  for  the  Telugu  work. 

For  thirty  years  the  work  showed  but  little  suc- 
cess, and  at  three  different  times  the  home  board 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  it.  It  was  the  cour- 
age of  Dr.  Lyman  Jewett  which  saved  the  mission. 
He  told  the  board  that  no  matter  what  their  action, 
he  was  going  to  India  to  live  and  die  for  the  Telugus. 

By  1870  the  mass  movement  had  begun.  In 
1876-8  came  the  great  famine  when  for  eighteen 
months  none  were  baptized.  At  the  close  of  the 
famine  when  members  were  again  received,  10,000 
were  received  in  ten  months,  2,222  of  these  being 
baptized  in  one  day.  At  present  the  communicants 
number  over  60,000.  Ongole  was  the  centre  of  this 
movement,  and  Dr.  J.  E.  Clough  the  most  con- 
spicuous figure  in  it. 

Such  a mass  movement  has  brought  with  it  the 
great  problems  of  education,  training  of  leaders, 
and  organization  of  churches.  To  meet  these  needs 
the  equipment  has  grown  until  now  there  is  a well 
equipped  theological  seminary  at  Ramapatnam 
with  eighty  students.  There  are  high  schools  for 
boys  in  Nellore,  Ongole,  and  Kurnool  with  885 
students,  of  whom  many  of  course  are  Hindus  and 
Muhammadans.  There  is  a girls’  high  school  in 
Nellore  with  fifty-five  students.  All  schools  in  the 
mission  number  over  625  with  more  than  15,000 
pupils.  There  is  a normal  school  for  men  at 
Bapatla.  and  one  for  women  at  Nellore.  Ongole 
has  an  industrial  experiment  station. 

31 
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The  great  work  of  the  mission  however  continues 
to  be  evangelistic.  The  work  is  carried  on  among 
7,000,000  of  the  Telugus  from  Madras,  on  the  south, 
to  Hanamakonda  and  Secunderabad,  on  the  north, 
and  Kurnool,  on  the  west.  There  are  now  over  100 
missionaries  connected  with  the  mission  and  1,500 
Indian  workers.  The  work  which  at  first  was 
largely  among  the  weaver  and  shoe-making  castes 
is  now  beginning  to  reach  other  classes.  The 
numbers  coming  from  other  classes  is  still  small, 
but  this  work  appears  very  hopeful. 

The  Telugu  Baptist  Convention  is  an  influential 
body  representative  of  the  Telugu  churches.  It 
supports  publishing  work,  has  its  own  organ.  The 
Telugu  Baptist,  has  several  home  mission  workers, 
and  has  two  missionaries,  the  Rev.  John  Rungiah 
and  the  Rev.  V.  C.  Jacob,  working  among  the 
Telugus  in  Natal. 


5.  Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary 
Society,  India  and  Ceylon 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  COOLING.  B.A.,  MADRAS 

The  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  began  work 
in  Ceylon  in  1814.  Of  the  six  missionaries  who 
landed  in  Galle  on  June  29  of  that  year  three 
were  appointed  to  the  Sinhalese  people  in  the 
south  of  the  island  and  three  to  the  Tamils  in  the 
north.  One  of  the  three  set  apart  for  work  among 
the  Tamils,  Mr.  James  Lynch,  came  over  to 
Madras  in  1817  and  began  work  here.  Shortly 
afterwards  Negapatam  was  occupied  as  a station 
and,  in  a year  or  two  more,  Bangalore.  In  1879 
a mission  was  begun  in  the  Nizam’s  Dominions 
with  Secunderabad  as  its  head-quarters. 
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The  work  in  Ceylon  and  South  India  is  now 
organized  into  six  districts  or  missions.  Two  in 
Ceylon — a Sinhalese  and  a Tamil  district  with  head- 
quarters at  Colombo  and  Jaffna — and  four  in  South 
India — Madras,  Negapatam,  Hyderabad  and  My- 
sore. Each  district  has  its  own  local  committee 
and  in  order  to  co-ordinate  the  work  there  is  a 
Provincial  Committee  for  Ceylon  and  a second 
Provincial  Committee  for  South  India  meeting- 
yearly  and  consisting  of  representatives  from  the 
local  committees. 

The  work  in  North  India  dates  from  1860,  though 
two  missionaries  were  in  Calcutta  from  1830  to 
1833.  It  is  now  organized  into  four  districts — the 
Bengal,  the  Lucknow,  the  Bombay  and  the  Burma 
districts.  Representatives  from  these  four  districts 
form  the  North  India  Provincial  Committee. 

The  churches  which  have  been  formed  by  the 
work  of  the  missionaries  are  similarly  organized  into 
ten  District  Synods  with  three  Provincial  Synods, 
the  final  authority  of  the  Indian  churches  being  the 
British  Conference  of  the  Wesleyan  Methodist 
Church. 

From  the  first  a great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  to  work  among  Europeans  and  Eurasians. 
With  the  exception  of  a little  Marathi  work  in  the 
city  of  Bombay  the  whole  strength  of  the  Bombay 
district  is  given  to  this  form  of  work.  In  other 
districts  there  are  no  less  than  eight  ministers  who 
give  their  whole  time  to  military  and  English 
work. 

The  society  now  engages  in  some  part  or  other 
of  India  and  Ceylon  in  every  form  of  mission  work. 
The  highest  results  have  been  achieved  where  the 
different  forms  of  work  are  co-ordinated  and  where 
Christian  influence  and  teaching  is  brought  to  bear 
upon  all  classes  of  the  community. 
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The  largest  additions  to  the  church  have  been  in 
the  Nizam’s  Dominions  where  among  the  non-caste 
Malas  there  has  been  a distinct  movement  of  whole 
villages  to  Christianity.  In  recent  years  the  move- 
ment has  spread  to  the  Madigas  who  are  considered 
a grade  lower  in  the  social  scale  than  even  the 
Malas.  On  a somewhat  smaller  scale  there  has 
been  a similar  movement  among  the  Pariahs  in  the 
lieighbourhood  of  Madras.  The  churches  among 
the  Sinhalese  in  South  Ceylon  and  among  the 
Tamils  of  North  Ceylon  are  the  most  advanced  in 
regard  to  self-support  and  self-government.  But 
rapid  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years  in 
this  direction  in  the  churches  in  India.  Almost 
the  whole  of  those  established  at  the  headquarters 
of  mission  stations  manage  their  own  affairs  and 
have  assumed  a measure  of  financial  responsibility 
for  the  pastoral  and  evangelistic  work  in  their  im- 
mediate neighbourhoods. 

The  attention  given  to  the  question  of  the  self- 
government  of  the  church  has  necessarily  brought 
into  prominence  that  of  the  supply  and  training 
of  the  ministry.  Last  year  eleven  young  men 
were  recommended  by  the  Synods  and  received  by 
the  British  Conference  as  ministers  on  probation  'in 
India  or  Ceylon.  Two  of  these  were  in  South 
Ceylon,  two  in  Negapatam,  three  in  Madras  and 
four  in  the  Mysore  District. 

The  society  sets  apart  a large  number  of  its 
missionaries,  both  male  and  female,  to  the  work  of 
education — not  simply  the  education  of  Christian 
children  but  of  non-Christians  as  well.  In  Ceylon 
the  Government  has  recently  made  education  com- 
pulsory. This  has  created  a situation  of  peculiar 
difficulty.  On  the  one  hand  larger  numbers  than 
ever  are  flocking  into  our  schools,  whilst  on  the 
other  hand  the  missionaries  have  had  to  accept  a 
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conscience  clause  which  limits  their  opportunities 
for  teaching  Christian  truth.  In  South  India  the 
problem  has  been  how  to  meet  the  demands  of  the 
university  and  of  the  Government  for  increased 
efficiency  in  staff  and  appliances. 

In  regard  to  additions  to  the  church  the  past 
year  appears  to  have  been  one  of  steady  progress. 
In  South  India  about  1,000  persons  have  been  added 
to  the  Christian  community  and  280  to  the  number 
of  communicants;  but  the  figures  for  North  India 
and  Ceylon  are  not  yet  available. 


6.  Church  Missionary  Society 

BY  THE  REV.  R.  W.  PEACHEY,  ACTING  SECRETARY,  C.M.S. 
SOUTH  INDIA 

The  work  of  the  Church  Missionary  Society  in 
India  is  embodied  in  the  reports  of  eight  different 
missions. 

Year  est. 


Bengal  Mission  ...  ...  1816 

United  Provinces  ...  ...  1813 

Central  Provinces  and  Rajputana  ...  1854 
Punjab,  North  West  Frontier  and 
Sindh  ...  ...  ...  1851 

Western  India  Mission  ...  ...  1820 

South  India  Mission  ...  ...  1814 

Travancore  and  Cochin  Mission  ...  1816 

Ceylon  Mission  ...  ...  1818 


Bengal  Mission.  Before  British  India  was  open- 
ed to  missionaries  a Corresponding  Committee  of 
the  C.  M.  S.  was  formed  at  Calcutta  consisting 
of  certain  Government  chaplains  like  Brown 
Buchanan,  Henry  Marty n and  Corrie  and  some 
influential  laymen. 
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The  mission  is  divided  into  four  sections. 

i.  In  Calcutta  and  Burdwan  there  are  about  2,000 
Christians  and  enquirers  under  the  District  Church 
Council.  In  Calcutta  itself  there  are  a number 
of  educational  institutions,  including  a divinity 
school,  a college  and  high  school  for  boys  and  a 
boarding  school  for  Christian  girls. 

ii.  In  the  Nadiya  District  with  its  large  village 
population,  Krishnagar,  Chupra,  Ranaghat,  Bol- 
lobhpur  and  Santeragpur  are  occupied  by  European 
missionaries.  The  last  named  is  a centre  from 
which  itinerating  work  is  carried  on.  A training 
school  and  a boys’  high  school  are  found  at  Krish- 
nagar and  a Christian  boys  boarding  and  industrial 
school  at  Chupra.  A medical  mission  is  carried 
on  at  Doyabari  (Ranaghat). 

iii.  Work  is  carried  on  amongst  the  Santals  in 
Santalia  at  the  foot  of  the  Rajmahal  hills  and  also 
in  British  Bhutan.  The  pastoral  care  of  the 
Christians  is  almost  entirely  entrusted  to  Indian 
Clergy. 

iv.  At  Bhagalpur  in  the  Province  of  Behar  the 
institutions  include  a high  school  and  Christian 
hostel  for  boys,  a middle  school  (vernacular)  for 
boys  and  girls,  a boarding  school  for  Christian  girls, 
a boys’  orphanage,  a dispensary  and  a leper  asylum, 
while  at  Jamalpur  there  is  a hostel  for  Indian 
Christian  apprentices.  A band  of  evangelists  itin- 
erate in  the  extensive  district.  The  Christian  com- 
munity numbers  13,810.  Baptisms  during  the  year 
were  863.  Native  Church  contribution  Rs  10,151. 

The  United  Provinces  Mission  consists  of  ten 
stations  in  the  Province  of  Agra ; Allahabad, 
Benares,  Azamgarh,  Gorakhpur  in  the  south-east, 
Agra,  Muttra,  Aligarh  and  Meerut  in  the  west, 
and  Mussourie  and  Annfield  on  the  hills  to  the 
north-east. 
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In  the  Province  of  Oudh  there  are  two  stations, 
Lucknow  and  Faizabad. 

The  C.M.S.  commenced  work  in  the  United  Pro- 
vinces of  Agra  and  Oudh  in  the  year  1813.  The 
following  is  a list  of  the  Educational  Establish- 
ments now  open. 

The  Divinity  School,  Allahabad,  where  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry  are  prepared,  and  catechists 
and  readers  receive  training.  At  Agra  is  St.  John’s 
College  with  hostels  for  Christians,  Muhammadan 
and  Hindu  students.  In  Gorakhpur  is  St.  Andrew’s 
College.  At  Allahabad  is  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
Hostel  for  students  attending  the  Muir  College,  the 
premier  hostel  it  may  be  observed  in  North  India. 
Large  high  schools  are  found  at  Agra,  Azamgarh, 
Benares, Gorakhpur,  Jaunpur,  Lucknow  and  Meerut. 

There  are  seventy-one  out-stations  and  a Chris- 
tian community  of  6,254.  Baptisms  during  1910 
were  373  and  Native  Church  contributions  amount- 
ed to  Rs  11,493. 

Central  Provinces  and  Rajputana  Mission.  This 
mission  is  in  four  sections. 

i.  Jabalpur  and  Katna  Marwara  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  ii.  Bharatpur  300  miles  from  the  former 
in  Rajputana  the  work  is  mainly  among  Hindus. 

iii.  The  Gonds,  an  aboriginal  tribe  are  reached 
from  Mandla  Patpara  Deori  and  Marpha  in  the 
Central  Provinces  about  100  miles  from  Jabalpur. 

iv.  Another  aboriginal  tribe,  the  Bhils,  are  found 
at  Kherwara,  Biladia  and  Lusadia  more  than  400 
miles  west  of  Jabalpur. 

There  are  thirteen  out-stations  and  1,940  Chris- 
tians and  enquirers. 

Punjab,  North  West  Frontier  and  Sindh  Mis- 
sion. The  Church  Missionary  Society  entered  on 
work  in  the  Punjab  in  1851,  only  a short  time  after 
its  annexation. 
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There  are  five  sections  of  the  mission,  the  Punjab, 
Kashmir,  North  West  Frontier  Province,  Baluchis- 
tan and  Sindh.  Of  the  thirteen  stations  in  the 
Punjab  nine  are  in  the  plains.  Four  are  in  the 
Himalayas.  The  work  of  the  plain  centres  is  large- 
ly concerned  with  mass  movements  in  the  villages, 
and  such  centres  as  Narowal  and  Batala  have 
large  rolls  of  baptized  adherents  scattered  over  a 
considerable  number  of  villages  and  hamlets.  Of 
particular  interest  is  the  work  in  the  Chanab  Colony, 
fifteen  years  ago  a wilderness,  now  one  great  corn- 
field. Chiefly  owing  to  immigration,  the  Christian 
population  there  numbers  many  thousands,  and  the 
Church  of  England  has  its  members  in  over  100 
different  villages  as  well  as  in  the  three  large  settle- 
ments of  Montgomerywala,  Batemanabad  and 
Sikandrabad.  The  care  of  all  these  is  committed  to 
Indian  leaders,  Archdeacon  Ihsan  Ullali  and  Canon 
Ali  Baksh  sharing  the  superintendence  of  the  whole 
district,  with  two  other  ordained  Indians  and  a 
number  of  humbler  workers  assisting. 

The  society  has  two  stations  in  Kashmir,  Sri- 
nagar, the  capital,  and  Islamabad  thirty  miles  to  the 
south. 

There  is  a first  grade  college  at  Peshawar  and 
high  schools  at  Peshawar,  Bannu  and  Dera  Ismail 
Khan  in  the  North  West  Provinces.  In  Sindh  three 
important  centres  are  occupied,  Karachi,  Hyderabad 
and  Sukkur,  where  important  fruit  has  been  granted 
to  the  patient  labours  of  missionaries. 

Medical  missions  are  strongly  in  evidence  all 
along  the  frontier,  where  the  C.  M.  S.  with  its 
sister  society  the  C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.  enjoys  a practical 
monopoly  of  the  ground.  From  Kotgur  beyond 
Simla,  through  Islamabad  and  Srinagar  in  Kashmir 
down  by  Peshawar,  Bannu  and  Dera  Ismail  Khan, 
and  right  away  to  Quetta,  all  the  entrances  into 
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Central  Asia  possess  at  their  base  well  equipped 
hospitals,  half  a dozen  altogether  for  men,  and  as 
many  for  women.  The  Srinagar  mission  hospital 
alone  has  treated  three  quarters  of  million  cases  in 
the  last  fifteen  years  or  so.  In  the  plains  there  is  a 
large  hospital  at  Amritsar  with  outstations,  and  an 
important  Government  Leper  Hospital  at  Tarn 
Tar  an  the  care  of  which,  as  of  the  State  Leper 
Hospital  at  Srinagar,  has  been  entrusted  to  the 
missionaries. 

For  purposes  of  administration  the  whole  mission 
is  divided  into  six  districts,  and  the  District  Mission 
Councils  contain  in  them  (1)  all  clergymen  Indian 
or  English,  (2)  English  lay  missionaries  and  (3) 
elected  lay  delegates  from  each  pastorate.  The 
Indian  element  predominates  largely  over  the 
English  in  the  councils  and  in  some  cases  in  their 
Executive  Committees  also.  Each  District  Mission 
Council  elects  delegates  to  a Central  Mission 
Council,  on  which  there  are  also  certain  members 
appointed  directly  by  the  Parent  Committee.  This 
Central  Mission  Council,  or  rather  its  Executive 
Committee,  forms  the  real  governing  body  of  the 
mission  in  this  country. 

Western  India  Mission.  Five  stations  are  occu- 
pied by  European  missionaries  of  whom  there  are 
twelve  clergymen,  nine  wives  and  five  single  ladies 
on  the  list. 

The  institutions  in  the  mission  consist  of  the 
Robert  Money  School  for  boys  and  a boarding  school 
for  Christian  girls  in  Bombay.  At  Poona  there  is  a 
divinity  school,  and  a high  school  for  Parsee  girls 
while  at  Nasik  there  are  orphanages  and  a middle 
school.  Special  efforts  are  made  to  reach  Muham- 
madans in  Aurangabad.  There  were  232  baptisms 
during  1910  and  the  Indian  Christian  contributions 
amounted  to  Rs  4,089. 
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South  India  Mission.  The  first  two  clergymen  of 
the  Church  of  England  who  went  to  India  as  mis- 
sionaries were  sent  to  Madras  by  the  C.M.S.  in  1814. 

In  1820  the  society’s  attention  was  called  to  the 
claims  of  Tinnevelly  where  there  was  a community 
of  3,000  Indian  Christians,  an  offshoot  of  the 
S.  P.  C.  K’s  Lutheran  Mission  in  Tanjore.  Two 
missionaries  were  at  once  set  apart  for  this  work, 
and  from  that  time  to  this  the  gospel  has  not  ceased 
to  spread  among  the  Tamil  population,  chiefly 
among  the  Shanars. 

There  is  now  in  connexion  with  the  C.M.S.  a 
large  Christian  community  of  65,500  Christians  and 
enquirers.  The  District  Church  Council  manages 
all  the  pastoral  work  and  also,  with  the  help  of 
an  itinerating  band  of  evangelists,  most  of  the 
evangelistic  work  of  the  mission,  the  majority  of 
the  C.  M.  S.  missionaries  being  engaged  in  education. 
There  is  a training  institution  at  Palamcottali,  a 
college  and  a high  school  in  Tinnevelly  town. 
There  are  high  schools  for  boys  at  Palamcottah, 
Mengnanapuram  and  Srivilliputur.  There  are  boys’ 
boarding  schools  at  Surandei,  Sachiapuram  and 
Dohnavur.  Female  education  is  provided  for  by 
the  Sarah  Tucker  College  and  a boarding  school  at 
Palamcottah,  the  Elliot  Tuxford  School  at  Men- 
gnanapuram and  boarding  schools  for  girls  at 
Nallur  and  Suviseshapuram.  There  are  flourish- 
ing schools  for  blind  boys  and  girls  and  for  deaf- 
mutes  at  Palamcottah. 

The  total  contributions  of  the  Tinnevelly  District 
Church  Council  amounted  to  Rs  76,730.  There  are 
six  European  missionaries,  six  wives  of  missionaries 
and  eight  single  ladies  with  one  lay  missionary  in 
Tinnevelly. 

The  Telugu  Mission  was  begun  in  1841  by  Noble 
and  Fox.  In  1843  Noble  started  the  famous  edu- 
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cational  institution  at  Masulipatam  now  known  as 
the  Noble  College.  A mission  amongst  the  Kois 
was  started  in  1860  at  Dummagudem  but  the  work 
there  has  followed  the  same  lines  as  in  the  lower 
stations.  Few  if  any  of  the  Kois  have  been  reached. 

Twenty-five  Indian  clergy  are  engaged  in  minis- 
tering to  the  pastoral  wants  of  the  numerous  but 
scattered  bodies  of  Christians  in  the  districts,  while 
the  total  number  of  Indian  lay  agents  was,  in  1910, 
564. 

At  Hyderabad  the  work  is  chiefly  amongst  the 
Muhammadans.  At  Dummagudem  there  is  a 
flourishing  lace  industry. 

In  Madras  C.  M.  S.  pastoral  and  evangelistic  work 
is  almost  exclusively  in  the  hands  of  the  District 
Church  Council  which  is  manned,  and  as  regards 
pastoral  work,  entirely  financed,  by  Indian  Chris- 
tians. There  are  over  2,796  Christians  and  enquirers 
connected  with  the  various  pastorates,  four  Indian 
clergymen  and  sixty-seven  Indian  lay  agents.  The 
District  Church  Council  contributed  Rs  7,205  in 
1910. 

The  Zion  Church  Missionary  Association  supports 
an  Indian  missionary  at  Pammal  fourteen  miles 
south  of  Madras. 

The  C.  M.  S.  has  also  a divinity  school  and  the 
Harris  High  School  for  Muhammadans  in  Madras. 

There  is  a rapidly  increasing  work  springing  up 
on  the  Nilgiris  and  in  the  Wynaad  where  one  Euro- 
pean and  three  Indian  clergy  are  working. 

Travancore  and  Cochin  Mission.  The  mission  in 
the  protected  States  of  Travancore  and  Cochin  was 
established  in  1816.  For  years  the  object  of  the 
work  was  to  help  the  Syrian  Church  to  reform  itself, 
but  since  1837  the  missionaries  have  aimed  directly 
at  the  evangelization  of  the  heathen  and  thousands 
have  been  gathered  into  the  fold  of  Christ  while  as 
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an  indirect  result  a spirit  of  reform  has  sprung  up 
in  the  Syrian  Churches. 

The  staff  of  the  mission  consists  of  Bishop  Gill, 
10  European  clergy,  seven  missionaries’  wives  and 
five  single  ladies.  The  Indian  clergy  number 
thirty-six  and  there  are  753  Indian  Christian  lay 
agents. 

Some  of  the  missionaries  are  in  charge  of  districts 
and  carry  on  evangelistic  work  at  Trichur,  Kunnan- 
kulam,  Tiruwella,  Alleppy  and  Alwaye.  There  is 
a college  at  Kottayam  for  Hindus  and  high  schools 
for  boys  at  Trichur,  Kottayam  and  Mavelikara.  In 
Kottayam  also  is  the  Cambridge  Nicholson  Institu- 
tion, a Theological  College  with  a Normal  School 
attached.  Female  education  is  carried  on  by 
means  of  the  Buchanan  Institution,  a Normal  School 
for  girls  at  Pallam  and  the  Baker  Memorial  High 
School  at  Kottayam. 

The  majority  of  the  53,293  converts  in  the  mission 
are  linked  with  one  or  other  of  the  twenty-nine 
pastorates  connected  with  the  council  which  in 
1910  raised  Rs  33,220  towards  the  various  branches 
of  its  work. 

Ceylon  Mission.  Ceylon  became  a British  posses- 
sion in  1796  and  was  one  of  the  first  fields  which 
the  C.  M.  S.  thought  of.  It  was  not  however  till 
1816  that  the  mission  was  commenced  amongst  the 
Sinhalese  and  Tamils. 

The  greater  part  of  the  pastoral  work  of  the  mis- 
sion is  now  in  the  hands  of  native  clergymen,  who 
are  supported  by  native  church  funds,  only  two 
out  of  the  many  councils  being  subsidized  by  the 
society.  Both  the  pastoral  and  evangelistic  work 
may  be  regarded  as  carried  on  in  four  sections. 

i.  Southern  and  Western  Ceylon. 

ii.  The  Kandyan  Sinhalese  Itinerancies  amongst 

the  Sinhalese  of  the  hill  country. 
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iii.  The  Tamil  Coolie  Mission  with  its  head- 

quarters at  Kandy. 

iv.  Northern  Ceylon.  The  chief  station  is  Jaffna 

near  which  are  Nellore  and  Copay. 

The  work  is  carried  on  by  a staff  of  seventeen 
European  Clergy,  five  laymen,  fourteen  mission- 
aries’ wives  and  twenty-one  single  women,  with 
whom  are  associated  besides  the  twenty-six  native 
clergymen  mentioned  above,  815  catechists,  school 
teachers  and  Bible-women. 

The  total  Christian  community  in  1910  was  12,412 
and  the  number  of  out-stations  171.  Baptisms 
during  the  year  were  621  and  native  Christian  con- 
tributions Rs  30,695. 


7.  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel 

BY  THE  REV.  CANON  J.  HERBERT  SMITH,  SECRETARY,  S.P.G. 

No  information  has  been  received  from  the  Dio- 
cese of  Colombo,  and  the  work  done  by  the  society 
has  been  so  largely  absorbed  into  the  general  work 
of  the  diocese  that  the  nine  stations  which  still 
bear  the  name  of  S.  P.  G.  missions  very  inade- 
quately represent  what  is  due  to  the  help  given  by 
the  society  in  the  past. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Tinnevelly  and  Madura  the 
most  hopeful  sign  is  the  readiness  with  which 
various  Christian  congregations  have  taken  up  the 
duty  of  evangelizing  their  heathen  neighbours. 
Small  bands  of  Christians,  both  men  and  women, 
go  out  for  this  purpose  generally  on  Sundays  under 
the  guidance  of  a catechist  or  a missionary  to 
villages  in  their  neighbourhood.  Medical  work  is 
being  developed  and  strengthened  by  the  medical 
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missions  department  of  the  S.  P.  G.  and  there  are 
now  three  fully  qualified  medical  missionaries  at 
work  in  the  diocese. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Madras  the  chief  event  of  the 
past  year  has  been  the  organization  of  a system  of 
Pastorate  Committees,  District  Church  Councils 
and  a Central  Church  Council  for  the  Tamil  work  of 
the  diocese.  The  last  named  body,  with  the  Bishop 
as  its  President,  is  responsible  for  the  general  and 
financial  control  of  the  work  in  the  six  districts  in 
the  Tamil  area,  receiving  and  administering  a block 
grant  from  the  Society’s  Diocesan  Committee.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  new  departure  may  lead  to  a 
greater  measure  of  self-support  and  an  increased 
sense  of  responsibility  among  the  older  congre- 
gations. 

The  Telugu  work  in  the  same  diocese  shows 
steady  progress  with  an  increase  of  about  a thous- 
and Christians  in  the  past  year.  The  mission  has 
now  a strong  staff  of  European  missionaries  and 
two  European  missionary  ladies  have  begun  a 
much  needed  work  at  Nandyal  among  the  women 
and  girls.  The  great  need  of  the  mission  is  more 
Telugu  workers  and  it  is  hoped  shortly  to  offer 
definite  training  for  theological  students  in  addi- 
tion to  the  school  for  catechists  which  has  been  at 
work  for  some  years  at  Nandyal. 

Stringent  economy  has  been  forced  upon  the 
Bombay  Diocesan  Committee,  during  the  past  year, 
but  no  existing  work  has  been  discontinued  and 
4 the  outlook  generally  is  considerably  brighter 
than  it  has  been  for  some  time  past.’  While  the 
staff  has  been  weakened  by  the  resignation  of  one, 
it  has  been  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  three 
new  European  clergy.  Three  Indians  are  in  train- 
ing for  holy  orders  and  it  is  hoped  will  be  ordained 
before  the  end  of  the  year.  Efforts  have  been 
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made  to  impress  the  duty  of  self-support  on  the 
Indian  Christians  and  with  some  success;  the 
Christians  of  one  district  have  undertaken  to  sup- 
port an  Indian  deacon  in  future,  and  there  are 
good  hopes  that  in  Bombay  the  church  servants 
and  destitute  members  will,  in  the  coming  year,  be 
entirely  supported  by  their  own  congregations. 

In  the  Diocese  of  Lucknow  ‘ looking  back  on  the 
year  as  a whole,  we  can  hope  that  it  has  not  been 
in  vain.  The  college  has  done  a good  year’s  work 
and  the  staff  is  stronger  and  more  experienced  at 
the  end  than  at  the  beginning.  The  school  staff 
has  fewer  weak  points  than  it  has  had  for  some  time. 
The  hospital  can  give  a really  excellent  account  of 
the  training  of  nurses  and  all  that  this  implies. 
The  girls’  orphanage  has  passed  through  a critical 
time  without  apparent  loss,  and  its  school  work 
has  distinctly  taken  an  upward  turn.  The  zanana 
and  non-Christian  girls’  schools’  reports  exhibit  a 
certain  amount  of  ‘divine  discontent’.  On  the 
whole,  we  thank  God  and  take  courage.’ 

During  the  year  1911  the  chief  feature  in  the 
general  work  of  the  mission  in  the  Diocese  of 
Lahore  was  the  effort  made  to  deepen  it  on  the  in- 
tensive side  by  reducing  the  number  of  evangelistic 
workers  and  making  plans,  (1)  to  concentrate  atten- 
tion on  the  deepening  of  the  life  and  character  of 
those  retained  by  calling  them  in  to  Delhi,  as  the 
spiritual  centre  of  the  work,  and  devoting  more 
time  to  their  better  equipment  for  their  work  ; (2)  by 
taking  more  care  to  select  other  workers  of  a higher 
type  to  take  the  place  of  those  whose  services  were 
dispensed  with.  Only  a beginning  has  been  made  in 
these  directions,  owing  to  the  fewness  of  the  Euro- 
pean missionaries  free  to  devote  their  time  to  this, 
and  the  shortage  of  funds  to  enable  the  mission  to 
secure  new  workers  of  this  type. 
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The  same  principle  has  been  acted  upon  in  the 
college  and  high  school.  The  residential  principle 
for  students  has  largely  developed.  There  are 
signs  of  growth  in  the  idea  of  social  service  among 
the  non-Christians  and,  though  there  is  no  marked 
increase  in  the  recognition  of  the  claims  of  Christ 
on  their  lives,  thoughtful  inquiry  is  on  the  increase. 

Quiet  progress  marks  the  women’s  work  and  the 
medical  work.  A new  departure  has  been  the 
inauguration  of  a Poor  Relief  Committee  to  under- 
take all  the  charity  organization  of  the  mission,  a 
step  which  it  is  hoped  will  lead  to  a fuller  develop- 
ment of  self-help  and  the  sense  of  congregational 
responsibility. 

The  work  done  directly  by  the  society  in  the 
Diocese  of  Nagpur  is  small,  being  practically 
confined  to  Ajmei’,  where  steady  progress  in  numbers 
is  reported  and  the  mission  has  been  strengthened 
by  the  ordination  of  an  additional  Indian  worker. 

No  information  has  been  received  from  Calcutta 
or  Chota  Nagpur  ; the  society’s  work  in  the  former 
diocese  lies  mainly  in  Assam  and  the  Sunderbuns 
in  addition  to  the  work  in  Calcutta  itself,  where 
Bishop’s  College  is  forming  plans  for  considerable 
extension  of  its  work. 

In  Chota  Nagpur  the  most  noticeable  feature  is 
the  large  measure  of  self-support  attained  by  the 
Christians,  some  twenty  Indian  pastors  receiving 
no  portion  of  their  salary  from  the  society.  The 
Dublin  University  Mission,  working  under  the 
S.P.G.  with  its  large  staff  of  both  men  and  women, 
is  a great  factor  in  the  work  of  the  diocese. 

The  Diocese  of  Rangoon,  while  lamenting  that 
the  progress  of  the  gospel  among  the  Burmese  is 
very  slow,  reports  a most  interesting  conversion. 

‘ A Burmese  hermit  of  very  holy  life  and  great 
influence  has  been  baptized  with  some  of  his 
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followers.  Others  of  them  are  enquirers.  This 
hermit  formerly  lived  in  the  jungle  eating  but  one 
meal  every  other  day,  and,  as  he  says,  searching 
for  the  light.  He  lived  there  for  nine  years.  He 
now  goes  about  the  villages  still  retaining  his  old 
peculiar  hermit’s  dress  and  his  old  asceticism  and 
followed  by  one  of  his  old  disciples,  but  spending 
his  time  in  preaching  of  the  light  that  he  has  found. 
We  hope  that  his  influence  may  lead  many  to 
Christ.  A strong  movement  towards  the  Church 
has  also  taken  place  among  the  Talaing  Karens 
living  in  the  Irrawaddy  Delta,  and  several  hundred 
have  been  baptized.’ 

Another  interesting  step  in  the  mission  work  of 
the  diocese  is  the  visit  of  the  Rev.  G.  Whitehead  to 
Car  Nicobar  Island.  Here  are  about  4,000  people 
at  present  who  are  pure  animists.  We  have  had  a 
small  mission  among  them  worked  by  an  Indian 
catechist.  Now  for  the  first  time  a European  mis- 
sionary has  gone  to  reside  on  the  Island.  Mr.  White- 
head  will  be  alone  there  for  several  months.  It  is 
a noble  venture  and  we  pray  it  may  bear  fruit. 

The  Rev.  W.  G.  White,  Chaplain  of  Moulmein,  has 
also  been  taking  a great  interest  in  the  Mawken — a 
race  of  primitive  sea  gypsies  living  in  boats  among 
the  islands  of  the  Mergui  Archipelago.  Unfortu- 
nately lack  of  money  prevents  us  from  supporting  the 
work  he  wishes  to  do  among  these  degraded  people. 

The  society’s  work  in  India  is  so  varied  and 
widely  spread  that  in  the  space  available  only  a 
few  main  features  can  be  touched  upon.  The  great 
educational  work  which  the  society  is  doing  in  its 
colleges  and  schools,  numbering  very  nearly  one 
thousand,  has  hardly  been  mentioned,  though  it 
absorbs  a large  portion  of  the  society’s  funds,  and 
involves  the  labours  of  nearly  nineteen  hundred 
missionaries  and  teachers. 

32 
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8.  The  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  H.  MACLEAN,  M.A.,  B.D. 

The  United  Free  Church  has  not  reached  its 
twelfth  birthday  ; yet  it  claims  to  have  been  at  work 
in  India  nearly  ninety  years.  When  the  union  of 
1900  took  place,  one  of  the  uniting  churches — the 
Free  Church — had  five  Indian  missions — Western 
India,  Bengal,  Madras,  the  Central  Provinces  and 
Santalia — while  the  United  Presbyterians  had  con- 
centrated their  efforts  in  one  large  field — Raja- 
putana.  Of  the  Free  Church  Missions  those  in  the 
Central  Provinces  and  Santalia  were  founded  after 
the  disruption  of  the  Scottish  Church  in  1843.  The 
other  three  go  back  to  earlier  dates — Western 
India,  1823;  Calcutta,  1829;  and  Madras,  1837 — 
but  as  all  the  missionaries  of  the  undivided  Church 
of  Scotland  cast  in  their  lot  with  the  Free  Church 
at  the  disruption,  the  latter  body  claims  that  their 
historical  continuity  lies  with  it. 

The  Scottish  churches  have  made  large  use  of 
Christian  education.  Dr.  Duff’s  Institution  in  Cal- 
cutta became  a model  for  similar  efforts  in  Bombay, 
Madras  and  Nagpur,  and  now  in  each  of  these 
places  the  church  undertakes  singly,  or  in  co- 
operation with  others,  the  maintenance  of  a first 
grade  college  affiliated  to  the  university.  Since 
1877  the  Church  Missionary  Society  and  the 
Wesleyan  Missionary  Society  have  had  a share  in 
the  upkeep  of  the  Madras  Christian  College,  and 
from  1911  the  Church  of  Scotland  has  closed  its 
own  college  to  join  with  them.  In  1909  the 
Calcutta  colleges  of  the  Scottish  churches  were 
amalgamated.  The  United  Free  Church  also  main- 
tains twelve  high  schools  for  boys,  including  those 
attached  1o  the  colleges,  and  in  Poona  combines 
with  the  other  missions  in  the  upkeep  of  a high 
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school.  The  total  number  of  schools — apart  from 
those  conducted  by  the  Women’s  Foreign  Mission — 
is  275,  with  694  teachers  and  about  15,000  scholars. 
The  total  fee  income  is  nearly  two  and  a half 
lakhs.  Under  the  Women’s  Foreign  Mission  there 
are  five  high  schools,  and  102  other  schools,  with 
a total  roll  of  over  7,000. 

Medical  work  is  also  largely  used  as  an  auxil- 
iary. Under  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee  there 
are  sixteen  medical  stations,  scattered  over  the  six 
mission  councils.  Medical  work  for  women  is 
earried  on  separately  in  Madras,  Nagpur  and 
Rajaputana.  Industrial  work  is  less  prominent,  but 
is  carried  on  in  Santalia  and  the  Chingleput,  mis- 
sion district,  while  in  Ajmer  and  Poona  the  Scottish 
Mission  Industries  Company  has  established  itself 
as  an  ally  to  the  mission  with  printing  as  its 
industry. 

The  growth  of  the  church  has  been  slow,  partly 
because  the  mission  has  devoted  itself  specially  to 
hard  fields,  and  partly  because  of  the  large  pro- 
portion of  time  and  energy  devoted  to  auxiliary 
forms  of  work,  the  result  of  which  is  shared  with 
others.  Mass  movements,  however,  have  taken 
place  in  the  Madras  Mission  and  in  the  Jalna  sec- 
tion of  the  Western  India  Mission.  In  Rajaputana 
the  largest  increases  have  taken  place  in  connex- 
ion with  the  famines  of  1877  and  1900.  There  are 
now  about  11,500  people  in  fellowship  with  the 
church,  of  whom  4,277  are  communicants.  The 
number  of  Indian  pastors  is  eighteen  ; there  are  219 
office  bearers  and  the  contributions  amount  to  over 
Rs  16,000. 
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9.  The  Church  of  Scotland 

BY  THE  REV.  ALEX.  SILVER,  ARKONAM 

The  Foreign  Missions  Committee  of  the  Church 
Of  Scotland  was  instituted  in  1824  and  the  first 
missionary  whom  it  sent  to  India  was  Alexander 
Duff  who  arrived  in  Calcutta  in  the  year  1829. 

Prior  to  the  formation  of  the  General  Assembly’s 
Committee,  however,  certain  private  missionary 
societies  had  been  formed  in  the  larger  towns  of 
Scotland,  and  under  their  auspices,  the  first  minis- 
ter ordained  by  the  Church  of  Scotland  as  a mission- 
ary to  India  started  work  in  the  Bombay  District 
in  1822.  In  1835  work  was  commenced  in  Bombay 
and  Poona  and  in  the  following  year  the  Madras 
Mission  was  started. 

By  the  year  1842  the  church  had  fourteen  mission- 
aries in  India  and  three  central  stations  at  Calcutta, 
Bombay  and  Madras.  At  the  great  crisis  of  the 
church  in  Scotland  in  the  year  1843  all  the  foreign 
missionaries  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  joined  the 
newly  formed  Free  Church ; but  within  two  years,, 
work  had  been  recommenced  in  the  three  original 
centres.  In  1857  the  mission  at  Sialkot  was  started 
and  a few  years  later  work  was  begun  at  Darjee- 
ling. Since  that  time  the  mission  work  of  the 
church  in  India  has  rapidly  extended  chiefly  around 
those  centres  where  it  was  originally  commenced. 
At  present  the  missionary  districts  are  five  in 
number,  namely  Calcutta,  the  Eastern  Himalayas, 
the  Punjab,  Poona  and  Madras.  In  1908  the  union 
of  the  colleges,  schools  and  evangelistic  work  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  and  the  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland  at  Calcutta  was  effected  and  the  work 
is  now  being  carried  on  conjointly  by  the  two 
churches.  Similarly,  at  the  beginning  of  1911,  the 
Church  of  Scotland  College  in  Madras  was  closed,. 
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and  the  Church  of  Scotland  joined  forces  with  the 
United  Free  Church  in  carrying  on  the  Christian 
College.  In  the  same  year  a considerable  portion 
of  the  Madras  and  Arkonam  field  was  transferred 
to  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  South  Wales 
who  have  started  there  their  first  mission  in  India. 

Alike  under  the  authority  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly but  administered  by  a separate  committee  is 
the  Women’s  Association  for  Foreign  Missions 
which  carries  on  extensive  work  throughout  the 
districts  indicated.  Their  work  lies  chiefly  among 
the  women  and  girls  of  India. 

According  to  the  latest  available  statistics  the 
missionary  force  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  in  India 
consists  of  seventy-seven  European  agents.  The 
number  of  baptized  Christians  at  the  close  of  1910 
was  15,946.  A noteworthy  feature  of  the  mission 
at  Kalimpong  in  the  Eastern  Himalayas  field  is  the 
St.  Andrew’s  Colonial  Homes,  which,  although  they 
do  not  directly  come  under  the  heading  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  Mission  work,  are  locally  man- 
aged by  missionaries  of  the  church.  Their  aim  is 
to  educate  and  provide  suitable  openings  for  Anglo- 
Indian  children.  They  were  founded  six  years  ago 
and  have  grown  with  great  rapidity.  There  are  at  pre- 
sent twelve  homes  with  over  300  children  in  training. 


10.  Church  ol  England  Zanana  Mission 

BY  THE  REV.  R.  W.  PEACHEY,  ACTING  SECRETARY,  C.M.S. 

The  C.  E.  Z.  M.  was  founded  to  make  known  the 
gospel  of  Christ  to  the  women  of  India  and  China 
in  accordance  with  the  Protestant  and  Evangelical 
teaching  of  the  articles  and  formularies  of  the 
Church  of  England,  by  means  of  schools,  zanana 
visitation,  medical  missions  and  Bible  women. 
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Its  missionaries  work,  for  the  most  part,  in  the  same 
fields  as  those  of  the  C.  M.  S.  confining  themselves 
to  active  evangelization  of  the  women,  and  leaving 
ecclesiastical  matters,  such  as  baptisms,  Church 
discipline  and  pastoral  care  to  the  C.  M.  S. 

The  Bengal  Mission  started  in  1851  comprises 
zanana  and  school  work  in  Calcutta  itself  and  in 
the  towns  and  villages  of  the  districts  around,, 
hospitals  and  dispensaries  at  Krishnagar,  Mankar 
and  Ratnapur.  There  are  Converts  Industrial 
Schools  at  Bazanagar,  Agarapara  and  Ratnapur 
and  a training  school  at  Krishnagar.  The  total 
number  of  missionaries  in  home  and  local  connex- 
ion is  thirty-six  and  other  workers  eighty-nine. 

In  the  Central  Provinces  work  is  carried  on  at 
five  stations.  There  is  a dispensary  at  Penagar, 
an  orphanage  with  a normal  class,  a converts  home 
and  a boarding  school  at  Katira  Marwara.  Eleven 
missionaries  and  seventeen  other  workers  carry  on 
this  work  in  this  mission. 

The  Punjab  and  Sindh  Mission  is  so  closely 
interwoven  with  the  work  of  the  C.  M.  S.  that  any 
detailed  separate  account  of  it  seems  superfluous. 
Workers  are  not  infrequently  interchanged  between 
the  two  societies  and  the  area  covered  is  almost 
exactly  the  same.  The  C.  E.  Z.  M.  has  hospitals  of 
its  own  at  Amritsar,  Tarn  Taran,  Batala,  Asrapur 
and  Jandiala  in  the  Central  Punjab  and  at  Srinagar, 
Peshawar,  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  Quetta  on  the 
Frontier  as  well  as  atSukkur  and  Larkana  in  North 
Sindh.  Dispensary  work  is  carried  on  at  sixteen 
different  stations.  Its  strongest  educational  centres 
are  at  Amritsar  and  Karachi.  There  are  orphan- 
ages and  industrial  homes  at  Amritsar,  Asrapur, 
Jandiala,  Tarn  Taran,  Karachi,  Hyderabad  and 
Sukkur.  There  are  girls’  boarding  schools  at 
Agnala,  Narowal,  Dera  Ismail  Khan  and  Quetta, 
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and  normal  training  classes  at  Quetta  and  Karachi. 
There  is  a blind  school  at  Ragpur.  The  total  num- 
ber of  missionaries  is  fifty  and  of  other  workers  121. 

In  the  South  India  Mission  the  C.  E.  Z.  M.  carries 
on  women’s  work  in  most  of  the  C.  M.  S.  stations. 
In  the  Telugu  mission,  day  schools  and  zanana 
work  is  carried  on  at  Bezwada,  Ellore,  Masulipatam 
and  Khammamett.  In  Masulipatam  there  is  also  a 
converts  home,  an  industrial  school  and  an  orphan- 
age. At  Khammamett  there  is  a hospital  and  a 
dispensary.  In  the  Tinnevelly  Mission  zanana  and 
itinerating  work  is  carried  on  at  Sachiapuram  and 
Palamcottah.  In  the  former  place  there  is  a train- 
ing class  for  Bible-women,  while  in  Palamcottah 
there  is  a converts  home  and  an  industrial  class. 
In  connexion  with  Miss  Swainson’s  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution  in  the  same  place  there  is  also  a chil- 
dren’s hospital.  At  Dohnavur  is  Miss  Wilson- 
Carmichael’s  Home  for  temple  children.  In  Madras 
there  is  zanana  and  school  work  among  both  Hindus 
and  Muhammadans,  an  industrial  class,  and  a 
training  class  for  workers.  In  Bangalore  there  is 
a large  and  flourishing  gosha  hospital  and  an 
orphanage.  School  and  zanana  work  is  carried  on 
among  Muhammadans.  At  Channapatna  there  is 
also  hospital  work,  while  zanana  and  school  work 
exists  in  Mysore  City. 

On  the  Nilgiris  at  Ootacamund  there  is  a large 
orphanage  and  school  while  zanana  work  is  flourish- 
ing. 

The  total  number  of  missionaries  in  the  South 
India  Mission  of  the  C.  E.  Z.  M.  is  forty-three,  but 
they  are  assisted  by  155  other  workers. 

In  the  Travancore  and  Cochin  Mission  work  is 
carried  on  at  Trivandrum,  Ernakulam  and  Trichur. 
In  the  former  there  is  a hospital  and  in  the  latter  a 
Converts  Home  and  Widows  Industrial  School. 
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The  total  number  of  workers  is  thirty-one  of  whom 
seven  are  missionaries. 

In  Ceylon  the  C.  E.  Z.  M.  work  is  confined  to 
Kandy  and  in  the  district  of  the  Kandyan  country. 
In  Kandy  itself  is  a boarding  school  for  the  daugh- 
ters of  the  Kandian  chiefs.  A separate  department 
exists  for  little  boys,  sons  of  chiefs.  The  Kandy 
Village  Mission  has  its  head-quarters  at  Gampola 
with  Peradeniya  as  an  outstation.  In  the  former 
besides  the  usual  zanana  work  and  schools  there 
is  a converts  home  and  a dispensary.  The  total 
number  of  mission  ladies  is  seven  and  there  are 
nine  other  workers. 

There  are  about  645  women  and  girls  under 
instruction  in  this  Village  Mission. 


11.  The  Basel  Missionary  Society 

BY  THE  REV.  C.  A.  SCHENER,  TELLICHERRY 

The  Basel  Missionary  Society  was  founded  at 
Basel  in  1815. 

The  mission  started  work  on  the  West  Coast  in  1834, 
choosing  Mangalore  for  its  head  quarters.  Among 
its  pioneers  there  were  S.  Hehich,  Moegling  and  Dr. 
Gundert.  In  course  of  time  twenty-six  chief  sta- 
tions, spread  over  the  districts  of  Canara,  Malabar, 
Coorg,  the  Nilgiris  and  South  Maratha,  were  estab- 
lished. At  present  there  are  in  the  field  no  less  than 
seventy-five  missionaries,  the  majority  being  married. 

The  Basel  Mission  Church  in  India  has  a member- 
ship of  19,000.  The  society  having  refrained  from  im- 
posing on  it  the  constitution  of  any  home  church, 
The  Indian  Church,  divided  into  three  district 
churches,  has  an  organization  of  its  own.  A code  of 
church  rules,  enforcing  a kind  of  Presbyterian  con- 
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stitution,  forms  the  basis  of  its  church  life.  It  is 
in  sympathy  with  the  South  Indian  United  Church. 
The  church  is  not  yet  self-supporting,  the  home 
committee  still  exercises  a supreme  control  over 
its  affairs.  But  efforts  have  been  made  to  lead  it 
on  to  self-support  and  self-government.  Most  of 
the  members  are  poor,  yet  their  annual  contribu- 
tions amount  to  one  rupee  per  head.  The  growth 
of  the  church  has  of  late  years  been  retarded  owing 
to  depressed  economical  conditions  which  render  it 
difficult  to  assist  new  converts. 

Educationally  the  society  has  done  much.  The 
West  Coast  owes  some  of  its  oldest  and  best  schools 
• to  it.  Of  185  elementary  and  secondary  insti- 
tutions the  greater  part  are  for  non-Christians. 
For  Christian  children  education  up  to  the  fourth 
standard  is  compulsory.  A second  grade  college 
(Calicut),  five  boys’  high  schools  (Dharwar),  Udipi, 
Mangalore,  Tellicherry  and  Palghat)  and  a girls’ 
high  school  (Calicut)  are  maintained.  The  train- 
ing of  native  workers  is  duly  attended  to  in 
two  theological  seminaries  (Mangalore  and  Nettur) 
and  in  a recognized  training  school  (Nettur).  All 
Christian  teachers,  wherever  they  may  have  been 
trained  have  to  undergo  a special  course  in  biblical 
subjects  before  they  can  enter  upon  the  pensionable 
permanent  service. 

Direct  evangelistic  work  is  carried  on  by  a num- 
ber of  itinerant  missionaries,  Indian  evangelists 
and  a good  many  catechists.  Besides  preaching  at 
important  Hindu  festivals  and  markets,  this  task  is 
done  by  house-to-house  visiting  especially  in  the 
coast  districts  where  circumstances  demand  such  a 
method.  The  womanhood  in  the  town  is  reached  by 
a special  staff  of  ladies  and  Bible-women.  The  seed 
is  sown  broadcast.  In  both  Betgiri  and  Calicut  there 
are  good  hospitals  under  European  doctors.  In 
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addition  to  his  city  work  the  doctor  at  Calicut  has  to 
supervise  a leper  asylum  and  three  branch  hospitals 
in  the  district.  During  1910,  12,833  were  treated  at 
Calicut  alone.  The  Leper  Asylum  has  fifty  inmates. 

The  Industrials  form  a special  feature  of  the  Basel 
Mission  in  Malabar  and  South  Canara.  The  tile 
works  at  Mangalore,  Calicut  and  Palghat,  give 
support  to  many.  The  weaving  establishments 
at  Cannanore  and  Calicut,  have  long  been  the 
material  mainstay  of  the  community.  But  textile 
competition  has  of  late  become  so  keen  that  business 
is  now  slack.  It  is  necessary  to  replace  the  hand- 
loom  by  machinery.  Meanwhile  considerable  em- 
barrassment is  felt  because  many  hands  are  out  of 
work.  Attached  to  these  establishments  there  are 
tailoring  and  other  departments  where  young 
people  are  trained. 

A mechanical  workshop  at  Mangalore  is  equally 
useful.  Some  youths  are  always  under  training 
there  and  many  a Christian  mechanic  has  been 
produced.  Special  mention  is  deserved  by  the 
printing  press  (Mangalore)  which  must  be  equal  to 
anything,  considering  the  fact  that  it  has  recently 
executed  an  order  for  15,000  copies  of  the  Malayalam 
Bible,  without  prejudice  to  its  ordinary  work  and 
the  regular  issue  of  several  periodicals  in  verna- 
culars, English  and  German. 

Though  the  industrials  are  all  managed  on  busi- 
ness lines,  the  moral  and  spiritual  welfare  of  their 
employees  is  not  lost  sight  of.  Through  them 
many  people  have  found  their  way  into  the  church. 
Converts  who  were  stranded  by  their  caste  and 
would  have  found  it  impossible  to  support  them- 
selves have  found  refuge  in  them.  All  workmen  be- 
ing under  wholesome  discipline,  sobriety,  diligence, 
order,  punctuality  and  thrift  are  acquired.  Though 
the  industries  are  managed  separately,  the  church 
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authorities  have  often  found  it  expedient  to  use  their 
influence  with  the  manager  to  induce  negligent  or 
refractory  elements  to  conform  to  the  church  rules. 

But  this  system  is  not  without  its  disadvantages. 
Most  Christians  look  to  the  mission  for  everything, 
the  temporal  and  the  spiritual  are  too  closely  allied 
and  therefore  often  confounded.  The  factories  at- 
tracted undesirable  converts.  In  the  minds  of  the 
people  mission  work  became  associated  with  pro- 
viding a living.  Well-to-do  Hindus  may  not  seldom 
have  stood  aloof  from  the  church  because  they 
needed  no  material  help.  For  the  same  reason 
Christians  who  are  no  longer  dependent  on  the  mis- 
sion are  frequently  found  reluctant  to  pay  their 
church  contributions  and  respect  spiritual  authority. 

The  industrial  policy  of  the  mission  was  neces- 
sitated by  the  peculiar  conditions  on  the  west 
coast  and  could  not,  as  a necessary  evil,  prove  an 
unmixed  blessing.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
these  industrials  have  been  very  helpful  factors  in 
building  up  a few  strong  congregations  in  the  most 
caste  ridden  parts  of  India.  But  it  remains  doubt- 
ful if  without  them  a smaller  and  more  efficient 
church,  better  distributed,  would  not  in  the  long 
run  have  amply  compensated  for  speedier  numeri- 
cal success. 

12,  The  Continental  Lutheran  Missionary- 
Societies 

BY  THE  REV.  JOHN  B HITMAN,  MADRAS 

The  Lutheran  Church  has,  since  it  commenced  its 
work  in  India  in  the  year  1706,  gradually  extended 
its  field  of  labour,  and  the  Lutheran  Missionary 
Societies  now  occupy  a prominent  position  among 
the  missions  working  in  India. 
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It  was  Bartholomew  Ziegenbalg,  the  pioneer  of 
the  evangelical  mission  in  India,  who  planted  the 
first  Lutheran  mission  station  at  the  Danish  Colony, 
Tranquebar  ; and  the  different  Lutheran  societies 
have  since  then  established  missions  along  the 
east  coast,  in  Bengal,  the  Central  Provinces  and 
Chota  Nagpur. 

The  Gossner  Mission  of  Berlin.  The  first  mis- 
sionaries of  the  Gossner  Mission  were  sent  to  Chota 
Nagpur  in  1844.  They  commenced  their  work  at 
Ranchi,  and  in  spite  of  many  troubles  and  hindran- 
ces the  mission  work  lias  prospered  wonderfully, 
so  that  to-day  the  church  numbers  more  than 

25.000  Christians,  with  about  1,500  inquirers  and 

92.000  adherents.  There  is  a staff  of  fifty  Euro- 
pean missionaries,  forty-four  Indian  pastors,  and 
about  four  hundred  Indian  lay  workers.  With  the 
beginning  of  the  new  century  work  was  begun 
amongst  the  emigrant  Christians  of  Chota  Nagpur 
in  the  tea  gardens  of  Assam,  where  three  central 
places  are  occupied  by  the  missions.  Two  very 
important  leper  asylums,  a mission  press  and  a 
high  school  are  connected  with  the  mission. 

The  Evangelical  National  Missionary  Society  of 
Stockholm.  To  the  south  west  of  Chota  Nagpur 
in  the  Central  Provinces  the  Evangelical  National 
Mission  of  Stockholm  is  working.  The  first  mission- 
aries who  came  out  in  1877  settled  down  in  Chind- 
wara  then  occupied  by  the  Free  Church  of  Scotland, 
but  afterwards  given  over  to  the  Swedish  Mission. 
Mission  stations  have  been  established  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Sangor,  Chindwara  and  Betul.  In  the 
Sangor  District  the  work  is  mostly  among  Hindus, 
while  at  many  of  the  mission  stations  in  Betul  and 
Chindwara  Districts,  the  greater  part  of  the  work 
is  among  the  Ghonds,  Kurku,  and  other  aboriginal 
tribes. 
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About  1,000  Christians  are  connected  with  the 
church  and  the  working  staff  consists  of  forty 
European  missionaries  and  130  Indian  lay  workers. 

The  Schlesweig  Holstein  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Mission.  In  1883  the  Schlesweig  Holstein  Evangeli- 
cal Lutheran  Mission  began  its  work  among  the 
Telugus  in  Vizagapatam  District  and  in  1884  among 
the  Uriyas  of  the  Jeypore  Agency.  The  latter  field 
is  very  unhealthy  for  malaria  and  blackwater 
fever  are  very  prevalent.  Yet  the  work  has  pros- 
pered marvellously.  The  missionaries  were  at 
times  not  able  to  teach  all  the  inquirers  who  asked 
for  instruction.  The  mission  here  is  short  of  Indian 
lay  workers,  as  the  Hindus,  and  Christians  from  the 
plains  are  afraid  of  going  up  to  these  fever  districts 
and  the  mission,  being  comparatively  new,  there  are 
naturally  few  suitable  helpers  from  the  Uriyas 
themselves.  There  are,  however,  a good  number 
of  young  Christians  in  the  theological  seminary ; 
so  the  prospects  for  the  future  seem  brighter.  The 
work  among  the  Hindus  in  the  Telugu  districts  is 
harder  than  that  among  the  Uriyas — another  proof 
of  the  fact,  that  the  aborigines  seem  easier  to  win 
for  Christ  than  the  Hindus.  The  Christian  com- 
munity consists  of  12,577  members  and  about  2,550 
people  are  under  instruction  for  baptism.  Forty- 
two  European  missionaries  and  240  Indian  lay 
workers  are  labouring  in  the  districts  occupied  by 
the  mission. 

The  Danish  Evangelical  Lutheran  Missionary 
Society.  The  Danish  Missionary  Society  is  work- 
ing in  the  South  Arcot  District,  Shaveroy  Hills, 
and  in  the  city  of  Madras.  Although  the  first 
Protestant  missionary  to  India  was  sent  out  from 
Denmark  in  1706,  it  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  that  the  Danish  Church  began 
to  realize  her  responsibility  and  began  in  earnest 
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to  take  up  her  sacred  duty  to  do  the  Master’s  work 
among  non-Christian  people. 

The  society  started  work  at  Pattambakam  in 
South  Arcot  in  the  year  1867  and  has  since  then 
slowly  extended  its  work.  It  has  now  eight  mis- 
sion stations,  where  twenty-nine  missionaries,  five 
Indian  pastors,  and  110  Indian  lay  workers  are 
labouring.  The  membership  of  the  church  is  1550. 
A hospital  is  being  built  at  Tirukoilur  and  it  is  in- 
tended to  build  another  one  for  women  at  Tiru- 
vannamalai.  Lace-making  and  carpentry  work 
are  taught  in  two  industrial  schools  connected 
with  the  mission. 


13.  Missions  of  the  Canadian  Presby- 
terian and  North  American 
Presbyterian  Churches 

BY  THE  REV.  FRED.  J.  NEWTON,  M.A.,  JALLUNDER  CITY 

The  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mission,  founded 
1877,  has  eleven  main  stations  mostly  in  the  Native 
States  in  the  western  part  of  Central  India.  This 
mission  has  a well  outlined  educational  system 
based  on  primary  schools,  and  culminating  in 
girls’  and  boys’  high  schools,  the  theological 
seminary  and  the  C.  M.  College,  all  at  Indore. 
The  seminary,  in  1911,  turned  out  a class  of  eight. 
The  boys’  industrial  school,  girls’  orphanages, 
women’s  industrial  home,  and  a school  for  the  blind, 
are  doing  the  very  important  work  of  preparing 
members  of  the  Christian  community  to  he  self- 
respecting  and  self-supporting  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  girls,  makers  of  homes.  The  industrial  shops 
at  Russelpura  have  recently  been  fitted  up  with 
new  buildings  and  machinery. 
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The  medical  work  of  the  mission  is  largely  for 
women,  there  being  three  women’s  hospitals,  and 
many  women  are  treated  in  the  less  perfectly 
equipped  men’s  hospitals. 

Evangelistic  work  among  non-Christians  has  not 
been  reported  to  the  writer,  but  it  is  largely  done 
through  the  religious  instruction  which  is  a regular 
part  of  the  work  of  school  and  hospital,  and  the 
mission  press  at  Rutlam  is  also  an  evangelistic 
agency.  Besides  this  it  is  a happy  state  of  affairs 
when  the  church  has  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  its  upbuilding  takes  much  of  the  time  originally 
devoted  to  preaching  to  non-Christians.  This  work 
also  is  carried  on  now. 

American  Presbyterian  Missions.  The  Western 
India  Mission  of  the  American  Presbyterian  Church, 
founded  1852,  has  six  stations  in  and  near  Kholapur 
State,  about  150  miles  south  of  Bombay.  As  yet  no 
mass  movement  has  developed  there ; so  during  the 
last  year  there  have  been  few  baptisms  and  the 
missionaries  devote  much  attention  to  evangelizing 
the  non-Christian  population.  Christian  literature 
is  distributed  largely  by  sale  and  gift.  Medical 
work  is  unusually  prominent,  there  being  four 
hospitals  in  the  six  stations.  One  new  one  for 
women  and  children  was  opened  in  Kholapur,  and 
the  one  at  Kodoli  was  temporarily  closed.  At 
Miraj  a medical  school  is  carried  on.  Much  educa- 
tional work  is  done  from  the  primary  to  the  high 
school  standard.  Industrial  and  manual  training 
are  given  to  boys  and  girls. 

The  provincial  capitals  of  Lahore  and  Allahabad 
are  occupied  respectively  by  the  Punjab  and  North 
India  Missions  of  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  the  rest  of  their  twenty-three  stations 
lie  in  the  broad  fertile  and  populous  strip  over  six 
hundred  miles  long,  lying  between  these  capitals. 
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In  the  North  India  Mission,  founded  1836,  a mass 
movement  among  the  sweepers,  started  early  and 
has  extended  far.  The  comparatively  low  number 
of  baptisms  reported  in  1911  (about  1,000)  is  not  a 
discouraging  sign,  for  much  effort  that  was  formerly 
put  into  preaching  to  non-Christians  now  goes  into 
preparing  the  church  to  be  self-governing,  self-sup- 
porting and  self-propagating.  Much  of  the  very 
extensive  educational  work  of  the  mission  has  this 
end  in  view  ; for  instance,  numerous  village  primary 
schools,  five  training  schools,  boys’  and  girls’  indus- 
trial schools  at  Fategarh  and  even  the  theological 
seminary  at  Saharanpur.  This  institution  is 
shared  by  both  missions  and  during  the  past  year 
has  had  the  largest  enrolment  in  its  history.  The 
Allahabad  Christian  College  is  growing  rapidly 
and  its  agricultural  and  mechanical  departments 
have  become  increasingly  prominent.  There  is 
only  one  hospital  and  one  dispensary  in  this 
mission,  both  for  women. 

The  Punjab  Mission,  founded  1834,  reports  a year 
of  progress  and  encouragement.  The  mass  move- 
ment among  the  sweepers  is  gaining  ground. 
Twenty-three  hundred  were  added  to  the  Christian 
community  by  baptism  during  the  past  year  and 
there  is  increased  interest  shown  by  these  people 
in  education  and  Christian  rites  and  worship. 
More  workers  are  now  able  to  devote  time  to  this 
work,  though  two  colleges,  eight  high  schools,  a 
theological  seminary  and  numerous  lower  institu- 
tions of  learning  take  the  time  of  many.  Educa- 
tional work  is  encouraging  in  all  its  branches. 
During  the  year  a new  middle  boarding  school 
for  Christian  girls  was  opened  at  Ambala  city. 
There  are  three  hospitals  for  women  which  report 
good  work,  and  medical  work  among  men  is  carried 
on  from  dispensaries  or  on  itinerating  trips. 
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14.  American  Lutheran  Missions 

BY  THE  REV.  A.  O.  BECKER,  M.A.,  GUNTUR 

There  are  two  American  Lutheran  Missions  at 
work  in  India,  the  General  Synod,  with  head- 
quarters at  Guntur,  and  the  General  Council,  with 
headquarters  at  Rajahmundry.  The  former  lies 
along  the  south  bank  of  the  Krishna  River,  while 
the  latter  is  bisected  by  the  Godavery  River. 

The  General  Council  Mission  dates  as  a separate 
mission,  from  December  1,  1869.  The  chief  station 
is  Rajahmundry  and  there  are  five  out-stations. 
The  work  is  chiefly  among  the  Panchama  classes. 
There  was  in  the  mission  at  the  end  of  1910  a bap- 
tized membership  of  16,953  and  a communicant 
membership  of  9,926  ; there  were  211  schools  with 
6,099  pupils,  and  142  Sunday  schools  with  2,156 
children.  There  were  six  ordained  missionaries, 
four  wives  of  missionaries,  267  school  teachers, 
two  pastors,  twenty  catechists,  forty  evangelists, 
and  eighteen  Bible-women.  Work  was  carried  on 
in  549  villages,  while  there  are  306  organized  con- 
gregations. There  was  given  in  India  toward  the 
support  of  mission  work  Rs  27,622. 

The  mission  has  a high  school  with  its  branches, 
two  normal  training  schools,  boarding  establish- 
ments for  boys  and  girls  respectively,  a printing 
house,  a book  store,  a hospital  plant  for  women  and 
children,  completed  during  1911  at  a cost  of  about 
Rs  1,00,000,  with  a European  staff  of  three  lady  doc- 
tors and  a trained  nurse.  Zanana  work  is  carried  on 
in  and  around  Rajahmundry  and  also  Hindu  girls’ 
schools  in  Rajahmundry.  A paying  industry  in  lace 
is  carried  on.  There  are  Luther  Leagues  establish- 
ed in  Rajahmundry  and  Dowlaishvaram. 

A considerable  number  of  the  members  of  both 
Guntur  and  Rajahmundry  missions  have  migrated 
33 
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to  Burma,  Ceylon  and  the  Straits  Settlements.  In 
October  1911  a native  catechist  was  sent  to  Rangoon 
by  the  General  Council  Mission  to  work  among  them. 

The  General  Synod  Mission  dates  from  July  31, 
1842.  Its  work  has  been  principally  among  the 
Panchamas.  However,  there  is  a movement  among 
the  Sudras  from  whom  nearly  1,000  have  become 
Christians.  This  work  is  in  its  beginning  and  pro- 
mises much  for  the  immediate  future.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  mission  increased  in  1911  by  2,101  or 
more  than  five  per  cent.  The  communicant  mem- 
bership increased  by  948  or  almost  seven  per  cent; 
there  are  1,136  more  inquirers  than  last  year,  or  an 
increase  of  over  nineteen  per  cent  and  that  in  spite 
of  a larger  number  of  baptisms  than  usual;  there 
was  an  increase  of  eight  per  cent  or  1,419  Sunday 
school  pupils,  the  number  of  schools  increased  by 
ten,  or  three  per  cent,  while  the  pupils  increased 
825  in  number,  or  more  than  nine  per  cent;  and  all 
this  while  the  native  mission  force  increased  only 
three  per  cent  and  the  missionary  force  by  one 
missionary.  The  contributions  from  India  have 
increased  by  Rs  9,063  or  sixteen  per  cent  above 
what  they  were  last  year. 

During  the  year  a new  out-station  has  been 
entered  and  another  created.  The  work  among  the 
Sudras  and  the  Muhammadans  has  been  expanded 
in  Guntur  itself  by  the  establishing  of  new  schools. 

Sanction  has  been  obtained  for  the  opening  of 
medical  work  in  Rentachintala,  sixty-six  miles 
west  of  Guntur.  A new  building  to  cost  Rs  72,000 
is  nearing  completion,  which  is  intended  eventually 
to  become  a college  for  women.  A separate  ward 
for  children  has  just  been  completed  at  the  hos- 
pital at  a cost  of  over  Rs  9,000.  A nurses’  home 
costing  Rs  30,000  is  in  the  course  of  erection ; 
Rs  10,000  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  District 
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Board  toward  the  erection  of  a new  maternity  ward 
and  operating  block  at  the  hospital ; a converts’ 
home  to  cost  Rs  33,000  is  about  half  completed  in 
Guntur  ; materials  are  being  collected  for  a Rs  30,000 
medical  plant  at  Chirala  and  also  for  one  at  Ren- 
tachintala  to  cost  nearly  as  much.  Two  new  bun- 
galows have  just  been  begun  which  we  hope  to  enter 
this  year. 


15.  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  Mission 

BY  BISHOP  J.  E.  ROBINSON,  D.D. 

The  activities  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
have  been  carried  on  during  the  year  1911  through 
the  various  departments  which  belong  to  every 
properly  organized  mission.  These  are : i.  Evan- 
gelistic; ii.  Educational;  iii.  Medical;  iv.  Publi- 
cation ; v.  Industrial.  Limited  space  necessitates 
the  briefest  possible  reference  to  each. 

i.  Evangelistic.  While  no  exceptional  develop- 
ments have  taken  place  during  the  year  under 
review,  the  work  has  moved  forward  steadily  with 
promise  and  power.  The  spiritual  life  of  the 
churches  everywhere  is  improving.  In  connexion 
with  several  district  conferences,  a very  encourag- 
ing deepening  of  the  spiritual  life  of  the  Christian 
community  has  been  noticeable.  Some  22,000  per- 
sons, adults  and  children,  were  baptized  during  the 
year  within  the  bounds  of  the  seven  conferences  of 
India  and  Burma.  As  many  more  could  easily 
have  been  added  to  the  Christian  community  were 
the  force  of  missionaries  and  workers  sufficient  to 
instruct  them.  The  responsibility  connected  with 
such  large  increases  to  the  infant  church  presses 
upon  us.  We  are  endeavouring  to  meet  it  in  the 
fear  of  God  and  through  the  use  of  approved 
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methods.  It  is  our  unceasing  aim  to  develop 
the  spiritual  life  of  these  new  disciples  not  only 
through  the  regular  services  of  the  local  churches, 
but  also  in  melas  (jdtras)  and  special  evange- 
listic meetings.  A careful  review  of  the  ‘ Mass 
Movements  ’ in  connexion  with  our  own  church, 
made  early  in  1911  by  a score  or  more  of  our 
leading  missionaries  in  council,  established  the 
fact  that  these  movements  yield  really  good 
results  when  judiciously  guided  and  when  the 
converts  are  properly  cared  for.  People  emerg- 
ing from  densest  heathenism  require  assiduous 
attention — line  upon  line,  precept  upon  precept 
— and  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  wean  them 
all  at  once  from  heathen  customs  and  observ- 
ances. But  without  putting  too  burdensome  a 
yoke  upon  their  necks,  the  practice  of  Christian 
morality  is  unceasingly  urged  upon  them,  and 
much  encouragement  has  come  to  the  missionaries 
as  they  have  witnessed  the  pathetic,  and  even 
heroic,  efforts  of  these  humble  disciples  to  adjust 
themselves  to  their  new  and  strange  Christian  en- 
vironment. In  many  instances,  persecution,  some- 
times of  a very  bitter  and  malignant  character,  has 
been  endured  with  a fortitude  worthy  of  the  early 
martyrs,  some  sacrificing  life  itself  in  devotion  to 
their  newly  adopted  faith,  proving  beyond  all  doubt 
that  a divine  power  was  at  work  in  their  hearts. 
Naturally,  our  great  hope  lies  in  the  children.  The 
first  generation  will  remain  more  or  less  crude  to 
the  end,  no  matter  what  efforts  may  be  made  to 
develop  them.  But  the  children,  who  are  quite 
capable  of  assimilating  all  truth  that  may  be  im- 
parted to  them,  undoubtedly  have  a future  before 
them — a future  larger  and  brighter  than  anything 
their  parents  ever  hoped  or  imagined  for  them.  It 
is  noticeable  that  in  territories  where  aggressive 
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evangelism  has  affected  large  numbers  of  the  lower 
castes,  a deep  impression  has  been  made  upon 
many  of  the  higher  castes.  Witnessing  the  trans- 
formation wrought  in  the  lives  of  the  former,  the 
latter  are  coming  to  realize  that  the  religion  of 
Christ  is  what  they  also  need  and  that  it  may  be  a 
good  thing  for  them  as  well  as  for  the  less  fa  voured 
people  of  other  castes. 

ii.  The  Educational  Work  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church  has  received  special  attention 
during  the  past  year.  Some  38,000  young  people, 
about  one-sixth  of  the  whole  number  of  the  Christian 
community  of  all  ages,  attend  our  schools  of  various 
grades,  from  the  humble  patshala,  or  village  pri- 
mary school,  to  the  fully  fledged  college.  Many  of 
these  pupils,  of  course,  are  non-Christians.  But 
our  chief  aim  is  the  thorough  education  of  our 
Christian  children.  Attention  has  been  awakened 
to  the  fact  that  the  provision  which  exists  for  girls 
in  the  higher  grades  is  much  better  than  that  which 
the  boys  enjoy,  a feature  of  the  situation  which 
naturally  gives  us  some  concern,  but  which  we 
hope  gradually  to  remedy.  Doubtless  there  are 
economic  and  other  reasons  why  a much  larger 
proportion  of  girls  than  of  boys  should  be  in  our 
higher  institutions ; but  we  are  persuaded  that 
more  attention  must  be  given  to  the  education  of 
the  boys,  or  the  church  will  suffer  loss.  The  colleges 
of  the  mission  for  both  men  and  women  are  well 
organized  and  are  recognized  as  efficient  by 
Government.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  im- 
prove and  bring  them  up  to  the  highest  standard. 
But  without  substantial  endowment  this  is  by  no 
means  an  easy  task.  On  the  whole  the  educational 
institutions  of  the  mission  have  had  a prosperous 
year.  College  and  school  buildings  to  the  value  of 
several  lakhs  of  rupees  were  added  or  projected 
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during  1911.  A commodious  wing  was  erected  for 
the  Isabella  Thoburn  College  at  Lucknow  which* 
together  with  the  new  building  for  the  girls’  high 
school  and  the  hostel  at  the  same  station,  will 
involve  an  outlay  of  more  than  two  lakhs  of  rupees. 
A new  building  for  the  Centennial  High  School  (for 
boys’)  at  Lucknow,  to  cost  about  a lakh  and  a 
quarter,  was  provided  for  in  1911  and  will  soon  be 
commenced.  The  Woman’s  Society  has  sanctioned 
the  opening  of  a girls’  high  school  at  Lahore  and 
provided  the  funds  for  the  same.  The  numerous 
institutions  for  Anglo-Indians  and  Europeans  of 
both  sexes  scattered  all  over  the  Indian  Empire — 
at  Naini  Tal,  Cawnpore,  Calcutta,  Darjeeling,  Ran- 
goon, Thandaung,  Poona,  and  Bangalore — should 
not  be  overlooked.  The  year  1911  was  one  of  the 
best  in  the  history  of  these  schools.  They  repre- 
sent very  large  financial  investments  on  the  part  of 
the  mission.  But  they  are  doing  most  useful  work 
in  behalf  of  a needy  community.  Graduates  of 
these  various  institutions  are  filling  responsible 
positions  in  the  public  service  and  in  professional 
and  commercial  life.  These,  too,  need  permanent 
endowments  in  order  to  be  in  a position  to  do  their 
best  work.  The  theological  schools  at  Bareilly 
and  Baroda,  and  the  biblical  institutes  at  Hydera- 
bad and  Jabalpur,  have  done  most  useful  work 
during  the  past  year.  They  are  indispensable  at  the 
present  stage  of  our  work,  and  others  will  probably 
be  needed  before  long  for  various  language  areas. 

iii.  Medical  Work.  Many  pages  would  be  needed 
to  describe  in  anything  like  satisfactory  detail  the 
beneficent  operations  carried  on  in  the  various  hospi- 
tals connected  with  the  mission.  Existing  hospitals 
are  chiefly  for  women  and  children — at  Bareilly, 
Brindaban,  Baroda  andKolar — last  year  ahospitalfor 
both  sexes  was  opened  in  Nadiad,  Gujarat.  Another 
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for  women  and  children  at  Singarenni  Collieries 
is  nearing  completion.  A generous  American  friend 
provided  the  funds  in  1911  for  a hospital  at  Vikara- 
bad,  Deccan,  the  plans  for  which  are  now  under 
consideration.  Its  erection  will  begin  very  soon. 

iv.  Publication.  The  mission  presses  at  Luck- 
now, Calcutta  and  Madras,  have  prospered  during 
1911.  The  oldest  of  these,  the  Lucknow  Press,  is 
advantaged  in  having  a large  Christian  community 
of  Hindi  and  Hindustani  speaking  peopleto  patronize 
it.  Hence  its  finances  are  easier  and  its  general 
condition  more  satisfactory  than  either  of  the  others, 
from  the  missionary  point  of  view.  The  other 
presses  are  not  so  highly  favoured  in  the  respect 
indicated,  and  as  the  Board  of  Foreign  Missions 
has  never  felt  able  to  subsidize  them  to  any  extent, 
they  are  obliged  to  depend  very  largely  on  the 
commercial  work  they  secure  from  outside.  Their 
ambition  and  desire  is  to  do  vastly  more  in  the 
direction  of  purely  religious  publication  ; but  they 
are  more  or  less  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  for  this 
laudable  purpose.  During  the  year  a new  and 
commodious  building  has  been  added  to  the  premises 
of  the  Madras  Publishing  House,  affording  much 
needed  facilities  for  carrying  on  its  extensive  work 
in  the  various  languages  of  South  India. 

v.  Industrial,  or  Industrio-Educational  Work,  as  it 
is  coming  to  be  called,  has  fairly  held  its  own  in  our 
mission  during  1911.  No  marked  development  can 
be  recorded.  The  best  equipped  institution  of  this 
class  is  at  Kolar,  Mysore,  the  next  in  importance 
being  located  at  Nadiad,  Gujarat.  Useful  industrial 
work  has  been  carried  on  at  various  centres — 
Cawnpore,  Shahjahanpore,  Ajmer,  Phalera,  Aligarh, 
and  Narsinghpur — and  in  some  stations  less  preten- 
tious attempts  at  mechanical  training  and  farming 
and  gardening  have  yielded  good  results.  Here  again 
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the  lack  of  adequate  funds  to  place  these  institutions 
on  a proper  basis,  and  to  secure  for  them  a healthy 
development,  has  been  keenly  felt.  The  belief  is 
gaining  ground  in  our  mission  that  all  pupils  in 
boarding  schools  and  orphanages  should  be  required 
to  undergo  some  training  in  industrial  or  mechanical 
work,  no  matter  what  their  future  spheres  of  service 
maybe.  The  question  is  an  intensely  practical  one 
and  will  have  to  be  taken  up  in  real  earnest  at  no 
distant  day. 


16.  The  Disciples  oi  Christ  Mission 

BY  THE  REV.  O.  J,  GRAINGER.  JABALPUR 

The  Disciples  of  Christ  of  America  and  Australia 
maintain  fourteen  mission  stations  in  India.  A 
number  of  Disciples  churches  in  England  co-operate 
in  this  work.  In  these  stations  the  usual  kinds  of 
missionary  activity  are  carried  on.  The  mission 
staff  consists  of  sixty-three  missionaries  of  whom 
six  are  on  furlough.  A disappointing  feature  of 
our  work  in  1911  was  the  loss  through  death  and 
resignation  of  a number  of  missionaries.  This 
made  it  impossible  to  enlarge  the  work  as  had  been 
desired. 

In  the  year  under  review  there  has  been  a steady 
development  along  almost  every  line  of  activity. 
The  number  of  conversions  and  additions  to  our 
Indian  churches  shows  a decrease  from  last  year’s 
numbers  ; yet  the  evangelists  report  an  interest  in 
the  gospel  never  before  experienced  and  an  un- 
precedented sale  of  Christian  literature.  Lack  of 
workers  has  made  it  impossible  to  carry  on  zanana 
work  in  two  of  our  stations.  It  has  gone  on  as 
usual  in  the  other  stations. 

The  popularity  of  our  mission  hospitals  and  dis- 
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pensaries  continues.  There  were  during  the  year 
125,000  treatments.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  make 
these  hospitals  still  more  effective  in  implanting 
gospel  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  or- 
phanages are  naturally  decreasing  in  the  number 
of  inmates.  There  are  four  orphanages,  one  for 
boys  and  three  for  girls.  There  is  an  industrial 
school  in  connexion  with  the  boys’  orphanage. 
There  is  a gratifying  development  in  the  quality  of 
the  work  done  in  this  school.  Plans  are  being 
laid  for  the  further  development  of  this  work. 

There  has  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  day  schools ; but  in  many  instances 
this  increase  has  been  limited  by  the  capacity  of 
the  school  buildings. 

In  literary  work  the  mission  press  has  published, 
among  other  things,  a weekly  paper,  The  Chris- 
tian Sahayak,  in  Hindi.  This  paper  is  steadily 
increasing  its  subscription  list  and  is  well  received 
by  the  Indian  Christians. 

The  Bible  College  at  Jabalpur  has  had  the  usual 
number  of  students.  One  young  man  graduated. 
Others  would  have  graduated  but  the  course  was 
lengthened  from  three  to  four  years  thus  keeping 
several  students  a year  longer.  For  the  training  of 
Christian  teachers,  arrangements  were  made  for  men 
to  attend  the  Government  Normal  School  and  at  the 
same  time  take  Bible  training  in  the  Bible  College. 
The  normal  school  for  girls  is  conducted  by  the 
mission  at  Bilaspur.  The  continued  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  trained  Indian  workers  is  a gratify- 
ing feature  of  the  year’s  work. 

Our  Indian  Churches  are  growing  and  developing. 
Their  interest  is  growing  in  their  own  missionary 
society  which  has  now  one  station  with  four  work- 
ers. They  have  at  this  station  baptized  their  first 
converts. 
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17.  The  Salvation  Army  in  India  and 
Ceylon 

BY  COMMISSIONER  F.  BOOTH  TUCKER 

The  work  of  the  Salvation  Army  may  be  divided 
into  two  main  branches,  namely,  the  Spiritual  and 
the  Social.  Each  of  these  may  again  be  divided 
into  numerous  branches  under  leaders  who  are  res- 
ponsible for  their  development  and  organization. 
The  general  progress  made  during  1911  has  been 
of  a very  cheering  and  satisfactory  character. 
Fields  that  have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  ‘ hard  ’ 
and  comparatively  fruitless  have  become  ‘ soft  ’ and 
responsive.  On  all  sides  the  Macedonian  cry  may 
be  heard,  ‘ Come  over  and  help  us  ! ’ Our  difficulty 
has  been  to  take  advantage  of  the  countless  open 
doors  of  opportunity  which  surround  us. 

The  following  comparative  figures  for  the  end 
of  1909  and  1911  will  give  some  little  idea  of  some 
of  the  advances  made  during  this  period  : — 


1909 

1911 

Increase 

European  officers 

180 

207 

27 

Indian  officers  and  teachers 

2,081 

2,285 

204 

Total  staff  of  workers 

2,261 

2,492 

231 

Central  stations 

777 

872 

95 

Out-stations 

1,768 

1,903 

135 

Social  institutions 

50 

120 

70 

The  work  is  established  in  thirteen  different 
countries  and  provinces,  where  twelve  languages 
are  spoken,  and  seven  territories  organized,  namely: 
Gujarat  and  Bombay,  with  headquarters  in  Bom- 
bay; Maratha  with  headquarters  in  Poona, 
Punjab  with  headquarters  in  Lahore;  United 
Provinces  with  headquarters  in  Bareilly ; Cal- 
cutta, Madras  and  Telugus  with  headquarters  in 
Madras;  South  India  with  headquarters  in  Na- 
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gercoil ; Ceylon  with  headquarters  in  Colombo. 
Our  general  headquarters  in  Simla  directs  the 
operations  throughout  the  whole  of  India  and 
Ceylon. 

Our  best  and  most  successful  work  is  in  the  vil- 
lages. In  districts  where  we  are  well  known  and 
have  been  working  for  upwards  of  twenty  years,  it 
is  no  unusual  thing  for  entire  villages  to  come  over 
to  us,  inviting  us  to  destroy  their  temples  and 
altars.  In  several  others,  where  a portion  of  the 
village  has  held  out  for  years,  the  remaining  sections 
have  come  over  to  us  during  the  past  year. 

While  the  great  majority  of  our  converts  belong 
to  the  depressed  classes,  our  special  melas  are 
largely  attended  by  caste  Hindus  and  Muham- 
madans, who  often  outnumber  our  own  people,  al- 
though usually  sitting  apart  from  them.  Crowds 
of  from  1,000  to  15,000  attend  these  nightly  ‘ cam- 
paigns ’,  and  it  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  from  100 
to  300  persons  come  forward  at  the  close  of  the 
meeting  to  profess  Christ. 

One  most  encouraging  feature  of  the  work  during 
the  last  year  has  been  the  wonderful  out-pouring 
of  the  spirit  of  prayer  in  many  different  localities. 
Our  Educational  Secretary  writes  as  follows  in  a 
recent  letter : — 

‘In  the  four  village  centres  visited  100  souls 
came  forward.  All  appeared  to  be  most  sincere; 
some  were  most  touching.  At  Upuratla  the  meet- 
ing was  a beautiful  sight.  Held  in  the  open  field 
adjoining  the  village,  in  the  light  of  the  full  moon, 
it  was  attended  by  fully  1,000  souls.  They  hung 
upon  every  word  with  breathless  interest,  and  at 
the  close  twenty-five  came  forward.  Such  were 
the  praying  power  of  the  soldiers,  and  consequent 
influence  in  the  meeting,  that  it  was  with  difficulty 
we  closed  up  at  11 '15  p.  m.’ 
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The  sincerity  of  the  converts  is  proved  (1)  by  the 
severe  persecution  which  they  are  frequently  called 
upon  to  endure ; (2)  by  the  wonderful  change  in 
their  lives  and  surroundings,  the  contrast  between 
their  own  and  adjoining  villages  being  remarkable  ; 
(3)  by  the  cheerful  way  in  which  they  contribute 
to  the  support  of  the  work. 

Here  is  a village  which  last  year  contributed  re- 
gularly Rs  2 per  month  towards  their  expenses, 
Rs  30  towards  the  annual  self-denial  appeal  and 
Rs  60  for  harvest  festival.  A pretty  story  is  told 
regarding  the  last  of  these  events.  Headquarters 
had  suggested  a ‘target’  of  Rs  20  for  them  to  aim 
at.  The  captain  in  charge  suggested  to  the 
Jamadars  that  the  target  should  be  increased  to 
Rs  40,  to  which  they  replied  that  it  ought  to  be 
Rs  50.  When  the  effort  was  made  it  realized 
Rs  60. 

The  same  village  has  formed  a mutual  help-one- 
another  loan  association  into  which  they  place  the 
money  formerly  wasted  in  drunken  orgies.  Already 
the  fund  amounts  to  Rs  100. 

Self-support  is  a special  feature  of  our  work,  and 
already  a considerable  number  of  our  societies  and 
institutions  are  able  to  support  themselves  without 
outside  help  from  Europe.  Including  the  income 
from  industries  and  agriculture  and  from  all 
sources  raised  in  India,  we  are  now  able  to  raise 
about  one  rupee  in  India  and  Ceylon  for  every 
rupee  received  from  England. 

Apart  from  our  spiritual  work,  we  have  estab- 
lished the  following  medical,  educational,  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  institutions  : — 

Two  hospitals  and  six  dispensaries  with  1,257  in- 
patients, 19,691  out-patients,  and  20,392  repeat 
cases  during  1911.  (A  third  hospital  is  being 
built). 
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Twenty-one  industrial  boarding  schools  with  eight 
hundred  and  fourteen  children. 

Four  hundred  and  thirty-five  day  schools  with 
9,918  children. 

Five  Farm  Colonies  with  1,400  acres  of  land. 
(Another  is  being  placed  under  our  management 
with  about  22,000  acres  and  seven  hundred 
settlers). 

Seventeen  weaving  schools  with  about  one 
hundred  and  fifty  looms. 

Four  silk  schools  for  rearing  silkworms  and 
reeling  silk. 

Four  carpentries. 

Eleven  settlements  for  criminal  tribes  accom- 
modating about  2,300  men,  women  and  children. 

Four  rescue  homes  accommodating  about  one 
hundred  fallen  girls. 

One  industrial  home  for  stranded  Europeans. 

Two  civil,  naval  and  military  homes. 

One  central  bank  and  about  twenty  village 
banks  and  benevolent  buniyas. 


18.  University  Brotherhood  Missions 

BY  THE  REV.  C.  F.  ANDREWS,  M.A.,  DELHI 

The  University  Brotherhood  Missions  in  India, 
Burma  and  Ceylon  are  as  follows : The  Cambridge 
Mission  in  Delhi;  The  Oxford  Mission  in  Calcutta; 
The  Dublin  Mission  in  Chota  Nagpur;  The  Win- 
chester Brotherhood  in  Mandalay ; The  S.  P.  G. 
Brotherhood  in  Cawnpore. 

In  addition  to  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Society 
of  St.  John  the  Evangelist  (The  Cowley  Fathers) 
working  in  Poona  and  Bombay,  and  the  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Hostel  Educational  Mission  working 
at  Allahabad — though  the  latter  has  not  been  made 
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strictly  into  a brotherhood  and  the  former  is  in 
origin  a monastic  order. 

The  brotherhood  ideal  is  that  of  mutual  help  and 
support  in  devotion  and  work,  and  simplicity  of 
life  on  the  part  of  those  who  remain  unmarried 
in  the  mission  field.  Generally  speaking,  in  the 
Indian  brotherhood,  the  vow  of  celebacy  is  not 
taken ; but  it  is  understood  that  only  those  who  are 
unmarried  can  enter  or  remain  in  the  brother- 
hood. 

During  the  present  year  a new  edition  of  the 
Book  of  Prayers  and  Intercessions  called  Oremus 
was  published,  containing  a daily  service  of  inter- 
cession varied  each  day  so  as  to  cover  the  whole 
world  in  its  scope  in  the  course  of  each  week  as 
well  as  special  Indian  needs.  There  is  also  an 
evening  service  based  on  Compline.  This  book  has 
now  reached  its  fourth  edition  and  is  used  by  near- 
ly all  the  brotherhoods  and  also  by  many  of  the 
sisterhoods  in  India.  It  may  be  obtained  from  the 
S.  P.  G.  Mission  Press,  Cawnpore.  Its  use  has  now 
spread  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  brotherhoods 
(for  which  it  was  originally  drawn  up)  and  also  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Anglican  Missions.  It  is 
hoped  that  it  may  form  a type  for  missionary  inter- 
cessions generally  in  India,  and  be  in  God’s  Pro- 
vidence a means  of  furthering  that  Christian 
reunion  in  the  mission  field  for  which  we  all  long. 
The  revision  of  this  work  has  been  the  chief  event 
in  the  brotherhoods  during  the  current  year. 

The  Cambridge  Mission  Brotherhood,  which  was 
first  in  the  field,  owes  its  inception  to  the  Cambridge 
trio,  Westcott,  Lightfoot  and  Hort.  Dr.  Westcott 
may  be  regarded  as  the  originator  of  the  idea,  and 
he  gave  three  of  his  own  sons  to  the  different  bro- 
therhoods which  were  founded.  The  chief  sphere 
of  the  mission,  and  indeed  of  all  the  university 
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brotherhoods,  is  educational,  but  now  the  pastoral 
work  of  the  church  is  engrossing  an  almost  equal 
amount  of  work  and  effort. 

The  Oxford  Mission  is  distinguished  by  its  rule  of 
prayer  and  devotion.  In  the  house  in  Cornwallis 
Street,  Calcutta,  the  whole  of  the  forenoon  is  kept 
in  prayer  and  silence,  and  no  outside  work  is  under- 
taken until  that  primary  obligation  of  the  religious 
life  is  fulfilled.  The  same  may  be  said  to  apply 
generally  tc  the  Society  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist. 

The  Dublin  Mission  is  now  completing  its  great 
educational  centre,  called  St.  Columbia’s  College, 
Hazaribagh. 

The  Winchester  Brotherhood  is  the  youngest  of 
them  all.  It  also  is  developing  rapidly  higher 
educational  work  at  Mandalay. 

The  Cawnpore  Brotherhood  has  already  done 
much  by  its  printing  press  and  the  labour  of  its 
members  towards  the  study  of  indigenous  religious 
literature.  The  life  and  teaching  of  Kabir  has 
received  special  study,  and  a new  volume  has  been 
published  during  the  year  1911. 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Mission  Hostel  at 
Allahabad  has  completed  during  the  year  its  new 
buildings  which  have  doubled  its  educational 
work. 

One  feature  of  the  year  1911  has  been  the  increase 
of  ‘ short  service  men  ’ who  find  a special  home 
and  welcome  in  connexion  with  the  different  brother- 
hoods in  North  India. 

The  brotherhood  principle  is  still  rapidly  develop- 
ing, especially  in  North  India  and  it  may  be  expected 
that  more  than  one  new  brotherhood  mission  will 
be  founded  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  years. 

The  present  writer  is  not  aware  of  any  university 
brotherhood  missions,  definitely  formed  in  India, 
beyond  those  he  has  mentioned.  If  he  has  omitted 
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any,  he  would  apologize  to  the  mission  and  attempt 
to  remedy  the  defect  in  next  year’s  report. 


19.  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance 

HY  THE  REV  \V.  RAMSEY,  SECRETARY 

In  1838  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Ward  were  stationed 
in  Ellichpur,  Berar,  where  he  was  in  command  of 
the  troops  then  encamped  at  that  station. 

About  1870  Colonel  and  Mrs.  Oldham  spent  the 
Christmas  holidays  with  her  sister  who  was  then 
in  Ellichpur. 

They  were  much  moved  when  they  saw  the 
destitution  of  the  province  and  they  spent  New 
Year’s  day  in  prayer  that  God  would  speedily  send 
labourers  into  this  needy  portion  of  His  vineyard. 

A few  years  later  the  Rev.  Albert  Norton  was 
travelling  along  the  railway  preaching  to  English 
people,  when  in  some  way,  he  heard  of  the  Kurkus 
living  in  the  Satpura  Hills  in  the  northern  part 
of  the  province. 

Being  interested  in  the  aboriginal  tribes  he 
considered  this  the  call  of  God,  separated  himself 
from  the  mission  to  which  he  belonged  and  went  to 
Ellichpur,  which  is  considered  the  best  station 
from  which  to  reach  these  people. 

When  Mr.  Norton  returned  to  India  in  1877,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Fuller  (then  Miss  Frow)  accompanied  him. 
Mr.  Norton’s  health  again  failed  and  he  returned 
to  America,  taking  his  family  with  him.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Fuller  were  married  and  located  in  Akola. 

About  this  time  the  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance  of  New  York,  U.  S.  A.  were  sending  out 
missionaries  to  various  fields  and  they  sent  Miss 
Bates  and  later  Miss  Dawlly  to  this  field.  Most 
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of  them  had  received  invitations  to  join  other  work 
but  dared  not  be  disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision 
and  the  call  to  this  work  and  province.  In  1890 
God  definitely  led  Mrs.  Fuller  to  go  home,  in  a way 
that  left  no  doubt  that  He  was  leading.  A year 
later  Mr.  Fuller  followed  his  wife  to  the  home- 
land and  after  much  prayer  and  careful  considera- 
tion the  work,  as  it  then  stood  with  all  its  property 
was  incorporated  in  the  International  Missionary 
Alliance,  which  later  on  united  with  the  Christian 
Alliance  and  is  now  carried  on  under  the  name  of 
the  Christian  and  Missionary  Alliance. 

Since  then  various  parties  of  missionaries  have 
been  sent  out  from  America,  so  that  now  the  mis- 
sion has  over  sixty  missionaries  on  the  field  and 
fifteen  at  home  on  furlough.  It  has  seven  stations, 
two  orphanages,  an  industrial  workshop  and  a 
training  school  for  Bible-women  and  teachers,  in 
Berar  ; five  stations  and  a training  school  for  young 
men  in  Khandesh,  eight  stations  and  two  orphan- 
ages in  Gujerat,  and  headquarters  in  Bombay. 

In  Berar  and  Khandesh  its  Indian  Christian  com- 
munity numbers  over  450  exclusive  of  children, 
with  twenty-six  catechists  and  nineteen  Bible- 
women  ; in  Gujerat  it  has  a membership  of  782  with 
thirty-seven  catechists  and  three  Bible-women. 
From  the  first,  the  mission  has  been  strictly  inter- 
denominational and  unsectarian,  seeking  to  unite 
all  classes  of  Christians  in  the  work  of  spreading 
the  gospel  among  the  heathen. 

It  is  also  a faith  mission,  every  missionary  being 
committed  to  a life  of  faith  in  God  for  his  personal 
support  and  for  his  work.  The  Home  Board  is 
only  pledged  to  send  to  the  various  fields  what  they 
receive,  no  debt  is  to  be  incurred. 
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DIRECTORY 


of 

Protestant 

Missionary  Societies 
and  Missionaries 


American  and  Canadian 
Societies 

AMERICAN  BAPTIST  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


ASSAM  MISSION 
Secretary  : Rev.  A.  Judson 
Tuttle,  M.A.,  Gauhati,  Assam 

Gauhati,  Assam 

Rev.  A.  E.  Stephen 

Mrs.  Stephen 

Rev.  A.  J.  Tuttle,  M.a. 

Mrs.  Tuttle 
Rev.  G.  R.  Kampfer 
Mrs.  Kampfer 
Miss  E.  Marie  Holmes 
Miss  Isabel  Wilson 

Gaolpara,  Assam 

Rev.  A.  C.  Bowers 
Mrs.  Bowers 

Golaghat,  Assam 

Rev.  J.  M.  Carvell 
Mrs.  Carvell 
Rev.  0.  L.  Swanson 
Mrs.  Swanson 

Impur,  Naga  Hills,  Assam 

Rev.  R.  B.  Longwell 
Mrs.  Longwell 
Rev.  J.  R.  Bailey,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Bailey 

Jorhat,  Assam 

Rev.  S.  A.  D.  Boggs,  B.A. 
Rev.  C.  H.  Tilden 

Kohima,  Assam 

Rev.  S.  W.  Rivenburg,  M.D. 
Mrs.  Rivenburg 


North  Lakhimpur,  Assam 

Rev.  John  Firth 
Mrs.  Firth 

Nowgong,  Assam 

Rev.  P.  H.  Moore,  M.A. 
Mrs.  Moore 
Miss  Anna  E.  Long 
Miss  Florence  Doe 

Sadiya,  Assam 

Rev.  L.  W.  B.  Jackman 
Mrs.  Jackman 
Rev.  H.  W.  Kirby,  M.D. 
Mrs.  Kirby 

Sibsagar,  Assam 

Rev.  Joseph  Paul 
Rev.  C.  E.  Petrick 
Mrs.  Petrick 

Tura,  Assam 

Rev.  M.  C.  Mason,  D.D. 
Mrs.  Mason 

Rev.  E.  G.  Phillips,  D.D. 

Mrs.  Phillips 

Rev.  G.  G.  Crozier,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Crozier 

Rev.  F.  W.  Harding 

Mrs.  Harding 

Rev.  W.  Dring 

Mrs.  Dring 

Rev.  W.  C.  Mason 

Mrs.  Mason 

Miss  E.  C.  Bond 

Miss  L.  M.  Holbrook 

Miss  N.  A.  Robb 
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Tikta,  Mt  Kampur  P.  O., 
Assam 

Rev.  P.  E.  Moore 
Mrs.  Moore 

Ukhrul,  Assam 

Rev.  Wm.  Pettigrew 
Mrs.  Pettigrew 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  A.  S.  Gurney 
BURMA  MISSION 

Secretary  : Rev.  A.  C.Darrow, 
Moulmein 

Bassein 

Rev.  W.  L.  Soper 
Mrs.  Soper 

Miss  Frances  E.  Crooks 
Rev.  C.  A.  Nichols,  D.D. 

Mrs.  Nichols 

Rev.  L.  W.  Cronkhite,  D.D. 
Miss  Victoria  Mitchell 
Miss  G.  L.  Pennington 

Bhamo 

Rev.  W.  H.  Roberts,  D.D. 
Mrs.  Roberts 
Miss  Stella  T.  Ragon 
Rev.  L.  W.  Spring 
Mrs.  Spring 
Miss  B.  W.  Clark 

Haka 

Rev.  J.  H.  Cope 
Mrs.  Cope 

J.  G.  Woodin,  Esq.,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Woodin 

Henzada 

Rev.  J.  E.  Commings,  D.D. 
Mrs.  Commings 
Miss  Julia  H.  Stickney 
Rev.  A.C.  Pelps 
Mrs.  Pelps 

Miss  Esther  W.  Lindberg 

Hsipaw 

Rev.  W.  W.  Cochrane 


Insein 

Rev.  D.A.  W.  Smith,  D.D. 
Mrs.  Smith 
Miss  A.  M.  Smith 
Rev.  John  McGuire 
Rev.  W.  F.  Thomas,  D.D. 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Thomas 
Miss  Harriet  Phinney 
Miss  Ruth  W.  Ranney 
Kengting 
Rev.  W.  M.  Young 
Mrs.  Young 

Rev.  Robert  Harper,  M.D:. 

Loikaw 

Rev.  T.  Johnson,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Johnson 
Mandalay 

Rev.  S.R.  McCurdy 
Mrs.  McCurdy 
Miss  Julia  E.  Parrot 
Miss  Mary  L.  Parish 
Rev.  C.  L.  Davenport 
Mrs.  Davenport,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Sara  G.  Phillips 
Maubin 

Rev.  C.  E.  Chaney 
Miss  Elizabeth  Lawrence 
Miss  Carrie  E.  Putnam 

Meiktila 

Rev.  H.  E.  Dudley 
Mrs.  Dudley 
Moulmein 
Rev.  W.  E.  Wiatt 
Mrs.  Wiatt 

Miss  Elsie  M.  Northup 
Miss  A.  Whitehead 
Miss  Helen  M.  Good 
Rev.  Walter  Bushell 
Miss  Nellie  E.  Lucas 
Rev.  A.  C.  Darrow 
Mrs.  Darrow 
Miss  Annie  L.  Prince 
Miss  E.  J.  Taylor 
Myiugyan 

Rev.  E.  Tribolet 
Mrs.  Tribolet 
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Myitkyine 

Rev.  G.  J.  Geis 
Mrs.  Geis 

Namkham 

Rev.  Ola  Hanson,  LITT.  D. 

Pegu 

Rev.  M.  C.  Parish 
Mrs.  Parish 

Prome 

Rev.  E.  B.  Roach 

Mrs.  Roach 

Miss  Flora  E.  Ayers 

Pyinmana 

Rev.  L.  H.  Mosier 

Mrs.  Mosier 

Miss  Annie  M.  Lemon 

Pyapon 

Rev.  H.  P.  Cochrane 
Mrs.  Cochrane 

Rangoon 

Prof.  E.  W.  Kelley,  PH.  D. 

Prof.  David  Gilmore 

Prof.  J.  F.  Smith 

Prof.  Wallace  St.  John 

Mrs.  St.  John 

Prof.  H.  E.  Salford 

Mrs.  Safford 

Prof.  F.  Clyde  Herod 

Mrs.  Herod 

Prof.  R.  L.  Howard 

Mrs.  Howard 

Prof.  F.  H.  Knollin 

Mrs.  Knollin 

Miss  J.  E.  Parrott 

Mr.  F.  D.  Phinney 

Mrs.  Phinney 

Mr.  J.  B.  Money 

Mrs.  Money 

Mr.  S.  E.  Miner 

Mrs.  Miner 

Miss  Frieda  Peter 

Miss  W.  W.  Ranney 

Rev.  H.  H.  Tilbe,  PH.D. 

Miss  Katherine  F.  Evans 

Miss  Lillian  Eastman 


Miss  Mary  L.  R.  Riggs 
Miss  M.  M.  Sutherland 
Mrs.  Mary  M.  Rose 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Vinton 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Armstrong 
Miss  K.  W.  Armstrong 
Rev.  Ernest  Grigg 
Mrs.  Grigg 

Sandoway 

Rev.  S.  C.  Sonnichsen 
Mrs.  Sonnichsen 
Miss  Helen  E.  Bissell 
Miss  Rose  P.  Lewis 

Shwegyin 

Rev.  E.  N.  Harris 
Miss  Hattie  V.  Petheram 
Miss  Eva  R.  Price 
Mrs.  W.  I.  Price 
Taunggyi 

A.  H.  Henderson,  Esq.,  M.D. 
Mrs.  Henderson 
Mrs.  H.  W.  Hancock 
Tavoy 

Rev.  M.  L.  Streeter 
Mrs.  Streeter 
Rev.  B.  P.  Cross 
Miss  E.  Edna  Scott 
Tharrawady 

Miss  Sarah  J.  Higby 
Miss  C.  L.  Johnson 
Rev.  H.  I.  Marshall 
Mrs.  Marshall 

Taungoo 

Rev.  L.  B.  Rogers 
Mrs.  Rogers 

Rev.  F.  H.  Eveleth,  Esq.,  D.D. 

Mrs.  Eveleth 

Mrs.  H.  W.  Mix 

Rev.  A.  V.  B.  Crumb 

Mrs.  Crumb 

Mrs.  E.  B.  Cross 

Miss  Harriet  N.  Eastman 

Miss  L.  L.  Austin 

Rev.  W.  H.  S.  Hascall 

Mrs.  Hascall 
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Thayetmyo 

Rev.  E.  C.  Condict 
Mrs.  Condict 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Mrs.  David  Gilmore 
Miss  Thora  M.  Thompson 
Prof.  L.  E.  Hicks,  PH.D. 

Mrs.  Hicks 

Rev.  S.  R.  Vinton 

Mrs.  Vinton 

Rev.  A.  E.  Seagrave 

Mrs.  Seagrave 

Rev.  W.  F.  Armstrong,  D.D. 

Mrs.  E.  W.  Kelly,  M.D. 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Tilbe 
Miss  Julia  Croft 
Miss  A.  E.  Fredrickson 
Mrs.  Ida  B.  Elliott 
Mrs.  John  McGuine 
Mrs.  E.  O.  Stevens 
Miss  Lisbeth  B.  Hughes 
Mrs.  Walter  Bushell 
Miss  Stella  S.  Hartford 
Rev.  A.  J.  Weeks 
Mrs.  Weeks 
Miss  Clara  B.  Tingley 
Mrs.  L.  W.  Cronkhite 
Miss  Lowise  E.  Tschirch 
Miss  Alta  O.  Ragon 
Miss  Augusta  H.  Peck 
Mrs.  Alowzo  Bunker 
Rev.  C.  H.  Heptonstall 
Mrs.  Heptonstall 
Miss  M.  M.  Larsh 
Mrs.  E.  N.  Harris 
Miss  Harriet  E.  Hawke 
Mrs.  E.  B.  Roach 
Rev.  J.  T.  Latta 
Mrs.  Latta 
Miss  Eva  C.  Stark 
Miss  Naomi  Garton,  M.D. 
Miss  Minnie  B.  Pound 
Rev.  S.  E.  Samuelson 
Mrs.  Samuelson 
Miss  Sarah  R.  Slater 
Miss  Zillah  A.  Bunn 
Mrs.  H.  W.  B.  Joorman 


G.  R.  Dye,  Esq.,  PH.D. 

Mrs.  Dye 

Miss  Bertha  E.  Davis 
Mrs.  B.  P.  Cross 
Miss  V.  R.  Peterson 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Cochrane 
Rev.  H.  C.  Gibbens,  M.D. 
Mrs.  Gibbens 
Rev.  J.  Francis  Ingram 
Mrs.  Ingram 
Mrs.  Ola  Hanson 
Mrs.  A.  E.  Carson 
Rev.  E.  H.  East,  M.D. 

Mrs.  East 

Rev.  C.  B.  Antisdel 

Mrs.  Antisdel 

Mrs.  Robert  Harper 

Miss  Mary  B.  Antisdel 

Miss  Emily  H.  Payne 

TELUGU 

Secretary  : Rev.  W.  T.  Elmore , 
Ramapatnam,  Nellore 

Allur,  Nellore 

Rev.  W.  S.  Davis 
Mrs.  Davis 

Atmakur,  Nellore 

Bapatla,  Guntur 

Rev.  G.  N.  Thomssen 
Mrs.  Thomssen 
Cumbutn,  Kurnool 
Rev.  B.  J.  Rockwood 
Mrs.  Rockwood 
Donokonda,  Nellore 
Rev.  J.  A.  Curtis 
Mrs.  Curtis 
Gurzalla,  Guntur 
Rev.  E.  0.  Schugren 
Mrs.  Schugren 
Gudval,  Deccan 
Rev,  J.  G.  & Mrs.  Huizinga 
Hana  Momondak,  Deccan 
Rev.  J.  S.  Timpany,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Timpany 

Rev.  Charles  Rutherford 
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Jangaon,  Deccan 
Rev.  H.  Unruh 
Mrs.  Unruh 

Kanigiri,  Nellore 

Rev.  G.  H.  Brock 

Kandukuru,  Nellore 

Rev.  Wheeler  Boggess 
Mrs.  Boggess 
Kavali,  Nellore 
Rev.  E.  Bullard 
Mrs.  Bullard 
Miss  Sarah  R.  Bustard 
Miss  E.  Grace  Bullard 

Kurnool 

Rev.  W.  A.  Stanton,  D.D. 
Mrs.  Stanton 

Rev.  Henry  Huizinga,  PH.D. 
Mrs.  H.  Huizinga 

Madras 

Rev.  F.  H.  Levering 
Mrs.  Levering 
Miss  Lilian  V.  Wagner 
Miss  Bessie  E.  Harvey 
Madira,  Deccan 
Rev.  W.  J.  Longley 
Mrs.  Longley 
Markapur,  Kurnool 
Rev.  C.  R.  Marsh 
Mrs.  Marsh 
Nalgonda,  Deccan 

Miss  L.  A.  Benjamin,  M.D. 
Rev.  F.  Wiens 
Mrs.  Wiens 
Nandyal,  Kurnool 
Rev.  S.  W.  Stenger 
Mrs.  Stenger 
Narasaraupett,  Guntur 
Rev.  E.  E.  Silliman 
Miss  Anna  M.  Linker 
Miss  Mary  M.  Kurtz 
Miss  Lilian  Bishop 
Nellore 

Rev.  D.  Downie,  D.D. 


Mrs.  Downie 

Miss  Kathrine  Darmstadt 

Miss  Frances  Tencate 

Miss  Anna  Degenring,  M.D. 

Miss  A.  L.  Boggs 

Rev.  J.  W.  Stenger,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Stenger 

Miss  Ella  Draper 

Miss  M.  Moran 

Rev.  L.  C.  Smith 

Mrs.  Smith 

Miss  M.  E.  Farber,  M.D. 
Miss  L.  M.  Dounton,  M.D. 

Ongole,  Guntur 

Miss  Sarah  Kelly 
Miss  A.  E.  Dessa 
Prof.  L.  E.  Martin 
Rev.  J.  M.  Baker 
Mrs.  Baker 

Miss  Bertha  M.  Evans 
Miss  L.  H.  Booker 

Palmur,  Deccan 

Rev.  E Chute 
Mrs.  Chute 

Podili,  Nellore 

Rev.  A.  H.  Curtis 
Mrs.  Curtis 

Ramapatnam,  Nellore 

Rev.  J.  Heinrichs 
Mrs.  Heinrichs 
Rev.  W.  T.  Elmore 
Mrs.  Elmore 
Miss  Florence  Rorer 

Sattenapalle,  Guntur 

Rev.  W.  E.  Boggs 
Mrs.  Boggs 

Secunderabad,  Deccan 

Miss  K.  M.  French 
Miss  M.  E.  Morrow 
Rev.  A.  M.  Boggs 
Mrs.  Boggs 

Sooriapet,  Deccan 

Rev.  A.  J.  and  Mrs.  Hubert 
Miss  Anna  Peters 
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Udayagiri,  Nellore 

Rev.  F.  W.  Stait 
Vinukonda,  Guntur 

Rev.  J.  and  Mrs.  Dussman 
Miss  D.  Whittaker 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  W.  R.  and  Mrs.  Manley 
Rev.  J .and  Mrs.  Newcomb 
Mrs.  E.  E.  Silliman 


Mrs.  G.  H.  Brock 

Rev.  W.  C.  and  Mrs.  Owen 

Rev.  F.  and  Mrs.  Kurtz 

Rev.  W.  L.  Ferguson,  D.D. 

Mrs.  Ferguson 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Stait,  M.D. 

Muss  Katherine  Gerow 
Rev.  S.  D.  and  Mrs.  Bawden. 
Miss  A.  S.  Magilton 
Miss  B.  Rothermal 


AMERICAN  CONFERENCE  OF  FREE  BAPTISTS 

Secretary  : Rev.  H.  E.  Wyman,  Midnapur 


Balaspore 

Miss  E.  E.  Barnes 
Rev.  G.H.  Hamlen 
Mrs.  Hamlen 
Miss  Amy  Cox 
Miss  Sadie  Gowan 
Mrs.  S.  M.  Ager 
Rev.  H.  I.  Frost 
Mrs.  Frost 

Miss  Mary  Bacheler,  M.D. 

Hatigarh,  Balasore 

Miss  E.  M.  Butts 
Rev.  C.  A.  Collett 
Mrs.  Collett 


AMERICAN  BOARD  OF 
FOREIGN 

MADURA  MISSION 

Secretary : Rev.  John  S.  Chan- 
dler, M.A.,  Madura 

Arupukottai,  Ramnad  Dist. 

Rev.  F.  E.  Jeffery,  M.A. 

Mrs.  Jeffery,  B.  Sc. 

Miss  C.  S.  Quickenden 

Batlagunda,  Madura  Dist. 

Rev.  B.  V.  Mathews,  B.A., 
LL.B. 

Mrs.  Mathews 


Lallgarh,  Midnapur 

Rev.  A.  L.  Kennan,  M.D. 
Mrs.  R.  Kennan 

Midnapur 

Mrs.  J.  P.  Burkholder 
ON  FURLOUGH 

Muss  L.  C.  Coombs 
Rev.  H.  R.  Murphy 
Mrs.  E.  G.  Murphy 
Rev.  J.  H.  Oxrieder 
Mrs.  Carrie  M.  F.  Oxrieder 
Rev.  H.  E.  Wyman 
Mrs.  G.  M.  Wyman 
Miss  C.  V.  Goodrick 

COMMISSIONERS  FOR 
MISSIONS 

Dindigul,  Madura  District 

Rev.  J.  C.  Perkins 
Mrs.  Perkins 

Karrmti 

Rev.  L.  C.  Powers,  B.A. 

Kodaikanal,  Madura  Dist. 

Rev.  J.  E.  Tracy,  D.D. 

Mrs.  Tracy 

Madura 

Rev.  J.  S.  Chandler,  M.A. 
MLrs.  Chandler,  B.A. 
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Miss  G.  E.  Chandler 
Miss  Gwen  M.  Jones,  B.A. 
Miss  H.  E.  Parker,  M.D. 

Miss  L.  Cronier 

Miss  M.  M.  Root 

Mr.  John  W.  Stanley,  B.A. 

Dr.  Katherine  B.  Scott,  B.A, 

Miss  Eva  M.  Swift 

Rev.  F.  Van  Allen,  M.D. 

Rev.  W.  W.  Wallace,  M.A. 
Mrs.  Wallace 
Rev.  W.  M.  Zumbro,  M.A. 
Mrs.  Zumbro 

Manamadura,  R a m n a d 
Dist. 

Rev.  C.  Stanley  Vaughan 
Mrs.  Vaughan 
Pasumalai,  Madura  Dist. 
Rev.  J.  X.  Miller,  M.A. 

Mrs.  Miller 

Rev.  J.  P.  Jones,  D.D. 

Mrs.  Jones 

Mr.  James  H.  Lawson,  B.A. 
Mrs.  Lawson,  B.A. 

T irumangalam 

Rev.  J.  J.  Banninga,  M.A. 
Mrs.  Banninga 

Bangalore  Theological  Col- 
lege 

Rev.  D.  S.  Herrick,  M.A. 

FURLOUGH 

Rev.  H.  C.  Hazen,  M.A. 

Rev.  E.  P.  Holton,  M.A. 

Mrs.  Holton 

Mrs.  Herrick 

Miss  M.  T.  Noyes,  B.A. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Elwood,  M.A. 
Mrs.  Elwood 

CEYLON 

Secretary  : Rev.  T.  B.  Scott, 
B.A.,  M.D..  Uduvil , Manepay 

Inuville 

Miss  Isabella  H.  Curr,  L.R. 
C.P.  & S. 


Tellippalai: 

Rev.  James  Hi  Dickson 
Mrs.  Dickson 

Udupiddi 

Arthur  A.  Ward,  B.A. 

Mrs.  Ward,  B.A. 

Uduvil 

Rev.  Thomas  B.  Scott,  B.A., 
M.B. 

Mrs.  Scott,  M.D. 

Miss  Susan  R.  Howland 
Miss  Lula  Bookwalter,  B.A. 
Miss  Anna  Haffmann 
Vaddukkoddai 
Rev.  Gibs  G.  Brown,  M.A. 
Mrs.  Brown,  M.A. 

ON  FURLOUGH 

W.  G.  Hitchcock,  M.A. 

Mrs.  Hitchcock 

Harry  0.  York,  B.A.,  PH.D. 

Mrs.  York 

MARATHI  MISSION 
Secretary  : Rev.  William  Ha- 
zen, Byculla , Bombay 

Ahmednagar 

Rev.  H.  G.  Bissell,  M.A.,B.D. 
Mrs.  Bissell 

Miss  Clara  H.  Bruce,  B.A. 
Charles  H.  Burr,  M.A. 

Mrs.  Burr 

David  C.  Churchill,  D.C., 
B.SC. 

Mrs.  Churchill,  B.A. 

Rev.  Alden  H.  Clark 
Mrs.  Clark 

Rev.  Henry  Fairbank,  B.A., 
B.D. 

Mrs.  Fairbank 
Miss  Gertrude  Harris 
Rev.  R.  A.  Hume,  D.D. 

Mrs.  Hume 

Miss  Ruth  P.  Hume,  M.D. 

Miss  E.  Johnson 

Miss  M.  E.  Stephenson,  M.D* 
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Byculla,  Bombay 

Rev.  Wm.  Hazen,  M.A. 
Mrs.  Hazen 
Miss  A.  L.  Millard 
Miss  E.  A.  Reeve 
Miss  R.  E.  Coan 
Rev.  R.  E.  Hume,  PH.  D. 
Mrs.  Hume 

Satara 

Mrs.  Hannah  Hume  Lee 
Miss  B.  Nugent 

Sholapur 

Rev.  L.  S.  Gates,  B.A. 
Mrs.  Gates 
Rev.  A.  A.  McBride 
Mrs.  McBride 
Miss  L.  M.  Wheeler 
Miss  Mary  B.  Harding 


Sirur 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Winsor 
Vadala,  via  Vambori 
Rev.  Edward  Fairbank 
Mrs.  Fairbank 
Rev.  Edward  W.  Felt 
Wai,  Satara  District 
Lester  H.  Beals,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Beals,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Sibley 
Miss  J.  P.  Gordon 
ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  Wm.  O.  Ballantine,  M.D. 
Mrs.  Ballantine 
Miss  E.  R.  Bissell 
Mrs.  H.  P.  Bruce 
Miss  E.  B.  Fowler 
Miss  Edith  Gates 


CANADIAN  BAPTIST  MISSION 

Secretary  : Rev.  W.  V.  Higgins,  Waltair  R.  S. 


Bimlipatam,  Vizagapatam 

Rev.  & Mrs.  R.  E.  Gullison 
Miss  Ida  Newcombe 

Bobili 

Rev.  & Mrs.  M.  L.  Orchard 
Mrs.  G.  Churchill 
Miss  B.  Churchill 
Chicacole,  Ganjam 

Rev.  & Mrs.  I.  C.  Archibald 
Miss  M.  E.  Archibald,  M.A. 
Palkonda 

Rev.  & Mrs.  I.  C.  Hardey 
Miss  W.  Eaton 
Miss  B.  Mould 
Parlakimedi,  Ganjam 
Rev.  & Mrs  J.  A.  Glendin- 
ning,  m.a. 

Miss  M.  Harrison 
Miss  E.  Gause 

Rayagedda,  Vizagapatam 

Rev.  & Mrs.W.  S.  Tedford,B.  A. 


Miss  C.  Elliott 
Sompeta,  Ganjam 
Miss  M.  Clark 
Miss  Z.  Clark,  M.D. 

Tekkali,  Ganjam 

Rev.  & Mrs.  Gordon  P.  Barss, 
M.A. 

Miss  Lois  Knowles 
Miss  Alberta  Patton 
Vizianagaram 

Rev.  R.  Sanford,  D.D. 

Rev.  & Mrs.  H.  Y.  Corey 
Miss  A.  L.  Peck 
Waltair  R.  S. 

Rev.  & Mrs.  W.  V.  Higgins 
Miss  H.  Blackadar 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  S.  C.  Freeman,  B.A.,  B.D. 
Mrs.  Freeman 
Miss  Flora  Clarke 
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FOREIGN  MISSION  BOARD  OF  THE  BAPTIST 
CONVENTION  OF  ONTARIO  AND  QUEBEC 

Secretary  : Rev.  Harry  E.  Stillwell.  B.A.,  Samalkot.  Godavery 
District 


Akkidu,  Kistna 

Mrs.  M.R.  B.  Selman 
Miss  K.  Marsh 
Miss  Edna  Corning 
Rev.  J.  B.  McLaurin,  B.A, 
Mrs.  McLaurin 

Cocanada,  Godavery 

Rev.  John  Craig 
Mrs.  Craig 

Rev.  H.  D.  Smith,  B.A.,  B.TH. 
Mrs.  Smith 

Miss  A.  E.  Baskerville 
Miss  Lida  Pratt 
Miss  S.  Hinman 
Miss  E.  A.  Folsom 
Miss  Jessie  Findlay 

Narasapatnam,  Vizagapatam 

Rev.  A.  S.  Woodburne,  M.A. 
Mrs.  Woodburne 

Peddapuram,  Godavery 

Rev.  C.  L.  Timpany,  B.A. 
Mrs.  Timpany 
Miss  C.  M.  McLeod 

Pithapuram,  Godavery 

Rev.  E.  G.  Smith,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Smith 

Miss  Jessie  M.  Allyn,  M.D. 


Ramachandrapuram,  Go- 
davery 

Miss  L.  M.  Jones 
Miss  Ruth  Philpott 
Samalkot,.  Godavery 
Rev.  H.E.  Stillwell,  B.A. 
Mrs.  Stillwell 
Tuni,  Godavery 
Miss  Ellen  Priest 
Vuyyuru,  Kistna 

Rev.  R.C.  Bensen,  B.A. 

Mrs.  Bensen 

Miss  Gertrude  Hulet,  M.D. 
Miss  Carrie  Zimmerman 

Yellamanchili,  V i z a g a - 
patam 

Rev.  J.A.K.  Walker,  M.A. 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  A.  A.  Scott,  B.A. 

Mrs.  Scott 

Rev.  R.E.  Smith,  B.A. 

Miss  K.  S.  McLaurin 
Miss  A.  C.  Murray 
Miss  S.  I.  Hatch 
Miss  J.  F.  Robinson 
Rev.  J.  E.  Chute 
Mrs.  Chute,  M.D. 

Rev.  J.  R.  Stillwell 
Miss  I J.  Ryerse 


AMERICAN  MENNONITE  MISSION 

Secretary  : Rev . M.  C.  Lapp,  P.  0.  Dhamtari,  C.  P 


Balodgahan 

Rev.  M.  C.  Lapp 
Mrs.  Lapp 

Miss  L.  Ellen  Schertz 
Miss  Eva  L.  Harder 


Balod 

Rev.  P.  A.  Fiesen 
Mrs.  Fiesen 

Dhamtari 

Mrs.  Mary  Burkhard 
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Rev.  J.  N.  Kaufman 
Mrs.  Kaufman 
Mrs.  M.  C.  Lehman 
Mrs.  Lehman 
Rev.  C.  D.  Esch,  M.D. 


Mrs.  Esch 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Miss  Anna  Stalter 
Rev.  Geo.  J.  Lapp 
Mrs.  Lapp 


MENNONITE  MISSION  OF  THE  GENERAL 
CONFERENCE  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


Secretary  : Rev.  P.  W.  Penner, 
Jangir,  C.  P. 

Champa,  C.  P. 

P.  A.  Penner 
Mrs.  A.  Penner 


Birra 

Mr.  Peter  J.  Wiens 

Jangir 

Miss  Annie  C.  Funk 
Peter  W.  Penner 
Miss  Anna  P.  Braun 


MISSION  BOARD  OF  THE  GENERAL  COUNCIL 
OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 


Secretary  : Rev.  C.  F.  Kuder, 
M.  A.,  Rajahmundry 

Rajahmundry 

Rev.  C.  F.  Kuder,  M.A, 

Rev.  F.  N.  Schaefer 
Rev.  O.  V.  Weener 
Rev.  E.  Neudoerffer 
Mrs.  Neudoerffer,  M.D. 

Rev.  A.  F.  W.  Neudoerffer 
Rev.  0.  0.  Eckardt 
Mrs.  Eckardt 
Miss  Schade 
Miss  Monroe 
Miss  Weiskotten 


Miss-.Esberhn 
Miss  Haupt 
Miss  Tatge 
Miss  Woerner,  M.D. 

Miss  Rohrer,  M.D. 

Miss  Nilsson,  M.D 
Tadepalligudem 
Rev.  K.  L.  Wolters 
Tallapudi 

Rev.  O.  L.  Larson 
ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  R.  Arps 
Mrs.  Arps 

Rev.  H.  E.  Isaacson,  D.D. 


MISSION  BOARD  OF  THE  GENERAL  SYNOD 
OF  THE  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  CHURCH 

Secretary  : Rev.  Allen  Rev.R.  M.  Dunkelberger 

0.  Becker , M.  A.,  Guntur  Mrs.  Dunkelberger 

Chirala  Guntur 

Miss  M.  Baer,  M.D.  Rev.  L.  L.  Uhl,  PH.  D. 
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Miss  A.  L.  Kugler,  M.D. 
Rev.  J.  Aberly,  D.D. 

Mrs.  Aberly 
Miss  Katherine  Fahs 
Miss  J.  Brewer 
Miss  M.  C.  Knauss 
Rev.  Allen  0.  Becker,  M-A. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Strock 
Mrs.  Strock 
Miss  J.  S.  Thomas 
Miss  M.  E.  Lowe 
Miss  E.  B.  Schuff.  B.A. 
Rev.  H.  R.  Spangler 
Rev.  J.  C.  Finefrock 

Narasarowpet 

Rev.  E.  H.  Mueller,  B D. 
Mrs.  Mueller 
Rev.  M.  E.  Thomas,  B.D. 
Mrs.  Thomas,  B A 


Rentachintala 

Rev.  George  Albrecht,  PH.  D. 
Mrs.  George  Albrecht 
Miss  J.  H.  Wunderlich 

Sattenapalli 

Rev.  V.  McCauley 
Mrs.  McCauley 

Tenali 

Rev.  S.  C.  Burger 
Mrs.  Burger 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Mrs.  Becker 

Miss  Annie  Landlord 

Rev.  Isaac  Cannady,  M.A., 

B.D. 

Mrs.  Cannady,  B.A. 

Miss  Jeanne  Rollier 


MISSOURI  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN  MISSION 


Secretary : Rev.  G.  0.  Keller- 
bauer,  Ambur,  North  Arcot 

Ambur,  N.  Arcot 

Rev.  F.  Mohn 
Rev.  G.  O.  Kellerbauer 
Barugar  and  Krishnagiri, 
Salem  District 

Rev.  Geo.  Knechee 
Rev.  H.  St.illmann 
Rev.  G.  A.  Naumann 


Vaniyambadi,  N.  Arcot 

Rev.  R.  Treche 

Nagercoil,  Travancore 

Rev.  A.  Huebener 
Rev.  G.  Huebener 
Rev.  Theo.  Gutkneeht 
Rev.  F.  R.  Zucker 

Trevandrum 

Rev.  H.  Nan 


THE  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY,  METHODIST 
EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 


BOMBAY  CONFERENCE 
Secretary : Rev.  William 
Lee- Clarke,  4,  Wanowri, 
Poona 

Ahmedabad 

Rev.  Frederick  Wood 

Baroda 

Rev.  L.  E.  Linzell,  B.A. 


Rev.  R.  D.  Bisbee,  B.A. 
Rev.  George  Elbridge 

Bombay 

Bishop  J.  W.  Robinson 
Rev.  C.  B.  Hill,  B.A.,  B.  D. 
Rev.  W.  E.  Bancroft 

Godhra 

Rev.  John  Lampard 
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Igatpuri 

Rev.  C.  B.  Hansen 
Karachi 
Rev.  G.  W.  Park 
Rev.  Fawcett  Shaw 
Khedgaor,  Poona 
Rev.  W.  W.  Bruere 
Nadiad 

Rev.  A.  Corpron,  M.D. 

Carl  Conley,  Esq. 

Poona 

Rev.  William  Lee-Clarke 
ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  W.  E.  Robbins 
„ W.  H.  Stephens 
„ A.  A.  Parker 
„ J.  C.  Fisher 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES 
CONFERENCE 
Secretary  : Rev.  H.  C.  Schol- 
berg,  Ph . B-,  Narsinghpur 
C.  P. 

Baihar,  C.P. 

Rev.  Thomas  Williams 

Basim,  Berar 

Rev.  Steadman  Aldis 
Drug,  C.  P. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Perkins,  B.A. 

Rev.  S.  Wilson 
Gondia,  C.  P. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Moore 
Jabalpur,  C.  P. 

Rev.  Walter  Ariel 
Rev.  C.  C.  Hermann,  PH.  B. 

Mrs.  Hermann 
Jagdalpur,  Baster  State 
Rev.  F.  D.  Campbell,  B.A. 
Khandwa,  C.  P. 

Rev.  C.  F.  H.  Guse,  B.A. 
Nagpur,  C.  P. 

Rev.  H.  A.  Musser 


Narsinghpur,  C.  P. 

Rev.  H.  C.  Scholberg,  PH  B. 
Raipur,  C.  P. 

Rev.  G.  K.  Gilder 
Mrs.  Gilder 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  D.  G.  and  Mrs.  Abbott 
Rev.  F.  R.  Felt,  M.A.,  B.D., 
M.D. 

Mrs.  Felt,  PH,  B. 

BURMA  CONFERENCE 

Secretary  : Rev.  J M.  Ty- 
nan, Syriam,  Hanthawaddy 
District,  Burma 

Pegu  Sittang 

Rev.  C.  H.  Riggs,  PH.  B. 
Mrs.  Riggs,  B.A. 

Rangoon, 

Rev.  B.  M.  Jones,  B.A. 

Mrs.  Jones 

Rev.  W.  E.  Granes,  B.A. 
Mrs.  Graves 

Rangoon,  2 Lancaster  Rd. 

Rev.  Cyrus  W.  Severance,. 
B.A. 

Mrs.  Severance 

Syriam,  Hanth'dy  District 
Rev.  I.  M.  Tynan 
Thongwa,  Hanth’dy  Dis- 
trict 

Rev.  J.  M.  Lobdel,  B.A. 

Mrs.  Lobdel,  B.A. 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  O.  I.  Truitt,  B.A. 

Mrs.  Truitt 

NORTH  INDIA 
CONFERENCE 
Secretary  : Rev  E.  Stanley 
Jones,  B.A.,  Sitapur 

Arrah,  Tirhoot  District 

Rev.  F.  M.  Perrill,  B.A.,  B.D. 
Mrs.  Perrill 
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Ballia  (Tirhoot  District) 

Rev.  H.  J-  Schutz,  B.A., 
B.D. 

Mrs.  Schutz 

Bareilly 

Rev.  W.  A.  Mansell.  D D. 
Rev  O.  M.  Buck,  B.D. 

Bijnor 

Rev.  L.  A.  Core,  M A. 

Gonda 

Rev  N.  L.  Rockey,  M.A., 
D.D. 

Lucknow 

Rev.  C.  L.  Bare,  M.A.,  D.D. 
Rev.  B.  T.  Badley,  M.A. 
Prof.  G.  F.  Henry,  B.  SC. 
W.  S.  Meek,  Esq. 

M.  Wells  Branch,  Esq. 

Prof.  0.  H.  Blackwood 
Rev.  J.  W.  Pickett,  M.A. 
Prof.  M.  T Titus,  M.A. 

Prof.  A.  T.  Boggess,  PH.D. 
Moradabad 

Rev.  C.  E Simpson,  B.D. 
Rev.  Dr.  F.  Kumlein 

Muzaffarpur  (Tirhoot 
District) 

Rev.  J.  0.  Denning,  M.A., 
PH.D. 

Mrs.  Denning,  PH.D. 

Naini  Tal 

Rev.  S.  Knowles,  M.A. 

Rev.  R.  I.  Faucett 
Rev.  R . C.  Busher,  M A. 

Pauri,  Garhwal 

Rev.  J.  H.  Gill,  B.D. 
Pithoragarh 

Rev.  G.  C.  Hewes,  B A. 
Shahjahanpur 

Rev  J.  N.  West,  M.A.,  D.D. 
Rev.  H.  H.  Weak,  b.a. 

Sitapur 

Rev.  E.  Stanley  Jones,  B.A. 
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ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  F.  L.  Neeld,  D.D. 

Rev.  S.  S.  Dease,  M.D. 

Rev.  P.  S.  Hyde,  M.A. 

Rev.  G.  W Briggs,  M.  SC. 
Rev.  T.  C Badley. 

NORTH-WEST  INDIA 
CONFERENCE 
Secretary  : Rev.  F.  C.  Aldrich, 
Aligarh,  U ■ P- 

Agra 

Rev.  C.  H.  Plomer 

Ajmer 

Rev.  Benson  Baker 

Aligarh 

Rev.  F.  C.  Aldrich 
Allahabad 

Rev.  F.  B.  Price 
Cawnpore 
Rev.  W.  E.  Tomlinson 
Rev.  D.  D.  Wood 
Delhi 

Rev.  F.  M.  Wilson 

Lahore 

Rev.  J.  C.  Butcher 

Meerut 

Rev.  P.  M.  Buck 
Rev.  J.  T.  Robertson 
Rev.  L.  B.  Jones 

Muttra 

Rev.  R.  Clancy 
Naini  Tal 

Rev.  R.  P.  Fleming 

Phalera 

Rev.  Mott  Keislar 
Roorkee 

Rev.  A.  L.  Grey 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  James  Lyon 
Rev.  J.  B.  Thomas 
Rev.  W.  W.  Ashe 
Rev.  H.  R.  Calkins 
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Rev.  G-.  E.  Stokes 
Rev.  T.  S.  Donohugh 


SOUTH  INDIA  CON- 
FERENCE 

Secretary : Rev.  J.  J.  Kinghain, 
M.  A.,  Tuticorin 

Bangalore 

Bishop  J.  E.  Robinson,  D.D. 
Rev.  A*  B . Coates,  B.  SC. 

Rev.  H.  F.  Hilmer,  B.A  , B.D. 
Mr.  C.  E.  White,  M A. 

Belgaum 

Rev.  D.  O.  Ernsberger 
: Rev.  E.  L.  King,  M.A. 

Bidar 

: Rev.  H.  H.  Linn.  M-D. 

Bowringpet 

. Rev.  J.  B.  Buttrick 

Gulbarga,  Deccan 

Rev.  J.  H.  Garden 

Hyderabad,  Deccan 

Rev.  C.  W.  Ross  deSouza 

Kolar  Town,  Mysore  State 

Mr.  C.  E.  Gabel 

Madras 

Rev.  W.  H.  L.  Batstone,  M.D. 
Rev.  A.  E.  Ogg 

Raichur 

Rev.  A.  E.  Cook 

Secunderabad 

>,  Rev.  M.  Tindale 

Vikarabad,  Deccan 

: Rev.  C.  E.  Parker 

Tuticorin 

Rev.  J.  J.  Kingham.  M A. 


ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  A.  H.  Baker 
Rev.  W.  L-  King,  D.D. 

Rev.  Karl  Anderson 
Rev.  W.  D.  Beal,  B.A. 

Rev.  C W.  Scharer 
Rev.  W.  D.  Schermerborn, 
D.D. 

BENGAL  CONFERENCE 

Secretary  : Rev . C.H.  S.Koch, 
B.A.,  11,  Creek  Row,  Calcutta 

Asansol 
Rev.  J.  P.  Meik 
Mrs.  Meik 
Rev.  W.  P Byers 
Mrs.  Byers 

Bolpur 

Rev.  Gottleib  Schaenzlin,B.A. 

Calcutta 

Rev.  D.  H.  Lee,  B.D. 

Mrs.  Lee 

Rev.  C.  H.  S.  Koch,  B.A. 
Mrs.  Koch 

Rev.  D.  H-  Manley,  B.A. 
Mrs  Manley 

Rev.  J.  W.  Simmons,  M.A. 
Mrs.  Simmons 

Darjeeling 

Rev.  Joseph  Culshaw 
Mrs.  Culshaw 

Kidderpore 

Rev.  John  Byork 
Mrs.  Byork 

Pakur 

Rev.  H.  W.  Swan,  B.D. 

Mrs.  Swan 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  G.  S-  Henderson 
Rev.  R.  C.  Grose,  PH.D. 
Mrs.  Grose 
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WOMAN’S  FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF 
THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH 


BOMBAY  CONFERENCE 

Secretary  : Miss  Anna  Agnes 
Abbott,  47,  Mazagon  Road, 
Bombay 

Baroda  Camp 

Miss  H.  E.  Robinson 
Miss  Cora  Morgan 
Miss  B.  J.  Allen,  M.D. 

Miss  Dora  Nelson 
Miss  E-  M.  Chilson 

Bombay 

Miss  A.  A.  Abbott 

Godhra 

Miss  E.  M.  Ross 
Miss  0.  B.  Connor 

Nadiad 

Miss  Ada  Holmes 

Poona 

Mrs.  D.  0.  Fox 
Mrs.  E.  W.  Hutchings 
Miss  Vida  Stephens 
Miss  Annie  Goodal 

Talegaon,  Dabhada 

Miss  C.  H Lawson 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Miss  E W.  Nicholls 
Mrs  S.  W Eddy 
Miss  Laura  F.  Austin 
Miss  M.  D.  Crouse 

C.  P.  CONFERENCE 

Secretary  : Miss  Anna  R. 
Ellicker,  M • E.  Mission, 
Khandwa,  C.  P- 

Basim,  Berar,  C.  P. 

Miss  Elsie  Reynolds,  B.A. 
Miss  Ida  Haney 
Mrs.  Dutton,  M.D. 


Jabalpur,  C.  P. 

Mrs.  Alma  Herne  Holland, 
B.S. 

Miss  L.  S.  Poole 

Miss  Josephine  Liers,  B.A. 

Miss  E.  Lahuna  Clinton,  B.A. 

Khandwa,  C.  P. 

Miss  Anna  R.  Ellicker 

Raipur,  C.  P. 

Miss  Emily  L.  Harvey 

Sironcha,  C.  P. 

Miss  Ada  J.  Lauck,  B.A. 

BURMA  CONFERENCE 

Secretary  : Miss  James,  19 
Bigandet  Street,  Rangoon 

Rangoon,  I Lancaster  Rd. 

Miss  Alvina  Robinson,  PH.  B. 
Miss  Joan  Davis 

Rangoon,  19,  Bigandet  St. 

Miss  Grace  Stockwell 
Miss  Phoebe  James,  PH  B. 
Miss  Mary  Shannon,  B.A. 
Miss  Valeria  Secor 

Thandaung,  ViaToungoo 

Miss  C.  J.  Illingworth,  B.A. 
Miss  E.  M.  Files 
Miss  S.  S.  Turrell 
Miss  Mary  Rider 


ON  FURLOUGH 

Miss  F.  A.  Perkins,  M.  PH. 
Miss  M.  Lottie  Whittaker 
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NORTH  INDIA 
CONFERENCE 

Bareilly 

Mrs.  J.  Blackstock 
Miss  C Easton 
Miss  E Gimson,  M D. 

M iss  E.  M Laybourne.  M.D. 

Bhot  (Eastern  Kumaon) 

Miss  M.  A Sheldon,  M D. 

Budaun 

Miss  F.  A.  Scott 
Miss  A.  Means 

Chandag  (Eastern  Kumaon) 

Miss  M.  Reed 

Champawat  (Eastern 
Kumaon) 

Miss  A-  Budden 

Gonda 

Miss  L.  S.  Wright 
Miss  M.  Yeager 

Hardoi 

Mrs.  L.  S.  Parker 

Lucknow 

Miss  E.  Hoge 

Miss  R.  E.  Robinson,  M.A. 
Miss  F.  Robinson,  B A. 

Miss  G.  C.  Davis,  B-A. 

Miss  R.  H.  Oldroyd,  M.A. 
Miss  E.  J.  Barber 
Miss  Finch,  B.A. 

Moradabad 

Miss  C-  M.  Organ 
Miss  N.  B.  Waugh,  B.A. 
Miss  M.  Landrum,  B.A. 

Muzaffarpur 

Miss  Jennie  Moyer 
Miss  Mary  L.  Perrill,  B A. 

Naini  Tal 

Miss  S.  A.  Easton,  M.A. 
Miss  R.  Seller,  M.A. 

Miss  E-  Hardie 
Miss  A.  Ashwill 


Pauri,  Garhwal 

Miss  E.  Ruddick 
Pithoragarh 
Miss  L.  Sullivan 
Shahjahanpur 
Miss  F.  M.  English 
Sitapur 

Miss  M E.  Ekey,  PH.  B. 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Miss  T.  J.  Kyle 
Miss  M.  Means 
Miss  E.  C.  Browne 
Miss  H.  Ingram 
Miss  I.  G.  Loper 
Miss  K.  Hill,  B.A. 

Miss  I.  T.  Blackstock 

NORTH-WEST  INDIA 
CONFERENCE 
Secretary : Miss  L.  G.  Boben - 
house , Ajmer 

Ajmer 

Miss  L.  G.  Bobenhouse,  B.A.. 
Miss  H.  M.  Mills 

Aligarh 

Mrs  G.  F.  Matthews 
Miss  C.  T.  Holman 
Miss  S.  C.  Holman 
Brindaban 
Miss  L.  Terrell 
Miss  C.  I.  Kipp,  M.D. 
Cawnpore 

Miss  A.  E Lawson,  M.A. 
Miss  M.A.  Richmond,  PH.Dv 
Miss  S.  E.  Randall,  B.A. 

Miss  E.  J.  Wood 

Ghaziabad 

Miss  M.  A.  Livermore,  B.A. 

Lahore 

Miss  L.  D.  Greene,  M.A. 
Meerut 

Miss  W.  Gabrielson 
Miss  E L.  Whiting,  B.A. 
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Muttra 

Miss  M.  I.  McKnight 
Miss  A Clancy,  B.A. 

Miss  R.  Clancy,  B.A. 

Phalera 

Miss  M.  A.  Parkhurst 
Miss  E.  Forsyth 

Tilonia 

Mrs.  A.  E.  T.  Baksh,  M.D. 
ON  FURLOUGH 

Miss  E.  Scott,  M.D. 

Miss  A.  S.  Winslow,  B.A. 
Miss  B.  F.  Crowell 
Miss  H-  A Aaronson 
Miss  J.  I.  Kipp,  B.A. 

Miss  E.  L.  Nelson 
Miss  C.  C.  Nelson,  B.A 
Miss  C E.  Hoffman 

SOUTH  INDIA 
CONFERENCE 
Secretary  : Miss  Wells 
Vikarabad,  Deccan 
Bangalore 
Miss  Fisher 
Mrs.  Hilmer 
Mrs.  White 
Mrs.  Coates 
Mrs.  Stephens,  M.D. 

Miss  Dale 

Belgaum 

Mrs.  Ernsberger 
Miss  Hollister 
Mrs  Lipp 
Bidar 
Miss  Biehl 
Miss  Fenderich 
Mrs.  Linn 
Bowringpet 
Mrs  Buttrick 
Gulbarga 
Mrs.  Garden 
Hyderabad 
Miss  Wood 


Miss  Evans 
Miss  Morgan 
Mrs.  Ross  de  Souza 
Miss  Partridge 

Kolar 

Miss  Maskell 
Miss  Montgomery 
Miss  Lewis,  M.D 
Madras 
Mrs.  Ogg 
Miss  Stephens 
Miss  Toll 
Miss  De  Jordon 
Miss  Young 
Raichur 
Mrs.  Cook 
Tuticorin 
Mrs.  Kingham 
Vikarabad 
Miss  Wells 
Mrs.  Parker 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Mrs.  Anderson 
Miss  Benthien 
Mrs.  Beal 
Mrs.  Scharer 
Miss  Ericson 
Mrs.  Schermerhorn 
Mrs.  King 
Mrs.  Hollister 
Mrs.  Baker 
Mrs.  Batstone 
Miss  Simonds 

BENGAL  CONFERENCE 

Asansol 

Miss  Eugenia  Norberg 
Miss  Rachel  C.  Carr 

Calcutta,  Dharamtala  St. 

Miss  Elizabeth  Maxey 
Miss  Josephine  Stahl 
Miss  Storrs 
Miss  Ruby  Reeve 
Miss  Daisy  D.  Wood,  B.A. 
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Calcutta,  Wellington 
Square 

Miss  Lillie  L.  Lee 
Miss  Katherine  Kinzley 
Miss  Therisa  Reiser 
Miss  Mary  F.  Carpenter,  B.  A. 

Darjeeling 

Miss  Emma  L.  Knowles 
Miss  Julia  E.  Wisner 
Miss  A.  F.  Hunt,  B A. 


Pakur 

Miss  Hilda  Swan 
Miss  Pauline  Grandstrand 
Tamluk 
Miss  K.  A.  Blair 
Miss  Fanny  Mattison 
ON  FURLOUGH 
Miss  Nainette  Henkle,  B.A. 
Miss  Fanny  A.  Bennett 
Miss  Jessie  J.  Peters,  B A. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  UNITED  STATES  OF 
AMERICA 


PUNJAB  MISSION 

Secretary  : Rev.  R.  H.  Carter, 
M.  A-,  Moga,  Ferozepore 
Dist.  Punjab 

Ambala  Cant. 

Rev.  P.  C.  Uppal 

Ambala  City 

Rev.  F.  B.  McCuskey 
Rev.  H.  A.  Whitlock 
Miss  M.  E.  Pratt 
Miss  J.  R.  Carleton,  M.D. 
Miss  Emily  Marston,  M.D. 
Miss  Grace  Woodside 

Dehra  Dun,  U.  P. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Kelso 
Miss  E.  Donaldson 
Miss  A.  B.  Jones 
Miss  M.  Ducret 
Ferozepore,  Punjab 
Miss  M.  M.  Allen,  M.D. 

Miss  C.  R-  Clark,  m.A- 
Miss  J.  E.  Jenks,  B.L. 
Hoshyarpur 

Rev.  K.  C.  Chatterjee,  d.d. 
Miss  C.  C.  Downs 
Miss  M.  M.  Given 
Jagraon,  Punjab 
Miss  A.  M.  Kerr 
Miss  Fairchild 


Jullundar  City,  Punjab 

Rev.  C.  B.  Newton,  D.D. 

Miss  C.  Newton 
Rev.  J.  H.  Orbison,  M.A- 
Kasur,  Punjab 
Rev.  C.  W.  Forman,  M.D. 
Khanna,  Punjab 
Rev.  E.  P.  Newton,  M.A. 

Lahore,  Punjab 

Rev.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  D.D. 
Rev.  H.  D.  Griswold,  PH.  D. 
Rev.  D.  J.  Fleming,  M.A., 
M SC. 

Rev.  E.  D.  Lucas,  B-A. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Rice,  B.A. 

Miss  M.  J R.  Macdonald 
W.  J.  McKee,  M.SC. 

Rev.  R.  L.  Wilson,  B.A. 
Landour  (Mussoorie).  U.P. 
Rev.  H.  M.  Andrews,  M A. 
Miss  A.  Mitchell,  M.D. 

Ludhiana,  Punjab 

Rev.  E.  M.  Wherry,  D.D. 

Rev.  A.  B.  Gould,  B.A. 

Miss  M.  R.  Noble,  M.D. 

Rev.  T.  G.  Henry,  B.a. 

Rev.  J.  V.  Barrows,  B A. 

Moga,  Ferozepore  District 

Rev.  R.  H.  Carter 
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Mussoorie 

Rev.  H.  M.  Andrews,  M. A. 
Miss  A.  Mitchell,  M.D. 

Rupar,  Punjab 

Rev.  U.  S.  G.  Jones,  B.A. 
Sabathu,  Punjab 
Rev.  R.  D.  Tracy 
M.  B.  Carleton,  M.D. 
Saharanpur 
Rev.  H.  C.  Velte,  M A. 

Rev.  M.  R.  Ahrens,  B.A. 

Rev.  W.  F.  Johnson,  D.D. 

Miss  Mary  Johnson 
Mrs.  G.  S.  Forman 
Miss  Emma  Morris 
Miss  J.  E.  James 

Wagha,  Lahore 

Miss  C.  Thiede 

NORTH  INDIA 
Secretary  : Rev.  Henry 
Forman,  Morar,  Gwalior 
Allahabad 
Rev.  J.  J.  Lucas,  D.D. 

Mrs.  Lucas 

Miss  M.  P.  Forman 

Rev.  A.  H.  Ewing,  PH.D.,  D.D. 

Mrs.  Ewing 

Miss  J.  W.  Tracy,  B.A. 

P.  H.  Edwards,  M.A. 

S.  Higginbottam 
Mrs.  Higginbottam 
Rev.  W.  E.  Weld,  M.A. 

Mrs.  Weld 
Arthur  Slater,  B.S.A. 

Mrs.  Slater 
J.  Wesley  Ash,  B.  SC. 

Miss  M.  E.  Griffith 
Sarah  E.  Swezy,  M.D. 

Mark  Eldredge,  B.  SC. 

Mrs.  Eldredge 

Miss  Louise  Marshall  Keaoh 
Ernest  Paxton  Janvier,  B.A. 
William  Bembower,  B.  SC. 


Cawnpore 

Rev.  S.  M.  Gillam,  B.A. 

Etah 

Miss  M.  J.  Morrow 
Rev.  A.  G.  McGaw,  M.A. 

Mrs.  McGaw 
Rev.  A.  W.  Moore 
Miss  Hilda  M.  Ashby 

Etawah 

Rev.  E.  R.  Fitch 

Fatehgarh 

Miss  E.  N.  Forman 
Rev.  C.  H.  Bandy 
Mrs.  Bandy 
Rev.  S.  M.  Gillam 
Mrs.  Gillam 
Miss  Annie  Young 
Miss  M.  E.  Robinson 
Rev.  W.  L.  Hemphill,  M A., 
B.D. 

Mrs.  Hemphill 
Miss  Lena  Ruchti 
Miss  Mary  Lovett 

Fatehpur,  Haswa 

Rev.  R.  C.  Smith 
Mrs.  Smith 

Gwalior 

Rev.  H.  Forman,  M.A.,  D.D. 
Mrs.  Forman 

Jhansi 

Miss  M.  B.  Lawton 
Rev.  W.  H.  Hezlep,  B.A. 

Mrs.  Hezlep 

Kasganj 

Rev.  J.  H.  Lawrence,  B.A., 
PH.D. 

Mrs.  Lawrence 

Landour 

Miss  Mary  Fullerton 
Mrs.  B.  D.  Wycoff 
Rev.  J.  F.  Holcomb,  D.D. 
Mrs.  Holcomb 

Mainpuri 

Rev.  J.  N.  Forman,  B.A. 
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Mrs.  Forman 

Rev.  W.  T.  Mitchell,  M. A. 

Mrs.  Mitchell 

Saharanpur 

Rev.  W.  F.  Johnson,  D.D. 
Miss  M.  E.  Johnson 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Prof.  H.  T.  Avey 
Miss  N.  Binford,  M.D. 

C.  D.  Thompson,  B.A. 

WESTERN  INDIA 

Secretary:  Rev.  Henry  G. 
Howard,  Kodoli,  S.  M.  C. 

Kodoli,  S.  Maratha 

Rev.  L B.  Tedford 
Mrs.  Tedford 
Miss  S.  G.  Brown 
Rev.  Henry  G.  Howard 
Mrs.  Howard 

Kolhapur,  S.  Maratha 

Rev.  J P.  Graham,  D.D. 
Mrs.  Graham 
Miss  Esther  F.  Patton 
Miss  A.  A.  Brown 
Miss  E.  A.  Foster 
Miss  Y.  F.  MacArthur,  M.D. 
Rev.  A.  W.  Marshall 
Mrs.  Marshall,  M.D. 

Rev.  D.  B.  Updegraff 
Miss  C.  L.  Seiler 


Miraj,  S.  Maratha 

W.  J.  Wanless,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Wanless 
Miss  A.  L.  Thompson 
Rev.  R.  C.  Richardson 
Mrs.  Richardson 
Miss  M.  E.  Patterson 
Charles  E.  Vail,  M.D. 
Ratnagiri 

Miss  E.  T.  Minor 
Miss  Frances  Unsworth 
Rev.  A.  Lincoln  Wiley,  PH.D. 
Mrs.  Wiley 
Sangli,  S.  Maratha 
Rev.  E.  M.  Wilson 
Mrs.  Wilson 
Miss  Grace  Enright 
Miss  Mabel  I.  Skilton 
Miss  Mary  L.  Gauthey 
Mr.  John  L.  Goheen 
Mrs.  Goheen 
Vengurla 

Rev.  W.  H Hannum 
Miss  M.  E.  Ferguson 
R.  H.  H.  Goheen,  M.D. 

Mrs.  Goheen 

Miss  M.  C.  Rebentisch 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  F.  W.  Simpson 
Mrs.  Simpson 
Miss  Ananda  M.  JefFron 
Alexander  S.  Wilson,  M.D. 
Mrs.  Wilson 


ARCOT  MISSION  OF  THE  REFORMED  DUTCH 
CHURCH  IN  AMERICA 


Secretary  : Rev ■ H.  J.  9 cudder , 
Punganur,  S . India 

Arni,  N.  Arcot 

Rev.  H.  Honegger 
Miss  R.  Rottschaefer 


Chittoor,  N.  Arcot 

Rev.  J.  A.  Beattie,  M A • 
Miss  S.  Te  Winkel 

Katpadi 

W.  H Farrar,  Esq. 
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Madanapalle,  Cuddapah  Dt. 

Rev.  B.  Rottschaefer,  M-A. 
Miss  L.  H.  Hart,  M.D. 

Miss  S.  Te  Winkel 
Miss  H.  W.  Drury,  B.A. 
Palmaner,  N.  Arcot 
Mrs  J.  W Scudder 
Miss  J.  C Scudder 
Punganur,  N.  Arcot 
Rev.  H.  J.  Scudder,  M A.,  B.D. 
Ranipettai,  N.  Arcot 
Miss  M.  K.  Scudder 
Miss  A.  B.  Van  Doren,  B.A 
B.  W.  Roy,  B A.,  M.D. 

Rev  L.  R Scudder,  M.A., 
M.D. 


Tindivanam,  S.  Arcot 

Rev.W  T.  Scudder,  M.  A.,  B.D. 
Mrs.  Scudder,  M.D. 

Vellore,  N.  Arcot 

Mrs.  S.  W.  Scudder 
Rev.  J.  H.  Wyckoff,  D.D. 
Miss  I.  S.  Scudder,  M.D. 

Miss  A.  E.  Hancock 
A.  C.  Cole  M.A. 

Miss  D.  M.  Houghton 
Rev.  E.  C.  Scudder,  M.A. 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  L.  B.  Chamberlain,  M.A. 
Mrs.  Chamberlain 


REFORMED  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  AMERICA 

Lalitpur  (U.  P.)  Lucknow  (U.  P.) 

Mrs.  A M.  Van  Horn  Rev.  C.  R.  Cook,  M.D. 

Rev.  D.  T.  Van  Horn  Mrs.  Cook 

UNITED  PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  NORTH 
AMERICA 


Secretary  : W.  E.  Nicoll,  Esq. 

Rawalpindi , Punjab 
Gujranwala,  Punjab 
Rev.  W.  B.  Anderson,  m.a. 
Mrs.  Anderson 
Rav.  Osborne  Crowe 
Mrs.  Osborne  Crowe 
Rev.  Robert  Maxwell,  b.a. 
Mrs.  Maxwell 
Miss  Hazel  Bennett,  b.a. 
Miss  L.  M.  Buchanan,  b.a. 
Miss  F.  J.  Jameson 
Gurdaspur,  Punjab 
Rev.  A.  M.  Laing,  m.a. 

Mrs.  Laing 
Miss  K.  M Corbett 
Miss  L.  G.  Dickson,  b.sc. 
Jhelum 

Miss  Winifred  Heston,  m.d. 
Miss  J.  B Morrison 


Miss  J.  P.  Simpson,  m.d. 
Miss  S.  A.  Howell 
Khangah,  Dogran 

Rev.  W.  M.  McKelney,  b.a. 
Mrs.  McKelney 
Miss  H.  M . Cowden,  b a. 
Miss  J.  E.  Martin,  e.a. 

Lyallpur 

Rev.  J IT.  Martyn  b.a.,  d.d. 
Mrs.  Martyn 
Miss  R.  B.  Beatty 
Miss  L A.  McConnel 

Madhopur 

Miss  R.  T.  Wilson 
Miss  C.  E.  Wilson 

Pasrur 

Rev,  J.  G.  Campbell,  b.a. 

Mrs.  Campbell 

Miss  M.  C.  Hormel,  ph.  b. 
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Miss  E.  Lawrence,  b a. 

Miss  E.  J.  Martin,  m.  sc. 

Pathankot 

Rep.  J.  H.  Stewart,  b.a. 

Mrs.  Stewart 
Miss  M.  J.  Campbell 

Rawalpindi 

Rev.  W.  T.  Anderson,  b.a. 

Mrs.  Anderson 

W.  E.  Nicoll,  Esq.,  b.a. 

Mrs.  Nicoll 

Rev.  E.  L.  Porter,  m a.,  b d. 
Mrs.  Porter 

Miss  A.  M.  Hamilton,  b.a. 
Miss  M.  A.  Lawrence 
Miss  J.  L.  White,  b.  sc. 
Henry  R.  Ferger,  Esq.,  b.sc. 
Ralph  R.  Stewart,  Esq.,  b a. 
Sangla  Hill 

Rev.  A.  B Caldwell,  b.a., 
b.sc. 

Mrs.  Caldwell 
Miss  L.  S.  Brotherston 
Miss  K.  A.  Hill 
Sargodha 

M.M.  Browne,  Esq,,  b.a.,m,d. 
Mrs.  Browne 
Rev.  J.  A.  MeConnelee 
Mrs.  MeConnelee 
Miss  E.  D.  Anderson 
Miss  A.  L.  Cleland,  b.a. 
Sialkot 

Rev.  R.  E.  Ayers,  b.a. 

Rev.  J.  W.  Ballantyne,  b.a. 

Mrs  Ballantyne 

Rev.  T.E.  Holliday,  m.a.,  d.d. 

Mrs.  Holliday 

Rev.  T.  L.  Scott  b.a.,  d.d. 


Mrs.  Scott 

Rev.  H.  J.  Steward,  d.d.  ll.d, 
Mrs.  Steward 
Miss  M.  E.  Logan 
Miss  E.  W.  Maconachie 
Miss  F.  0.  Martin 
Miss  M.  R.  Martin,  b.a. 

Miss  E.  McCahon 
Miss  H.  Moore 
Miss  V.  Scott,  b.a. 

Mi»s  M.  White,  m.d. 

Miss  D.  B.  Whitely,  b.a. 
b.sc. 

Zafarwal 

Rev.  S.  C.  Picken,  b a. 

Mrs.  Picken 

Miss  L.  B.  Hamilton,  b.a. 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  J.  S.  Barr,  b.a.,  d.d. 

Rev.  E.  Campbell,  b.a.,  d.d. 

Mrs.  Campbell 

Rev.  H.  C.  Chambers,  b.a. 

Mrs.  Chambers 

Rev.  D.  R.  Gordon,  b.a. 

Mrs.  Gordon 

Rev.  J.  A.  McArthur,  b.a. 

Mrs.  McArthur 

Rev.  H.  S.  Nesbitt,  b.d. 

Mrs.  Nesbitt 
Miss  E.  G.  Gordon 
Miss  N.  A.  Hadley 
Miss  Mary  Kyle 
Mrs.  A.  E.  McClure,  b.a. 
Miss  R.  A.  McCullough 
Miss  E.  M.  Minger 
Miss  N.  J.  Spenoer 
Miss  M.  M.  Wilson,  ph.  b. 


CHRISTIAN  AND  MISSIONARY  ALLIANCE 
BERAR 

Secretary : Rev.  Wm.  Ramsey,  Mrs.  Lapp 

Chandur,  Berar  Mrs.  V.  Erickson 

Akola  Miss  E.  Case 

Mr.  0.  Lapp  Miss  A.  Little 


CHRISTIAN  AND  MISSIONARY  ALLIANCE 


Miss  H . C.  Bushfield 
Mr.  J.  P.  Rogers 
Mr.  Anerubeimer 
Mrs  Anernheimer 
Miss  A.  H.  Delaney 
Miss  K.  P.  Williams 
Amraoti 

Mr.  William  Moyser 
Mrs.  Moyser 
Miss  L.  J.  Holmes 
Buldana 

Mr.  0.  Dinham 
Mrs.  Dinham 
Chandur 

Mrs.  I.  Moodie 
Miss  B.  Eicher 
Khamgaon 
Miss  M.  Patten 
Miss  E.  Krater 
Mr.  P.  Eioher 
Mrs.  Eicher 
Miss  Weyth 
Miss  H.  Beardslee 
Murtizapur 
Mr.  L.  Cutler 
Mrs  L.  Cutler 

KHANDESH 

Bhusawal 

Mrs.  P.  M.  Bannister 
Mr.  P.  Hagberg 
Mrs.  Hagberg 

Bodwad 

Mr.  E.  R.  Carner 
Mrs.  Carner 
Mr.  A.  I.  Garrison 
Mr.  H.  H.  Cox 
Mr.  K.  Garrison 

Chalisgaon 

Mr.  W.  Fletcher 
Mrs.  Fletcher 

Jalgaon 

Mr.  0.  W.  Schelander 
Mrs.  Schelander 


Pachora 

Mr.  A.  Johnson 

GUJARAT 

Ahmedabad 

Mr.  H.  V.  Andrews 
Mrs.  Andrews 
Miss  J.  Fra>er 
Dholka 

Mr.  C.  H.  Schconmaker 
Mrs.  Schoonmaker 
Mr.  J.  N.  Culver 
Mrs.  Culver 

Kaira 

Miss  E.  Wells 
Miss  M.  Woodworth 
Miss  Coxe 
Miss  Peter 
Miss  Mary  Compton 
Miss  L Pritchard 
Matar 

Mr.  E.  H.  Back 
Mehmedabad 

Mr.  J.  F.  Turnbull 
Mrs.  Turnbull 
Miss  Cora  Hansen 
Sanand 
Mr.  D.  McKee 
Mrs  McKee 
Sabarmati 
Miss  H.  O.  Donnell 
Miss  E.  Prichard 
Viramgam 
Mr.  A.  Duckworth 
Mrs.  Duckworth 

BOMBAY 

Mr.  W.  Ramsey 
Mrs.  Ramsey 
Miss  M.  Leavitt 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Mr.  M.  B.  Fuller 
Mrs.  Fuller 
Miss  C.  Rutherford 
Mr.  C.  Eicher 
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Mrs.  Eicher 
Miss  L.  Fuller 
Mr.  W.  M.  Turnbull 
Miss  Z.  McAuley 
Miss  E.  Morris 


Mr.  S.  Armson 
Mrs.  Armson 
Miss  L.  Gardner 
Mr  S.  P.  Hamilton 
Mrs  Hamilton 


CHRISTIAN  WOMEN’S 

Secretary : Walter  G ■ Menzies, 
Rath.  U.  P. 

Bilaspur,  C.  P. 

Miss  Mary  Kingsbury 
Miss  Mary  Longdon,  m.d. 

Miss  E.  J.  Ennis,  b.a. 

Mrs.  Geo.  E.  Springer 
Bina,  C.  P. 

Rev  C G Elsam 
Mrs.  Elsam 
Deoghar,  Bengal 
Miss  Ada  Bjyd 
Rev  J.  C Thormley 
Mrs  Thormley 
Miss  M.  Jackson,  b.a. 

Jhansi,  U.  P. 

Mrs.  Gordon,  m.d. 

Rev.  W.  E.  Gordou 

Jabalpur 

W.  C.  Macdougall,  b.a. 

Mrs.  Macdougall 

Kulpahar,  U.  P. 

Mrs.  Bertba  Lohr 

FOREIGN  CHRISTIAN 

Secretary:  Rev.  0.  J.  Grainger , 
M.  A.,  Mungeli,  C.  P. 

Bilaspur 

Rev.  H.  C.  Saum,  b.a. 

Mrs.  Sanm 

Rev.  P.  A.  Sherman,  b.a. 

Mrs.  Sherman 

Damoh,  C.  P. 

Rev.  W.  t5.  Alexander,  b.a. 
Mrs.  Alexander 


BOARD  OF  MISSIONS 

Miss  Lonetta  Vance  b.a 
Miss  M.  Johnson 
Mahoba,  U.  P. 

Miss  Martha  Smith  m.d. 
Miss  N M.  Boegemann,  b.a. 
Rev.  J.  P.  McLeod,  b.a. 

Mrs.  McLeod,  b.a. 

Miss  M.  Burgess 

Maudha,  U.  P. 

Rev.  E C.  Davis,  m.  a 
Mrs.  Davis 

Pendra  Road,  C.  P. 

Rev.  Neils  Madsen 
Mrs.  Madsen,  b.a. 

Rath,  U.  P. 

Rev.  W.  G.  Menz'es 
Mrs.  Menzies 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Miss  Adelaide  Frost,  b.a. 

Miss  Elsie  Gordon 
Miss  Oia  Haight,  b.  a. 

Miss  J.  A.  Crozier,  b.a.,  m.d. 

MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 

Miss  M.  L.  Clarke 

Miss  M.  T.  MacGarvan,  m.d. 

Rev.  D.  Rioch,  b.a. 

Mrs.  Rioch,  m.d. 

Hurda,  C.  P. 
nev.  C.  C.  Drummond,  m.d. 
Mrs.  Drnmrnood 
Rev.  H.  A.  Eicher.  b.a. 

Mrs.  Eicher 

Miss  Stella  Franklm 

Miss  Mary  Thompson 


CANADIAN  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION 
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Jabalpur,  C.  P. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Brown,  ph.d. 

Mrs.  Brown 

Miss  Josephs.  Franklin 

Mungeli,  C.  P. 

Rev.  0.  J.  Grainger 
Mrs.  Grainger 
Geo.  Miller,  m.d. 


ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  C.  E.  Benlehr,  b.a. 

Mrs.  Benlehr 

Eev.  D.  0.  Cunningham,  b.a. 
Mrs.  Cunningham 
Miss  J.  V.  Fleming,  b.a. 

Miss  0.  V.  Griffith,  b.a. 

Rev.  J.  G.  MacGanan 
Mrs.  MaoGarvai. 


CANADIAN  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION 


CENTRAL  INDIA 

Secretary:  Rev.  J.  Fraser 
Campbell, D.  D.,  Rutlam,  C.P. 

Amkhut,  Bhabra  P.  O. 

Rev.  J.  Buchanan,  b a , m d. 
Mrs.  Buchanan 
Mr.  D.  A.  McDonald 
Mrs.  McDonald 

Barwaha,  C.  I. 

Dr.  A.  G.  McPhedran,  b a , 

M.D. 

Mrs.  McPhedran 

Barwani,  Manpur  P.  O. 

Rev.  D.  F.  Smith,  b.a. 

Mrs.  Smith 

Dhar,  C.  1. 

Rev.  D G Davidson,  b a 
Mrs.  Davidson 

Indore,  C.  I. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Wilson,  m a.,  d.d. 
Rev.  R.  A.  King,  b a.,  b d., 
d.d. 

Mrs.  King 

Rev.  J.  A Sharrard,  m.a.  b.d. 
Mrs.  Sharrard 
Rev.  R.  Scbolfield,  b a 
Mrs.  Scholfield 

Kharna  (N.  M.  Ry.,  C.  I.) 

Rev.  J.  R.  Harcourt 
Mrs.  Harcourt 


Mhow.  C.  I. 

Hev.  J.  T Taylor,  b a. 

Mrs.  Taj  lor 

Mr.  K.  G.  Mackay,  b.s. a. 
Mrs.  Mackay 

Neemuch,  C.  I. 

Rev,  D.  G.  Cock,  b a. 

Mrs.  Cock 

Rev.  W.  J.  Cook,  b.a. 

Mrs.  Cook 

Rasalpura-Mhow,  C.  I. 

Rev.  F.  H.  Russell,  b.a. 

Mrs.  Russell 

Mr.  A.  P.  Ledingbam,  m.a. 
Mrs.  Ledingham 

Rutlam,  C.  I. 

Rev  J,  F.  Campbell,  d.d. 
Mrs.  Campbell 
Rev.  F.  J.  Anderson 
Mrs.  Anderson 
J.  M.  Waters,  m.d.,  c.m. 

Mrs.  Waters 

Ujjain  Sta.,  C.  I. 

Alex.  Nugent,  b.a.,  m.d.,  c.m. 
Mrs.  NugeDt 

Rev.  WT.  G.  Russell,  m.a. 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  J.  S.  Mackay,  b a. 

Mrs.  Mackay 
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WOMEN’ 

Indore,  C.  I. 

Miss  J.  Duncati 

Miss  J.  White 

Miss  E.  McMaster,  m.d. 

Miss  E.  Glendinning 
Miss  M.  McHarrie 
Miss  L.  Robertson,  b.a. 

Miss  M.  Coltart 
Mhow,  C.  I. 

Miss  F.  E.  Clearihue 
' ? Miss  J.  Sinclair 
Neemuch  C.  I. 

Miss  M.  MacKellar,  m.d,,  c.m, 


COUNCIL 

Miss  K.  Campbell 
Miss  B.  C.  Oliver,  m.d. 
Mrs.  G.  H.  Menzies 
Miss  M.  Cameron 
Ujjain  Sta.,  C.  I. 

Miss  J.  Grier 
Miss  M.  Drummond 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Miss  B.  Goodfellow 
Miss  M.  Oliver,  m d. 
Miss  H.  Thompson 
Miss  J.  Weir 


AMERICAN  FRIENDS’  MISSION 


Nowgong,  C.  I. 

Miss  Delia  Fistler 
Miss  Esther  E.  Baird 


Miss  Bertha  Cox 
Miss  Carrie  B.  Wood 
Mr.  C.  Morris 


GENERAL  BOARD  OF  THE  BRETHREN 


Secretary  : Rev.  J ■ B.  Em 
mert,  Bulsar,  Surat  Dist. 

Ahwa,  Dangs  via  Bilimora 
Rev.  J.  M.  Pittenger 
Mrs.  Pittenger 

Anklesvar,  Broach  Dt. 

Rev.  W.  B Stover 

Mrs.  Stover 

Rev.  J.M.  Blough 

Mrs.  Blough 

Miss  I.  Himmelsbaugh 

Miss  K.  Ziegler 

Bulsar,  Surat  Dt. 

Rev.  J.  B.  Emmert 
Mrs.  Emmert 
Miss  Ida  C.  Shumaker 

Jalalpur,  Surat  Dt. 

Rev.  Q.  A.  Holsopple 
Mrs.  Holsopple 
Miss  Mary  N.  Quinter 


Karodoho  via  Dahamin 

Rev.  Adam  Ebey 
Mrs.  Eb6y 

Umalla  via  Anklesvar 
Rev.  D.  J.  Lichty 
Mrs.  Lichty 
Rev.  E.  H.  Eby 
Mrs.  Eby 
MissE  B.  Miller 
Miss  S.  J.  Miller 
Vada,  Thana  Dt. 

Rev  J.  I.  KayJor 
Mrs.  Kaylor 
Miss  Josephine  Powell 
Vyara  via  Surat 
Rev.  A-  W.  Ross 
Mrs.  Ross 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  S.  P.  Berkebile 
Mrs.  Berkebile 
Rev.  I.  S.  Long 
Mrs.  Long 
Mrs.  Ella  Brubaker 
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FREE  METHODIST  MISSION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


Secretary  ; Miss  Louise  D. 
Calkins,  Yeotmal,  Berar 

Darwa,  Berar 

Miss  Gertrude  Alcorn 
Miss  Edith  M.  Santee 
Umbri,  Pandhrakawada 
Rev.  E.  F.  Ward 
Mr.  F.  G.  Mignett 
Wan,  Berar 

Miss  Rose  A.  Cox 
Mr.  H.  M.  Damon 
Mrs.  Damon 


Yeotmal,  Berar 

Rev.  J.  T.  Taylor 
Mrs . Taylor 

Miss  Effie  L.  Southworth 
Mr.  Samuel  D.  Casberg 
Mrs.  Casberg 
Miss  Louise  D.  Calkins 
Miss  Ethel  E Ward 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  M.  C.  Clarke 
Mrs.  Clarke 


PENTECOSTAL  MISSION 


Secretary  ; Mr.  Boy  G.  Codding, 
Khardi,  Thana 

Dhulia,  W.  Khandish 

Miss  Mattie  Long 
Miss  Florence  Williams 
Khardi,  Thana 
Mr.  Rov  G.  Codding 
Mrs  Codding 
Mrs  Bertha  Davis 


Parali,  Vada  P.  O.,  Thana 

Miss  Lizzie  Leonard 
Miss  Bessie  Seay 
Vasind,  Thana 
Mr.  A.  H.  Gregory 
Mrs.  Gregory 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Miss  Eva  Carpenter 


HEPHZIBAH  FAITH  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION 


Secretary : Miss  Laura  Steckley, 
Raghunathpur , Manbhoom 
District 

Adra-Bengal,  B.  N.  Ry. 

Rev.  D.  W.  Zook 
Mrs.  Zook 

Raghunathpur,  Manbhoom 
District 

Rev.  H.  C.  Hess 


Mrs.  Hess 

Miss  Myrtle  Williams 
Miss  Laura  Steckley 


ON  FURLOUGH 
Miss  Anna  Kraybill 


AMERICAN  WELSH  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION 

Hubiganj,  Sylhet  Shaustaganj  A.B.Ry 

Miss  H.  Davies,  m.d.  Rev.  T.  J.  Jones 
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Secretary : 

Nandgion. 

Dondi,  Lohara,  C.  P. 

Me.  F.  Barrington 

Mrs.  Hunting 

Mr.  William  Hunting 

Khairagarh,  C.  P. 

Miss  Eva  Van  Arsdale 


Raj  Nandgaon,  C.  P. 
Rev.  R.  V.  Willobee 
Mrs.  Willobee 
Mr.  A CarkuS 
Mrs.  E.  Tucker 
Miss  J.  Fisher 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Miss  Iva  R.  Whistler 
F.  B.  Whistler 


PENTECOST  BANDS  OF  THE  WORLD 

R.  V.  Willobee.  Raj 
C.  P. 


SCANDINAVIAN  ALLIANCE  MISSION 


HIMALAYAS 

Secretary  : Rev.  E.  H . Owen, 
Gantok  P.  O.,  Sikkim 

Baska,  Duar 

Miss  Anna  Fredericks  on 

Cooch  Behar 

Miss  Lillie  Willman 

Ghum,  D.  H.  Ry. 

Miss  Kilja  KeiskaDen 
Miss  Anra  Karlsson 
Miss  Anna  Kempe 
Miss  Edies  Kronquist 
Lachen,  Gantok,  Sikkim 
Miss  Klara  Hertz 
Lachung,  Gantok,  Sikkim 
Rev.  E.  H.  Owen 
Mrs.  Owen 
Miss  Anderson 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  Fred  Gustafson 
Rev.  O.  Eklund 
Rev.  C.  A.  Tjader 

KHANDESH 
Chinchpada 
Rev.  T.  Johansen 


Mrs  J ohansen 
Miss  Ritsman 

Dondaicha 
Rev.  F.  E.  Lieaen 
Mrs.  Lieden 

Mandulwar,  Taloda,  Kan- 
desh 

Rev.  A.  P.  Franklin 
Mrs.  Franklin 
Miss  T.  Larsen 
Rev.  A Erickson 

Nandurbar,  Khandesh 
Rev.  G.  A.  Bjork 
Mrs.  Bjork 

Miss  Victoria  Ekedahl 

Nawapur,  Khandesh 

Miss  H.  Abrahamson 
Rev.  A.  Dahlgren 
Mrs.  Dahlgren 
T aloda,  Khandesh 
Mrs.  Josephina  Peterson 
Miss  Tina  Janson 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  A.  J.  Selin 
Miss  Lind 


UNION  MISSION  OF  SEVENTH  DAY  ADVENTISTS 


Secretary:  W.  A.  Spicer.  Esq.  Bombay 
Takoma  Park  Station,  Wash-  G.  F.  Enoch 
ington,  U.  S.  A.  Elnora  Reed 


AMERICAN  WESLEYAN  MISSION 
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Calcutta,  75,  Park  Street 
W.  R.  French 
J.  H.  Reagan 

Gopalganj,  E.  Bengal 

A.  G.  Watson 
Miss  Carolyn  Brunsen 
Karmatar,  E.  I.  Railway 
Miss  Della  Burroway 

R.  H.  Liech 

Kemmendine,  Burma 

Mary  Gibbs 
H.  Baasch 
Lanovla 
A.  G.  Kelsey 
Lucknow 

Mrs.  M.  M.  Quantock 
L.  J.  Burgess 
W.  E.  Perrin 

S.  A.  Wellman 
Miss  V.  Chilton 

Miss  Manon  Belchambers 
F.  0.  Raymond 
C.  E.  Weaks 
P.  C.  Paley 


P.  A.  Rick 
Wm.  Carratt 
Dr.  V.  L.  Mann 
G.  Pettit 
M.  Corner 
W.  L.  Mead 
Miss  Rachel  Jones 

Mussoorie 
J L.  Shaw 
G.  K.  Owen 
Mrs.  E E Bruce 
Wm.  Lake 
Mrs.  A.  O’Connor 
Louise  M.  Scbolz 
Nellie  Wagner 
Najibabad 
Miss  B.  Kurtz 
Miss  Belle  Shryock 

Nazareth  P.  O.,  Tinnevelly 

J.  S.  James 
G.  G.  Lowry 

Thamakan,  S.  S.  State, 
Burma 

Dr.  Oberholtzer  Tornblad 


VANGUARD  FAITH  MISSION 

Secretary : Miss  Ethel  Eberhard,  Miss  Elerick 

Sanjan,  Thana  District.  Miss  Eberhard  f5 

Rev.  C.  B.  Harvey 

Sanjan,  Thana  Dist.  B.  B.  Mrs  Harvev 
andC.  I.  Ry.  J 

Rev.  C.  E.  Connelley 
Mrs.  Connelley 


AMERICAN  WESLEYAN  MISSION 

Secretary : Rev.  Albert  E.  Pardi 

Ashton , Pardi,  Gujarat  Rev.  Albert  E,  Ashton,  m.t.d. 

Mrs.  Ashton 

Cheewal  Miss  Stella  Wood 

Mr.  J.  Armstrong 

Daman 

Mrs.  E.  Burman 
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FREE  METHODIST  MISSION  OF  NORTH  AMERICA 


BERAR 

Secretary:  Miss  Louisa  Calkins, 
Yeotmal , Berar 

Darwha,  Berar 

Miss  G.  Alcorn 
Miss  E.  M.  Santee 

Umbri,  Pandhrakawada 
Rev.  E.  P.  Ward 
Mr.  F.  G.  Mignett 

Wun,  Berar 

Miss  Rose  A.  Cox 
Mr.  H.  M.  Damon 
Mrs.  Damon 


Yeotmal,  Berar 
Mr.  S.  D.  Casberg 
Mrs  Casberg 
Miss  Effie  L.  Soutbworth 
Miss  Louise  Calkins 
Miss  Ethel  Ward 
Rev.  J.  T.  Taylor 
Mrs.  Taylor 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  M.  C.  Clarke 
Mrs.  Clarke 


AMERICAN  HIMALAYAN  CHRISTIAN  COLONY 


Saniodiar,  Almora 

Mr.  J.  J.  Moses 


Australasian  Societies 


AUSTRALIAN  BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


■Secretary:  Rev.  C.H.  Harvey, 
41,  Lower  Circular  Road , 
Calcutta 

NEW  SOUTH  WALES 
ComiUa — 

Rev.  W.  Barry 
Mrs.  Barry 
Miss  L.  M.  J aggers 
Miss  Cousin 

QUEENSLAND 

Noakhali— 

Rev.  J.  Ings 
Mrs.  Ings 
Miss  Plested 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Miss  Lamb 

D.  C.  North,  B.A.,  B.SC. 

Rev.  H.  Sutton 

VICTORIA 

Biri  Siri  (P.  O.  Shusang) 

Rev.  P.  C.  Nall 
Mrs.  Nall 
Meymensingh 

Rev.  H.  Sutton,  M.  A. 

Rev.  L,  Barber 
Mrs.  Lindeman 
Miss  I Seymour 
Miss  H McLean 
Tangail,  E.  B. 

Miss  A.  Docry 
Miss  B.G.  Harris 
Miss  A.  Sherriff 

NEW  ZEALAND 
Brahmanbaria,  E.B  - 
Rev.  J.  Takle 
Mrs.  Takle 
Miss  E.  Becklingsale 


Miss  E.  M.  Gainsford 
Miss  A L.  Cowles 
Chandpur— 

Dr.  W.  H.  Pettet 
Mrs.  Pettet 
Rev.  W.  F.  White 
Mrs.  White 
SOUTH  AUSTRALIA 
Secretary:  Rev.  C ■ S-  Mead 
M '.  D.,  Orakandi , E.  Bengal 
Faridpur 
Rev.  P.  Clark 
Orakandi 

Rev.  C.  S.  Mead,  it.D 
Mrs.  Mead 
Miss  Tuck 
Miss  Thomson 
Pubna 
Miss  Arnold 
Miss  Ings 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  W.  Goldsack 
WEST  AUSTRALIA 
Secretary:  Miss  E.  L.  King , 
Mission  House,  Ra'abnri, 
E.  Bengal 

Rajbari,  Faridpur  Dist. 

Miss  G.  E.  Brown 
Miss  E L.  King 

TASMANIA 

Secretary:  Rev.  E . T.  Thomp- 
son, Misston  House,  Siraj- 
gunge 

Sirajgunge,  East  Bengal 

Rev.  E.  T.  Thompson 
Mrs.  Thompson 
Miss  A.  M.  Farmilo 


AUSTRALIAN  CHRISTIAN  MISSION 
Baramati,  Poona  District  Diskal 

Hy.  H Strutton  Mr.  H.  Y.  Watson 

Mrs.  Strutton  Mrs.  Watson 

Miss  Tilley 


British  Societies 

BAPTIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY  OF  LONDON 


Secretary:  Rev.  T.  W.  Nor- 
iedge,  48,  Ripon  Street, 
Calcutta 

Agra,  U.  P. 

Rev.  B.  Evans 
Rev.  R.  M.  McIntosh 
W.  F.  Lang,  Esq. 

Balangir,  via  Sambalpur 
Rev.  P.  E.  Heberlet 
Bankipore,  Bengal 
Rev.  G.  J.  Dann 
Rev.  J.  I.  Hasler,  B.A. 

Rev.  H.  Dyche 
Baraut,  Meerut  Dist. 

Rev.  D.  T.  Morgan 
Barisal,  E Bengal 
Rev.  W.  E.  Trench 
Rev.  W.  Carey 
Rev.  R.  W.  Edmeades 
Berhampore,  Ganjam 
Rev.  F.  W.  Jarry 
Rev.  P.  L.  Cross 
Rev.  J.  T.  Stevens 
Rev.  Gordon  S.  Wilkins 
Bombay 

Rev.  H.  E.  Barrell 
Calcutta,  Bengal 
Rev.  A.  Jewson 
Rev.  T.  W.  Norledge 
Rev.  G.  Hughes 
Rev.  B.  A.  Nag 
Rev.  Percy  Knight 
Chittagong,  E.  Bengal 
Rev.  A.  H.  Teichmann 
Rev.  L.  G.  Webb 
Dr.  G.  O.  Teichmann 


Cuttack,  Orissa 

Rev.  A.  H.  Young,  M.A. 
Miss  Thompson,  B.SC. 

Rev  W.  W.  Henderson, 
M.A. 

Rev.  R.  J.  Grundy 
Mr.  E-  W.  Warburton 
Miss  E C.  Wigner 
Dacca,  E.  Bengal 
Rev.  Peter  Noble 
Rev.  L.  Bevan  Jones,  B.A., 
B.D. 

Rev.  Harold  Bridges,  B.D, 
Delhi,  Punjab 
Rev.  H.  J.  Thomas 
Rev.  S.  S.  Thomas 
Rev.  C.  B.  Young,  M.A. 
DLnajpur,  Bengal 
Rev.  A.  E.  Summers 
Dinapore.  Bengal 
Rev.  W.  J.  Price 
Gya,  Bengal 
Rev.  G.  E.  Hicks 
Howrah,  Bengal 

Rev.  W.  D.  Millar,  B.A. 
Jalpaiguri,  Bengal 
Rev.  W.  S.  Mitchell 
Rev.  S.  G.  Woollard 
Jessore,  Bengal 
Rev.  J.  D.  Morris 
Kasauli.  Punjab 
Rev.  A.  E.  Hubbard 
Kharar,  Punjab 
Rev.  G.  A.  Smith 
Rev-  W.  E.  Cooper 
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Khulna,  Bengal 

Rev.  W.  W.  Milne 
Rev.  W.  C.  Hunter 
Rev.  J.  D.  Raw 
Monghyr,  Bengal 
Rev.  A.  T.  Roberts 
Rev.  A.  E.  Collier 
Muttra  City,  U.  P. 
Narayangunj,  E.  Bengal 
Rev.  T.  D.  Williams 
Padampur,  Sambalpur 
Rev.  Colin  C.  Dawson 
Rev.  J.  Guest 
Palwal,  Punjab 
Rev.  F.  W.  Hale 
Rev.  F.  V.  Thomas,  B.A., 
M.B. 

Pirojpur,  E.  Bengal 
Rev.  K.  Sircar 
Puri,  Orissa 
Rev.  W.  Davies 
Purnea,  Bengal 
Rev.  T.  Watson 
Rev.  W.  W.  Hazelton 
Rangamati,  E.  Bengal 
Rev.  W.  J.  L.  Wenger 
Rangpur,  Bengal 
Rev.  J.  Ellison 
Russelkonda,  Ganjam 
Rev.  J.  J.  MacDonald 
Sambalpore,  Bengal 
Rev.  J.  Vaughan 
Serampur,  Bengal 

Rev.  W.  S.  Page,  B.A-,  B.D. 


Rev.  J.  Drake,  B.A.,  B.D. 

Rev.  J.  N.  Rawson.B.A.,  B.D. 
Rev.  T.  H.  Robinson,  M.A., 

B.D. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Underwood,  B.A. 
B.D. 

Simla,  Punjab 
Rev.  J.  G.  Potter 
South  Lushai,  Fort  Lungleh 
via  Chittagong 

Rev.  F.  W.  Savidge,  B.A., 
PH.  D. 

Rev.  J.  H.  Lorrain 
Suri,  Birbhum,  Bengal 
Rev.  J.  W.  Thomas 
Udayagiri,  Ganjam 

Rev.  0.  J.  Millman,  B,A. 
Rev.  E.  Evans 
Rev.  A.  E.  Grimes 
Rev.  P.  Horsburgh 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  W.  B.  James 
Rev.  H.  Anderson 
Rev.  R.  Spurgeon 
Rev.  G.  Howefls,  B.A.,  B.D., 
PH.  D. 

Rev.  C.  H.  Harvey 
Rev.  J.  Reid 
Rev.  J.  W.  Ginn 
Rev.  G.  W.  Shaw 
Rev.  H.  W.  Pike,  B.A.,  B.D. 
Rev.  P.  H.  Jones 
Rev.  G.  N.  Gibson 
Rev.  C.  H.  Williams 
Rev.  F.  Hasler 


BAPTIST  ZANANA  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


Secretary : Miss  I.  M.  Angus, 
44,  Circular  Road,  Calcutta 

Bankipur,  U.  P. 

Miss  Eekhout 
Miss  Tresham 
Miss  Wilks 

Barout  District 

Miss  Thorn 


Bengal  (East) 

Miss  Bell 
Miss  Goodman 
Miss  E.  Moore 

Berhampur  (Ganjam) 

Miss  Dawson 
Miss  Soper 
Miss  Wells 
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Bhiwani  (Punjab) 

Miss  Theobald 
Calcutta 

Miss  I.  M.  Augus 
Miss  L.  Buchanan 
Miss  Cracknell 
Miss  Donnelly 
Miss  Dyson 
Mrs.  Ellis 
Miss  Ewing 
Miss  M.  Horsfall 
Miss  G.  M.  Jones 
Miss  N.  Lewis 
Miss  McIntosh 
Miss  Weaver 
Cuttack 
Miss  Porter 
Miss  Vaughan 

Dacca 

Miss  L.  Kerk 
Miss  E.  Williamson 

Delhi 

Miss  Francis 
Miss  Gauge 
Miss  Fitz  Henry 
Miss  Morgan 
Miss  Williams 

Dholpur 

Miss  Raw,  M-B.,  B.  SC. 
Ganjam 

Miss  Stanford 
Miss  Payne 
Miss  Barrass 
Miss  Farrer,  M-B. 

Miss  Bonnaud 
Miss  Taylor 


Miss  F.  Moore 
Miss  Fletcher 

Gaya 

Mrs.  McLeod 
Miss  McLeod 
Jessore 
Miss  Atkinson 
Mrs.  Gilbert 
Kharar 
Miss  Tuff 
Palwal 

Miss  Coombs 
Miss  Coutts 
Miss  Hawkins 
Miss  Scoresby 
Miss  E.  Young,  M-I>. 

Punjab  (South) 

Miss  Bissett 
Miss  Gautry 
Miss  Pearson 
Miss  M.  Young 
Rajputana 
Miss  Hampton 
Miss  Henry 

Russelkonda  (Ganjam) 

Miss  Thatcher 
Miss  Ottmann 
Serampur 
Miss  Bergin 
Miss  James 
Tikari 

Miss  deSouza 
Miss  Wince 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Miss  Whittaker 
Miss  Finch 


CENTRAL  ASIAN  MISSION 


Secretary  : Mr.  E.  E . Grim- 
wood.  Sardinia  House,  Lin- 
coln’s Inn  Fields,  London 

Mardan,  N.  W.  F.  Province 
Rev.  W.  S.  Norwood 


Mrs.  Norwood 
Mr.  A.  D.  Paterson 
Nurse  Winifred  Ingram 
Mr.  R.  A.  Campbell 
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CEYLON  AND  INDIA  GENERAL  MISSION 


Secretary:  B.  Davidson,  Esq. 
4,  Ulsoor  Road,  Bangalore 

COIMBATORE  DISTRICT 

Anthiyur 
Mr.  Stall  ey 
Mrs.  Stalley 
Miss  Stanes 
Miss  G.  Kenney 

Bangalore 

Mr.  Davidson 
Mrs.  Davidson 
Miss  E.  Voisey 

Gobichettypallem 

Mr  H.  Merriweather 
Mr.  D.  R.  Logan 

Satyamangalam 

Mr.  Brothwick 
Mrs.  Brothwick 


ANANTAPUR  DISTRICT 
Hindupur 
Mr.  Stevenson 
Mrs.  Stevenson 
Madakasira 
Mr.  G.  Tew 
Malagur 

Miss  G.  Dickson 
Penukonda 
Miss  J.  M.  Legg 
Talamarla 
Miss  E.  Parker 

CEYLON 

Panadure 

Mr.  G.  Coultas 
Mrs.  Coultas 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Mr.  Wilson 
Mrs.  Wilson 
Miss  Kenning 


CHILDREN  SPECIAL  SERVICE  MISSION 


Simla 


Rev.  R.  T.  Archbald,  Mrs.  Archbald 


CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  SOCIETY 


Madras 


Rev.  J.  Passmore 
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SOUTH  INDIAN  MISSION 
Secretary : Rev.  Canon  Sell, 
D.  D.,  Vepery,  Madras. 

Bezwada 

Rev.  R.  W.  Peachey 
Rev.  G.  H.  Cranswick,  m.a. 
Dummagudem 
Rev.  J.  Cain 

Dhonavur,  Tinnevelly 
Rev.  T.  \Valker,  m.a. 


Khammamett 

Rev.  A.  Woodhouse 

Madras 

Rev.  Canon  Sell,  d.d. 

Rev.  Canon  Goldsmith,  b.a. 
Rev.  E.  A.  L.  Moore,  m.a. 

Masulipatam 

Rev.  J.  B.  Panes 
Rev.  W.  C,  Penn,  m.a. 

Rev.  G.  R.  Ennis,  m.a. 
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Mengnanapuram 

Miss  Thomas 
Miss  Wiles 

Ootacamund,  Nilgiris 

Rev.  H.  A.  D.  Moorhouse 
Palamcottah,  Tinnevelly 
Rev.  E.  S.  Carr,  m.a. 

Rev.  R.  F.  Ardill 
Rev.  LI.  G.  S.  Price,  m.a. 
Miss  Askwith 
Miss  Naish,  b.a. 

Miss  Walford 
Miss  Pawson,  b.a. 

Miss  Howard 
Miss  E.  T.  Stevens,  b.a. 
Raghavapuram 
Rev.  A.  R.  J.  Young 
Sachiapuram,  Sivakasi, 
Tinnevelly 
Rev.  F.  W.  Breed,  b.a. 
Tinnevelly 

Rev.  H.  Schaffter,  m.a. 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  G.  E.  Browne,  m,a. 

E.  Keyworth,  Esq. 

TRAVANCORE  AND  COCHIN 

Alleppey,  Travancore 
Rev.  W.  S.  Hunt 
Kottayam 

The  Right  Rev.  C.  H.  Gill, 
d.d.,  Bishop  in  Travancore 
and  Cochin 

Rev.  F.  N.  Askwith,  m.a. 

Rev.  A.  P.  Turnbull 
Miss  Isabel  Baker 
Miss  A.  Baker 
MissRiehards 
Miss  Meager 
Kunnankulam 

Rev.  W.  A.  Stephens 
Pallam 

Rev.  E.  Bellerby 
Miss  Neve 


Tiruvella 

Rev.  C.  A.  Neve 
Rev.  J.  H.  Osmaston 
Trichur 

Rev.  J.  H.  Bishop,  b.a. 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  F.  Bower 

The  Yen’ble  Archdeacon  Pal- 
mer, B.A. 

BENGAL 

Secretary:  Rev.  E.  T.  Sandys, 
M.  A-,  10,  Mission  Row, 
Calcutta 

Barharwa,  E.  I.  R. 

Rev.  H.  R.  Holmes,  m.a. 

Miss  Farler 

Bhagalpur,  P.  O.  Nathnagar 
Rev.  J A.  Cullen 
Rev.  S.  K.  Tarafdar 
Miss  F.  E.  Orme 
Bollobhpur,  P.  O.  Keder- 
ganj,  Nadia 
Rev.  C.  B.  Clarke,  m.a. 
Calcutta 

Rev.  E.  T.  Sandys,  m.a. 

Rev  F.  B.  Hadow,  m.a. 

Rev.  J.  Sanderson,  b.a. 

Rev.  E.  Cannon,  m.a. 

Rev.  B.  Grundy 
Rev.  S.  D.  Hinde,  m.a. 

Rev.  A B.  Johnston,  m.a. 
Miss  Sampson 
Miss  Wolley 
Miss  Chandler,  b.a. 

Rev.  A . H.  Phillips 
Chapra,  P.  O.  Bangaljhi 
Nadia 

Rev.  F.  N.  Didsbury 
Rev.  J.  H.  Hewison 
Codha,  via  Bhagalpur 
W.  J.  Tillott,  Esq. 

Rev.  T.  Lenman 
Cossipur 

Rev.  R.  F.  Pearce,  m.a. 
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Krishnagar,  E.  B.  S.  R. 

Rev.  E.  T.  Noakes 
Ranaghat,  E.  B.  S.  R. 

Rev.  C.  G.  Munro,  m.b.,  b.c. 
G.  B.  Archer,  Esq.,  m.b. 

Rev.  R.  H.  Cooper 
Miss  Good,  m.b. 

Miss  Poynder 
Miss  Haworth 
Shikarpur,  Nadia 
Rev.  E.  C.  Smith 
E.  B.  Sharpe,  Esq. 

Taljhari,  P.  O.  Sakrigalii 
Rev.  Canon  P.  T.  Cole 
Rev.  R.  Ayres 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  E.  P.  Herbert 
Rev.  H.  Perfect 
Rev.  A.  F.  Ealand,  m.a. 

Rev.  W.  V.  R.  Kamcke 
J.  H.  Hickinbotham,  Esq. 

S J.  Jessop,  Esq. 

Miss  Nethercote,  b.a. 

WESTERN  INDIA 
Secretary:  Rev.  Canon  R.  S. 

Heywood,  Bombay 
Aurangabad 

Rev.  C.  W.  Thorne,  m.a. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Butbin,  b.a. 

Mrs  Buthin 

Rev.  H.  J.  Smith,  m.a. 

Mrs.  Smith 
Miss  L.  Wood 
Rev.  S.  Patholc 
Mrs.  Pathole 
Bombay 

Bev  Canon  Heywood 
Mrs.  R.  S.  Heywood 
Rev.  ,J.  H.  Robinson,  m.a. 
Mrs.  Robinson 
Miss  E.  B.  Gifiard 
Rev.  T,  W.  Sharpley,  b.a. 
Nasik  and  Igatpuri 
Bev.  C.  W.  Wootton 


Mrs.  Wootton 
Rev.  T.  J.  Ison 
Mrs.  Ison 
Miss  C.  B.  Hiller 
Miss  E.  F.  M.  Heywood 
Poona  and  Junnar 
Rev.  L.  B.  Butcher,  b.a. 

Rev.  H.  W.  Lea-Wilson,  b.a. 
Rev.  W.  H.  T.  Vtel 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  W.  Wyatt 
Mrs.  Wyatt 
Miss  M.  Bailey 

PUNJAB  AND  SINDH 
MISSION 

Secretary  : Rev.  Canon  Wi- 
gram,  M.  A.,  Lahore • 

Amritsar 

M’ss  M.  J.  Price 

Dr.  C.  S.  Clark 

Rev.  C.  L.  Richards,  b.a. 

Mrs.  Richards 
Miss  O.  Harding 
Miss  M.  T.  Redman 
Bannu 

Mrs.  Pennell,  m.b. 

Mrs.  Barnett 

A.  C.  J.  Elwin,  Esq.,  b.a. 

Miss  L.  E.  A.  Fagg 

W.  B.  A.  Ashburnham,  Esq. 

B.  A. 

Batala,  Gurdaspur  Dist. 

Rev.  A.  C.  Clarke,  m.a. 

Mrs.  Clarke 
Rev.  R.  Force  Jones 
Mrs.  Jones 

Clarkabad,  Lahore 

Rev.  C.  M.  Gough 
Miss  M.  L.  H.  Warner 
Dera  Ismail  Khan 
H.  0.  Guyer,  Esq 
A.  J.  Turner,  Esq.,  m.b.,  b.s. 
Miss  E.  C.  H.  Cooke 
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Fatehgarh,  Gurdaspur 
Rev.  C.  F.  Hall 
Sirs.  Hall 

Hyderabad,  Sindh 
Rev.  W.  J.  Abigail 
Mrs.  Abigail 
Islamabad,  Kashmir 
Miss  M.  Gomery,  m.d. 

Miss  C.  A.  Newnham 
Karachi,  Sindh 
Rev.  D.  S.  Harper 
Mrs.  Harper 
Kotgarh  via  Simla 
Dr.  A.  Jukes 
Mrs.  Jukes 
W.  G.  Branch,  Esq. 

Lahore 

Mrs.  G.  T.  M.  Grime 

Rsv.  Cancn  E.  F.  E.  Wigram, 

SI. A. 

Mrs.  Wigram 
Rev.  F.  Lawrence 
Mrs.  Lawrence 
Rev.  J.  A.  Wood,  m.a. 

Mrs.  Wood 
Mrs.  E.  Inglis 
L.  B.  Choke,  Esq. 
Montgomerywala  via  Gojra 
Miss  A.  Gross 
Multan 

Rev.  A.  H.  Abigail,  m.a, 

Mrs.  Abigail 

Miss  E.  I,  Dodson,  m.d. 

Miss  I.  Frodsham 
Miss  L.  M.  Blackett,  m.b. 

Narowal,  Sialkot 

Rev.  A.  Dungwortk 
Mrs.  Dungworth 
J.  D.  Findley,  Esq. 
Peshawar 
Rev.  T.  Bomford,  m.a. 

Mrs,  Bomford 
Rev.  H.  J.  Hoare 
Mrs.  Hoare 

R.  J.  H.  Cox,  Esq.,  m.b,,  b.s. 


Mrs.  Cox 

Rev.  F.  C.  Long,  m.a. 

V.  H.  Starr,  Esq.,  m.b.,  b.s. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Padfield,  b.a, 
Quetta,  Baluchistan 
Rev.  A.  E.  Ball 
Mrs.  Ball 

S.  Gaster,  Esq.,  m.b.c.s., 

L. E.C.P. 

Mrs.  Gaster 

Miss  A.  E.  Manwarmg 

Simla 

Rev.  J.  Redman 
Mrs.  Redman 
Sibi,  Baluchistan 
Rev  A.  D.  Dixey 
Mrs.  Dixey 
Srinagar,  Kashmir 
A.  Neeve,  Esq.,  f.e.c.s, 

Mrs.  Neeve 

E.  F.  Neeve,  Esq.,  m.d. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Tyndale  Biscoe, 

M. A. 

Mrs.  Tyndale  Biscoe 
Miss  K.  Knowles,  m.b. 

Miss  A.  L.  Coverdale 
H.  E.  Rawlence,  Esq.,  M B. 

J.  Robertson,  Esq.,  b.a. 
Sukkur,  Sindh 
Rev.  A.  E.  Redman 
Mrs.  Redman 
Tarn  Taran,  Amritsar 
Rev.  E.  Guilford 
Mrs.  Guilford 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  H.  F.  Bental 

Rev.  D.  J.  McKenzie 

Rev.  P.  Ireland  Jones,  m.a. 

Rev.  A.  E.  Day 

Miss  W.  A.  Eger 

Miss  L.  Eger 

Miss  M.  E.  FarthiDg 

Miss  M.  J.  Farthing 

A.  C.  Lankester,  Esq  , m.d. 

A.  H.  Brown,  Esq.,  m.d. 
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Miss  N.  Neeve 

T.  Holland,  Esq.,M.B.,  f.r.c.s. 
Rev.  M.  E.  Wigram,  m.a. 

Rev.  G.  B.  Davis,  m.d. 

Rev.  W.  P.  Hares 
Rev.  P.  E.  Luce?,  m.a. 

H.  E.  Clark,  Esq.,  b.a.,  ll.b. 
Miss  Churchill  Taylor 
Miss  0.  F.  Lacey 
Miss  E.  S.  H.  Lighton 
Rev.  W.  Bryan  Brown,  b.a. 

UNITED  PROVINCES 
Secretary  : Rev • J • A.  F. 
Waller,  7a,  Canning  Road 
Allahabad 

Agra  (St.  John’s  College) 
Rev.  H.  B.  Durrant 
Rev.  A.  W.  Davies 
Rev.  L.  Stahlschmidt 
Dr.  Garfield  Williams 
W.  -J.  Thomson,  Esq. 

Rev.  N.  H.  Tubbs  (Queen  Vic- 
toria High  School) 

Miss  A.  F.  Wright 
Miss  Ivitching  (97.  Civil  Lines) 
Rev.  P.  Webber  (8,  Drum- 
mond Road) 

Miss  Bland 
Miss  Tucker 
Miss  Schellenberg 
Aligarh 

Rev.  W.  McLean 
Miss  Fry 
Miss  Lawrence 
Mrs.  Gorman 

Allahabad  (Canning  Road) 

Rev.  J.  A.  F.  Warren 
E.  W.  E.  Crump,  Esq.  (St 
Paul’s  Divinity  School) 
Rev.  S.  J.  Edwin  (Oxford 
and  Cambridge  Hostel) 

Rev.  A.  E.  Johnston 
Rev.  A.  C.  Pellv  (Holy  Trini- 
ty Church  \ 

Rev.  L.  K.  Morton  (6,  Bank 
Road) 


Azamgarh 
Rev.  W.  V.  K.  Treanor 
Miss  Forbes 
Miss  Cole 

Benares 

Rev.  H,  W.  V.  Birney  (Sigra) 
Rev.  T.  Law 
Rev.  J.  J.  Johnson 
Miss  Luce 
Miss  Waller 
Miss  T.  G.  Stratton 
Miss  E.  Bedford 
Miss  S.  Willis 
Dehra  Dun 

Rev.  W.  Latham 
Rev.  J.  N.  Mukand 
Fyzabad 
Miss  A.  B.  Davis 
Gorakhpur 

J.  N.  Graham,  Esq. 

Rev.  J.  F.  Pemberton 
J.  McIntosh,  Esq. 

Miss  Lawson 
Jaunpur 

P.  N.  Ghosh,  Esq. 

Lucknow  (Jahur  Bakhsh) 
Rev.  C.  G.  Mylrea 
Rev.  S.  R.  Morse 
H.  Richards,  Esq. 

Rev.  S.  Gillespie 

Meerut 

Rev.  A.  J.  Harvey 
Rev.  L C.  Perfumi 
Miss  Schneider 
Rev.  A.  L.  Nixon 
Miss  Worthington 
Miss  Lowick 
Miss  Steward 
Miss  Strollin 
Miss  Cadman  Jones 
Mussoorie 

Canon  W.  Hooper,  d.  d. 

Mis3  M.  Molony 
Muttra  Cantt. 

Rev.  P.  M.  Zenker 
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Miss  Saunders 
Miss  Major 
Sikandra,  Agra 
Rev.  F.  W.  Hiulon 
P.  E.  Curtis,  Esq. 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Miss  Hawkins 
* Sirs.  E.  Rait 
Canon  E.  H.  M.  Waller 
Rev.  J.  N.  Carpenter 
Rev.  W.  E.  S.  Holland 
Miss  McNeile 
Miss  Snelson 
Miss  Goetze 
Rev.  J.  P.  Eliwood 
Rev.  J.  C.  Harrison 
Miss  West 
Miss  B.  Davies 
Rev.  R.  J.  Kennedy 
Rev.  J.  M.  Challis 
Miss  M.  Stratton 
Rev.  W.  B.  Collins 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES 
GUJARAT  AND  RAJPUTANA 
Secretary : Robert  Hack,  B.A. 
Durham,  Jabalpur 

Bharatpur 

Rev.  F.  D.  0.  Roberts 
Mrs.  Roberts 
Miss  B.  Fowler 
Miss  S.  M.  Clarke 
Biladia  via  Ahmadabad 
Rev.  W.  Hodgkinsou,  b.a, 
Mrs.  Hodgkinson 
Rev.  C.  L.  Shaw 

Deori 

Mr.  Albert  Charles 
Mrs.  Charles 
Jabalpur 

Rev.  Robert  Hack 
Rev.  J.  Fleming 
Rev.  F.  E.  Keay,  b.a. 

Mrs.  Keay 

Rev.  Henry  Samida 


Katur 

Mr.  J.  Fryer 
Mrs.  Fryer 
Kherwara 
Rev.  G.  C,  Vyse 
Mrs.  Vyse 
Lusadia 
Miss  A.  H.  Bull 
Miss  B.  Newton 
Mandla  C.P,  (Goud  Missioa) 
Rev.  W.  G.  Proctor 
Miss  E.  E.  Smyth 
Miss  Ida  Bischoff 
Miss  E.  R.  Hall 
Miss  M.  Smyth 
Rev.  Failbus 
Marpha 

Rev  E.  D.  Price,  m.a 
Mrs.  Price 

Patpara 

Rev.  J.  L.  Wakeling 
Mrs.  Wakeling 
Miss  Crossley 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  E A.  Hensley 
Mrs.  Hensley 
Miss  B.  B.  Carter 
Rev.  A.  1.  Birkett 
Mrs.  Birkett 
Miss  P.  Hooton 

CEYLON  MISSION 

Secretary  „•  Rev.  A.  K.  Dibben, 
M.  A,,  Galle  Face,  Colombo 

Anuradhapura 

Rev.  R.  H.  Phair,  b.a. 
Avissawella 
Rev.  J.  G.  Doss 
Baddegama 

Miss  E.  M.  Jesolyne 
Rev.  S.  M.  Simmons 
Mrs.  Simmons 
Chandicully 
Miss  S.  L.  Page 
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Colombo 

Miss  C.  E.  Browne 

Rev.  A.  E.  Dibben,  m.a. 

Rev.  A.  K.  Finnimore,  m.a. 

Mrs.  Finnimore 

Miss  M.  L.  Franklin 

Miss  A.  F.  Harsley 

Miss  A.  Higgins 

Rav.  J.  Ilsley 

Mrs.  Ilsley 

Miss  L.  A.  Leward 

Miss  L.  E.  Nixon,  b.a. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  Thomas 
Miss  A.  M.  Tisdall 
Copay 

Rev.  W.  J.  Hannan,  m.a. 
Mrs.  Hannan 

Cotta 

Rev.  J.  W.  Balding 
Mrs.  Balding 

Miss  L.  M.  Leslie  Melville 
Rev.  A.  M.  Walrosley,  m.a. 
Mrs.  Walmsley 

Dodanduwa 

Rev.  Geo.  A.  Purser 
Mrs.  Purser 

Haputale 

Rev.  W.  E.  Rolands,  m.a. 
Hatton 

Rev.  R.  P-  Butterfield,  b a. 
Mrs.  Butterfield 


Jaffna 

Rev.  Jacob  Thompson,  m.a. 
Mrs.  Thompson 
Kandy 

Rev.  W.  Booth,  b.a. 

Mrs.  Booth 

Mr.  N.  P.  Campbell,  m.a. 

Miss  A.  L.  Earp 
Mr.  A.  G.  Fraser,  m.a. 

Mrs.  Fraser 

Rev.  J.  P.  S.  R.  Gibson, 

F.I.A.,  B.A. 

Rev.  L.  J.  Gaster 
Mrs.  Gaster 
Miss  E.  M.  Hargrove 
Miss  F.  E.  Henrys 
Miss  B.  J.  Howes 
Rev.  T.  S.  Johnson 
Mrs.  Johnson 
Mr.  G.  R.  Mulgrue 
Rev.  W.  S.  Senior,  m.a. 

Mrs.  Senior 

Mr.  K.  J.  Saunders,  b.a. 
Kegalle 

Rev.  W.  G.  Shorten,  b.a. 
Mrs.  Shorten 
Kurunegala 
Miss  M.  S.  Gedge 
Miss  S.  H.  M.  Townsend 
Nellore 

Miss  E.  Whitney 
Rev.  John  Backus 


CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND  ZANANA  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY 


SOUTH  INDIA 
Secretary  : Rev.  Canon  Sell, 
D.D.,  Vepery,  Madras 

Bangalore 

Miss  A.  G.  Lillingston,  l.k.c. 
p.  and  s. 

Miss  E.  M.  Potter 
Miss  J.  L.  Haydon 
Miss  D.  E.  Lockwood,  l.k.c. 
p.  and  s.,  l.  s.  a. 


Miss  E.  T.  Fox 
Miss  Beauchamp 

Bezwada 

Miss  Dijby 

Coonoor 

Miss  Yon  Englehardt 

Dohnavur 

Miss  Amy  Wilson  Carmichael 
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Dummagudem 
Miss  Waller 
Miss  Dines 
Ellore 
Miss  Digby 
Miss  Rogers 
Khammamett 
Miss  A.  K.  Lacey 
Miss  Longmire,  m.b.,  ch.  b. 
Miss  J.  Smith 
Madras 
Miss  Baker 
Miss  S.  M.  Grove 
Miss  Sell 
Masulipatam 
Miss  Barker 
Miss  Jennings 
Miss  L.  Mortis 
Miss  Fraser 
Miss  Loader 
Ootacamund 
Miss  Ling 
M'ss  Daniels 
Miss  Hop  wood 
Miss  C.  F.  Elwin 
Palamcottah 
Miss  F.  Swainson 
Miss  Max 

Miss  G.  M.  Kember 
Miss  E.  B.  Morris 
North  Tinnevelly 
Miss  A.  Elwin 
Miss  E.  A.  Mitchell 
Mysore 

Miss  A.  E.  Moore 
TRAVANCORE  AND  COCHIN 

Cottayam 
Miss  E.  Baker 
Ernakulam,  Cochin 
Miss  M.  B.  Chettle 
Trevandrum,  Travancore 
Miss  L.  M.  Cox 
Miss  L.  M.  McCnbbin 
Miss  E.  Beaumont 


Miss  E.  D.  Chislett 
Miss  A.  M.  Bassold 
Trichur,  Cochin 
Miss  M.  J.  Waitt 

BENGAL 

Secretary  : Rev.  E.  T.  Sandy s 
M.A.,10,  Mission  Row, Calcutta 

Agarpara  P.O.,  Kamarhath 

Miss  Ashwin 
Miss  Liosell 
Andul 
Miss  M.  Gore 
Barnagore 
Miss  J.  A.  Evans 
Miss  Tassel 
Miss  L.  Watney 

Barrackpore,  E.B.S.R. 

Miss  E.  Pantin 
Miss  Barbour 

Bhagalpur,  E.  I.  R.  Loop 

Miss  Haitz 
Miss  Myres 
Miss  Keable 
Miss  Stuart 

Calcutta 

Miss  E.  Mulvany 
Miss  Henslev 
Miss  Von  Hirnpe 

Howrah 

Miss  Cowley 

Jamalpur,  E.I.R.  Loop 

Miss  Girling 
Miss  Swan 

Krishnagar,  E.B.S.R. 

Miss  Boileau 
Miss  Phailbus 
Miss  Sharpe 
Miss  Bristow 
Miss  Guerin 
Miss  Owles 
Miss  Watney 
Miss  Gouk 
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Mankur,  E.  I.  R. 

Miss  Sandys 
Miss  Trench 

Ratnapur,  Sriratnapur  Dist. 
Nadia 

Miss  Scott 
Miss  Graham 
Miss  Luck 
Miss  Callinan 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Miss  Dawe 
Miss  Harding 
Miss  Valpy 
Miss  Shawe 
Miss  R.  Harrison 

PUNJAB  AND  SINDH 
MISSION 

Secretary  : Rev.  Canon  Wig- 
ram,  Lahore 

Abbottabad 

Miss  C.  M.  Wheeler,  m.d. 
Ajnala 

Miss  L.  Oatway 
Miss  G,  M.  Stiles 
Amritsar 

Miss  0.  E.  C.  Tutiug 
Miss  B.  Havard 
Miss  M.  S.  Ward 
Miss  G.  E,  Clarke 
Miss  Lamb,  m.b. 

Miss  M.  Lamb 
Miss  Glanville 
Asrapur,  Atari 
Miss  Brierly 
Batala 

Miss  Sherwood 
Miss  A.  C.  Newton 
Miss  English 
Clarkabad 
Mies  E.  V.  Cresswell 

Dera  Ismail  Khan 

Miss  Marks,  l.r.c.p.  and  a. 


Miss  Wertbmuller 
Miss  R.  Johnson 
Hyderabad,  Sindh 
Miss  R.  Piggott 
Miss  A.  M.  Ward 
Jandiala 

Miss  A.  A.  Saunders 
Miss  Lacey 
Karachi 
Miss  Carey 
Miss  E.  G.  Vacber 
Miss  A.  D.  Grant 
Miss  E.  B.  Roberts 
Miss  C.  Davidson 
Montgomery  wala 
Miss  M.  S.  Worsfold 
Narowal 
Miss  Reuther 
Miss  Morrison 
Peshawar 
Miss  M.  E.  Jackson 
Miss  M.  W.  Newton 
Miss  M.  Manfield,  m.b.,  b.S. 
Miss  J.  Vaughan,  m.b. 
Quetta 
Miss  Warren 
Miss  E.  G.  Stuart,  m.b. 

Miss  Codings- Wells 
Srinagar,  Kashmir 
Miss  Newman 
Miss  Goodall 
Sukkur 

Miss  E.  Barton 
Miss  H.  E.  C.  Rhiem 
Miss  Flemmings 
Miss  Holdforth 
Tam  Taran 
Miss  Strickland 
Miss  W.  Cox,  m.b.,  b.s. 

Miss  C.  E.  Wilson 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Miss  Vines 
Miss  Hilhouse 
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Miss  Oatway 
Miss  Milner 
Miss  Russell 
Miss  Mayfield 
Miss  Dawson 
Miss  Goodwin 
Miss  English 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES 

Jabalpur,  C.  P. 

Miss  C.  A.  Hall 
Miss  Taylor 
Miss  Cummings 

Katni,  Murwara,  C.  P. 

Miss  A.  B.  Grenon 
Miss  M.  Kidd 
Miss  Hoskins 
Miss  Burton 
Miss  Hannesey 

Panagar 

Miss  Maud  Langley,  m.d. 
Miss  Wright 
Miss  E.  Sargon 


Sihora 

Miss  E.  Harrison 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Miss  J.  Bardsley 
Miss  Pope 
Miss  F.  Peddar 

CEYLON  MISSION 

Secretary:  Rev.  A.  E.  Dibbeii , 
M.A.,  Galle  Face,  Colombo 

Anuradhapura 

Miss  E.  S.  Karney 

Gampola 

Miss  M.  Johnsop 
Miss  R.  M.  Overton 
Miss  M.  F.  Chapman 
Miss  Cave 

Kandy 

Miss  L.  A.  Chapman 
Miss  M.  J.  Cave,  m.a. 

Miss  J.  Oakley 


CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  MISSION 


BENGAL 

Secretary  : Rev.  H.  C.  McColl, 
Mission  House,  Darjeeling 

Calcutta 

Rev.  G.  Edwards,  m.a. 

Rev.  J.  Lamb,  m.a.,  b.d. 

Rev.  G.  Bruce,  m.a. 

Rev.  D.  E.  Evans,  b.a. 

Rev.  J.  M.  B.  Duncan,  m.a., 
b.d. 

Darjeeling 

Rev.  H.  C.  Duncan,  m.a. 

Rev.  H.  C.  McColl,  m.a. 

Rev.  Evan  Mackenzie 
Dr.  C.  L.  Digby-Roberts 

Dooars  (Guild  Mission) 

Rev.  Peter  Milne,  b.d. 


Kalimpong  (Guild  Mission) 
Rev.  W.  S.  Sutherland,  m.a. 
Rev.  J.  A.  Graham,  d.d. 

Rev.  H.  J.  C.  Kinghorn 

Sikkim 

Rev.  W.  G.  Mackean 

Poona 

Rev.  J.  W.  Youngson 
Miss  Youngson 

MADRAS 

Secretary:  Rev.  J.  M.  Craig, 
Kilpauk,  Madras. 

Arkonam,  Madras 
Rev.  Alexander  Silver,  m.a. 

Madras 

Rev.  J.  M.  Craig,  b.d. 
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PUNJAB 

Secretary : Rev.G.  Waugh, M. A., 
B.D.,  Sialkot,  Punjab 

Chamba 

Dr.  J.  Hutchison,  l.r.c  p.&  s. 
Mr.  Carter 

Daska 

Rev.  William  Scott 
Mrs.  Scott 

Gujerat 

Rev.  R.  McCheyne  Faterson 
Rev.  A.  Nicholson 
Ja  lalpur,  Jattan 

Dr.  H.  F.  Lechmere  Taylor, 

M.A. 

Dr.  H.  M.  Newton 
Mrs.  Newton 

Jammu 

Rev.  John  A.  Alexander 
Mrs.  Alexander 

Sialkot 

Rev.  George  Waugh 
Mrs.  Waugh 
Rev.  William  Dalgetty 
Mrs.  Dalgetty 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  T.  Grahame  Bailey 
Mrs.  McCheyne  Paterson 
Mis . Lechmere  Taylor 

BENGAL 

(Women’s  Association) 

Secretary  . Rev.  J.  M.  B.  Dun- 
can, B.D.,  Cornwallis  Square, 
Calcutta 
Calcutta 

Miss  Longhurst 
Miss  L.  R.  Mungle 
Miss  L.  Watt,  b.a. 

Miss  M.  P.  Gasper 
Miss  A.  N.  Clark 
Miss  Wilkins 


Darjeeling 

Miss  M.  GoaleD 
Miss  L.  A.  Mackintosh 
Miss  Berry 

Kalimpong  (Guild  Mission) 

Miss  Lily  Waugh 

The  Hon’ble  Mary  H.  Scott 

Mrs.  Crawford,  d.c.s. 

Nurse  Constance  Beatty 
Miss  E.  Smith 
Miss  Brodie 
Miss  M.  Buchanan 

MADRAS 

Secretary  : Rev.  J.  M.  Craig, 
Christian  College,  Madras 

Madras 

Miss  Isabella  Forbes 
Miss  E.  A.  Graham 
Miss  A.  E.  Evans 
Miss  E.  Kelly 
Miss  K.  Kelly 
Sholinghur 
Miss  M.  McLean 
Miss  M.  McNeill 
Miss  Symonds 
Miss  Holt 

POONA 

Secretary  . Rev.  D.  0.  Bernard 
Poona 

Poona 

Miss  E.  Bernard 
Miss  Alexander,  d.c.s. 

Miss  L.  0.  Bernard,  m.d. 

Miss  Harvey,  d.c.s. 

Miss  Hardie,  d.c.s. 

Miss  Philips 
Miss  Duggan 
Miss  Kestin,  e.c.s. 

Miss  Aitchison 
Miss  Gardner 

PUNJAB 

Chamba 

Miss  Rodger 
Miss  Kidley 
Miss  McQueen 
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Daska 

Miss  Agnes  Scott 

Gujerat 

Miss  H.  C.  Maokic.han 
Miss  Mary  Mackichan 
Miss  McMinn 
Dr.  Agnes  Sloan 
Dr.  Jean  Morton 
Miss  C.  Watson 
Mrs.  Walker 


Sialkot 

Miss  Plumb 
Miss  Black 
Miss  Youngson 
Dr.  Mabel  Hector 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Miss  Annie  Smith 
Miss  Nelson 
Miss  Clark 


EDINBURGH  MEDICAL  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


Agra 


Rev.  W m.  Huntly,  m.a.,  m.d.,  b.sc. 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  IRELAND 


Secretary : Rev.  R.  R.  Johnson, 
B.  D.,  Mission  House , Broach 
Oujerat 

Ahmedabad 
Rev.  Geo.  P.  Taylor,  d.d. 

Rev.  S Gillespie 
Miss  M,  H.  Steen 
Miss  J.  Macauley 
Miss  E.  Irvin  Stevenson 
Anand 

Rev.  J.  F Steele 
Dr,  Prabhakar 
Miss  S.  Roberts 
Miss  A.  M Shillidv 
Miss  E.  Jameson 
Barsad 

Rev.  R Henderson 
Miss  A.  Montgomery 
Miss  Dr  McElderry 
Miss  R.  L.  Henry 

Broach 

Rev.  R.  R.  Johnson 
Miss  Dr.  Montgomery 
Miss  M.  Rylance 
Cambay 

Rev.  R.  Boyd 

Deesa 

Rev.  J.  C.  Blair 


Gogha 

Rev.  W.  Martyn  Beatty 
Parantij 
Rev.  H.  Martin 

Rajkot 

Rev.  J.  Sinclair  Stevenson 

Surat 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  Shillidy 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  R.  Scott 
Miss  S.  Arnold 
Miss  E.  Colhoun 
Miss  E.  Stuart 
Wadhwan 
Rev  R.  Boyd 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  R.  Wilson 
Rev.  G.  Wilson 
Dr.  N.  M,  Gavin 
Miss  Scroggie 
Miss  Dr.  Dunn 

JUNGLE  TRIBES  MISSION 

Dohad-Panch-Mahals 

Mr.  J.  H.  McNeill 

Jhalod-Panch-Mahals 

Mr.  D.  Lewis 
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Sunth  Rampur,  R e w a ON  FURLOUGH 

Kantha 

Mr.  H.  G.  Rea  Mr.  G.  W.  Blair 


PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH  OF  ENGLAND 


Secretary:  Dr.  R.  Morison,  F. 
R.  C.  S.,  Rampur  Boalia, 
Rajshahi 

Rampur  Boalia,  Rajshahi 
Rev.  W.  J.  Hamilton 
Mrs.  Hamilton 


Dr.  R.  Morison,  f.r.c.s. 

Mrs.  Morison 

Naogaon,  Rajshahi 

Dr.  J.  A.  Macdonald  Smith, 

F.R.C.S. 

Mrs.  Smith 
Miss  V.  Sinclair 


FRIENDS  FOREIGN  MISSION  ASSOCIATION 


Secretary:  R.  D.  Priestvian, 
Seoni  Halwa,  C.  P. 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES 

Bankheri 

Mr.  G.  W.  Maw 
Mrs.  Maw 
Hoshangabad 
Mr.  G.  E.  Clark 
Mrs.  Clark 
Miss  K.  Dixon 
Mr.  F.  B.  Farrington 
Mrs.  Swan 
Mr.  Joseph  Taylor 
Mrs.  Taylor 
Itarsi 

Mr.  B.  H.  Backhouse,  b.a. 
Lahi,  via  Seoni  Malwa 
Mr.  Alfred  Hy.  Smith 
Mrs.  Smith 
Seoni  Malwa,  C.  P. 

Mr.  F.  Kilbey 
Mrs.  Kilbey 
Miss  A.  L.  Evens 
Mr.  R.  D.  Priesiman 
Mrs.  Priestman 
Sohagpur 

Mr.  J.  Robinson,  b.  sc.,  m.  b. 
ch.  B. 

Mrs.  Robinson 


Miss  E.  M.  Backhouse 
Miss  Lydia  Fox 

CENTRAL  INDIA 

Bhopal 

Miss  E.  Abraham 

Sehore 

Mr.  Alfred  Taylor 
Mrs.  Taylor 
Miss  Louisa  Walker 
ON  FURLOUGH 
Mrs.  Butler 
Miss  A.  P.  Fowler 
Miss  E.  Nainby 
Mr.  Henry  I.  Robson 
Mrs.  Robson 
Mrs.  Ernest  Watson 
Mrs.  Watson 

CEYLON 

Secretary:  Henry  T.  Roper, 
Kondapolalle,  Matale  Dist. 
Calodagh,  Matale 
Mr.  J.Malcomson 
Mrs.  Malcomson 
Miss  R.  E.  Henry 
Miss  E.  L.  Gibbons 
Miss  A.  E.  Clayton 
Kondapolalle,  Matale  Dt. 
Mr.  H.  T.  Roper 
Mrs.  Roper 
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Matale  ON  FURLOUGH 

Mr.  James  Gibbs  Mr.  Robert  Davis 

Mrs.  Gibbs  Mrs.  Davis 


KURKU  AND  CENTRAL  INDIA  HILL  MISSION 


Secretary  : Mr.  Carl  Wyder, 
Ellichpur,  Berar 

BERAR 

Chikalda 

Mr.  A.  Vcss 
Mrs.  Voss 

Miss  Mary  Barbour 
Miss  Emily  Hughes 

Duni,  via  Chikalda 

Mr.  Ernest  Charles 
Mrs.  Charles 
Ellichpur 
Mr.  Carl  Wyder 
Mrs.  Wyder 
Miss  Albertine  Basting 
Miss  E.  C.  Brown 


Miss  S.  Edwards 
Mr.  R.  Hansen 
Mrs.  Hansen 
Mr.  T.  B.  Robinson 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES 
Bhaisdehi 
Miss  Mary  Jones 
Mr.  Fritz  Francke 
Mrs.  Francke 
Khamla,  Betul,  C.  P. 

Mr.  E C.  Lewis 
Mrs.  Lewis 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Mr.  Crowe 
Miss  Crowe 
Miss  A.  Crossley 


LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


Secretary  : -J.  I.  Macnair , 

London  Mission,  Gooly 

Anantapur 

Rev.  W.  Hinkley,  b.a. 

Miss  Christlieo 

Gooty 

Rev.  W.  W.  Stephenson 
Rev.  J.  I.  Macnair 
Rev.  H.  W.  Whyte,  b.a. 

Rev.  F.  L.  Marlor 

Kadiri 

Rev.  A.  E.  Smith,  b.a. 

Bellary 

Rev.  B.  Lucas 
Rev.  E.  H.  Lewis 
Rev.  H.  F.  Lester 
Miss  Hacker 
Miss  M.  E.  Haskard 


Coimbatore 

Rev.  W.  J.  Hatch 
Miss  Burrage 
Erode 

Rev.  H.  A.  Popley,  b.a. 
Rev.  A.  W.  Brough 
Miss  Inglis,  b.a. 

Hosur 

Rev.  G.  Wilkins 

Jammalamadugu 

Rev.  S.  Nicholson 

T.  T.  Thompson,  m.b.,  ch.  b. 

Miss  Fear 

Miss  Simmons 

Miss  Bennett 

Kamalapuram 
Rev.  S.  S.  Harman 
Rev.  L.  J.  Thomas 


LONDON  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 
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Madras 

Miss  Harband,  b.a. 

Rev.  T.  C.  Witney,  b.a. 

Miss  Williams 
Miss  Lenwood,  b.a. 
Bangalore 

Rev.  E.  P.  Rice,  b.a. 

Rev.  G.  E.  Phillips,  b.a. 

Rev.  E.  A.  S Cowell,  b.a.  » 

Miss  Butler,  b.a. 

Miss  IMuller 
Miss  Pry,  b.a. 
Chikkabullipuram 
Rev.  R.  A.  Hickling 
Salem 

Rev.  C.  G.  Marshall 
Rev.  R.  Robertsoo,  b.a. 

Rev.  G.  Matthews,  m.a. 

Miss  Crouch 
Miss  Lodge 

ON  FURLOUGH 
T.  V.  Campbell,  m.a.,  m.b., 

ch.  M. 

Rev.  G.  H.  Macfarlane 
Rev.  R.  C.  Porter 
Miss  Stringfellow 
Rev.  J R.  Bacon 
Miss  Simmons 
Miss  A.  Grierson 
Rev.  S.  J.  Cox,  m.a. 

Secretary:  Rev.  G.  Parker, 

M.A.,  B.D.,  Nagercoil 

TRAVANCORE 

Attingal 

Rev.  W.  D.  Osborne 
Martandum 

Rev.  I.  H.  Hacker 

Nagercoil 

Miss  Davidson 
Mrs.  Duthia 

Rev.  G.  Parker,  m.a.,  b.d. 
Miss  B.  J.  Duthie 
Rev.  S.  Cave,  b a.,  b.d. 


Miss  G.  M.  Harries,  b.a. 

Rev.  R.  Sinclair 

Neyoor 
Miss  Blanchard 
Dr.  J.  Davidson 
Dr.  O.  Bullock 
Dr.  Pugh 

Pareychaley 
Rev.  A.  T.  Foster 

Trivandrum 
Rev.  A.  Parker 
Mr.  H.  T.  Wills,  m.a.,  b.sc. 
Rev.  H.  Hewitt 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  W.  J.  Edmunds 
ALMORA  DISTRICT 

Secretary : Rev.  E.  S.  Oakley 
Almora 

Almora 

Rev.  A.  Paton  Begg,  m.a. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Oakley,  m.a. 

Rev.  G.  Bernard  Wills 
Miss  M.  Budden 
Miss  L.  E.  Meachen 
Miss  E.  M.  Turner 
Miss  E.  Sheppard,  m.b,  b.s 

BENARES  DISTRICT 

Secretary : Rev.  F.  F.  Long- 
man, P.O-  Babatpur , Benares 

Babatpur 

Miss  M.  Brough 
Miss  M.  E.  Roberts 
Rev.  H.  H.  Theobald 
Mrs.  Theobald 

Benares 

Rev.  W.  Cutting 

Mrs.  Cutting 

Rev.  F.  Lenwood,  m.a. 

Mrs.  Lenwood 
Miss  Marris 
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Dudhi 

Mr.  J.  C.  Jackson 
Mrs.  Jackson 

Gopiganj 

Miss  M.  C.  Few,  b.a. 

Miss  K.  Morris 
Rev.  A.  W.  McMillan 
Mrs.  MacMillan 

Kachwa 

R.  J.  Ashton,  b.a,  m.b,  c.m. 
Mrs.  Ashton 

Eiger  E.  Evans,  l.r.c.p.  & S. 
Mrs.  Evans 

Mirzapur 
Rev.  E.  Greaves 
Mrs.  Greaves 
Rev.  F.  F.  Longman 
Miss  Stevens 
Miss  Spence,  b.a. 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Miss  A.  Gill 
Miss  Wait 

Rev.  D.  Evans,  b.a. 

Mrs.  Evans 


CALCUTTA  DISTRICT 
Secretary : Rev.  W.R.  LeQuesne, 
16,  Elgin  Road,  Bhowanipore, 
Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Rev.  W.  G.  Brockway,  b.a. 
Rev.  W.  R.  LeQuesne 
Rev.  A.  Sims,  b.a. 

Kev.  J.  H.  Brown,  b.a.,  b.d. 
Rev.  A.  Warren,  b.a. 

RoV.  J.  W.  Morgan 
Rev.  W.  B.  Pearson,  m.a. 

Mr.  C.  Headland,  B.sc. 

Miss  L.  J.  Robinson 
Miss  H.  M.  Johnson 
Miss  A.  L.  Baker 
Miss  E.  H.  Riveth,  m.a. 

Miss  M.  Foggitt 
Miss  E.  T.  Mackenzie 
Miss  J.  T.  Williamson,  m.a. 
Murshidahad 
Rev.  J.  A.  Joyce 
Rev.  0.  Btursberg,  ph.  d. 

Rev.  Evan  Rees 

Miss  L.  G.  Robinson 

Miss  M.  N.  Tuck 

Miss  A.  M.  Hawker,  m.b.  b.s., 

Miss  F.  Gifford 


LUDHIANA  ZANANA  AND  MEDICAL  MISSION 


Secretary:  MissE.J.  Smith,  St. 
Davids,  Nether  St.,  Finchley, 
London 

Ludhiana 

Miss  M.  Rose  Greenfield 
Miss  A.  A.  M.  Pogson 
Miss  K.  A.  Greenfield,  Nurse 
Miss  M.  Farmer,  Nurse 
Miss  C.  R.  Greenfield,  m.b., 

CH.B. 


Phillour 

Miss  S.  R.  Purnell,  Nurse 
Miss  A.  Umpherston,  l.e.c. 
p.s.,  Edin. 

Jallandhar 

Miss  E.  L.  M.  Pogson 
Miss  A.  M.  Andrews 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Miss  E.  M.  Anderson 
Miss  R.  B.  Reuther 


MISSIONARY  SETTLEMENT  FOR  UNIVERSITY 
WOMEN 

Warden.-  Miss  Dobson,  TJniver-  Bombay 
sity  Settlement,  Bombay  Miss  Dobson,  mcs.  bac. 
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Miss  J.  B.  Linsday  Miss  Crosthwaite 

Miss  Griffiths  Miss  Gedge 


OXFORD  MISSION  TO  CALCUTTA 


Secretary:  Rev.  R.  T.  Wilson, 
42,  Cornwallis  Street,  Cal- 
cutta 

Rev.  Ernest  P.  Brown,  m.a. 
Rev.  Charles  H.  Walker,  m.a. 
Rev.  Frederick  W.  Douglass, 

M.A. 

Rev.  E.  Linwood  Strong,  m.a. 
Rev.  John  R.  Cooke,  m.a. 

Rev.  Horace  Conway,  m.a. 
Rev.  T.  E.  Teignmouth  Shore, 
m.a. 

Rev.  Edward  Manley,  m.a. 
Rev.  W.  H.  Greams  Holmes, 
m.a. 


Rev.  J.  L.  Fawcett,  m.a. 

Rev.  Carlos  Prior,  b.a. 

Rev.  George  Hubback 

Rev.  Frederick  Wayne  Barber 

Rev.  R.  T.  Wilson 

Sister  Edith 

Sister  Ada 

Sister  Fanny 

Sister  Mary 

Sister  Evelyn 

Sister  Emiiy 

Sister  Maud 

S;ster  Eleanor 

Sister  Dagmar 

Sister  Rose 

Sister  Mabel 


REGIONS  BEYOND  MISSIONARY  UNION 


Secretary:  Rev.  John  Jar  dine, 
Qopalgan j , Saran 

BEHAR 

Chaupatia,  Champaran 
Rev.  P.  0.  Wynd 
Mrs.  Wynd 

Gopalganj,  Saran 

Rev.  J.  Jardine 
Mrs.  Jardine 


Motihari 

Rev.  J.  Z.  Hodge 
Mrs.  Hodge 
Miss  A.  St.  Joseph 
Siwan,  Saran 
Rev.  A.  L.  Banks 
Mrs.  Banks 
Miss  L.  St.  Joseph 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Miss  J.  E.  Graham 


INDIA  INDUSTRIAL  EVANGELISTIC  MISSION 


Secretary : Rev.  J . C.  Laicson.  Miss  N.  Lawson 


Dehra  Dun,  U.  P. 

Dehra  Dun,  U.  P. 

Rev.  J.  C.  Lawson 
Mrs.  Lawson 


Miss  L.  Hafliger 
Mr.  T.  J.  B.  Lawson 
Pilibhit,  U.  P. 

Mr.  E.  Sukh 
Miss  E.  Becker 
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BOMBAY  DIOCESE 

Ahmednagar 

Rev.  H.  C.  Bateman 
Rev.  R.  D.  Acland,  m a. 
Miss  Tickell 
Miss  Wright 
Miss  Eccles 
Miss  Leatherdale 
Miss  Laham 
Miss  Yates 
Bombay 
Rev.  J.  B.  Glass 
Betgeri,  Gadag 
Rev.  E.  J.  D.  Hellier,  m.a. 
Belgaum 

Rev.  J.  Martin 
Mrs.  Taylor 
Miss  Bailey 
Dapoli 

Rev.  A.  Gadney 
Miss  Smither 
Miss  Irene  Almond 
Karegaon,  Ahmednagar 
Rev.  Canon  King 
Rev.  F.  C.  Arnold 
Miss  Edwardes 
Kolhapur 
Rev.  J.  Lough  toil 
Rev.  W.  Manton 
Miss  Kendrick 
Miss  McGill 
Miss  Mercier 
Miri,  Ahmednagar 
Miss  Todhuuter 
Miss  Lander 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  J.  W.  Kemble,  B a. 
Deaconess  Hall-Hall 
Miss  Ross 
Miss  Hayne 


Miss  ReDnie  Taylour 
Miss  Parry 
Miss  Wells 

UNITED  PROVINCES  OF 
AGRA  AND  OUDH 

Banda 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hill 
Miss  Wills 
Miss  Compton 

Cawnpore 
Rev.  T.  E.  Johnson 
Deaconess  Annie  Scott 
Miss  Martin 

Rev.  B.  H.  P.  Fisher,  m.a. 
Miss  Dawson,  m.d. 

Miss  Madan 

Miss  Crosth  waite 

Rev.  S.  V.  Kidd 

Rev.  C.  H.  Edmunds,  m.a. 

Miss  Gibson,  m.b. 

Miss  K.  A.  Dawson 
Miss  French 

Rev.  M.  S.  Douglas,  m.a. 
Miss  Wickers 
Miss  Pryce,  m.b. 

Miss  Empson 

Rev.  C.  J.  G.  Saunders,  b.a. 
Miss  Powell 

Rev.  E.  G.  Langdale,  m.a. 
Rev.  E.  W.  Ormerod 
Mr.  J.  R.  Pound,  b.a. 

Moradabad 

Rev.  A.  Crosthwaite,  b.a. 

Roorkee 

Miss  Stallard 
Miss  Pope 
Miss  Cockin 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Bev.  A.  A.  Blair,  m.a. 


S.  P.  G.  MISSION 
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S.  P.  G.  MISSION 


Secretary:  Rev.  G.  H Smith, 
M.  A.,  Sullivan’s  Garden, 
Mylapore,  Madras. 

MADRAS  AND  TINNE- 
VELLY  DIOCESES 

Bangalore 

Rev.  John  Dairy 
Rev.  Canon  Polev,  m.a. 

H.  Pakeuham-Walsh,  m.a., 
b.d. 

Giddalur,  Kurnool  Dt. 

Rev.  Ethelbert  Vaughan 

Idaiyangudi,  Tinnevelly 
District 

Rev.  G.  H.  Lamb,  b.a. 

Jammalamadugu,  Cuddapah 
District 

Rev.  F.  H.  C.  Brink 
Jercharla 

Rev.  Alfred  Groves 
Kalasapad,  Cuddapah  Dt. 

Rev.  Canon  Inman,  m.a. 
Kurnool 

Rev.  'Samuel  Foskefct 

Mutyalapad,  Kurnool  Dt. 

Rev.  P.  B.  Emmet,  m.a. 
Madras 

Rev.  Canon  Smith,  m.a. 

Rev.  H.  J.  Edmonds,  m.a. 
Miss  Gordon,  b.a. 

Miss  Herriog,  b.a. 

Miss  A.  W.  Jemmet,  b.sc. 
Nandyal,  Kurnool  District 
Rev.  A.  P.  R.  Bird  m.a. 

Rev.  G.  Hibbert-Ware,  m.a. 

Miss  E.  Pullibank 

Miss  S.  F.  Baker  Wilbraham 

Nazareth,  Tinnevelly  Dt. 

Rev.  C.  G Stapley,  b.a. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Weston 
Mrs.  Weston,  m b. 


Miss  A.  Groves 
Miss  Rix 

Puttur,  Trichinopoly 

Miss  Arnall 
Miss  Swain 

Ramnad 

Rev.  A.  D.  Limbrick 
Miss  Walters 

Tanjore 

Rev.  W.  H.  Blake,  b.a. 

Miss  Gahan 
Trichinopoly 

Rev.  C.  M.  Bone,  m.a. 

Rev.  R.  D.  Downes,  m.a. 

Rev.  A.  F.  Gardiner,  m.a. 

Rav.  Wm.  H.  Lonsdale,  m.a. 

Tuticorin 

Rev.  Wm.  Edward  Evans 
Rev.  F.  Wells,  m.e.c.s., 

L.R.C.P. 

Miss  Thompson 
Miss  White 

CALCUTTA  AND  ASSAM 

Secretary:  Rev.  I.  C.  Choudry, 
Calcutta 

Attabari 
Rev.  P.  Richards 
Calcutta 

Rev.  B.  M.  Bose 
Rev.  I.  C.  Chowdry 
Dibrugarh,  Assam 
Rev.  N.W.P.  Cosserat 
Silchar,  Assam 
Rev.  W.  Lambert 
Solabari,  Tezpur,  Assam 
Rev.  S.  Tirki 
Tezpur,  Assam 
Rev.  R.  T.  Jourdain 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  C.  G.  Day 
Rev.  P.  L.  N.  Mitter 
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Car  Nicobar 
Rev.  G.  Whitehead,  m.a. 

BURMA 

Kemmendine 
Rev.  C.  R.  Parser 
Mrs.  Purser 

Rev.  W.  G.  B.  Purser,  m.a. 
Miss  Laugdon 

Mandalay 

Rev.  E.  F.  Robert,  m.a. 
Rev.  W.  R.  Garrad,  m.a. 

E.  Hart,  Esq. 

Miss  Patch 

Moulmein 

Rev.  A.  D.  Courtenay,  m.a. 
Rev.  W.  G.  White 
E.  G.  N.  Kiaoh,  Esq. 

Miss  Pops 
Maymyo 
Sister  Franeina 
Sister  Anny 
Sister  Ada 
Prome 

Rev.  G.  Whitehead;  b.a. 

Rangoon 

Rev.  V.  N.  Kemp,  m.a. 

J.  T.  Best,  Esq.,  m.a. 

Rev.  F.  R.  Edmouds,  m.a. 
Rev.  H.  A.  ttawlinson,  m.a. 
Miss  Laughlin 
Miss  Elliot 
Miss  Pearson 
Mies  G.  Clark 
Miss  Hearn 
Shwebo 

Rev.  H.  M.  Stockings 
Miss  Druitt 
Toungoo 

Rev.  P.  II.  Ivirkkam,  m.a. 
Rev.  W.  R.  Meuzies,  b.a. 
Mrs.  Menzies 
A.  E.  Hassell,  Esq 
Miss  Fisher 
Miss  Selby 


Miss  Johnson 
Mrs.  Fisher 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  E.  Thomas,  m.a. 

Rev.  F.  Thomas 

Rev.  C.  E.  Garrad,  m.a. 

Rev.  W.  H.  C.  Pope,  m.a. 

Miss  Sumner 

Miss  Fairclougb 

Miss  Mahon 

Miss  G.  M.  WatsoQ 

ST.  STEPHEN’S 
COMMUNITY 
Women’s  Work 

Delhi 

Miss  Barnard 
Miss  Parsons 
Miss  Coleman 
Miss  Muller,  m.d. 

Miss  Braddon 
Miss  Taylor 
Miss  Good 
Sister  Roseveare 
Miss  Jerwood 
Miss  Favell 
Miss  E.  Shepherd 
Miss  C.  S.  Renton 
Sister  Watts 
Miss  Webb,  m.b. 

Sister  Warn 
Karnal 
Miss  E.  King 
Miss  L.  King 
Sister  Wilkinson 
Miss  M.  Fnhe,  m.b. 
Madras 

Miss  M.  Bazely,  l.m.s. 

Rewari 

Miss  Lawrence 

Rohtak 

Deaconess  Mary  Ccoke 
Miss  Fiennes 

Simla 

Miss  Gorham 
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ON  FURLOUGH 

Miss  Scott,  M.B. 

Miss  Gould 


OTHER  WORKERS 

Delhi 

Rev.  C.  H.  Hemming 


THE  STRICT  BAPTIST  MISSION 


Secretary:  Rev.  i£.  A.  Booth, 
Kityauk,  Madras 

Kilpauk,  Madras 

Rev.  E.  A.  Booth 
Rev.  J.  M.  Brand 


Miss  0.  M.  Elliot 
Mrs.  L.  Elnauyh 
Miss  E.  Harris 

Sendamangalam,  Namakal 
Taluk 

Rev.  D.  Morling 


UNITED  FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  MISSION 


Secretary:  Rev.  W.S.Urquhart, 
M.  A.,  2,  Cornwallis  Square, 
Calcutta 

BENGAL 

Hugli,  Chinsurah,  E.  I.  R. 
and  Kalna 

Dr.  Ernest  Muir,  m.b.,  ch.  b. 
Rev.  T.  L.  Turner,  m.a. 

BOMBAY 

Secretary:  Rev.  R.  B.  Douglas, 
B.  D.,  Alibag,  Kolaba  District 

Aden 

Rev.  J.  C.  Young,  m.a.,  m.b. 
Rev.  Alex  MacRae,  m.a. 

Alibag 

Rev.  R.  B.  Douglas,  m.a.,  b.d. 

Bombay 

Rev.  D.  Maekichan,  d.d  , 

LL.D. 

Rev.  R.  Scott,  m , a . , D D. 

Rev.  R.  MacOmish,  b.d. 

Rt.v.  R.  StrachaD,  b.d. 

A.  R.  Normand,  Esq.,  m.a., 
b.sc. 


Rev.  J.  R.  Cutbbert,  m.a. 
Rev.  J.  M’Kenz'e,  m.a. 

Rev.  J.  M’Lean,  m.a  , b sc. 

Poona 

Rev.  N.  Macnicol,  m.a.,  d. 

LITT. 

Mrs.  Macnicol,  l.r.c.p.  and  s. 
Rev.  Alex  Robertson,  m.a. 
Rev.  J.  R.  Williamson,  m.d. 
Tom  DobsoD,  Esq. 

Jalna 

Rev.  Alex  G.  Mowat,  m.a. 
Rev.  W.  E.  W.  Brown,  m.a. 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  John  Scott,  d.d. 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES 

Bhandara 

Rev.  John  R.  Morris,  l.r.c.p. 
and  s. 

Nagpur 

Rev.  John  Douglas,  m.a. 

Rev.  Dr.  A Robertson 
Rev.  J.  F.  McFadyen,  m.a. 
Rev.  J.  D.  Reitb,  b.d. 
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Bamdah  P.O.,  via  Simal- 
tala,  E.  I.  R. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Macphail,  m.d. 

Gawa 

Rev.  James  Kitohen,  l.b. 
c.  p.  & s. 

Jagcherra,  South  Sylhet 

Rev.  W.  E.  White,  b.a. 

Pokhuria,  via  Gobindpur, 
Manbhum 

Rev.  A.  Campbell,  d.d. 

Pachamba,  Giridih 

Rav.  J.  A.  Dyer,  l.e.c.p.  & s. 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  J.  M.  Macphail,  m.d. 
MADRAS 

Chingleput 

Rev.  A.  Andrew 

Conjeeveram 

Rev.  J.  H.  Maclean 

Madras 

Rev.  Wm.  Skinner,  d.d. 

Rev.  W . Meston,  b.d. 

Rev.  J.  M.  Russell,  m.a. 

A.  G.  Hogg,  Esq.,  m.a. 

E.  B.  Ross,  Esq.,  m.a. 

Rev.  Geo.  Pittendrigh,  m.a. 

J.  W.  Henderson,  Esq.,  m.a. 
W.  R.  Sherriffs,  Esq.,  m.a. 

D.  K.  Wilson,  Esq. 

J.  S.  Crawford,  Esq. 

Rev.  E.  M.  Macphail,  b.d. 
Rev.  John  Siewart,  m.a. 

Sriperumbudur,  Chingleput 

Rev.  W.  S.  Sutherland,  b.d. 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  A.  Andrew 


RAJPUTANA 

Ajmer 

James  Inglis,  Esq. 

R6v.  R.  G.  Robson,  m.a.,  m.d. 
Rev.  R.  H.  Macalister,  b.d. 

Alwar 

Rev.  Geo.  Carstairs,  b.d. 

Rev.  D.  C.  Wilkie,  b.d. 

Beawar 

Rev.  W.  Gorr,  b.d. 

Rev.  Alex  McLeish 
Mrs.  McLeish,  m.b.,  ch.b. 

Jaipur 

Rev.  A.  P.  C.  Jameson 
Rev.  A.  R.  Low,  m.a. 

Jodhpur 

Rev.  T.  Chalmers,  m.b,  ch.b. 

Kotah 

Rev.  James  Cockburn 

Nasirabad 

Rev.  J.  M.  Macfie,  m.a. 

Rev.  W.  A.  Murdoch,  m.a. 

Piploda,  Atru  Kotah 

Rev.  David  Leighton 

Udaipur 

Rev.  James  Shepherd,  m.a., 
m.d.,  D.D. 

Rev.  Alex.  C.  Grant,  m.a. 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  J.  Sommerville,  l.e.c.p. 
& s. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Tudhope 
James  Inglis,  Esq. 

Rev.  W.  S.  Tudhope 
Rev.  Geo  Carstairs,  b.d. 

Rev.  W.  Runciman,  b.d. 
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SCOTTISH  CHURCHES  COLLEGE,  CALCUTTA 


Secretary:  Rev.W.S.  Urquhart, 
M.A.,  2,  Cornwallis  Square 
Calcutta 

Prof.  H.  Stephen 


Prof.  Thompson 
Rev.  Principal  Watt 
Rev.  J.  C.  Scriragecur 
Rev.  W.  S.  Urquhart 
Prof.  J.  C.  Kydd 


UNITED  FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  WOMEN’S 
FOREIGN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


BENGAL 

Secretary:  Rev.  TF.S.  Urquhart 
M.A.,  2,  Cornwallis  Square 
Calcutta 

Calcutta 

Miss  Pulmbe 
Miss  Hogg,  m.a. 

Miss  Murray,  m.a. 

Miss  Park 
Miss  Stevenson 
Miss  Lindsay,  m.a. 

Miss  Meicier 

Hoogly 

Mrs.  K.  S.  Macdonald 
Miss  Craig 
Kalna 

Miss  Hooper 
Miss  Christie 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Miss  White 

BOMBAY 

Secretary  : Rev.  R.  B.  Douglas, 
B.D.,  Alibag,  Kolaba  District. 

Bombay 

Miss  Leila  C Sutherland 
Miss  Mary  MuDdle 
Miss  E.  H.  Danielson 
Miss  L.  M.  Soltau,  b.a.,  m.b., 
c.m. 

Miss  Winifred  N.  Reid 

Jalna 

Miss  Annie  E.  Douglas 


Miss  Jessie  M.  Joss,  m.a. 

Miss  E.  F.  Thom 

Poona 

Miss  Lilian  Plunkett 
Miss  Jessie  Paxton 
Miss  A.  Clerihew 
Miss  C.  Ligertwood 
Miss  E-  Plunkett 
Miss  E.  A.  Gordon,  m.a. 

CENTRAL  PROVINCES 
Secretary:  Rev.  J.F.  Macfadyen, 
M.A.,  Nagpur,  C.  P. 
Bhandara 

Miss  Ida  Gregory 
Miss  Ella  M.  C.  Tullo 
Nagpur 

Miss  J.  M.  Small 

Miss  M.  I.  Taylor 

Miss  Isobel  Miller 

Miss  Vida  Marsh 

Miss  .1.  S.  Hogg,  M.A.,  CH.  B. 

Miss  Bartholomew,  m.b.,  ch.b. 

Miss  Wylie,  m.a.,  m.b.,  ch.  b. 

Miss  A.  L.  SteeD 

MADRAS 

Secretary:  Rev.  J.  Stewart 
Royapuram,  Madras 
Chingleput 

Miss  A.  M.  Cassie 
Miss  E.  Sage 
Conjeeveram 

Miss  A.  M.  Macphail,  l.e.c.p. 
& s. 
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Royapuram,  Madras 

Miss  A.  Smart 

Miss  -J.  H.  Ross,  m.a.,  b.sc. 

Miss  P.  Miller 

Miss  M.  M.  Stephen 

Miss  R.  M.  Davey,  m.a. 

Miss  H.  Macgregor 
Dr.  Margaret  McNeil 
Dr.  Gertrude  Campbell 
Miss  J.  S.  Binnie 

RAJPUTANA 

Secretary : Miss  Littlejohn , 
Ashapura 

Ajmer 

Miss  R.  Paterson 
Miss  Susan  Campbell,  l.b.c.p. 
& s. 

Miss  C.  F.  Campbell 

Miss  H.  McMillan,  m.b.  ch.  b. 

Miss  A.  Smith 


Ashapura 

Miss  C.  Littlejohn 
Miss  A.  McMichael,  m.b,  ch.  b. 
Beawar 

Miss  Marian  McIntosh 
Miss  A.  C.  King 

Jaipur 

Miss  H.  0.  Sinclair 
Miss  L.  Thomson,  l.r.c.p. 
and  s. 

Miss  Mary  Gray 

Nasirabad 

Miss  Luly  H.  Anderson 
Miss  A.  S.  Runciman 
Miss  J.  Campbell 
Miss  M.  G.  Miller 

Piploda 

Miss  Katherine  Miller 
ON  FURLOUGH 
Miss  A.  B.  W.  Sommerville 
Miss  M.  0.  Lindsay,  ll.  a. 


UNITED  ORIGINAL  SECESSION  CHURCH  OF 
SCOTLAND  MISSION 


Secretary:  Rev.  John  McNeel. 

Seoni,  Chhapara,  C-P. 

Seoni,  Chhapara,  C.  P. 

Rev.  John  McNeel 


Mrs.  M.  H.  McNeel 

Miss  Jeannie  Grant,  m.b.,c.n. 

B.B, 

Miss  Elizabeth  McLeod 


AMERICAN  WELSH  PRESBYTERIAN  MISSION 

Habiganj,  Sylhet  Shaustaganj  A.B.R. 

Miss  H.  Davies,  m.d.  Rev.  T.  J.  Jones 


WESLEYAN  METHODIST  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


BENGAL 

Chairman:  Rev.  T.J. 
McClelland 

Bankura 

Rev.  F.  W.  Ambery  Smith 
Rev.  John  Mitchell,  m.a. 
Rev.  E.  J.  Thompson,  b.a. 


W.  Owston  Smith,  Esq.,  b.a. 
Miss  Findlay 

Barrackpur 

Rev.  H.  Kirby 
Miss  Cornaby 
Miss  Place,  b.  lit. 

Miss  Mitchell,  b.a. 
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Calcutta 

Rev.  T.  J.  McClelland 
Rev.  H.  A.  H.  Barley 
Raniganj 

Rev.  A.  S.  Hutchison 
Sarenga 

Rev.  G.  E.  Woodford 
ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  G.  W.  Olver 
Rev.  A.  E.  Brown,  h.a.,  b.  sc. 

MADRAS 

Chairman  ; Rev.  James  Cooling, 
B.  A.,  Royapettah,  Madras 
Rev.  J.  Cooling,  b.a. 

Rev.  J.  Passmore,  c.m.s. 

Rev.  C.  Pollard,  m.a. 

Rev.  J.  S.  M.  Hooper,  m.a. 
Rev.  L.  Barlow 
Rev.  R.  F.  Burrow 
Rev.  H.  Ashcroft,  m.a. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Ellis,  b.d. 

F.  E.  Corley,  Esq.,  m.a. 

Rev.  G.  il.  Findlay,  m.a. 

Miss  Lawson 

Miss  Dodge,  m.b.,  ch.b. 

Miss  Andrews,  b.d. 

Miss  Modridge 

St.  Thomas’  Mount,  Madras 

Rev.C.  W.  Hickson 
Rev.  A.  E.  Kirkman 
Mrs.  Forrester 
Poonamallee,  Madras 
D.  Irving,  Esq. 

Guindy,  Training  Institute 
Madras 

Rev.  A.  A.  Thomas,  b.a. 
Madurantakam 

Rev.  J.  P.  Shrimpton,  b.a. 
Nagari,  Chittoor 
Rev.  J.  E.  Neill,  b.a. 
Tiruvallur 

Rev.  C.  H.  Monahan,  m.a. 
Miss  0.  McDongal,  m.d. 

Miss  E.  Courtauld,  m.d. 


Miss  E.  Mallinson 
Miss  Christopher 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Miss  E.  Tucker 
Rev.  G.  P.  Gibbens 
Rev.  A.  O.  Brown 
Miss  Haskins 

MYSORE  DISTRICT 

Chairman  : Rev.  D.  A.  Rees, 
Bangalore 

Bangalore  City  Mission 
Rev.  David  A.  Rees 
Rev.  Albert  Brochbank 

Bangalore  (Kanarese) 

Rev.  William  Preston 
Miss  R.  White 
Miss  A.  B.  Cooke 
Miss  Williams 
Bangalore  (Tamil) 

Rev.  Fred  Goodwill 
Rev.  M.  J.  Martin 
Miss  Sisterson 
Miss  W.  White 
Miss  B.  White 

Bangalore  (English) 

Rev.  Alfred  Garland 
Chennapatna 
Rev.  W.  Whittaker 
Chickmagalur 
Rev.  Arthur  Slater 

Gubbi 

Rev.  E.  W.  Thompson,  m.a. 
Rev.  W.  Ernest  Tomlinson 
Hassan  Mission 

Rev.  Harold  Spencer,  b.a. 
Miss  E.  H.  Atkins 
Miss  A.  Braith waite 
Kolar  Gold  Field  (English) 
R9v.  Francis  A.  Wenyon 
Kolar  Gold  Field  (Tamil) 
Rev.  Ernest  V.  Paget 
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Mysore  City  Mission 

Rev.  George  VV.  Sawday 
Rev.  Richard  W.  Boote 
Rev.  Clement  Caleb 
Miss  Strut,  b.a. 

Miss  Hutson 

Literature  Department 

Rev.  Henry  Gulliford 
T.  Gould,  Esq. 

Medical  Work 
Miss  M.  Shepherd  Allen,  l.r. 
c.  p.  s. 

Miss  E.  M.  Greenwood 
Miss  T.  Ward 
Training  Institution 
Rev.  E.  Stanley  Edwards 
Shimoga  Mission 
Rev.  Albert  G.  Nightingale 
Miss  Cartledge 
Tumkur  Mission 
Rev.  H.  Holliday  Newham 
Miss  Paget 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  Alfred  R.  Fuller,  b.a. 
Rev.  John  Redmond,  b.a. 
Miss  C.  E.  Parsous 
Miss  Watts,  mb.  B.s. 

Miss  Wheeler 

BOMBAY  AND  PUNJAB 
DISTRICT 

Chairman:  Rev.  A.  J.Revnell 
BOMBAY 

Bombay 

Rev.  J.  F.  Edwards 

Rev.  R.  Owen  Jenkins,  b.  sc. 

Jhansi 

Rev.  F.  R.  Atkins 
Mhow 

R_v.  Theophilus  Harris 
Poona  and  Kirkee 
Rev.  M.  D.  Mawe,  b.a. 

Quetta 

Rev.  W.  Wallace  Thomas 


PUNJAB 

Ambala 

Rev.  Alfred  E.  Knott 

Lahore  and  Ferozepore 

Rev.  Louis  P.  Porri 

Meerut 

Rev.  Alexander  D.  Brown 
Peshawar 
William  Lord,  Esq. 

LUCKNOW  AND  BENARES 
DISTRICT 

Akbarpur,  O.  R.  Ry. 

Rev.  E.  Osborn  Martin 

Benares 
Rev.  J.  H.  Allen 
Rev.  G.  Spooner,  m.a. 

Dilkusha,  U.  P. 

Rev.  J.  Reed 

Rev.  Wm.  Machin,  m.a. 

Rev.  A.  Sanderson 

Fyzabad 

Rev.  J.  R.  Hudson 
Miss  Mitchell 

Jabalpur 

Rev.  S.  H.  Gregory 
Miss  Spencer 
Rev,  G.  H.  Kay 
Miss  Twiney 

Tanda,  Fyzabad 
Rev.  F.  L.  Nunn 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  C.  P.  Cape 

HYDERABAD,  DECCAN 

Chairman  : Rev.  F.  Lamb . 
Secunderabad 

Aler,  N.  G.  S.  Ry 
Rev.  W.  E.  Lant 
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Chadarghat,  Ramkote 

Rev.  J.  C.  K.  Anstey 
Miss  Allen 

Jagtial 

Rev.  T.  Thompson 
Karim  Nagar 
Rev.  F.  C.  Saokett 
Rev.  J.  E.  Cooper 
Kundi,  near  Sangareddipett 
Rev.  H.  Guard  Price,  b.a. 
Miss  Jackson 
Medak 

Rev.  C.  W.  Posnett 

Rev.  G.  E.  H.  Johnson 

Rev.  J.  Gordon  Bennett,  b.a. 

Miss  Posnett 

Miss  Miers 

Miss  Harris 

Miss  Moss 

Miss  Wigfield 

Miss  Richardson,  m.b. 

Nizamabad 

Rev.  G.  M.  Kerr 
Dr.  I.  Kerr 
Miss  Drakp,  m.b. 

Miss  Craine 

Ramayanpett 

Miss  Green 

Secunderabad 

Rev.  Frederick  Lamb 
Miss  H.  Hare,  b.a. 

Miss  Coope 

Rev.  G.  S.  Marris,  b.a. 

Trimulgherry 

Rev.  F.  W.  Wilkes 
Miss  Harrison 

NEGAPATAM  AND  TRICHI- 
NOPOLY  DISTRICT 

Chairman : Rev.  James  Cooling, 
B.  A.,  Royapettah,  Madras 

Dharapuram 

Rev.  W.  Stanley  Dodd 

38 


Karur 

Rev.  William  A.  Sandford 
Rev.  Christopher  Dawson 
Mannargudi 
Rev.  William  E.  Garman 
Rev.  G.  Duncan 
M.  Leith,  m.a. 

Rev.  Frederick  T.  Shipham, 
b.a. 

Negapatam 

Rev.  Henry  T.  Lazenby 
Rev.  Richard  Smailes,  m.a. 
Miss  A.  M.  Oliver 
Trichinopoly 
Rev.  Alfred  Smith 
Miss  Cottee 
Miss  Mellor,  m.a. 

Miss  Hindley 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  Arthur  W.  Turner 
Mr.  T.  F.  Embury 

BURMA  DISTRICT 
Chairman:  Rev.  T.  G.  Phillips, 
Mandalay 
Kyankse 
Rev.  A.  W.  Sheldon 
Mandalay 

Rev.  T.  G.  Phillips 
Rev.  H.  C.  Walters 
Miss  Butt,  (W.  A.,  Honorary) 
Monywa 

Rev.  C.  H.  Chapman 
Pakokku 

Rev.  E.  J.  Bradford 
Pyawbwe 
Rev.  R.  D.  Moore 
Rangoon 

Rev.  Wm.  Sherratt 
ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  F.  D.  Winston 
Rev.  G.  E.  Mees,  m.a. 

Rev.  Wm.  Vickery 
Miss  Moore,  (W.  A.) 
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NORTH  CEYLON  DISTRICT 

Chairman:  Rev.  G.J.  Trimmer, 
Vembadi,  Jaffna 

Batticaloa 

Rev.  W.  Towers  Garrett,  b.a. 
Mrs.  Garrett 
Rev.  Charles  A.  Green 
Miss  Fuller 

Sister  Elizabeth  SpeDce 

Jaffna 

Rev.  George  J.  Trimmer 

Mrs.  Trimmer 

Rev.  W.  Morley  P.  Wilkes, 

B.A. 

Mrs.  Wilkes 
W.  Romaine  Cook,  Esq. 

Miss  Ireson 
Miss  Hornby 

Kalmunai 

Rev.  Arthur  Lockwood 
Mrs.  Lockwood 
Miss  Clegg 

Manaar 

Rev.  Edgar  T.  Selby 
Mrs.  Selby 

Point  Pedro 

Rev.  William  C.  Bird 

Mrs.  Bird 

Miss  Parkes,  b.a. 

Puttur 

Sister  Gertrude  Neitleship 
Sister  Easter  Hayden 
Trincomali 

Rev.  James  W.  Garforth 
Mrs.  Garforih 
Nurse  Webb 

SOUTH  CEYLON  DISTRICT 

Chairman : Rev.  W.  H,  Rigby, 
Colpetty,  Colombo 

Badulla,  Uva  Province 

Miss  F.  CooEe 
Miss  H.  A.  Tyler 


Miss  Brailey 
Rev.  E.  B.  Roebuck 

Colombo,  Kollupittiya 

Rev.  W.  H.  Rigby 
Rev.  P.  M.  Brum  well 
Miss  Sb're,  b.a. 

Miss  M.  Choate 
Miss  E.  Thite.  m. a. 

Rev.  H.  Higbfield,  m.a. 
Rev,  P.  T.  Casb,  b.  sc. 
Rev.  W.  J.  Noble 
Rev.  H.  Biliks 

Gale 

Rev.  W.  J.  T.  Small,  m.a  , 

b sc. 

Miss  Westlake 

Rev.  W.  O Bevan,  b.d. 

Miss  A.  Wightman 

Hatton 

Rev.  A.  S.  Beaty 

Kalutara 
Rev.  R.  Lamb 

Kandy 

Miss  R.  Sansotn 
Rev  H.  Haigh 
Miss  E.  Taylor 
Miss  Dixon,  b.a. 

Matara 

Rev.  J.  Eagle 
Miss  Eslick 

Negombo 

Rev.  C.  H.  8.  Ward 
Miss  Ethel  Lawrence 

T angalle 

Rev.  E.  H.  Scott 

Welimada,  Uva  Pro. 

Miss  Ha 'lam 
Miss  Harding 
Miss  Armisttad 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  R.  C.  Oliver 
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WESTERN  INDIA 

Secretary : Rev.  Canon  Heywooa, 
C.  M.  S.  House,  Girgaum, 
Bombay 

Bombay 

Miss  Trott 
Miss  Campbell 
Miss  Moiris 
Miss  Wilson 
Miss  Kelsall 
Miss  Beatty 
Miss  B'owoe 
Manmad 
Miss  H arris 
Miss  Blower 
Miss  Wheeler 
Nasik 

Miss  Harvey 
Miss  Beiteridge 
Miss  Wakefield 
Miss  Underhill 
.Miss  Landon 
Dr.  Lea-Wilson 
Panchgani 

Miss  Sutherland 
Miss  Knight 
Miss  Gillespie 
Miss  Smimonds 
Sholapur 
Miss  Fulcher 
Miss  Morgan 

UNITED  PROVINCES 
B.  W.  B.  Crump , Allahabad 

Allahabad,  5 Kuttra  Road 

Miss  Gault 
Miss  Catt 
Miss  A.  Brutton 
Miss  Drury 

Almora  Sanitarium  for  Con- 
sumptives 

Miss  Board 


Benares,  Ramkotora 

Miss  Johnson  Smyth 
Miss  Mathews 
Miss  Gray 
Miss  Pearse 
Miss  Brearley 
Bulandshahr 
Mrs.  Pollen 
Miss  Ross-Taylor 
Miss  Lanter 
Ghazipur 
Miss  M.  Lorbeer 
Gorakhpur 
Miss  Powell 
Miso  Booth 
Miss  Marston 
Jaunpur 

Miss  L.  Price 
Miss  Spackman 
Mbs  Hodgkinson 
Miss  Gregory 
Khurja 

Miss  A.  Howlett 
Miss  Walker 
Landour,  Edgehill 
Miss  Townsend 
Lucknow 
Miss  Park 
Miss  E.  Douglas 
Sister  Wright 
Miss  Whitaker 

Nigohan,  P.  O.  Gumangunj 

Miss  Sheldon 

Patna 

Miss  Cookburn 
Miss  McCraken 
Sultanpur 
Miss  Brett 
Miss  L.  Brutton 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Miss  M.  Smith 
Miss  A.  deSelincourt 
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Miss  Tulloeh 
Miss  M.  Hill 
Mrs.  Barr 
Miss  Hanson 
Miss  Wahl 
Miss  E . Stillwell 
Miss  J.  Grant 
Miss  Creighton 
Miss  Luce 
Miss  Bunman 


Miss  Fallon 
Dr.  Pailthorpe 
Miss  A.  Hill 
Miss  King 
Miss  Owston 
Miss  C.  Wright 
Miss  Handing 
Miss  Cheshire 
Miss  E.  Wright 


OPEN  BRETHREN 


UNITED  PROVINCES 

Basti,  U.  P. 

Miss  Cunningham 
Miss  Doll 

Dharmghar,  Nakuri,  P.  O. 

Mr.  J.  Taylor 

Fyzabad,  U.  P. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Massey 
Mrs.  Massey 
Miss  A.  Thalle 

Mussooree,  1 Sunny  View’ 

Mr.  C.  T.  W right 
Mr.  G.  Harold  Watson 

Nanpara,  Bahraich  Dist., 
U.  P. 

Mr.  Max  Wood  Moorhead 
Mrs.  L.  Denny 
Miss  H.  Hacker 

Uska  Bazar,  Basti  District 

Miss  M.  F.  Abrams 
Miss  Baugh 
Miss  Gager 
Miss  Kirkland 

BENGAL 

Banka  District,  Bhagalpur 

Mr.  Arthur  T.  Dean 
Mr.  W.  W.  Downing 

Jamtara,  E.  I.  Ry. 

Mr.  Edward  Cornelius 
Mr.  Hy.  Rees 


Kadhar,  Baidyanath,  Deo- 
ghur,  E.  I.  Ry. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Panes 
Mr.  J.  F.  Smele 
Karmatar,  E.  I.  Ry. 

Mr.  W.  N.  Hearn 
Mr.  J.  E.  Johnston 
Katoria  via  Simultala,  E.  1. 

Ry- 

Mr.  Ralph  Norton 
Mihijam,  E.  I.  Ry. 

Mr.  Fred  Rowat 
Miss  L.  A.  Farmer 
Sagjuria  via  Mihijam,  E.  I. 

Ry- 

Mr.  Paul  Cansick 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Mr.  Cbas  Dibben 
Mrs.  Dibben 

SOUTHERN  MARATHI 
COUNTRY 

Belgaum 
Mr.  W.  C.  Irvine 
Dr.  E.  V.  Hunter 
Mr.  G.  Henderson 
Mr.  A.  E.  Roxburgh 

Chandgad  via  Belgaum 
Mr.  A.  E.  Stcrrie 
Daddi,  Belgaum  District 
Mr.  J.  H.  deCarteret 
Mr.  M.  J.  Wark 


OPEN  BRETHREN 
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Khanapur,  Belgaum  Dist. 

Miss  K.  B.  Burder 
Mr.  II . Mears 
Mr.  F.  J.  Brown 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Miss  E.  Terrel 
Miss  D.  G.  Hunter 

GODAYERY  DELTA 

Amalapuram,  Godavery 
Mr.  J.  N Macrae 
Mr.  M.  Brown 
Mr.  J.  M.  Boyd 
Bendamurlanka,  Godavery 
Miss  M.  Robertson 
Miss  M.  J.  Marshall 
Chittapetta,  Nidadavol, 
Kistna  District 
Mr.  E.  S.  Bowden 
Miss  H.  Bowden 
Miss  E.  A.  Collins 
Miss  A.  J.  Brealey 
Dr.  Charlotte  E.  Pring 
Dowlaishwaram,  Godavery 
Mr.  R.  J.  Bryan 
Miss  H.  L.  Jones 
Manepally,  Nagaram,  Go- 
davery  District 
M'ss  1.  Strachan 
Mr.  E.  C.  Adams 
Mr.  P.  C.  Wlntehouse 
Narsapur,  Kistna  District 
Mr.  C H.  Beer 
Miss  E.  C.  Beer 
Miss  E.  Starck 
Miss  L deBras 
Miss  Bridger 
Miss  K.  Hindman 
Tanuku,  Kistna  District 
Miss  R.  Lynn 
Miss  L.  A.  Barter 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Mr.  E.  B.  Bromley 
Mrs.  Bromley 


KANARESE  DISTRICT 
Bangalore,  3, Osborne  Road 
Mrs.  Redwood 
Mr.  A.  M.  Redwood 
Diddapura,  T.  Chamraj- 
nagar 

Mr.  Alfred  E.  Perkins 
Gunjur  via  Vartur,  Banga- 
lore District 
Mr.  Wylam  H.  King 
Kamakeri,  Kollegal 
Mr.  E.  Buchanan 
Mr.  J Stewart 
Mr.  J.  Evaus 
Kollegal 

Mr.  Ebenezer  Lvnn 
Miss  A.  M.  Clarks 
Miss  Amelia  Braden 
Miss  Grace  H.  Cockson 
Madivalla,  Bangalore 
Mr.  James  H.  Aston 
Malvalli 

Mr.  Thomas  Patient 
Mr.  Walter  Patient 
Muguru,  T.  Narsipur 
Mr.  Frank  McLaine 
Sathanur,  T.  Kankanhalli, 
Bangalore 
Mr.  John  C.  Mclvcr 
Talkad,  T.  Narsipur 
Mr.  Sydney  0.  Peake 
Miss  C.  Bogie 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Miss  F.  P.  Bird 
Miss  Grace  H.  Cookson 
Miss  M.  E.  McIntosh 

TINNEVELLY  DISTRICT 

Mount  Sion,  T.  Srivilli- 
puttur 

Miss  M.  Darling 
Mr.  Alfred  Young 
Mr.  L.  A.  Ligot 
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Naraikinar,  Maniyachi  P.  O. 

Mr.  H T.  Gander 

Vadamalapuram,  Sankaran- 
koil  P.  O. 

Mr.  Frauk  A.  Rose 
Mr.  Percv  E.  Perrv 
Mr.  W.  T.  Revell 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Mr.  Th.  Maynard 
Mrs.  Maynard 
Miss  M.  L.  Teague 

MALABAR  COAST 
Irinjalakuda 
Mr.  W.  A.  Kocher 
Miss  F.  Burcbardt 

Kumbanad,  Tiruvella,  Tra- 
vancore 
Mr.  E.  H.  Noel 
Mr.  G.  Rolls 

Parur,  Shoranur,  Travan- 
core 

Miss  M.  M.  Dunn 
Miss  M.  Gordon 

Trichur,  Malabar 

Mr.  V. ,Nagel 


Miss  J.  C.  Mitchell 
Miss  L.  Sundgren 

COIMBATORE  DISTRICT 
ON  FURLOUGH 

Mr.  H.  H.  Bird 
Mrs.  Bird 

NI LG IRIS 

Coonoor 

Mr.  R.  W.  Rawson 

Coonoor  (Brooklands) 

Mr.  0.  W.  Thomson 

Ootacamund  (Cambridge 
School ) 

Mr.  \V.  M.  Theobald 
Miss  L.  Baker 
Miss  A.  Anntar,  b.a. 

Miss  G.  Monce 
Miss  Risch 

Montauban 

Miss  K.  Fountain 

CEYLON 

Colombo 

Mr.  A.  F.  Witty 


DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY  MISSION  TO  CHOTA 
NAGPUR 


Secretary:  Rev.  J.  C.  Forrester, 
M.  A , Hazaribagli,  Bengal 

Chitarpur 

Rev.  0.  W.  Thompson,  b.a. 

J.  M.  Cullimore,  Esq. 

Miss  E.  M.  Moore 
Miss  E.  Glossop 

Hazaribagh 

Rev.  J.  C.  Forrester,  m.  a. 
Rev.  C.  F.  White,  m.  a. 

Rev.  S.  L.  Thomson,  b.a,,b.d. 


Miss  A.  F.  Koe 
Miss  Eva  Jellet.t.  m.b. 

Miss  G.  Harris 
MissE.  Wards  Jones 
Miss  C.  O’Meara,  l.r.  c.r. 
Miss  M.  Martin 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  J A.  Murray,  m.a.,  b.d. 
Miss  H.  A.  Beale 
Miss  Salmon 
Miss  Hewson 


INDIAN  CHRISTIAN  MISSION 
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CAMBRIDGE 

Delhi 

Rev.  Samntl  Scott  Allnutt, 

H.A. 

Rev.  G.  A Pnrton,  m.a. 

Rev.  B.  P.  W.  Fraud),  m.a., 
ll.b. 

Rev.  A.  C ore,  m.a. 

POONA  AND  INDIAN 

Secretary  : John  Wvi.  Stothard, 
Nasrapur,  Poona  Dist. 

Khed,  Shivapur,  Poona 
Dist. 

Miss  M.  Gould 
Miss  M.  B.  Abtod 

Lonand,  Satara  Dist. 

MissE.  B.  Weir 
Miss  N.  Hamilton 

Nasrapur,  Poona  Dist. 

Mr.  C.  F.  Reeve 
Miss  E.  L.  Waller 
Miss  K.  D.  Burnside 
Miss  Morrison 


BROTHERHOOD 

Rev.  N.  C.  Marsh,  m.a. 

Re\.  C.  F.  Andrews,  m.a. 

Rev.  W.  H.  Rrsoveare,  m.a. 
Ntrmaii  G.  Leather,  b.a. 

Rohtak 

Rev.  H.  C.  Carlyon,  m.a. 

VILLAGE  MISSION 

Mr.  Bailey 
Mrs.  Baiiey 
Mr.  Liptroct 
Mr.  Stothard 

Pandharpur,  Sholapur  Dist. 

Miss  K.  Steel 
Miss  M.  Steel 
Miss  A.  Parsons 
Nurse  L.  F Ambrose 
Dr.  Ethel  Ambrose 
Miss  L.  Gray 
Miss  B.  Peek 

Shurgal,  Satara  Dist. 

Nursa  McGill 
Miss  E.  Eihott 


LOHAGHAT  TANAKPUR  MEDICAL  MISSION 

Secretary : Miss  Butcher , M D.,  LOHAGHAT 

Miss  Butcher,  m.d. 


Miss  Butcher , 
Lohaghat  Tanakyur  Medical 
Mission,  Lohaghat 


Miss  G.  Nicol 


THE  BURNING  BUSH  MISSION 

Secretary:  Rev.  A.  E.  Mokstad, 

Burning  Bush  Miss.,  Allahabad 

ALLAHABAD 
Rev.  A.  E.  Mokstad 
Mrs.  Mokstad 

INDIAN  CHRISTIAN  MISSION 

Secretary:  Rev.  A.  S.  Paynter,  Mr.  C.  H.  Billington 
Maliagastotta,  Newara  Eliya , 

Ceylon  Mahagastotta,  N e w a r a 

Ellore,  East  Coast  Eliya,  Ceylon 

Miss  E.  M.  Bryant  Mr.  A.  S.  Paynter 


Rev.  C.  W.  Milligan 
Mrs.  M'lligan 
Miss  K.  A.  Workman 
Miss  Aiwa  Swenson 
Miss  A.  J.  Johnson 
Miss  Ch.  HuntiDgton 


Continental  Societies 

THE  DANISH  LUTHERAN  MISSIONARY  SOCIETY 


Secretary  : Rev.  John  Bittmann 
38 , Popham's  Broadway,  Madras 

Bangalore 

Rev.  S.  Albrechlren 
Miss  T.  Witt 

Kallakurichi,  S.  Arcot 

Rev.  J.  Bjerrum 
Rev.  J.  Petersen 

Madras 

Rev.  C.  Bindsler 
Rev.  J.  Bittmann 
Rev.  K.  Heiberg 
Rev.  J.  Lazarus 
Mrs.  A.  Berg 
Miss  A.  Poulsen 


Nellikuppam,  S.  Arcot 

Rev.  S.  Albrecatsen 
Rev.  V.  Moller 
Tirukoilur 

Rev.  J.  Andersen 
Chr.  T.  Mclles,  Esq.,  m-D. 
Miss  M.  Malthe 
Miss  H.  Ramlau 
Tiruvannamalai 
Rev.  V'.  Nielsen 
Rev.  E.  Hoff 
Rev.  J.  Jensen 
Miss  M.  Nielsen 
Yercaud,  Shevaroy  Hills 
Rev.  Y.  Hansen 


BASEL  GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  MISSION 


SOUTH  CANARA 

Basarur 

Rev.  H.  Becker 

Karkal 

Rev.  G.  Fischer 
Kasaragod 
Rev.  Ch.  Durr 
Mangalore 

Rev.  A.  Schosser 
Rev.  H.  Baechle 
Rev.  A.  Blum 
Mr.  F.  Stierlin 
Mr.  A.  Beierbach 
Rev.  R.  Bung 
Mr.  H.  Brettschneider 
Mr.  F.  Keudel 
Mr.  G.  Braeckle 
Mr.  0.  Wuthrich 
Mr.  R.  Schober 
Mr.  J.  Kammeter 


Miss  M.  Beck 
Miss  M.  Weisser 
Miss  L.  Jakob 

Moolky 

Rev.  C.  Grossmaun 
Bev.  P.  Wiegand 

Puttur 

Rev.  Th.  Ritter 

Udipi 

Rev.  J.  Pfleiderer 
Rev.  P.  Beck 
Rev.  Chr.  Wagner 
Rev.  H.  Weller 
Mr.  H.  Stokes 

COORG 

Anandapur,  Ammatti 

Rev.  J.  Fischer 
Rev.H.  Bach 
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Mercara 

Rev.  F.  Schweikhart 
Mr.  G.  Porter 

NORTH  CANARA 

Honavar 

Rev.  A.  Bernius 
Rev.  A.  Munch 

SOUTH  MAHARATTA 

Betigeri,  Gadag 

Rev.  K.  Ernst 
Rev.  G.  Schmid 
Miss  E.  Lempp 
Miss  E.  Bahliuger 

Bijapur 

Rev.  K.  Mayer 
Rev.  A Spring 

Dharwar 

Rev.  K.  Tanner 
Rev.  E.  Bomtner 

Guledgudd 

Rev.  P.  Eisfelder 
Rev.  J.  Spieth 

Hubli 

Rev.  D.  Berli 
Mr.  M Muller 
Rev.  K.  Iueber 
Miss  M.  Sianbeliu 

MALABAR 

Calicut 
Rev.  J.  Jaus 
Mr  J Knobloch 
Dr.  W.  Stokes,  m b.,  c.m. 
Mr.  H.  Hoffmann 
Mr.  A.  Seiler 
Mr.  J.  Lang 
Mr.  K.  Widmann 
Mr.  M.  Sluckert 
Mr.  W.  Heckelmann 
Mr.  K.  Schmidt 
Mr.  S.  Gysin 
Dr.  R.  Daub 


Miss  J.  Metzger 
Miss  I.  Majer 
Miss  A.  Ehrensperger 
Miss  A.  Stepper 

Cannanore 
Rev.  K.  Hole 
Kev.  K.  Schaffer 
Mr.  H.  Eidenbenz 
Mr.  M.  Kleine 
Mr.  H.  Haffner 
Miss  E.  Wuttke 
Miss  M.  Gogel 
Miss  E.  Schneider 
Mr.  G.  Vogel 
Chombala 
Rev.  G.  Renschler 
Rev.  A.  Junker 
Codacal 
Rev.  G.  Probst 
Rev.  I.  Ruopp 
Mr.  D.  Mall 
Manjeri 

Rev.  G.  Wessel 
Palghat 
Rev.  G.  Peter 
Rev.  A.  Rabland 
Rev.  J.  Maue 
Rev.  L.  Schrenk 
Mr.  H.  Schmid 
Tellicherry 
Rev.  P.  Sengle 
Mr.  K.  Kuhner 
Rev.  A.  Scheuer 
Rev.  G.  Lubke 
Vaniyankulam 
Rev.  0.  Eeil 


NILGIRIS 

Kaity 

Rev.  H.  Risch 

Kalhatti 

Rev.  G.  Wieland 
Kotagiri 
Rev.  F.  Volz 
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EVANGELICAL  NATIONAL  MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY  OF  STOCKHOLM 


Secretary  : Rev.  A.  G.  Daniels- 
son,  D.D.,  Chliindwara,  C.P. 
Amarwara,  C.  P. 

Rev.  J.  Rutbquist 
Miss  M.  Bjorkman 
Betul,  C.  P. 

Rev.  F.  Johasson 
Rev.  F.  Bjork,  m.a. 

Miss  E.  Carlssnn 
Miss  L.  Rosenblad 
.Bijori,  C.  P. 

Rev.  H.  Bjork 
Miss  H.  Johansson 

Bordhai,  C.  P. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Ekholra 

Chhindwara,  C.  P. 

Rev.  C.  F.  Lmdroth 

Rev.  A.  G.  Dauielsson,  d.d. 

Mis#  A.  Baner 

Miss  H.  Lundgren 

Miss  V.  Rinniixn 

Miss  A.  Andtrsson 


Khurai,  C.  P. 

Rev.  J.  Nilen 
Mr.  0.  Andersson 
Miss  M.  Ber^gren 

Nimpani,  C.  P. 

Rav.  K.  A.  I war 
Miss  R.  Perssan 
Miss  S.  Johanson 

Saugor,  C.  P. 

Rev.  K.  J.  Lindquist 
Rev.  A.  Jakobsson 
Rev.  K.  Jarner 
Mr.  O.  Andersiu 
Miss  L.  Sandberg 

Seja,  C.  P. 

Mr.  V.  Rosengren 
Miss  H.  Johanson 

Shahpur,  C.  P. 

Miss  V.  Urgert 

ON  FURLOUGH 


Chicholi,  C.  P. 

Rev.  J.  Lindberg 
Miss  0.  Andersson 
Harai,  C.  P. 

Miss  H.  Hedberg 
Miss  N.  Hedberg 


Rev.  L.  E.  Karlsson 
Rev.  G.  Franzen 
Rev.  A.  Hellstrom 
Miss  M.  Humble 
Miss  B.  Arvidsson 
Mrs.  Ch.  Ekstrand 


GERMAN  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN 
(GOSSNER’S)  MISSION 


Secretary:  Rev.  Paul  Wagner,  Jorhat 

Purulia,  B.  N.  By.,  Man-  Rev.  W.  Radsick 
bhum,  K.  -J.  Mrs-  Radsick 


ASSAM 

Baithabanga,  Tezpur 

Rev.  F.  Gohike 
Mrs  Gohike 


BENGAL 

Burju,  P.O.  Murhu 

Rev.  Chr.  Schmidr. 
Mrs.  Schmidt 
Miss  E.  Bessel 


G.  E.  LUTHERAN  (GOSSNER’S)  MISSION  G03 


Chaibasa,  Singbhum 

Rev.  P.  Wueste 
Mrs.  Wueste 
Mr.  E.  Hagedorn 
Chainpur,  Ranchi 
Rev.  G.  Eckert 
Mrs.  Eckert 

Chakradharpur,  Singh- 
bhum 

Rev.  A.  Koeppen 
Mrs.  Koeppen 

•Gobindpur,  P.O.  Jariagarh 

Rev,  Chr.  Lokies 
Mrs  Lokbs 
Rev.  C.  Mehl 
Mrs.  Mehl 
Gumla,  Ranchi 
Rsv.  P.  Kasten 
Mrs.  Knsten 
M r.  F.  J urkoatb 
Mrs.  Jucknath 
Hazaribagh 
Rev.  C.  Beckmann 
Mrs.  Beckmann 
Khutitoli,  P.  O.  Biru 
Rev.  p.  Graetsch 
Mrs.  Graetsch 
Miss  A.  Fritz 
Kinkel,  Biru 
Rev.  Aug,  John 
Mrs,  John 
Rev.  Ad.  John 
Mrs.  John 

Kondra,  Kinkel,  P.  O.  Biru 

Rev.  R,  Karsten 
Lohardaga,  Ranchi 
Rev.  G.  Beckmann 
Mrs.  Beckmann 
Rev.  R.  Zieob 
Mrs.  Ziech 
Puruiia,  Manbhum 
Rev.  P.  Wagner 
Mrs,  Wagner 
Rev.  P.  Wenziaff 
Mrs.  Wenzlafi 


Rev.  P.  Bartsch 
Miss  Marie  Vorkceper 
Ranchi 

Rev.  A.  Nottrott,  d.d.,  ph.d 
Mrs.  Notcrott. 

Miss  Hannah  Nottrott 
Rev.  E.  Wueste 
Mrs.  Wueste 
Rev.  P.  Scbnoor 
Miss  I.  Palm 
Miss  E.  Habn 
Miss  M.  Wirth 
Rev.  J.  Scosch,  d.d. 

Rev,  M.  Prehn 
Mr.  M.  Iverschis 
Takarma,  Basia  P.O 
Rev.  P.  Eidnaes 
Mrs.  Eidnaes 
Miss  A.  Steiner 
Tamar,  Ranchi 
Rev.  M Schnetz 
Mrs.  Schuetz 
Tokad,  Murhu  P.  O. 

Rev.  P.  Peters 

ORISSA 

Jharsunda,  Sambalpur 

Rev.  B.  Lauzemis 
Mrs.  Lauzemis 
Karimatti,  Bisra  P.  O. 

Rev.  W.  Duscheck 
Mrs.  Duscheck 
Koronjo,  Rajganjpur 
Rev.  M.  Klein 
Mrs.  Klem 

Rajangpur,  B.  N.  Ry. 

Rev.  W.  Diller 
Mis.  Diller 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  0.  Genisky 
Mrs.  Genisky 
Rev.  G.  Lange 
Mrs.  Lange 
Rev.  W.  Damlow 
Mrs.  Damlow 
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BEHAR  AND  UNITED 
PROVINCES 

Secretary : Rev.  H.  Lorbeer, 
Ghaziyur , U P. 

Buxar,  Behar 

Rev.  H.  Stauber 
Mrs.  Stauber 
Chapra 

Rev.  A.  Bantel 
Mrs.  Bantel 
Miss  Groat 
Darbhanga 
Rev.  Th.  Rotte 
Mrs.  Rotte 

LEIPZIG  EVANGELICAL 

GERMAN  DIOCESE 
Secretary : Rev.  H.  Gaebler, 
Kilpauk,  Madras 

Chidambaram 

Rev.  E.  Bauer,  D.  Ph. 

Rev.  0.  Hanke 
Chingleput 

Rev.  K.  Pamperrien 
Coimbatore 
Rev.  L.  Reichardt 
Deaconess  Sister  E.  Sohiiler 
Cuddalore,  N.T. 

Rev  G.  Hammitzsch 
Dindigul 

Rev  R.  Handmann 
Erukatanchery  (Tranque- 
bar) 

Rev.  K.  Heiler 
Kilpauk  (Madras) 

Rev.  E.  Brurzer,  b.d. 

Rev.  H.  Gaebler 
Kumbakonam 
Rev.  M.  Ellwein 
Rev.  H.  Zeilein 
Madras 

Deaconess  Sister  L.  Streng 


Dehri 

Rev.  J.  Tennigkeit 
Mrs.  Tennigkeit 

Muzuffarpur 

Rev.  G.  Tennigkeit 
Mrs.  Tennigkeit 

Ghazipur 

Kev.  H.  Lorbeer  (Senior) 
Rev.  H.  J.  Lorbeer  (Junior) 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Miss  M.  Lorbeer 
Miss  A.  Lucas 

LUTHERAN  MISSION 

Mayavaram 

Deaconess  Sister  E.  Frey 
Rev.  K.  Hartmann 

Pandur  (Tiruvallur) 

Rev.  R.  Schomerus 

Porayar  (Tranquebar) 

kev.  G.  Heydenreisb 

Shiyali 

Rev.  M.  Wannske 

Tanjore 

Rev.  R.  Hoffmann 
Miss  H.  Hansen 
Deaconess  Sister  E.  Von 
Soden 

Rev.  0.  Zacharias 

Tiruvallur 

Rev.  J.  Ruckdaeschel 

Tranquebar 

Rev.  Th.  Mayner 
Rev.  E.  Maennig 
Rev.  S.  Zebme 
Trichinopoly 

Rev.  G.  Goettscking 
Deaconess  Sister  A.  ILerget 
Deaconess  S'ster  J.  Herget 
Deaconess  Sister  E.  Karberg 


SANTAL  MISSION 
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Villupuram 

Rev.  R.  Fraeiich 

ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  A.  Fehlborg 
Miss  E.  Von  Garnet 
Rev.  G.  Kannegiesser 
Miss  M.  Pameerrien 
Rev.  T Rneger 
Rev,  H.  Schomerus 
Rev  0 Schulz  Architect 
Rev.  M.  Schaeffer 

SWEDISH  DIOCESE 

Secretary:  Rev.  D.  Bexell, 
Madura 
Madura 

Rev.  D.  Bexell 
Miss  P.  Karlmark 
Miss  I.  Ahlstraud 


Pattukotah 

Rev.  Th.  Blomstrand 

Pudukotah 

Rev.  E.  Henman,  ph.  d. 
Rev.  O.  Sandegreo 
Rev.  V.  Johnson 
Miss  E.  Hakauson 
Tirupatur,  Ramnad  Dist. 
Rev.  H.  Frykholm 
Dr.  F.  Kugelberg,  m.d. 
Rev.  J.  Himmelstrand 
Miss  E.  Peterson 
Miss  S.  Waern 
Virudupatti 

Rev.  C.  J.  Sanderson,  d.d. 
Rev.  J.  Sandegran 
Miss  E.  E.  Sandegren 
ON  FURLOUGH 
Miss  A.  Lagerquist 


HERMANSBURG  EVANGELICAL  LUTHERAN 
MISSION 


Secretary:  Rev.  H.  Harms, 
N ayudupeta,  Nellore  District 

Gudur 

Rev.  T.  Rohwer 
Miss  Martha  Drewes 
Nayudupeta 
Rev.  H.  Harms 
Rev.  W.  Kothe 
Rev.  W.  Peterson 
Mr.  J.  H.  Burmester 
Rapur 

Rev.  H.  Weber 

Sulurpeta 


Vacadu,  Kota  Post 
Rev.  E.  Longholf 
Venkatagiri 
Rev.  0.  Schierge 
Puttur,  Chittoor  Dist. 

Rev.  -J.  Maneke 
Tirupati,  Chittoor  Dist. 
Rev.  F.  Lindner 
Rev.  K.  Poort 
Kodur 

Rev.  J.  N.  Wittmann 
ON  FURLOUGH 
Rev.  J.  Woerrlein 


Rev.  F.  Warber 

SANTAL  MISSION  OF  THE  NORTHERN 
CHURCHES  OR  THE  INDIAN  HOME  MISSION  TO 
THE  SANTALS 


Secretary:  Rev.P.O  Bodding  Banagaria,  Santal  Parganas, 
Dumka,  Santal  Parganas,  Bihar 

Bihar  Mr.  H.  J.  Muston 
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Mrs.  Muston 
Rev.  M.  A.  Pederson 
Mrs.  Pederson 
Mrs.  Caroline  Boerresen 
Dumka,  Bihar 
Rev.  P.  O Bodding 
Grahampur 
Rev.  O.  Skat-Peterson 
Kaerabani,  via  Jamtara, 
E.  I.  Ry. 

Rev.  R.  Rosenlund 
Mrs.  Rosenlund 
Rev.  M.  Johne 
Mrs.  Johne 


Maharo  Santal  Parganas, 
Bihar 

Miss  Anna  Jensen 
Miss  Janoy  Diesen 

Momai  Tea  Estate,  Goal- 
para 

Mr.  L.  P.  Nielsen 

Tilabani,  Benagaria,  P.O. 

Rev.  Julius  Richter 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Mr.  J.  J.  Ofstad 
Mrs.  Oistad 


EPISCOPAL  CHURCH  OF  UNITED  BRETHREN  OR 
MORAVIANS 


Secretary:  Rev.  F.  E.  Peter, 
Leh,  Via  Kashmir 

Khalatse,  Ladak,  Kashmir 

Rev.  S.  A.  Ribbach 
Leh,  Ladak  Via  Kashmir 
Rev.  F.  E.  Peter 
Rev.  8,  Schmitt 
Rev.  G.  Reichel 
Miss  S.  Nordheim 
Miss  M.  Birtill 


Poo,  Bashahr  State,  Simla 
District 

Rev.  H.  B.  Marx 
Rev.  B.  Kunick 

ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  G.  Hettasch 
Rev.  R.  Schnabel 
Rev.  A.  H.  Francbe 
Dr.  Phil 


SCHLESSWIG  HOLSTEIN  EVANGELICAL 
LUTHERAN  MISSION 


Secretary:  C.  Wohlenberg 
Koraput,  Vizag  Dist. 

Ganapuram 

Rev.  Johannes  Leuckfeld 

Jeypore 

Rev.  Hinrich  Speck 
Sister  Hermine  Kuuth 
Rev.  Peter  Pvening 

Koraput 

Rev.  Christoph  Wohlenberg 
Rev.  Rasmus  Joergensen 
Rev.  Paul  Weber 


Kotapad 

Rev.  Ernst  Gloyer 
Rev,  Siem  Speck 
Sister  Mathilde  Jesperson- 
Rev.  Hans  Toft 
Sister  Ottilie  Jessen 

Lakshmipuram 

Rev.  Friearieb  Huebner 

Nowrangapur 

Rev.  Hans  Larsen 
Rev.  H.  Staecker 
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Parvatipur 

Rev.  Hermann  Bothmann 
Rev.  Ole  Jensen 
Miss  Hedwig  Sibbers 

Salur 

Rev.  Paul  Schulze 
Miss  Anna  Asmussen 
Rev.  Kay  Gimm 
Miss  Use  Von  Wedel 


ON  FURLOUGH 

Rev.  J.  K.  Timmeke 
Rev.  Th.  Ahrens 
Rev.  Edleff  Tell 
Rev.  Surgen  Staecker 
Rev.  Hans  Haaek 
Rev  G Roessiug 
Sister  Elizabeth  Reimer 


International  Society 

SALVATION  ARMY 


SIMLA 

Commissioner  F.  de  L.  Booth 
Tucker  (late  I.C.S.) 
Commissioner  Mrs.  Booth 
Tucker 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Sowton 
Lieut. -Col.  and  Mrs.  Spooner 
Do.  Hipsey 
Do.  Mrs.  Hipsey 
Brigadier  and  Mrs.  Robserton 
Major  and  Mrs.  Glanville 
Adjutant  and  Mrs.  Bedford 
Ensign  and  Mrs.  Tyndall 
Captain  Taylor 

INDUSTRIAL 

SETTLEMENT  & MEDICAL 
WORK 

Brigadier  & Airs.  Hunter 
Do.  Dr.  & Mrs.  Andrews 
Major  Bryne 
Do.  Weie 
Do.  Carr 

Staff  Captain  and  Mrs. 

Richardson 
Do.  Hatcher 

Do.  Mrs.  Fairfoot 

Do.,  and  Mrs.  Barnett 
Do.  Mrs.  Jackson 

Adjutant  & Mrs.  Pimm-Smitk 
Do.  Bergstrom 
Do.  Pearse 
Do.  Kull 

Do.  and  Mrs.  Mckurdy 
Do.  and  Mrs.  Peck 
Ensign  and  Airs.  Mabe 
Do.  and  Airs.  Graham 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Caren 
Do.  and  Airs.  Gutermann 


Captain  Dhal 
Do.  Karlson 
Do.  BeckdalJ 
Do.  and  Mrs.  Parker 
Do.  Alakewit 
Do.  and  Airs.  Hogg 
Do.  and  Airs.  Walker 
Lieutenaut  Osterholm 

PUNJAB  TERRITORY 

Lahore 

Lieut. -Col.  and  Mrs.  Duce 
Brigadier  and  Airs.  Hielm 
Stall  Captain  Barmister 
Adjutant  and  Mrs.  Bax 
Do.  do.  Tylde=ley 
Ensign  Kerry 
Captain  and  Airs.  Bellizzi 
Do.  Lake 

Lieutenant  Gunnarrsoc 

BOMBAY  AND  GUJARAT 
TERRITORY 

Ahmedabad 

Colonel  and  Airs.  Blowers 


Brigadier 

do. 

Winge 

Alajor 

do. 

Bovie 

Do. 

do. 

Burfoot 

Do. 

do. 

Hancock 

Dc. 

do. 

Alo’ander 

Do. 

do. 

Horrell 

Do. 

do. 

Clayden 

Do. 

do. 

Costley 

Staff  Captain  Giebler 
Do.  AlcGregor 

Do.  & Airs.  Carter 

Adjutant  Ellingsen 
Do.  Foster 
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Ensign  Clarke 
Do.  and  Mrs.  Hudson 
Captain  Johnson 

Do.  and  INI  re  • Wilson 

Do.  Pink 

Do.  Farraker 

Do.  Eriksen 

Do.  Johanson 

Do.  Mortimer 

Do.  & Mrs.  Mioklethwaite 

Do.  Francis 

MARATHI  TERRITORY 

iPoona 

Brigadier  Van  der  Werben 
Do.  Guglemann 
Major  and  Mrs.  Gore 
Do.  Hunt 

Staff  Captain  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
Do.  Tamkin 
Adjutant  Segesser 
Do.  and  Mrs.  L^wis 
Captain  Hald 

MADRAS  AND  TELUGU 
TERRITORY 

Madras 

Lieut. -Col.  and  Mrs.  Stevens 
Major  Tulev 
Adiutant  Erickson 
Do.  Riedmever 

Ensign  and  Mrs.  Knight 
Captain  Pawson 
Do.  Chambers 
Lieutenant  Knight 
Do.  Janson 
Bapatla 

Major  McKenzie 
Ensign  Morgan  Davies 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Potter 
Calcutta 

Staff  Captain  Salathe 


Adjutant  and  Mrs.  Bancroft 
Captain  Knight 
Do.  Cox 

Masulipatatn 

Adjutant  Dunu 

SOUTH  INDIA  TERRITORY 
Nagercoil,  Travancore 

Colonel  Case 
Brigadier  Mclllwraith 
Major  Dr.  -and  Mrs.  Turner 
Staff  Captain  Lantz 

Do.  and  Mrs.  Larson 
Adjutant  anu  Mrs.  Heden 
Do.  Sneyd 
Do.  Smith 
Ensign  Wendschtr 

Do.  and  Mrs.  Alliston 

Do.  do.  Peck 

Do.  do.  Antons6u 

Captain  Draper 
Do.  Cobb 
Do.  Red  da  way 
Lieutenant  Ryan 

UNITED  PROVINCES 
TERRITORY 

Bareilly 

Brigadier  and  Mrs.  Melling 
Adjutant  and  Mrs.  Carter 
Do.  do.  Eilertsen 

CEYLON  TERRITORY 

Colombo 

Lieut-Col.  and  Mrs.  Measures 
Major  and  Mrs.  Madsen 
Do.  do.  Pothecary 

Do.  do.  Renfrew 

Staff  Captain  and  Mrs.  Grosse 
Do  Hole 

Adjutant  Hakonson 
Captain  and  Mrs.  Clarke 
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Various  Societies  and 
Associations 

EMPLOYED  OFFICERS  OF  THE  YOUNG  MEN’S 
CHRISTIAN  ASSOCIATIONS  OF  INDIA  AND 
CEYLON 


Allahabad 

E.  M.  Mofiatt 
D A.  McGregor 
W.  E.  B.  Holland 

G.  Barnett 
A.  H.  Syade 

Bangalore 
J.  Gallan 

H.  W.  Bryant 
J.  Matbers 

P.  J.  Bothwell 
Bombay 

F.  A.  Anderson 
T.  R.  Ponsford 

A.  C.  Harle 

G.  S.  Cauara 

E.  P.  Hillier 
W.  Blackford 

Calcutta 

B.  R.  Barber 
G.  P.  Wishard 
J.  H.  Grav 

W.  J.  B.  McLain 
J.  McGregor 

F.  Rossetti 
\V.  E.  Elliot 

F.  W.  Steintbal 

Ceylon 

M.  G.  Brooks 

Colombo 

W.  W.  Crutchfield 

G.  H.  P.  Leembruggea 

C.  R.  Hoole 


Dacca 

L.  Bevan  -Jones 

Hyderabad 
J.  H.  Lang 

Intercity,  Tanjore,  Palam- 
cottah 
H.  W.  White 

Jamalpur,  E.  1.  R. 

T.  Pollock 
A.  P.  Lambert 

Lahore 

G.  D.  Turner 
W.  H.  Beeken 
A.  A.  Baptist 
J.  G.  Harley 

Madras 

R.  L.  Ewing 
C.  W.  Whitehair 
E.  C.  Worman 

H.  C.  Herman 
C.  W.  Thorne 

Malabar 
H.  Kuhner 
Maymyo 
Unfilled 
Mandalay 
A.  S.  Fuller 
Naini  Tal 
R.  B.  Young 
Poona 
J.  Hill 
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Rangoon 

O.  H.  MoCowen 
Conyers  Baktr 
J.  Brough 

Simla 

W.  T.  Wilson 
E.  C.  Carter 


A.  C.  Harte 
J.  N.  Farquhar 
F.  A.  Wiison-LawrensoB 
Ross  A.  Hadley 
Henry  Schaetti 

F.  Y.  Slack 

G.  Alexander 
Howard  A.  Anderson 


CHRISTIAN  LITERATURE  SOCIETY  FOR  INDIA 
AND  CEYLON 


Madras 

The  Right  Rev.  The  Lord  Bi- 
shop of  Madras  (President) 
Memorial  Hall  Compound 

Rev.  J.  Passmore  (Secretary) 

BENGAL 

Calcutta,  46,  Dharamtala 
Street 

Rev.  T.  W.  Norledge,  Plon. 
Secretary 

- UNITED  PROVINCES 
Allahabad,  18,  Clive  Road 

Rev.  A.  H.  Ewing,  d.  d., 
Hon.  Secretary 
N.  K.  Mukerji,  Esq.,  Asst, 
ecretary 

PUNJAB 

Ludhiana 

Rev.  E.  M.  Wheiry,  n.  d., 
Hon.  Secretary 


MYSORE 
Mysore  City 

Rev.  H.  Gullifcrd,  Hon.  Secre- 

. tary 

ORISSA 

Rev.  Gordon  S.  Wilkins,  Hon, 
Secretary 

BURMA 

0.  PI.  Macowen,  Esq.,  Presi- 
dent 

Rev.  G.  W.  Severance,  Hon, 
Secretary 

Rev.  E.  Grigg,  Treasurer 

Ceylon,  Dam  Street,  Co- 
lombo 

Rev.  W.  H.  Rigby,  Hon.  Sec. 

Mr.  J.  P.  de  S.  Wickrema-- 
ratne  (Business  Manager; 


RELIGIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETIES 


Allahabad,  18,  Clive  Road, 
N.  I. 

Rev.  J.  J.  Lucas,  d.  d.,  Hon. 
Secretary 

Bombay,  Kalbadevi  Road 
V.  T.  Gutteridge,  Esq.,  Secy. 

Bangalore 

Rev.  W.  H.  Thrcp,  Hon.  Secy. 


Calcutta,  23,  Chowringhee 
Rev.  J.  M.  B.  Duncan,  n.  d. 
Hon.  Secretary 

Madras,  Memorial  Hall 
Compound 
Rev.  J.  Passmore 
Punjab,  Anarkali,  Lahore: 

Rev.  J.  A.  Wood,  m.a.,  Hon, 
Seoretary 
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THE  MEDICAL  MISSIONARY  ASSOCIATION  OF 
INDIA 


Founded  1905 

-President 

W.  J.  Wanless,  m.d. 
Vice-President 
A.  Neve,  f.r.c.s. 

Secretary 

A.  Lankester,  m d. 

Treasurer 

Rev.  W.  Huntly,  m.d. 

Bditor 

Rev.  J.  M.  Maophail,  m.d. 

Sectional  Vice-Presidents 

Pun  jab,  N.  W.  Frontier 
A.  Nev6,  f.r.c.s. 

.Bombay 

R.  H.  Goheen,  m.d. 

Madras 

J.  Davidson,  m.d. 

Bengal  and  Burma 
Rev.  E.  Muir,  m.d. 

-United  Provinces  and  B.aj- 
jjutana 

Rev.  W.  Huntly,  m.d. 
i Central  India  and  Central 
Provinces 

Dr.  Margaret  MacKellar 

PUNJAB  AND  NORTH-WEST 
FRONTIER 

Note. — lu  the  following  pages 
* indicates  missionaries  on 
furlough,  and  f those  who 
expect  to  leave  for  furlough 
early  in  the  year 
Kashmir 

Drs.  A.  and  E.  F.  Neve 
H.  E.  Rawlence 
Kate  Knowles 
Nurses  * Neve  and 
McCormick 

Islamabad 

Dr.  Minnie  Gomery 
Nurse  Newnham 


Chamba 

* Dr.  J.  Hutchison 

Mardan 

Dr.  M.  K.  T.  Holst 
Nurse  Malthe 

Abbottabad 

Dr.  Eleanor 
„ L.  Mitcheson 
,,  C.  Wheeler 

Leh 

Nurse  Shirter 
„ Nordbeim 

Peshawar 
Dr.  A.  Lankester 
„ R.  J.  H.  Cox 
„ A.  V.  Starr 
,,  Marion  Mayfield 
„ JaDet  Vaughan 
Nurse  Newton 
„ * Lacey 

* Mrs.  VVigram,  m.b.,  b.s. 

Quetta 

Dr.  H.  T.  Holland 
„ S.  Gaster 
,,  B.  G.  Stuart 
Nurse  Manwaring 
Mrs.  Holland 

Bannu 

Mrs.  Pennell 
A.  C.  J.  Elwin 
Nurse  Fagg 
Mrs.  Barnett 

Rawalpindi 

Mrs.  E.  Wynne  Cowie,  l.e.c. 
p.  & s. 

Miss  Finch  White 

Dera  Ismail  Khan 

Dr.  Somerton  Clark 
„ A.  J.  Turner  and  Edith 
Marks 

Nathaniel  Williams 
Nurse  Cooke 
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Amritsar 

Dr.  A.  H.  Browne 
,,  G.  B.  Davis 
,,  * C.  S.  Vines 
,,  J.  Lamb 
,,  Ruby  Glauville 
Mrs.  Browne 
Miss  M.  Lamb 

Kotgarh 
Dr.  A.  Jukes 

Multan 

Dr.  Willielmina  Eger 
„ Eleanor  Dodson 
„ L.  M.  Blackett 
*Nnrse  Frodsham 
Batala 

Miss  English 

Tarn  Taran 

Dr.  Winifred  J.  Cox 
Nurse  Wilson 

Kangra 

Mrs.  Haslam,  hi.  b. 

Delhi 

Dr.  Jenny  Muller 
„ Bazelv  M.  V.  Webb 
Macmurray 

Nurses  Watts,  Warne 
and  Muriel  Hawkins 
Karnal 
Dr.  *A.  Scott 
„ Janet  M.  Fiske 
Nurse  Wiikiuson 

Rewari 
Dr.  Francis 
Jandiala 

Miss  Lacey 

Hyderabad  (Sind) 

Miss  Piggot 
Jalalpur-Jattan 

Dr.  H.  F.  Lecbmere  Taylor 
Mrs.  Leckmere  Tavlor 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  H.  Martyn 
Newton 


Gujrat 

Dr.  * Annie  Smith 
,,  Agnes  B.  Sloan 
„ Jean  Morton 
Mabel  Hector 
Nurse  Clara  Watson 

Jammu 

Mrs.  Alexander,,  m.b.,  b.ch.. 
Ferozepore 
Dr.  Maud  Allen 

Jallundar 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  H.  Orbison 
Kasur 

Rev.  Dr.  C.  W.  Forman 

Sabathu 

Dr.  M.  B.  Carleton 

Ambala 

Dr.  Jessica  R.  Carleton. 
Annie  Marston 

Sialkot 

Dr.  Maria  White 
* Miss  Mingsr 
Nurse  Macon  achie 

Jhelum 

Dr.  * J.  Phandora  Simpsom 
„ Winifred  E.  Heston 

Sargoda 

Dr.  M.  M.  Brown 

Lahore 

Dr.  Maria  Sharp 
,,  S.  K.  Datta 
„ J.  C.  Butcher 

Jagadhri 

Dr.  W.  J.  Porteous 
„ W.  S.  Robertson 

Ludhiana 

Dr.  Edith  M.  Brown 
,,  Margaret  S.  Wallace, 

„ Eihel  Maya  Das 
„ Ruth  Wilson 
„ L.  A.  Davis 
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Mary  R.  Noble 
Nurses  Gonrlav  and  Jones 
Dr.  Charlotte  R.  Greenfield 
INiiss  Maud  Farmer 
Miss  K.  A.  Greenfield 
Mrs.  Gould,  m.d. 

Miss  Huffman,  ji.d. 

Phillour 

Dr.  Alice  Umpberston 
Miss  S.  R.  Purnell 

Palwal 

Dr.  F.  V.  Thomas 
,,  Edith  Young 
Miss  FergusoD 

Bhiwani 

Dr.  E.  M.  Farrer 
,,  Mary  Bisset 
Miss  Gautrey 

MADRAS  AND  SOUTH 
INDIA 

Madras 

Dr.  A.  M.  Macphail 
„ Margaret  MacDeill 
,,  Gertrude  Campbell 
Nurse  Binnie 
Mrs.  Levering,  m.d. 

Rev.  T.  K.  Itty,  Apothecary 

Dr.  Batstone 

Dr.  L.  Dodge 

Nurse  D'S 

Miss  Wagn 

Miss  King 

Sholinghur 
Miss  McNeill 
Dr.  Innes 

Conjeeveram 
Dr.  G.  W.  Kardie 
Mrs.  Hardie,  Nurse 

Ranipettai 

Dr.  B.  W.  Roy 
„ L.  R Scudder 
Mrs.  Roy,  Nurse 


Vellore 

Dr.  Ida  S.  Scudder 
Nurse  D.  M.  Houghton 

Madanapalle 
Dr.  Louisa  H.  Hart 
Nurse  J.  V.  Te  Winkle 

Tindivanum 

Mrs.  W.  T.  Scudder,  m.d. 

Mysore  City 
Dr.  Elsie 
,,  Edith  Watts 
.,  Shepherd  Allen 
Miss  Ward 
Nurse  Greenwood 
Hassan 

Dr.  Caroline  Lowe 
Nurse  McCann 

Medak 

Dr.  Mary  Richardson 
„ Arlev  Munson 
Misses  Wigfield  and  Harris 
Nizamabad 
Mrs.  Kerr,  m.b., 

Dr.  Joan  Drake 

Ikkadu,  Tiruvallur 

Dr.  Olive  McDougal 
,,  Edith  E.  Tucker 
,,  Elizabeth  Courtauld 
Nurse  Jackman 

Nagari,  N.  Arcot 

Mrs.  Fanny  Gibbens,  d.r.c.p. 
& s. 

Karimnagar 

Mrs.  Christie 
Mannargudi 

Rev.  E.  Daniel,  Apothecary 
Woriur 

Miss  Robertson,  Apothecary 

Ramayanpett 

Nurse  Green 
Ettmeddypett 

Nurse  Moss 
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Jammalamadugu 

Dr.  T.  V.  Campbell 
Mrs.  Campbell 
Dr.  T.  T.  Thomson 
Nurse  Fear 

Bangalore  and  Chenna 
patna 

Dr.  A.  G.  Lillir.gston 
Dr.  D.  E Lockwood 
Nurse  R.  Williams 
Sirs.  Stephens,  m.d. 

Khammamett 

Dr.  Helen  M.  Moore 
Dr  Mary  Longmire 
Miss  Clift 

•Calicut 

Dr.  W.  Stokes 
Nurse  Stepper 

Waltair 

Dr.  Eva  D’Prazer 

Iski 

Mrs.  Stallard,  m,d.,b.s. 

Nazareth 

Mrs.  Weston,  m.b.,  b.s. 

Ramnath 

Miss  Walters,  m.b,,  b.s. 

Guntur 

Dr.  A.  S.  Kugler 
Dr  E.  T.  Mitchell 
Nurse  Pahs 

Miss  P.  Paru  Ammal,  l.m.s. 

•Chirala 

Dr.  M.  Baer 

Rajahmundry 

Dr.  I.ydia  Woener 
Dr  A.  S.  Robrer 
Dr.  B.  Nelson 
Nurse  Tatge 
Bhimavaram 
Dr.  JuliaNoerdoeffer 
Bidar 
Dr,  Linn 


Kolar 

Miss  Lewis,  m.d. 

Mulkapatt 

Miss  K.  L.  Schellenberg,  m.d. 

Nellore 

Dr.  Annie  Degenring 
Dr.  Lena  Benjamin 
Dr.  Leslie  Dounton 
Dr.  M.  Farber 
Nurses  Boggs,  Magilton 
Gerow 

Hanamakonda 

Rev.  Dr.  Timpany 
Nune  Rothermal 

Udayagiri 
Mrs.  Stait,  m.d. 

Sooriapett 

Mrs.  Hubert 
Miss  Peters 

Kavali 
IMrs.  Bullard 
Kanigiri 
Mrs.  Brock 
Vinukonda 
Miss  Whittaker 
Ramapatam 
Miss  Rhorer 
Unlocated 
Dr.  -Jesse  W.  SteDger 

Kistna,  Akidu 

Mrs.  Pearl  S.  Chute,  m.d. 
Nurse  Selman 

Vuyyuru 

Dr.  Gertrude  Hulet 
Nurse  Zimmerman 
Godaveri,  Pithapuram 
Rev.  Dr.  E.  G.  Smith 
Mrs.  Smith 
Dr.  Jessie  Allyn 
Nurse  North 

Tuni 

Mrs.  A.  A.  Scott 
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Gan  jam,  Sommapet 

Miss  Clark,  m.d. 

Chicacole 

Miss  Ivy  Gibson,  l.m.s. 
Berhampur 

Dr.  Mary  Alexander 
Nurse  Stanford 
Russelkonda 

Dr.  Nina  Ottmaun 
Vizagapatam,  Vizianagram 
Miss  Sanford 
Narsapatam 

Miss  S.  E.  Morrow 
Godavery  Delta  Mission 
Dr.  Charlotte  E.  Pring 
SOUTH  INDIA  AND  CEYLON 
Neyoor 

Dr.  J.  Davidson 
Dr.  0.  O.  Bulloch 
Nurses  Macdcnell  and 
Davidson 
Nagercoil 

Dr.  & Mrs.  Percy  E.  Turner 
Dr.  G.  Evans  Jones 
Nurses  Sreyd  and  E.  Smith 
Madura 

Dr.  F.  Van  Allen 
Dr.  Harriet  E.  Parker 
Dr.  Katherine  B.  Scott 
Tirupatur 

Dr.  F.  Kugelberg 
Mrs.  Kugelberg 
Miss  Waern 
Tirukoilur 

Dr.  C.  F.  Moller 
Nurse  Witt 
Ceylon,  Jaffna 
Rev.  Dr.  T.  B.  & Mrs.  Scott 
Inuvil 

Dr.  Isabel  H.  Curr 
BOMBAY  AND  WESTERN 
INDIA 

Bombay 

Mrs.  Karmakar,  m.d. 


Thana 

Dr.  Lazarus 

Poona 

Dr.  L.  C.  Bernard 
Nurses  Aitcnison  and  Duggan 
Dr.  J.  Rutter  Williamson 
Mrs.  Macnicol,  l.r  c.p.  & s. 
Nurse  E.  Henderson 
Jalna 

Rev.  A.  G.  Mowat 

Parbhani 

Rev.  Dr.  J.  B.  Stevenson 

Nasrapur 

Mrs.  J.  J.  Bailey  and  Miss  M* 
Morison,  Nurses 
Miss  Weir,  dispenser 

Mi  raj 

Dr.  W.  J.  Wanless 
Dr.  C.  E.  Vail 
Nurse  Patterson 

Kolhapur 

Dr.  Victoria  Macarbkur 
Mrs.  Marshall,  m.d. 

Nurse  Foster 

Kodoli 

Dr.  A.  S.  Wilson 
Vengurla 

Dr.  R.  H.  Goheen 
Wai 

Dr.  L.  H.  & Mrs.  Beals 

Rahuri 

Rev.  W.  0.  Ballantine 

Ahmednagar 

Dr.  Ruth  P.  Hume 
Dr.  E.  Stephenson 
Nurse  Johnson 
Satara 
Dr.  Louise 
Dr.  II.  R.  Grieve 
Lonand 

Miss  M.  McGill,  Nurse 

Anand 

* Drs.  N.  M.  & Mrs.  Gavin 
Mrs.  Steele,  m.b. 
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Dr.  Prabhaker 
Dr.  E.  R.  Mum  ford 
Nurses  Graves  and  Mis. 
McCurdy 

Borsad 

Miss  McEldetry,  ar.B. 

Broach 

Dr.  E.  A.  Montgomery 
Dr.  Lillie  Dunn 
Parantij 
Mrs.  Martin,  m.b. 

Nadiad 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  Corpton 
Moradabad 

Dr.  H.  J.  Andrews 
Mrs.  Andrews 

Ani 

Dr.  N.  J.  Rodriques 

Nasik 

Dc.  E.  N.  Lea  Wilson 
Dr.  Landon 

Pandharpur 

.Dr.  Erhel  Ambrose 
Nurse  L.  E.  Ambrose 

Ba.roda 

Dr.  Belle  J.  Allen 

Gudag-Betgeri 

Rev.  Dr.  N.  Zerweck 
Nurse  E.  Lempp 

Belgaum 

Dr.  E.  V.  Hunter 

Khanapur  (Belgaum) 

Mrs.  P.  J.  Brown,  Nurse 

ARABIA  AND  THE  PER- 
SIAN GULP 

Aden 

Re' . Dr.  J.  C.  Young 
Rev.  Dr.  Ales  MacRae 
Dr.  J.  N.  Turnbull 
Nurses  Findlater,  Miller  and 
Farrer 


Bahrein 

Dr.  Stanley  Mylrea 
Dr.  Christine  Iverson 
Mrs.  Zwemer,  Nurse 

Busrah 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Worrall 
Dr.  E.  J.  Taylor  Calverly 
Dr.  A.  K.  Bennett 
Mrs.  Cantine  and  Miss  Vogel,. 
Nur.-es 

Muscat 

Drs.  S.  J.  Thoms  and  P.  W. 
Harrison 

UNITED  PROVINCES  AND 
RAJPUTANA 

Allahabad 

Dr,.  Sarah  E.  Sweezey 
Nurse  Rcsie  Singh 

Fatehgarh 

Drs.  Anna  N.  Fullerton  and. 
Annie  Young 
Landour 
Dr.  Alice  Mitchell 
Mussoorie 

Dr.  H.  C.  Menkel 
Dholpur 

Dr.  Mary  Raw 
Nurse  M.  Henry 
Cawnpur 
Dr.  Dawson 
Dr.  Gibson 
Dr.  Price 

* Dr.  Mary  Mackenzie 
Nurses  Bridget  and  Dawson 

Agra 

Dr.  W.  Huatly 
Dr.  Garfield  Williams 
Kachwa 
Dr.  R.  J.  Ashton 
Dr.  E.  E.  Evans 
Almora 

*Dr.  Mary  E.  Pailthorpe- 
Dr.  B.  F.  Board 
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Dr.  Eleanor  Shepheard 
Dr.  Morgan 
Dr.  Cousins 

Jhansi 

Dr.  Alice  L.  Ernst 
Nurses  Morrison  and  Maclean 
Fatehpur 

Dr.  Mina  Mackenzie 
Dr.  Minnie  Spencer 
Nurse  Simpson 
Rurki 

* Mrs.  Blair,  m.b. 

Benares 

Dr.  J.  M.  C.  Gray 
Sister  Pearse 

Jaunpur 

Sister  Gregory 

-Lucknow 

* Dr.  Hanson 

Dr.  Ethel  Douglas 
Sister  Wrieht 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  R.  Cook 
Dr.  Dallas  Frost 
Bareilly 

Dr.  Cora  Kipp 
Dr.  Gimson 
Nurse  Anderson 
Naini  Tal 

Rev.  Dr.  S.  S.  & Mrs.  Dease 
IPhalera 

Mrs.  Keisler,  m.d. 

Bhot 

Dr.  Martha  A.  Sheldon 
Brindabun 
Dr.  Scott 
Dr.  Caeburn 
Dr.  Paksk 
Nurse  Terrell 

.Lohaghat  and  Tanakpur 

Dr.  P.  Butcher 

Ajmer 

r Rev.  Dr.  R.  G.  Robson 
Rev.  Dr.  Theodore  Chalmers 


Rev.  Dr.  VV.  Asbe 
Dr.  Susan  Campbell  Helen 
M.  Macmillan 
Agnes  M.  Mackmichael 

Nasirabad 

} Dr.  J.  Shaw  Maclaren 

Jaipur 

Dr.  Lillias  Thomson 

Jodhpur 

f Rev.  Dr.  Sommerville 

Udaipur 

Rev.  Dr.  Shepherd 
Beawar 

Mrs.  MacLeish,  m.b. 

Maudha 

*Dr.  Jennie  Crozier 

Mahoba 

Dr.  Martha  Smith 
Miss  Bischofi 
Miss  Pope 

Piploda 

Mrs.  Runciman,  m.b.,  b.ch. 
Unlocated 

Dr.  Christian  D.  Maitland 

CENTRAL  INDIA  AND 
CENTRAL  PROVINCES 

Indore 

* Dr.  Marion  Oliver 
Dr.  Eliz.  MacMaster 
Nurses  * Thomson 
Macharrie  and  Coltart 

Neemuch 

t Dr.  Margt  Mackellar 
Dr.  B.  Chone  Oliver 
Nurse  Cameron 

Dhar 

Dr.  Margt  O’Hara 
Dr.  Davidson 
Nurse  Herdman 

Ujjain 

Dr.  Alex.  Nugent 
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Amkhut 

Rev.  Dr.  & Mrs.  Buchanan 
Miss  Jensen 
Rutlam 

Dr.  J.  M.  Waters 
Nurse  Mrs.  Waters 
Barwaha 

Rev.  Dr.  MacPhedran 
Mrs.  MacPhedran,  Nurse 
Nagpur 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  Robertson 
Dr.  Jean  Hogg 
Dr.  Winifred  Bartholomew 
Dr.  Marion  Wylie 
Nurse  Steen 
Bhandara 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  R.  Morris 
Seoner 

Dr.  Jaiwant  Misal 
Wardha 
Dr.  B.  R.  Khisty 
Seoni,  Chappara 
Dr.  Jeanrie  Grant 
Seoni,  Malwa 
*Mrs.  Robson,  m.b. 
Sohagpur 
Dr.  J.  Robinson 
Mrs.  Robinson 
Miss  Lydia  Pox 
Lusadia 

Mrs.  Birkett,  m.d. 

Jabalpur 
Rev.  Dr.  P.  R.  Pelt 
Miss  Peddar 
Pen a gar 
Dr  Mary  Lungley 
Nurse  Sargon 
Bilaspur 
Dr  Mary  Longdon 
Damoh 

Dr.  Mary  T.  Macgavran 
Mrs.  Rioch 
Mungeli 

Dr.  George  E.  Miller 


Harda 

t Rev.  Dr.  C.  C.  Drummond 
Dr.  I.  Fleming 
Dhamtari 

Miss  G.  D.  Esch,  m.d 
Sironcha 
Miss  Dutton,  m.d. 

BENGAL  AND  BURMA 
Ranaghat 
Rev.  Dr.  C.  G.  Monro 
Dr.  G.  B.  Archer 
Dr.  Ethel  Good 
Nurse  Poyuder 
Kalna 

Rev.  Dr  E.  Muir 
Miss  Christie 
Naogaon 

Dr.  & Mrs.  Macdonald  Smith 
Nurse  Sinclair 

Rampore— Boalia 

Dr.  R.  Morison 
Mankar 
Miss  Trench 
Miss  James 
Habiganj 
Dr.  Harriet  Davies 
Chandpur 
Dr.  W.  H.  Pettit 
Faridpur 
Dr.  C.  S.  Mead 
Brahmanbaria 
Miss  Beckingeale 
Miss  Cowles 
Cuttack 
Miss  Soper 
Krishnagar 
Miss  Phailbus 
Ratnapur 
Miss  Chowdry 
Patna 

*Dr.  E.  Stillwell 
Dr.  H.  M.  Cock  burn 
Sisters  Creighton  ar.d  Dodds 
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Calcutta 

Dr.  Veleska  Von  Himpe 

Ulubaria 

Miss  0.  F.  Hub,  m.d. 
Pachamba 

f Dr.  J.  A.  Dyer 

Bamdab 

* Dr.  and  * Mrs.  Macphail 
Tisri 

Dr.  J.  Kitohin 
Balasore 

Dr.  Mary  W.  Bachelor 

Lalgarh 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  L.  Kennan 

Ranchi 

Rev.  Dr.  Kennedy 
Hazaribagh 
Dr.  Eva  Jellett 
Dr.  Caroline  O’Meara 
Miss  Hassard 

Chitarpur 

Rev.  Dr.  Hearn 
Miss  Hewson 
Miss  Glossop 

Kalimpong 

Dr.  Digby  Roberts 
Nurses  Beatty  and  Duncan 

Jiaganj 

* Mrs.  Joyce,  M.D. 

Dr.  Alice  M.  Hawker 
Nurse  Gifford 

Chandraghona 

Dr.  G.  0.  Teichmann 

Pubna 

Mrs.  Hope,  m.d. 
Karimganj 
Rev.  Dr.  O.  O.  Williams 
Nurse  Mrs.  Williams 


Jowai,  Shillong 
Rev.  Dr.  Ed.  Williams 
Fort  Aijal,  Lushai  Hills, 

Dr.  Peter  Frazer 

Tura,  Assam 

Rev.  Dr.  G.  G.  Crozier 
Nurse  Robb 

Sadaya,  Assam 
Rev.  Dr.  H.  W.  Kirby 
Kohima,  Assam 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  Rivenburg 

Impur 

Rev.  J.  R.  Bailey,  m.d. 

Haka,  Burma 

Dr.  Wocdin 

Kengtung,  Burma 

Rev.  Dr.  Harper 

Mandalay,  Burma 
Mrs.  Davenport,  m.d. 
Mongnai,  Burma 

* Rev.  Dr.  H.  C.  Gibbens 
Taunggyi,  Burma 

Rev.  Dr.  A.  H.  Henderson 
Loikaw,  Burma 
Dr.  Truman  Johnson 
Sylhet 

Nurses  E.  Williams  and 
Radcliffe 
Shillong 
Nurse  Thomas 
Maulvi  Bazar 
Nurse  Laura  Evans 
Lait  Kynsew 

Mrs.  J.  Harris  Rees,  Nurse 
Silchar 

Nurses  Aranwen,  Evans  and 
Reid 


DIRECTORY 

of 

Protestant  Mission  Indus- 
trial Institutions  and 
Industries 

It  has  been  impossible  in  the  space  available  to  give 
the  names  of  the  institutions  ; but  a list  of  the  industries, 
arranged  alphabetically  and  also  by  related  groups,  is 
given,  showing  in  the  case  of  each  in  how  many  institu- 
tions it  is  employed.  Following  that  is  a list  of  indus- 
trial institutions,  so  far  as  known,  arranged  both  accord- 
ing to  geographical  distribution  and  also  mission  distri- 
bution. It  is  confessedly  incomplete,  but  is  the  best 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  The  compiler  trusts 
that  some  one  in  each  mission  interested  in  industrial 
work  may  take  the  trouble  to  furnish  him  accurate  and 
complete  information,  as  was  done  recently  by  a member 
of  the  Basel  Mission. 


List  of  Industries 

(ALPHABETICAL) 


1.  Agriculture  13 

2.  Bakery  1 

3.  Bamboo  chics  : 2 

4.  Bicycle  repairing  1 

5.  Blacksmi thing  28 

6.  Boat  building  1 

7.  Book  binding  9 

8.  Cabinet  making  15 

9.  Cap  making  2 

10.  Carpentry  67 

11'  Carpet  weaving  3 

12.  Coir  weaving  1 

13.  Cooking  1 

14.  Cotton  ginning  1 

15.  Dairy  5 

16.  Drawing  5 

17.  Drawn  work  13 

18.  Dyeing  5 

19.  Electrical  Shop  1 

20.  Embroidery  plain  11 

21.  Embroidery  with  gold,  sil- 
ver, brass,  silk  2 

22.  Farm  colony  3 

23.  Fibre  from  Palmyra  tree  2 

24.  Foundry  2 

25.  Gardening  8 

26.  Harness  making  1 

27.  He d die  embroidery  1 

28.  Housework  1 

29.  Jersey  weaving  1 

30.  Lace  work  27 


31.  Laundry  1 

32.  Loom  factory  1 

33.  Machine  shop  9 

34.  Manual  training  1 

53.  Mason  work  4 

36.  Mat  weaving  2 

37.  Metal  work  in  brass  anck 
copper  3 

38.  Needle  work  4 

39.  Painting  2 

40.  Poultry  1 

41.  Printing  14 

42.  Rattan  weaving  6 

43.  Rope  making  2 

44.  Rug  weaving  4 
45-  Saw  mill  1 

46.  Sewing  3 

47.  Shoe-making  9 

48.  Silk  reeling  1 

49.  Silk  worm  culture  1 

50.  Stamping  cloth  1 

51.  Tailoring  18 

52.  Tent  making  1 

53.  Tile  works  7 

54.  Tonga  building  2 

55.  Type  foundry  2 

56.  Typewriting  1 

57.  Weaving  36 

58.  Webbing  weaving  1 

59.  Wood  carving  1 


(BY 

1.  Building  Trades  113 

a.  Carpentry  67 

b.  Cabinet  making  15 

c.  Tile  works  7 

d.  Rattan  weaving  6 

e.  Mason  work  4 


GROUPS) 

f.  Bamboo  chics  2 

g.  Painting  2 

h.  Mat  weaving  2 

i.  Tonga  building  2 

j.  Boat  building  1 

k.  Loom  factory  1 
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1.  Manual  training  1 
in.  Coir  weaving  I 

n.  Saw  mill  1 

o.  Wood  carving  1 

.2.  Textile  Industries  81 

a.  Weaving  36 

b.  Lace  27 

c.  Rug  weaving  4 

d.  Carpet  weaving  3 

e.  Cotton  ginning  1 

f.  Dyeing  5 

p.  Heddle  embroidery  1 
h.  Silk  reeling  1 

j.  Stamping  cloth  1 

j.  Webbing  weaving  1 

k.  Jersey  weaving  1 

3.  Needle  work  54 

a.  Tailoring  18 

b.  Drawn  work  13 

c.  Embroidery  (plain)  11 

d.  Needle  work  4 

e.  Sewing  3 

f.  Embroidery  withhold, 
etc.  2 

g.  Cap  making  2 

b.  Tent  making  1 

-4.  Metal  work  44 

a.  Blacksmithing  28 

b.  Machine  shop  9 


c.  In  brass  and  copper  3 

d.  Foundry  2 

e.  Bicycle  repairing  1 

f.  Electrical  shop  1 

5.  Agricultural  31 

a.  Agriculture  13 

b.  Gardening  8 

c.  Dairy  5 

d.  Farm  colony  3 

e.  Poultry  1 

f.  Silk-worm  culture  1 

6.  Printing  26 

a.  Printing  14 

b.  Bookbinding  9 
o.  Typefoundrv  2 
d.  Typewriting  1 

7.  Leather  work  10 

a.  Shoe-making  9 

b.  Harness  making  1 

8.  Unclassified  9 

a.  Drawing  5 

b.  Fibre  from  palmyra  2 

c.  Rope  making  2 

9.  House  keeping  4 

a.  Bakery  1 

b.  Cooking  1 

c.  House  work  1 

d.  Laundry  I 


List  of  Industrial  Institu- 
tions 

I.  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISTRIBUTION 


(Note.  The  first  figure  is  the 
serial  number,  followed  by 
the  name  of  the  place  ; after 
that  the  initials  of  the  mission. 
In  parenthesis  are  the  abbre- 
viations forthe  various  indus- 
tries, followed  by  the  number 
of  pupils,  where  known.) 

A.  Assam 

1.  Jorbat  A.  B.  F.  M.  S.  (0. 
Ca.  B.  W.  Mas.) 

2.  Tura  A.  B.  F.  M.  S.  (Cot. 
C.) 

B.  Burma 

3.  Bassein  A.. B.  P.  M.  S. 

(Pa.  C.  Ca.  Boa,  M.) 

4.  Kengtung  A.  B.  P.  M.  S. 
(C.  Mas.  A.  Ho.  La.  Da. 
Coo.) 

5.  Rangoon  A.  B.  P.  M.  S. 

(P  Typ.  Bo.) 

6.  Tavoy  A.  B.  P.  M.  S.  (C.) 

C.  Cevlon 

7.  Badulla  W.  M.  S. 

(L.  Dr.  E ) 

8.  Baticaloa  W.  M.  S. 

. (P.  Bo.)  51 

9.  Dodandrawa  C.  M.  S.  (P. 
T.  Wo.)  86 

10.  Hunawa,  C.  M.  S. 

11.  Kalmunai  W.  M.  S. 

(C.)  25 

12.  Kandy  C.  M.  S.  (L.)  52 
13  Kandy  W.  M S.  (C.  Sh. 

P Do.)  60 

14.  Kandy  W.  M.  S.  (C.) 

40 


15  Kegalle  C.  M.  S.  (L.)  19 

16.  Manadana  I.  M.  (Sh.  T. 

C.  B.  L.  Dr.j  247 

17.  Moratuwa  C.  M.  S. 

(C.)  90 

18.  Tangalle  W.  M S.  (C.  T. 
L.  Sh.)  103 

18-a  Tellipallai  A.  B.  P M. 
(P.  Bo.)  31 

19.  Wellawatta  W.  M.  S. 

(P.  C.  Sn.  T.)  143 

D.  Bengal 

20.  Balasore  A.  P.  B.  M.  S. 
(C.  Sh.  R.  Bo.  B.  T.)  55 

21.  Bankura  W.  M.  S. 

(C.  W.) 

22.  Baroagore  C.  E.  Z.  M. 
(W.  Me.) 

23.  Barrackpur  C.  E.  Z.  M. 
(Dr.) 

24.  Calcutta  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

(Ca.  P.) 

25.  Hat  Chapra  C.  M.  S.  (C.) 

26.  Pakur  W.  P.  M.  S.  M.  E. 
C.  (L.) 

27.  Pokhuria  U.  P.  C.  M. 
(W.) 

28.  Purulia  G.  E L.  M. 

(C.  Ba.) 

29.  Purulia  G.  E.  L M.  (L.) 

30.  Ranohi  G.  E.  L.  M.  (L.) 

31.  Ranchi  G.  E.  L.  M.  (Bo.) 

32.  Rauiganj  W.  M.  S.  (C.) 

33.  Ratnapur  G.  E.  Z.  M.  (L.) 

34.  Sancipore  A.  F.  B.  M.  S. 
(C.  W.) 
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E.  Berar 

35.  Akola  C.  M.  A.  (0.  B.  M. 
To.  Pa.) 

36.  Khamgaon  C.  M.  A. 

(W.  Ba.  G.  Se.) 

37.  KhudawaDdpur  K.  C.  I. 

H.  M.  (C  B.  Pa.  T.) 

38.  Yeotraal  F.  M.  M.  N.  A. 
(C) 

F.  Bombay 

39.  Ahmednagar  A.  B.  P.  M. 
(L.  Se.)  12 

40.  Ahmednagar  A.  B.  P.  M. 
(W.  Ca.  C.  Me.  B.  Ru.  M. 
Man.) 

41.  Ahmednagar  S.  A. 

42.  Ahmednagar  S.  P.  G. 

(C.  B.  D.  Ca.  To.)  62 

43.  An  and  S.  A.  (W.) 

44.  Borsad  P.  C.  A.  (C.  T.  B. 
VV.  D.  Fa.)  62 

45.  Bulsar  A.  B.  M.  (C.  V/.) 

46.  Dholka  0.  M.  A.  (C.  W. 

G.) 

47.  Kaira  C.  M.  A.  (VV.  Da. 

G.  Se.) 

48.  Muktipur  S.  A.  (Pa.) 

49.  Nadiad  M.  S.  M.  E.  C. 

(C.  Ca.  M.  W.  D.  El.)  91 

50.  Nasik  C.  M.  S.  (C.) 

51.  Poona  U.  P.  C.  M. 

(P.  Bo.) 

52.  Sangli  P.  C.  U.  S.  A. 

(C.  Mas.) 

53.  Vadala  A.  B.  F.  M. 

(C.  Mas.) 

G.  Central  India 

54.  Amkhut  C.  P.  M.  (A.) 

55.  Dhar  C.  P.  M.  (C.  G.) 

56.  Indore  C.  P.  M.  (N.) 

57.  Mhow  C.  P.  M.  (C.  Ca. 

W.  Ru.  T.)  150 

58.  Neemuch  C.  P.  M.  (N. 

Dr.) 

59.  Nowgong  A.  P.  M.  (G.  B. 
T.) 

60.  Rutlam  C.  P.  M.  (N.  Dr.) 


H.  Central  Provinces 

61.  Bisrampur  M.  G.  E.  S. 
N.  A.  (A.) 

62.  Damoh  P C.  M S.  (A. 
G.  C.  T.) 

63.  Dondi  Lohara  P.  B.  M. 
(C.) 

64.  Hoskangabad  P.  F.  M.  A. 
(C.  Ca.  B.  M.) 

65.  Itarsi  P.  P.  M.  A.  (W.) 

66.  Jabaipur  C.  M.  S.  (Dr.) 

67-  Jabalpur  C.  M.  S. 

(W.  C.  G.) 

68.  Labi  P.  F.  M.  A.  (A.) 

69.  Piploda  U.  P.  C.  M.  (Fa.) 

70.  Raipur  M.  S.  M.  E.  C. 
(We.  Car.) 

71.  Rudri  A.  M.  M.  (C.  B.) 

I.  East  Bengal 

72.  Paridpur  Aus.  B.  M.  (W.) 

73.  Pubna  Aus.  B.  M.  (W.) 

74.  Saugor  E.  N.  M.  S.  S. 

(C.  B.) 

J.  Hyderabad 

75.  Aurangabad  C'.  M.  S.  (Dr.) 

76.  Chitarpur  D.  U.  M.  C.  N. 
(W.) 

K.  Madras 

77.  Arni  A.  M.  R.  C.  A.  (C. 

B.  T.  P.  R,  D.)  60 

78.  Bapaila  A.  B.  F.  M.  S. 

(F.  A.) 

79.  Bapatla  S.  A.  (W.) 

80.  Berhampore  B.  M.  S.  (C. 
Ca.  Sh.  W.  B.)  27 

81.  Bhimawaram  A.  E.  L.  M. 
(L.) 

82.  Calicut  B.  M.  I.  (W.  Dy.) 
612 

83.  Calicut  B.  M.  I.  (E.) 
Branch  of  82 

84.  Calicut  B.  M.  I.  (Co.) 
Branch  of  82 

85.  Calicut  B.  M.  I.  (T.) 
Branch  of  82 

86.  Calicut  B.  M.  I.  (Ti.)  232 
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87.  Cannanore  B.  M.  I. 

(W.  Dy.)  696 

88.  Canaanore  B.  M.  I.  (T.) 
Branch  of  87 

89.  Cannanore  B.  M.  I.  (J.) 
Branch  of  87 

90.  Cannanore  B.  M.  I.  (E.) 
Branch  of  87 

91.  Chingleput  U.  F.  C.  M. 
(L.)  5L 

92.  Chonibala  B.  M.  I.  (W. 
Dy.)  Branch  of  87 

93.  Cccanada  C.  B.  M.  (C.  B.) 

94.  Codacal  B.  M.  I (Ti.)  275 

95.  Codacal  B.  M.  I.  (W.  Dy.) 
Branch  of  82 

96.  Cudoalore  S.  P.  G. 

(C.  L.)  80 

97.  Dowleshw&ram  G.  D.  M. 

( ) 14 

98.  Dummagudem  C.  M.  S. 
(L.) 

99.  Erode  L.  M.  S.  (F.)  170 

100.  Ferok  B.  M.  I.  (Ti.)  274 

101.  Guntur  A.  E.  L.  M. 
(Em.) 

102.  Idayangudi  S.  P.  G. 

(L  85) 

103.  Ikkadu  VV.  M.  S.  (L.) 

104.  Jamnialamadogu  L.  M. 
S.  (VV.)  9 

105.  Jammalarnadugu  L.  M. 
S.  (W.  S.)  17 

106.  ' Jeppoo  B.  M.  I.  (Ti.)  355 

107.  Karur  W.  M.  8.  (C.  B. 
VV.  Ca.  R.)  81 

108.  Karur  VV.  M.  S.  (R.  L.) 

18 

109.  Kilpauk  C.  S.  M.  (L.  E.) 

110.  Kovaput  S.  H.  E.  L.  M. 
(C.  W.) 

111.  Kudankulam  S.  P.  G. 
(L.)  14 

112.  Kudroli  B.  M.  I.  (Ti.) 
393 

113.  Madras  C.  E.  Z.  M. 

(E.)  26 

114.  Madras  Y.  M.  C.  A.  (C.) 


115.  Malpe  B.  M.  I.  (Ti.)  112 

116.  Mangalore  B.  G.  E.  M. 
(P.)  75 

117.  Mangalore  B.  M.  I.  (VV.) 
177 

118.  Mangalore  B.  M.  I. 

(Fo.  M.)  72 

119.  Masulipatam  C.  E.  Z.  M. 
(Ba.) 

120.  Melrosapuram  U.  F.  C.  M. 
(A.  Ro.  Ma.)  9 

121.  Mulki  B.  M.  L.  (VV.) 
Branch  of  117 

122.  Nayirdupet  H.  E.  L.  M 
(C., 

123.  Nazareth  S.  P.  G.  (D.  T 
Ty.  C.  VV.  E.)  144 

124.  Nazareih  S.  P.  G.  (L.  E ) 
36. 

125.  OngoleA.  B.  F.  M.  S.  (A  ) 

126.  Or.gole  A.  B.  F.  M.  S 
(Dr.)  25 

127.  Ootacamund  C.  E.  Z.  M 
(E.)  4 

128.  Palamcottah  C.  E.  Z.  M 
(Dr.)  110 

129.  Palamcottah  C.  E.  Z.  M 
(Ma.)  12 

130.  Palghar,  B.  M.  I.  (Ti  ), 
266 

131.  Pareychaley  L.  M.  S'. 
(E.)  186 

132.  Pasumalai  A.  B.  F.  M 
(C.  B.  A.)  380 

133.  Poreyar  L.  E.  L.  M. 

(C.  B.  P.  Bo.  R.) 

134.  Rajahmundry  A.  E.  L. 
M.  (L.) 

135.  Rarnnad  S.  P.  G.  (P.  L.) 

136.  Ranipettai  A.  M.  R.  C.  A 
(L.) 

137.  Salem  L.  M.  S.  (C.)  11 

138.  Solapuram  O.  B.  M. 

(C.)  6 

139.  Tellicherry  B.  M.  I. 

(VV.  Dy.)  Branch  of  87 

140.  Tirukoilur  D.  L.  M.  S. 
(L.  H.)  107 
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141.  Ti  ruvannamalai  D.  L.  M. 
S.  (C.i  28 

142.  Tranquehar  L.  E.  L.  M. 
(C.  B.j 

]43.  Trichinopnly  L.  E.  L.  M. 
(T.  N.) 

144.  Triehinopcly  S.  P.  G. 

(C.  Ca.  T.)  40 

145.  Trichmopoly  S.  P.  G- 

(L.i 

146.  Trichur  G.  M.  S.  (C.  B.) 
136 

1L.  Mysore 

147.  Bangalore  C.  E.  Z.  M. 
(Em.)  19 

14a.  Bangalore  S A.  (Si.  Sil.) 

149.  Chann&patna  C.  E.  Z. 

M.  (Dr. I 8 

150.  Dodballapur 

151.  Gunjur  O.  B.  M.  (A.) 

152.  Hassan  W.  M.  S (Cap  ) 

153.  Kolar  M.  S.  M.  E.  C. 
(CM.  B.  A.  Ca.)  60 

154.  Tumkur  W.  M.  S.  (B.  C. 
R.  Ro.  Cap.) 

M.  North-West  Provinces 

155.  DehraDun  I.  E M.  I(Po.) 

156.  Debra  Dun  I.  E.  M.  I. 
(Bak.) 

157.  Fategarh  P.  C.  U.  S.  A. 
(C.  B.  M.  Sb.  Ha.  Ten.  Bi.) 

158.  Gorakhpur C.  M.  8.  (Dr  ) 

159.  Lalitpur  R.  E.  C.  A. 

(C.  T.  G.) 

160.  Majara  I.  E.  M.  I (Da.) 

161.  Meerut  C.  M.  S.  (Dr.) 

162.  Pilibhit  I.  E.  M.  I.  (C  , 

N.  Oudh 

163.  Cawnpore  M.  S.  M.  E. 

C.  (C,  Ca.)  65 


164  Cawnpore  S.  P.  G.  (C. 
Ca.  P.  Fo.  Me.  B.  M.)  40 

O.  Punjab 

165.  Amritsar  C.  E.  Z M. 

166.  Bareilly  S.  A.  (Da.) 

167.  Ciarkabad  C.  M.  S.  (A.) 

168.  Gurgaon  (C.  T.  8h.) 

169.  Gujranwala  P.  C.  U.  S. 

A.  (C.  B.  Sh.) 

170.  Lahore  C.  M.  S.  (C.  Ca. 

B. )  20 

171.  Ludhiana  S.  A.  VV.  (Lo.) 

60 

172.  Salamatpur  B.  Z.  M.  S 
(A.) 

P.  Rajputana 

173.  Ajmere  U.  F.  3.  M. 

(P.  Bo.  Typ.)  160 

174  Beawar  U.  F.  C.  W.  F. 
M.  S.  (Dr.) 

Q.  Sikkim  (Himalayas) 

175.  Laehen  S.  A.  M.  (W. 

Ru.  Car.) 

176.  Lacbung  S.  A.  M. 

(W.  Ru.  Car.) 

R.  Travancore 

177.  Attingal  L.  M.  S.  (C.E. 
L.)  11 

178.  Kottayam  C.  M.  S. 

(C.  B.)  15 

179.  Nagercoil  L.  M.  S.  (L.) 
1000 

180.  Nagercoil  S.  A. 

181.  Nagercoil  S.  A. 

182.  Neyoor  L.  M.  S.  (E.) 

183.  Trivandrum  L.  M.  S. 

(E.) 

184.  Trivandrum  S.  A. 


II.  MISSION  DISTRIBUTION 


American  Brethren 
Mission 

45.  Bulsar,  Bombay  (C.  W.) 


American  Mennonite 
Mission 

71.  Rudri,  Central  Provinces 
(C.  B.) 
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Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance 

35.  Akola,  Berar  (C.  B.  M. 
To.  Pa.) 

46.  Dholka,  Bombay  (C.  W. 
G.) 

47.  Kaira,  Bombay  (W.  Da. 
G.  Se.) 

36.  Khamgaon,  Berar  (W. 

Da.  G.  Se.) 

Industrial  Evangelistic 
Mission  of  India 

156.  LLhra  Dun  North-West 
ProviDc.es  (Bak.) 

155.  Dehra  Dun,  North-West 
Provinces  (Po.) 

160.  Majara,  North-West 
Provinces  (Da.) 

162.  PUibhit.  North-West 
Provinces  (C.) 

Kurku  and  Central  India 
Hill  Mission 

37.  Khudauwandpur,  Berar 
(C.  B.  Pa.  T ) 

Pentecost  Band  Mission 

63  Doudi  Lohara,  Central 
Provinces  (C.) 

Young  Men’s  Christian 
Association 

24.  Calcutta,  Bengal  (Ca.  P.) 
114.  Madras,  Madras  (C.) 

American  Baptist  Foreign 
Mission  Society 

78.  Bapatla,  Madras  (F.  A.) 

3.  Bassein,  Burma  (Sa.  C. 
Ca.  Boa.  M.) 

1.  Jorhat,  Assam  (C.  Oa.  B. 
W.  Mas.) 

4.  Kengtung,  Burma  (C.  Mas. 
A.  Ho.  La.  Ba.  Coo.) 

125.  Ongole,  Madras  (A.) 

126.  Ongole,  Madras 
(Dr.)  25 

6.  Tavoy,  Burma  (C.) 


American  Free  Baptist 
Missionary  Society 

20.  Balasore,  Bengal 
(C.  Sb.  R.  Bo.  B.  T.)  55 
34.  Sancipore,  Bengal  (C.W.) 

Australian  Baptist  Mission 

72.  Faridpm,  East  Ben- 
gal (W.) 

73.  Pubna,  East  Bengal  (W.) 
Baptist  Missionary  Society 

80.  Berhampore,  Madras 
(C.  Ca.  Sb.  W.  B.)  27 
Baptist  Zenana  Missionary 
Society 

172.  Salamatpur,  Punjab  (A.) 
Canadian  Baptist  Mission 
93.  Cocanada,  Madras  (C.  B.) 
Church  of  England  Zenana 
Missionary  Society 
165.  Amritsar,  Punjab 
147.  Bangalore,  Mysore 
(Em.)  19 

22  Barnagore,  Bengal 
(W.  Me.) 

149.  Chaunapatna,  Mvsore. 
(Dr.)  8 

113  Madras,  Madras  (E.)  26 
119  Masulipatam,Madras(Ba.) 

127.  Ootaeamund,  Madras 
(E.)  4 

128.  Palamcottah,  Madras  (D) 

129.  Palamcottah,  Madras 
(Ms.)  12 

33.  Ratnapur,  Bengal  (L.) 
Church  Mission  Society 
75.  Aurangabad,  Hyderabad 
(Dr.) 

167.  Clarkabad,  Punjab  (A.) 

9.  Dodandrav/a,  Ceylon  (P. 
T.  Wo.)  86 

98.  Dummagudem,  Madras 
(L.) 

158.  Gorakhpur,  North-West 
Provinces  (Dr.) 

25.  Hat  Chapra,  Bengal  (C.) 

10.  Hunavva,  Ceylon. 
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66.  Jabalpur,  Central  Provin- 
ces (Dr.) 

67.  Jabalpur.  Central  Provin- 
ces (W.  C.  G.) 

12  Kandy,  Ceylon  (L)  52 
15,  Kegaile,  Ceylon  (L)  19 
178.  Kottavam,  Travancore 
(C  B.)  15 

170  Labor-*,  Punjab  (C.  Ca. 
B.)  20 

161.  Meerut,  North-West  Pro- 
vinces (Dr.) 

17.  Mcraruwa,  Ceylon  (C  ) 30 
50.  Nasik,  Bombay  (C  ) 

146.  Triohur,  Madras  (C.B.) 

Dublin  University  Mission 
to  Chota  Nagpur 
76.  Chitarpur,  Haidarabad 
(W.) 

Society  for  the  Propaga- 
tion of  the  Gospel 

42  Ahmednagar,  Bombay  (C. 

B.  D.  Ca.  To.).  32. 

164.  Cawnpore,  Oudh  (C.  Ca. 

P.  Me.  B.  M.  Fo.)  40 
96.  Cuddalore,  Madras  (C. 
L.)  80 

102.  Idayangudi,  Madras  (L.) 
35 

111.  Kudankulam,  Madras 

(L  ) 14 

123.  Nazareth,  Madras  (D. 
T.  Ty.  C.  W.  B.)  144 

124.  Nazareth,  Madras  (L. 
E.l  36 

135.  Ramnad,  Madras  (P,  L.) 

144.  Trichinopoly,  Madras 
(C.  Ca  T ) 40 

145.  Trichinopoly, Madras(L.) 

American  Board  for  For- 
eign Missions 

39,  Ahmednagar,  Bombay 
(L.  Se.i  12 

40.  Ahmednagar,  Bombay 
(W.  Ca.  C.  Me.  B.  Ru. 
M.  Man.) 


132.  Pasumala.i,  Madras  (C. 
B.  A.)  PS0 

18-a  Tellipallai,  Ceylon 
(P.  Bo.)  31 

53.  Vadala,  Bombay 
(C.  Mas.) 

London  Missionary  So- 
ciety 

177.  Attingal,  Travancore  (C. 
E.  L.)  11 

99.  Eiode,  Madras  (F.)  170 

104.  Jammalamadugu, 

Madras  (W  ) 9 

105.  Jammalamadugu, 

Madras  (W . S.)  17 

179.  Naeercoil,  Travancore 
(L.)  3000 

131.  Pareychaley,  Madras  (E.) 
186 

137.  Salem,  Madras  (C.)  11 

183.  Trivandrum,  Travancore 
(E.) 

Scandinavian  Alliance  Mis- 
sion 

175.  Lachen,  Sikkim  (W.  Ru. 
Car  ) 

176.  Lachung,  Sikkim  (W. 
Ru.  Car.) 

Foreign  Christian  Mis- 
sionary Society 

62.  Damob,  Central  Provin- 
ces (A.  G.  C.  T.) 

American  Friends’  Mis- 
sion 

59.  Nowgong,  Central  India 
(G.  B.  T.) 

Friends’  Foreign  Mission 
Association 

64.  Hoskangabad,  Central 
Provinces  (C.  Ca.  B.  M.) 

65.  Itarsi,  Central  Provinces 
(W.) 

68.'  Lahi,  Central  Provinces 
(A.) 
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Godavery  Delta  Mission 

97  Dowleshwaram,  Madras. 

( ) 14 

Maradana  Industrial  School 

16  Maradana,  Ceylon  (Sh. 
T.  C.  B.  L.  Dr.)  247 

Open  Brethren  Mission 

151.  Gunjur,  Mysore  (A  ) 

138.  SoLpuram,  Madras  (C.)  8 

American  Evangelical 
LutheranMission 
(General  Synod) 

81.  Bhimawaram,  Madras 
(L.) 

101.  Guntur,  Madras  (Em.) 
134.  Rajahmundry,  Madras 
(L.) 

Basel  German  Evangelical 
Mission 

116.  Mangalore,  Madras 
(P.)  75 

Basel  Mission  Industrials 

82.  Calicut,  Madras  (W. 

Dy  ) 612 

83.  Calicut,  Madras  (E.) 
Branch  of.  82 

84.  Calicut,  Madras  (Co.) 
Branch  of  82 

85.  Calicut,  Madras  (T.) 
Branch  of  82 

86.  Calicut,  Madras  (Ti.) 

232 

■87.  Cannanore,  Madras 
(W.  Dy.)  696 

88-  Cannanore,  Madras  (T.) 
Branch  of  87 

.89.  Cannanore,  Madras  (J.) 
Branch  of  87 

90.  Cannanore  Madras  (E  ) 
Branch  of  87 
92.  Chombala,  Madras 
(W.  Dy.)  Branch  of  87 
•94  Codacal,  Madras  (Ti.)  275 
r95.  Codacal,  Madras  (W. 

Dy.,)  Branch  of  82 


100.  Ferok,  Madras  (Ti.) 

274 

106.  Jeppoo,  Madras  (Ti.)  355 
112.  Kudroli,  Madras  (Ti.) 

393 

115.  Malpe,  Madras  (Ti.)  112 

117.  Mangalore,  Madras  (W.) 
177 

1 18.  Mangalore,  Madras  (Fo. 

M. )  72 

121.  Mulki,  Madras  (W.) 
Branch  of  117 

130.  Pdlguat  Madras  (Ti.) 

265 

139.  Tellieherry,  Madras 
(W.  Dy.)  Branch  of  87 

Danish  Lutheran  Mission- 
ary Society  at  Copen- 
hagen 

140  Tirukoilur,  Madras 
(L  H ) 107 

141.  Tiruvannamalai,  Madras 
(C.)  28 

Evangelical  National 
Missionary  Society  of 
Stockholm 

74.  Saugor,  East  Bengal  (C. 

B.) 

German  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran (Gossner’s)  Mission 

28.  Purulia,  Bengal  (0.  Ba.) 

29.  Purulia,  Bengal  (L  ) 

30.  Ranchi,  Bengal  (L.) 

31.  Ranchi,  Bengal  (Bo.) 

Hermansburg  Evangelical 
Lutheran  Mission 

122.  Nayndupet,  Madras  (C.) 

Leipzig  Evangelical  Luth- 
eran Mission 
133.  Pcrevar,  Madras  (C.  B 
P.  Bo.  R ) 

142  Tranquebar,  (Madras  (C. 

B) 

143.  Trichinopoly,  (Madras  (T. 

N. ) 
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Schleswig  Holstein  Evan- 
gelical  Lutheran 
Mission 

110.  Koraput,  Madras  (C  W ) 

Free  Methodist  Mission  of 
North  America 
38.  Yectmal,  Berar  (C  ) 
Missionary  Society  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church 

163.  Cawnpore,  Oudb  (C.  Ca.) 
65 

153.  Kolar,  Mvsore  (0,  M.  B. 
A.  Ca.)  60  ' 

49.  Nadiad,  Bombav  (C.  Ca. 

M.  W.  D El.)  91 
70.  Raipur,  Central  Provinces 
(We.  Car.) 

WesleyanMissionary  Socie- 
ty 

7.  Badulla,  Ceylon  (L  Dr.  E. 
21.  Bankura,  Bengal  (C.  W.) 
8.  Baticaloa,  Ceylon  (P. 

Bo.)  51 

152.  Hassan,  Mysore  (Cap.) 
103.  Ikkadu,  Madras  (L.) 

11.  Kalmunai,  Ceylon  (C.)  25 

13.  Kandy.  Ceylon  (C.  Sh, 
P.  Bo.)' 60 

14,  Kandy,  Ceylon  (C  ) 

107.  Ilarur,  Madras  (C,  B.  W. 
Ca.  R.)  81 

108,  Karur,  Madras  (R.  L.)1S 
32.  Raniganj,  Bengal  (C.) 

18  Tangalle,  Ceylon  (C.  T. 
L.  Sh.)  103 

154.  Tumkur,  Mysore  (B.  C. 
R.  Ro.  Cap.) 

19  Wellawatia,  Ceylon  (P.C. 
Sh.  T.)  143 

Women’s  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal 
Church 

2G.  Pakur,  Bengal.  (L  ) 


ReformedEpiscopal  Church 
of  America 

159.  Lalitpur,  North-West 
Provinces  (C.  T.  G.) 

Arcot  Mission  of  the  Re- 
formed Church  in, 
America 

77.  Arni,  Madras  (C.  B.  T. 

P.  R D.  Ca.)  60 
136.  Ranipettai,  Madras  (L.) 

Canadian  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion 

54.  Amkhut,  Central  India 
(A.) 

55  Dhar,  Central  India  (C. 

G.) 

56.  Indore,  Central  India 
(N.) 

57.  Mbow.  Central  India  (C.. 
Ca.  W.  Ru.  T.)  150 

58.  Neerouch,  Central  India 
(N.  Dr.) 

60.  Rutlam,  Central  India 
(N.  Dr  ) 

Church  of  Scotland  Mission 
(Women’s  Association) 

109.  Kilpauk,  Madras  (L.  E.) 

Mission  of  the  German 
Evangelical  Synod  of 
North  America 

61.  Bisrampur,  Central  Pro- 
vinces (A  ) 

Presbyterian  Church  of  Ire- 
land 

44.  Borsad,  Bombay  (C.  T. 
B.  W.  I).  Pa.)  62 

Presbyterian  Church  of 
the  United  States  in 
America 

157.  Fategarh,  North-West 
Provinces  (C.  B.  M.  Sh. 
Ha.  Ten  Bi.) 

169.  Gujranwala,  Punjab  (C. 

B.  Sh.) 

52.  Sangli,  Bombay  (C.Mas- 
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United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland  Mission 

173.  Ajmere,  Rajputana  (P‘. 
Bo.  Typ.)  1G0 

01,  Chingleput,  Madras  (L  ) 
51 

120.  Melrosapurara,  Madras 
(A.  Ro.  Ma.)  9 

69.  Piploda,  Central  Provin- 
ces (Fa  ) 

27.  Pokhuria,  Bengal  (W.) 

51.  Poona,  Bombay  (P.  Bo.) 


Salvation  Army 

41.  Ahmednagar,  Bombay 
43.  Anand,  Bombay  (W.) 

148.  Bangalore,  Mysore  (Si,- 
Sil.) 

79.  Bapatla,  Madras  (W.) 

166.  Bareilly,  Punjab  (Da.) 

48.  Muktiqur,  Bombay  (Fa.) 

180.  Nagercoil,  Travancore 

181.  Nagercoil,  Travancore 
184.  Trivandrum,  Travari- 

core 


Board  of  Arbitration 

MEMBERSHIP  AND  COURTS— THE  BOARD 


1.  American  Board  of  Com- 
missioners for  Foreign  Mis- 
sions ; Rev.  J.  S.  Chandler; 
Madura,  Convener . 

J2.  (Gosiner’s)  German  Evan- 
gelical Lutheran  Mission  ; 
Rev-  A.  Nottrott,  d.  d., 
Ranchi. 

'3.  Basel  German  Evangelical 
Mission  ; Rev.  H.  Riscb, 
Mangalore. 

4.  Hermansburg  Bvangs'ical 
Lutheran  Mission  ; Rev.  J. 
Worrlein,  Gudur. 

5.  Evangelical  National  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  Stockholm; 
Rev.  K.  A.  Iwar,  Nimpani, 
BetuI,  C P. 

6.  Kurku  and  Central  ludia 
Hill  Mission;  Rev.  A.  Voss, 
Eliohpur,  Berar. 

7.  Leinzic  Evangelical  Luthe- 
ran Mission  : Rev.  K.  Pam- 
parrien,  Tranquebar. 

•8.  American  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Mission  ; Rev.  L.  L. 
Uhl,  ph.  d..  Guntur. 

9.  Ameiiean  Evangelical  Lu- 
theran Mission;  Rev.  R.  Arps, 
Rajahmurdry, 

10.  Wesleyan  Missionary  Socie- 
ty ; Rev.  J.  Cooling,  Madras. 

111.  Baptist.  Missionary  Society  , 
Rev.  T.  W.  Norledge,  Cal- 
cutta. 

112.  United  E ree  Church  of  Scot- 
land ; Rev.  D.  Mackichan, 

id.  d.,  Lh . d..  Bombay. 


13.  Woman’s  Union  Mission- 
ary Society  of  America  ; Miss 
Edith  May,  6,  South  Road, 
Allahabad. 

14.  Presbyterian  Church  of 
North  America,  Rev.  -J.C.R. 
Ewing,  d d.,  ll.  n.,  Lahore 

15.  Friends’  Foreign  Mission  ; 
Mr.  I.  Robson,  Seoni,  Malwa, 

C.  P. 

16.  Danish  Lutheran  Mission- 
ary Society;  Rev.  J.  Bitt- 
mann,  Madras. 

17 . United  Presbyterian  Church 
of  North  America  ; Rev.  T.  E. 
Holliday,  Sialkot,  Punjab. 

18.  German  Evangelical  Synod 
of  North  America  ; Rev.  K.W. 
Nottrott,  Bisrampur,  Raipur 
District,  C.  P. 

19.  Baptist  Convention  of  On- 
tario and  Quebec  ; Rev.  J.  E. 
Chute,  Akidu,  Kistna  District 

20.  Canadian  Baptist  Mission  ; 
(Maritime  Provinces) ; Rev. 
H.Y.  Corey,  Parlakimedi. 

21.  Scandinavian  Allianoe  Mis- 
sion; Mr.K.  Waismaa,  Ghum, 

D.  H.  Ry. 

22.  Christian  and  Missionary 
Alliance  ; Rev.  M.  B.  Puller, 
Bombay. 

23.  London  Missionary  Society, 
Rev.  W.  W.  Stephenson, 
Gocty. 

24.  Presbyterian  Church  of 
Ireland;  Rev.  H.  R.  Scott, 
Surat. 
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25.  Ludhiana  Medical  Mission; 
Miss  M.  R.  Greenfield, 
Ludhiana. 

26.  Canadian  Presbyterian  Mis- 
sion; Rev.  -J.  T.  Taylcr,  Mhow, 

C.  1. 

27.  Reformed  Church  in  Ameri- 
ca ; Rev.  J.  H.  Wyc.koff,  d n., 
Vellore. 

28.  MethodistEpiseopalChurch; 


CENTRAL 

Bishop  F.  W.  Warne,  d.  d. 

Lucknow,  1908—1911. 

Rev.  T.W.Norledge, Calcutta, 
19C8— 1911. 

Rev.  S.  H.  Gregory, Dilkusha, 

U.  P..  1909-  1912 
Rev.  W.  Cutting,  Benares, 

1909— 1912 

Rev.  J.  E.  Chute,  Akidu, 

1910— 1913 


Bishop  F.  E.  Robinson,  d.  d., 
Bombay. 

29.  Free  Baptist  Missionary 
Society;  Rev.  H.  E.  Wyman, 
Midnapore. 

30.  Reformed  Presbyterian 
Church  ofNortbAmerica;  Rev. 
A.  N.  Scott,  Muzaffarnagar. 

31.  Foreign  Christian  Union  ; 
Rev.  G.  W.  Brown,  Jabal- 
pur, C-  P. 


COURT 

Rev.  T.  S.  Wynkoop,  Allaha- 
bad 1910—1913 
Rev.  D.  Mackichan.  d.  d., 
ld.d.,  Bombay,  1911-1914 
Rev.  J.  C.  R.  Ewing,  d.  d., 
ll.  d,  Lahore,  Chairman, 

1911—1914. 

Rev.  J.  S.  Chandler,  Madura, 
Honorary  Secretary. 


PROVINCIAL  COURTS 


Bengal  and  Assam 

Rev.  T.  W.  Norledge,  Cal- 
cutta 

Rev.  J.  M.  B.  Duncan,  M.  a,, 
Calcutta. 

Rev.  E.  T.  Sandys,  m.  a., 
Calcutta 

Rev.  W.  R.  LeQuesne,  Cal 
cutta. 

Rev, A H.  Phillips,  Calcutta, 
Honorary  Secretary. 

U’nited  Provinces,  Punjab 
and  Kashmir 

Rev.  H.  U.  Weitbrecht,  d.  d., 
Lahore. 

Bishop  F.  W.  Warne,  d.  d., 
Lucknow. 

Rev.  T.  E.  Holliday,  Sialkot. 


Rev.  F.  W.  Hale,  Palwal, 
G.  I.  P.  Railway. 

Rev.  C Ray  Smith,  Fateh- 
pur,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Central  India,  Central  Pro- 
vinces, Rajputana,  and 
Baluchistan 

Mr.  H.  I.  Robson,  S?oni, 
Mahva 

Rev.  R.  G.  Robson,  M.  n., 
Ajmer. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Brown,  Jabal- 
pur. 

Rev.  F.  G.  Lindroth,  Chhind- 
wara. 

Rev.  J.  T.  Taylor,  Mhow, 
Honorary  Secretary. 
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Bombay  and  the  Berars 

Rev.  D.  Maekichan,  u.  d., 
ll.d.,  Bombay. 

Rev.  Hugh  R.  Scott,  Surat. 

Rev.  John  Lam  par  d,  Bom- 
bay. 

Rev.  L.  S.  Gates,  Sbolapur 

Rev,  W.H.Harnum  ,Vengurli. 
Ratnagiri,  Honorary  Secre- 
tary 


Madras  and  South  I ndia 
Native  States 

Rev.  K.  Pampeirien,  Trau- 
quebar. 

Rev.  W.  L.  Ferguson,  d.  d., 
Madras. 

Rev.  L.  L.  Uhl,  d.  d., 
Guntur. 

Rev.  D.  A.  Rees,  Bangalore. 

Rev.  G.  Pittendrigh  Madras, 
Honorary  Secretary. 


NOTE  TO  THE  STATISTICAL  TABLES 


We  are  glad  to  lie  able  to  present  the  following  seven 
tables  to  our  readers  but  regret  that  they  are  not  as  com- 
plete and  as  accurate  as  we  could  wish. 

The  necessity  which  called  our  statistician  back  to 
America  before  all  the  data  had  been  received  and  the 
tables  were  completed  ; and  the  further  necessity  which 
led  to  the  completion  of  this  part  of  the  work  by 
publisher  and  editor,  doubled  the  labour  involved  in  it 
and  halved  the  assurance  of  its  complete  accuracy.  We 
trust  however  that  all  palpable  errors  have  been  avoided 
and  that  the  tables  will  be  found  both  fairly  reliable 
and  illumining. 

We  must  remind  our  readers  that  both  India  proper, 
Burma  and  Ceylon  are  included  in  the  survey  of  these 
tables. 

Referring  to  the  census  tables  we  would  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  census  figures  are  always  a little 
below  those  of  the  missions.  This  difference  is  not  to 
the  discredit  of  missionary  statistics,  but  reveals  the 
greater  care  and  fulness  with  which  they  report  the 
Christian  community.  Some  non-Christian  census 
enumerators  are  too  ready  to  classify  many  poor,  igno- 
rant Christians  in  the  Hindu  community  from  which 
they  came  to  our  faith  and  where  their  relatives  are 
still  found. 


Editor 
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White  Already  to  Harvest  ..  „ ..  J.  W.  Stot-  I Narsapur,  General. 

hard.  Poona  Dist. 

Bombay  Diocesan  Record  ..  Quarterly  ••  Rev.  W.  F.  Bombay  ..  Church  of  England- 

Santall, 
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Lucknow  Diocesan  Chronicle..  Quarterly  ..  Rev.  L.  ....  Church  of  England. 

Knight. 
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Satyarath  Patrika..  ..  Monthly  ..  Rev.  J.  F.  Rutlam  ..  Bi-lingual  (Hindi). 

Campbell. 

Tirhoot  Christian  Advocate  ..  Quarterly  ..  Rev.  J.  O.  Muzafarpur,  .... 

Denning.  Tirhoot. 

Teacher  ,.  ..  „ ..  G.  V.  Rama-  Pantulu  ..  .... 
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0.  L.’s.’,' 

Madras. 

C.  L.’s!’ 

Madras. 

Dharapuram, 

Coimbatore. 

Manipay, 

Ceylon. 

Gooty 

Nellore 

Rev.  W.  T. 
Garrett. 

Rev.  J.  P.  Jones. 

Rev.  R.  Robert- 
son. 

Miss  Inglis 

Rev.  W.  S.  Dodd 
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Dickson. 
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burg. 
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Note 

An  Abstract  of  Table  I,  General  and  Evangelistic 
follows.  It  is  succeeded  by  the  same  Table  in  full 
detail.  Table  II,  Educational. 
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41  Societies  Total 

AUSTRALASIAN  SOCIETIES 

Bap.  Association  of  Queensland 
„ . For.  Mis.  Soc.  N.  S.  Wales  . . 
Faridpur  Missionary  Society 

New  Zealand  Bap.  Mission  Society. . 

Gwalior  Pres.  Mis.  of  Canada 
Chris,  and  Mis.  Alliance 

Chris.  Women’s  Bd.  of  Missions 
Evan.  Luth  Sy.  of  Mo.  & other  St. 
Church  of  Christ’s  Mission 

Foreign  Oh.  Missionary  Society 
For.  Dept.  Internl.  Com.  Y.M.C. 
For.  Dept.  Nat.  Board,  Y.  W.  C.  A 
U.  S.  A. 

Foreign  Miss.  Pres.  Ch.  Canada 
Friends’  For.  Miss.  Society,  Oliic 
Yearly  Meeting 

Cen.  Miss.  Board  of  the  Brethren 

I*  i,  ,,  Free  Meth.  Ch. 

ii  ,,  ,,  Pent.  Ch.  Naz. 

Hephzibah  Faith  Mis.  Association 
Lee  Memorial  Bengalee  Mission 
Min.  Board  of  Miss.  & Charities 
Mis.  Soc.  Wei.  Pres.  Ch.,  U.  S.  A. 
Penniel  Missionary  Society 
Pentecostal  Bands  of  the  World 
Scandinavian  Alliance  Missions 
Seventh  Day  Adventist  Board 
Vanguard  Mission  Associations 
Advent  Ch.  Woman’s  Society 
Woman’s  Gen.  Mis.  Soc.  Ch.  of  Goc 
Worn.  Union  Mis.  Soc.  of  America 
Wesleyan  Mission,  American 
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Christian  Brethren 

Christian  Missions  in  Many  Lands’. 
Church  Missionary  Society 

Church  of  England  Zan.  Miss.  Society 
Church  of  Scot.  Foreign  Miss.  Com.. 
Ch.  of  Scot.  Women’s  Asso.  for  Mis. 
Dent  Mission 

Edinburgh  Medical  Miss.  Society  .. 
For.  Dept. Eng.  Nat.  Con.,  Y.M.C.A. 
For.  Mis.  Presbyterian  Ch.  of  Ireland 
For.  Mis.  Presbyterian  Ch.  of  Eng.. . 
Friends  Foreign  Miss.  Association  . . 
Kurku  and  Central  India  Hill  Miss.. 
Lakher  Pioneer  Mission  .. 

London  Missionary  Society 

Ludhiana  Zan.  & Medical  Mission  . . 
Mission  Sett,  for  Univ.  Women 

N.  India  Ind.  Home  for  Xtian  Blind. 
Oxford  Mission  to  Calcutta 

Regions  beyond  Missionary  Union  . . 
For.  Mis.  Bd.  Epis.  Ch.  in  Scotland.. 
Scottish  Mission  Industries  Co. 
Scottish  National  Council,  Y.M.C.A. 
For.  Miss.  Dept. 

Society  for  the  Prop,  of  the  Gospel.. 
South  India  Strict  Bap.  Mis.  Socy. . 
Strict  Baptist  Mission 

United  Free  Ch.  of  Scot.  Miss.  Com. 

,,  ,,  ,,  ,,  Ladies’ Asso.  .. 

United  Org.  Secession  Ch.  of  Scot.  . . 
Welsh  Calvinistic  For.  Mis. 

Wesleyan  Methodist  Mis.  Soc. 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  British  Nat.  For.  Dept. 
Zanana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission  . . 

41  Societies  Total  .. 
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NAME  OF  SOCIETY 
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Independent  societies 

Bengal  Evangelistic  Mission 

Indl.  & Evangelistic  Mis.  of  India. 
Independent  Missions  .. 

Kollegal  Christian  Mission 

North  India  Sch.  of  Medicine  for 
Church  Women. 

Poona  and  Indian  Village  Mission. 
Poona  Zenana  Training  Home  . . 
Rangoon  Karen  Home  Miss.  Sccy. 
Tehri  Border  Village  Mission 

9 Societies  Total 
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National  Missry.  Soc.  of  India  .. 
South  Travancore  Native  Evang. 
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NAME  OF  SOCIETY 

AUSTRALIAN  SOCIETIES 

Faridpur  Missionary  Society 

New  Zealand  Baptist  Missionary  Society 

Total  . . 

Total  . . j 

unnian  oc.iv-  l ii.  i i u.o 

Baptist  Missionary  Society 

Baptist  Zenana  Mission 

Central  Asian  Mission  .. 

Christian  Mission  in  Many  Lands  .. 

Church  Missionary  Society 

Church  of  England  Zenana  Mission  Society 
Church  of  Scotland  For.  Miss.  Comm. 

Ch.  of  Scotland  Women’s  Asso.  for  For.  Miss. 
Edinburgh  Medical  Mission  Society 

For.  Miss.  Presbyn.  Church  in  Ireland 

For.  Miss.  Comm.  Presbytn.  Ch.  in  England  . 
Friends’  For.  Missionary  Association 

London  Missionary  Society 

Ludhiana  Zanana  and  Medical  Mission 
Regions  beyond  Missionary  Union  .. 

Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel 
Untd.  FreeCh.  of  Scotland’s  For.  Miss.  Comm 
Untd.  Orgl.wSeces.  Ch.  of  Scot’s  For.M  iss.Comm 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Meth.  For.  Missions 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Missionary  Society 
Zanana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission  .. 

Jaquin^i 
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* The  large  differences  in  these  items  are  caused  by  the  fact  that  in  the  Census  of  1901  most  of  the  congrcgalionalists  were  not  reported 
as  such  while  in  the  last  Census  they  are  returned  as  congregationalists. 
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V. -INDIAN  CENSUS  RETURNS 


THE  POPULATION  OF  INDIA  BY  RELIGIONS 


— 

1901 

1911 

Variation 

by 

per  cent. 

Hindu 

207,147,026 

217,586,920 

+ 5 

Sikh 

2,195,339 

3,014,483 

+ 38 

Jain 

1,334,148 

1,248,142 

- 6 

Buddhist 

9,476,750 

10,721,453 

+ 13 

Zoroastrian 

94,190 

100,096 

+-  6 

Mussalman 

62,458,077 

v 66,623,421 

+ 7 

Christian 

2,923,241 

3,876,203 

+ 33 

Jew 

18,228 

20,980 

+ 15 

Animistic 

8,584,148 

10,295,168 

+ 20 

Minor  Religions 

129,900 

37,101 

-71 

Total  ... 

294,361,056 

313,323,981 

+ 7 

THE  CHRISTIAN  POPULATION  OF  INDIA 




1901 

1911 

Increase 

by 

per  cent. 

Burma 

133,619 

210,081 

57 

Bengal 

278,366 

357,914 

29 

Bombay 

220,087 

245,657 

12 

Central  Provinces 

27,966 

34,697 

24 

Eastern  Bengal  & Assam.. 

35,969 

106,389 

196 

Madras 

1,038,854 

2,345,475 

126 

Punjab 

71,864 

198,106 

176 

United  Provinces 

102,955 

177,949 

73 

Total  ... 

2,923,241 

3,876,203 

33 

VI— THE  CHRISTIAN  POPULATION  OF  CEYLON  ACCORDING  TO  CENSUS  OF  1911 
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List  of  Missionaries  with 
Postal  Addresses 

A 


Aaronson,  Miss  H.  A. 
Abbott,  D.  G. 

Abbott,  Miss  A.  A. 
Abbott,  Miss  M.  B. 
Aberly,  J. 

Abernethy,  A. 

Abigail,  A.  H. 

Abigail,  W.  J. 
Abraham,  Miss  E. 
Abrahamson,  Miss  H. 

Abrams,  Miss  M.  F. 
Acland,  R.  D. 

Ada,  Sifter 
Adams,  E,  0. 

Ager,  Mrs.  S.  M. 
Ablstrand,  Miss  I. 
Ahrens,  M.  R. 

Ahrens.  T. 

Ahsvoo,  L.  T. 
Aitchison,  Miss 
Albrechlren,  S. 
Albrecht,  G.,  PH.  n, 
Albrechtsen,  S. 
Alcorn.  Miss  G. 

Aldis,  8. 

Aldrich,  F.  C. 
Alexander,  G. 
Alexander,  J.  A. 
Alexander,  Dr.  Mary 
Alexander,  Miss 
Alexander,  Mrs. 
Alexander  W.  B. 
Allen,  F.  Van 
Alien,  -J.H. 

Allen,  Miss 


..  On  furlough,  549. 

..  On  furlough,  544 
..  47,  Mazagon  Road,  Bombay,  547 
..  Khed  Shivapur,  Poona  Dist.,  599 
..  Guntur,  543 
..  Lahore,  Punjab 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Multan,  Punjab,  570 
..  C.  M.  S , Hyderabad,  Sindh,  570 
..  Bhopal,  0.  P.,  579 
..  Navvapur,  Khanuesb,  Bombay  Presi- 
dency, 560. 

..  Uska  Bazaar,  Basti  Dist.,  U.  P.,  596 
..  Ahmednagar,  Bombay,  584 
..  Oxford  Mission,  Calcutta,  583,  586 
..  Manepally,  Nagaram,  Godaveri  Dist., 
597 

..  Balasore,  538 
..  Madura,  605 
. . Saharanpur,  U.  P.,  551 
..  On  furlough,  607 
..  Moulmein,  Burma 
..  Poona,  577,  616 
..  Bangalore  Mysore,  600 
..  Rentachintala,  Guntur,  543 
..  Nellikuppam,  S.  Aroot,  600 
..  Darwha,  Berar,  559,  562 
..  Basim  Berar  U.  P.,  544 
..  Aligarh,  U.  P.,  545 
..  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Simla,  610 
..  Jammu,  Punjab,  577 
..  Berliampnr,  616 
..  Poona,  577 
..  Jammu,  613 
..  Damoh,  C.  P,  556 
..  Madura,  539,  616 
..  Benares  592 

..  Ramkote,  Chadderghat,  Hyderabad, 
Deccan,  593 


43 
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Allen,  Miss  B.J.,  M.n. 
Allen,  Miss  M.M. 

Allen,  Dr.  Shepherd 
Allen,  Miss  M.S. 

Allen,  Dr.  Maud 
Alliston,  Ensign 
Allnutt,  S.  S. 

Allyn.  Miss  J.M. 
Almond,  Miss  I. 
Ambrose,  Miss  L.F. 
Ambrose,  Dr.  E. 
Andersen,  J. 

Andersin,  O. 

Anderson,  H.A. 
Anderson,  Nurse 
Anderson,  F.A. 
Anderson,  F.  J. 
Anderson,  H. 

Anderson,  K. 

Aadersoo,  Miss 
Anderson,  Miss  E.  D. 
Anderson,  Miss  E.  M. 
Anderson,  Miss  L.  H. 
Anderson,  W.  B. 
Anderson,  W.  T. 
Anderson,  Miss 
Anderson,  W.  H.  P. 
Andersson,  Miss  A 
Andersson,  0. 
Andersson,  Miss  0. 
Andrew,  A. 

Andrews,  Brigadier 
Andrews,  Dr.  H.  J. 
Andrews,  C.  F. 

Andrews,  H.  M. 
Andrews,  H.  V. 
Andrews,  Miss 
Andrews,  Miss  A.  M. 
Anernbeimer,  Mr.  S.  H. 
Angus,  Miss  I,  M. 
Aunear,  Miss  A. 

Annett,  E.  A. 

Anny,  Sister 
Anstey,  J.  C.  K. 
Antisdel,  C.  B. 

Antisdel,  Miss  M.  B. 
Antonsen,  Ensign 


..  Barcda  Camp,  Bombay,  547,  C17 
..  Fe-rozepore,  Punjab,  550 
..  Mysore  City,  614 
..  Mysore  City,  592 
..  Ferozepur,  6)3 
..  Nagevcoil,  Travaucore,  609 
..  Delhi,  599 

..  Pithapuram,  Godaveri  Dist.,  541,  615 
..  Dapoli,  Bombay,  584 
..  Pandharpur,  Sholapur  Dist.,  599,  617 
..  Pandharpur.^Sholapur  Dist.,  599,  617 
..  Tirukoilur,  S.  Arcot,  600 
..  Saugor,  C.P.,  602. 

..  Y.M.C.A.,  Simla,  611 

..  Bareilly,  618 

..  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Bombay,  610 

. . Presby.  Soc.,Rutlam, Central  India,  557 

..  On  furlough,  565 

..  On  furlough,  546 

..  Missry.  Nurse,  Bareilly,  U.P.,  618 

..  Sargodba,  Punjab,  554 

..  On  furlough,  582 

..  Nasirafcad,  Rajputaca,  590. 

..  Gujranwala,  Punjab,  553 

..  Rawalpindi,  Punjab,  554 

..  Lachung,  Gantok,  Sikkim,  66u 

. . Secy.,  Mis.  to  Lepers,  Chandkuri,  C.  P. 

..  Chhindwara,  C.  P.,  602 

..  Khurai,  Sander  Dist.,  C.  P,,  602 

..  Chicholi,  Betul  Dist.,  C.  P.,  602 

..  Chingleput,  588 

..  Simla,  Punjab.  608 

..  Moradabad,  617 

..  St.  Stephen’s  College,  Delhi,  599 

..  Landour,  Mussoorie,  U.  P.,  550 

..  Alliance  Mission,  Ahmedabad,  555 

..  Madras.  591 

..  Jallandbar,  582 

..  Alliance  Mission,  Akola.  Berar,  555 
..  44,  Circular  Road,  Calcutta,  566 
..  Cambridge  School,  Ootacamund,  598 
..  18,  Cubbon  Road,  Bangalore 
..  Mayrayo,  Burma,  586 
..  Ramkote,  Chaddarghat,  Deccan,  593 
..  On  furlough,  536 
. . On  furlough,  536 
..  Nagercoil,  Travancore,  609 
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Archbald,  R.  T.,  ji.a. 
Archer,  G.  B.,  m.b. 
Archibald,  I C. 
Archibald,  Miss  M.  E. 
Architect,  C.  S. 

Ardill,  R.  F. 

Ariel,  W. 

Armistead,  Miss 
Armson,  S. 

Armstrong,  J . 
Armstrong,  Miss  K.  W. 
Armstrong,  Mrs.  W.  F. 
Armstrong,  W.  F.,  d.d. 
Arnall,  Miss  Susan 
Arnold,  F.  0. 

Arnold,  Miss  S. 

Arnold,  Miss  E. 

Arnold,  Miss  L.  G. 
Arps,  R. 

Arvidsson,  Mies  B. 

Ash,  J.  W. 

Ashburnbam,  W.  B.  A. 
Ashby,  Miss  H.  M, 
Ashby,  Leonard 
Ashcroff,  H.,  b a. 

Ashe.  W.  W. 

Ashewill,  Miss  A. 
Ashton,  A.  E. 

Ashton,  R.  J. 

Ashwin,  Miss  A.  L. 

Askwith,  F.  N.,  m.a. 
Askwith,  Miss 
Asmussen,  Miss  A. 
Aston.  A.  H.  S. 

Aston,  J.  H. 

Atkins,  F.  R. 

Atkins,  Miss  E.  H. 
Atkinson,  Miss 
Austin,  Miss.  A.  L. 
Austin,  Miss  L.  F. 
Austin,  Miss  L.  L. 
Avey,  H.  T. 

Ayers,  Miss  F.  E. 
Ayers,  R.  E. 

Ayres,  R. 


..  Bohemia,  Simla-,  567. 

..  Ranaghat,  E.  B S.  R.,  569,  619 
..  Chicacole,  Gan  jam  Dist.,  540 
..  Chicacole,  GaDjam  Dist.,  540 
..  On  furlough,  605 
. . Palamcottah,  Tmnevelly,  568 
..  Jabalpur,  C.  P.,  544 
..  Welimaaa,  Uva  Prov.,  Ceyloa,  594 
. . On  furlough,  556 
..  Cheewal,  561 
..  Rangoon,  535 
Rangoon,  535 
..  On  furlough,  536 
..  S P.  G.,  Puttur,  Tricbinopoly,  585 
..  Karegaon,  Ahmednagar,  584 
..  Surat,  578 

..  Pubna,  East  Bengal,  563 
..  Puttur,  Trichinopoly 
..  On  furlough,  542 
..  On  furlough,  602 
..  Allahabad,  551 
. . Bannu,  N.  W.  F.  Pro.,  569 
..  Etah,  C.  P.,  551 
..  Azamgarh,  U.  P. 

. . We3.  Mis.  Society,  Madras,  591 
..  On  furlough  545 
..  M.  E.  Church,  Naini  Tal,  U.P.,  £48 
..  Pardi,  561 

..  Kachwa,  Mirzapur  Dist.  U.  P.,  582 
..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Agarpara  P.  O.,  Kamar- 
hauti,  Bengal,  574 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Kottayam,  568 
..  Palamcottah.  Tinnevelly,  568 
..  Salur,  Vizag.  Dist.,  607 
..  B.  F.  B S.,  Bombay 
..  Ma-divalla,  Bangalore,  597 
..  Jhansi,  C.  P.,  592 
..  Hassan  Mission,  Mysore,  591 
..  Jessore,  566 
..  Baroda  Camp,  Bombay. 

..  On  furlough,  547 
..  Taungoo,  535 
..  On  furlough,  552 
..  Prome,  Burma,  535 
..  Sialkot,  Punjab,  554 
..  C.  M.  S-,  Taljhari,  P.  0.  Sakrigalli, 
Bengal,  569 
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Baasob,  H. 

Bach,  Rev.  H. 
Bacheler,  Miss  M.,  m.d. 
Baechle,  H. 

Back,  F.  H 

Backhouse,  Miss  E.  M. 
Backhouse,  B.  H. 
Backus,  J. 

Bacoo,  J.  R. 

Badley,  B.  T.,  m a. 
Badlev,  T.  C. 

Baer,  Miss  M.,  m.d. 
Bahlinger,  Miss  E. 
Bailey,  Mr. 

Bailey,  J.  J. 

Bailey,  Miss 
Bailey,  T.  A. 

Bailey,  Miss  M. 

Bailey,  T.  G.,  b.d. 
Bailey,  W.  C. 

Bailey,  J.  R. 

Baird,  Miss  E.  E. 
Baker,  B. 

Baker,  A.  H. 

Baker,  B. 

Baker,  J.  M. 

Baber,  Miss  L. 

Baker,  Miss  A. 

Baker,  Miss  I. 

Baker,  Miss  A.  L. 

Baker,  Miss 
Baker,  Miss  E. 

Baker,  Miss  F.  A. 
Baker,  Conyers 
Baksh,  Mrs.  A.E.T.,  m.d 
Balding,  J.  W. 

Ball,  Albert  E. 
Ballantine,  W.  O.,  m.d. 
Ballantyne,  J.  W. 
Bancroft,  Adjutant 
Bancroft,  W.  E. 

Banda,  C-  C.,  b.a. 
Bandy,  C H.,  b.a. 
Baner,  Miss  A. 

Banks,  A,  L. 


B 

KemmeDdine,  Burma,  661 
. Anaodapur,  Ammatti,  Coorg,  600 
Balasore,  Orissa,  538 
Mangalore,  600 

Matar,  P.  0.  Kaira,  U.  P.,  555 
Sohagpur,  579 

. Friends  Mission,  Itarsi,  C P.,  579 
Nellore,  573 
On  furlough,  531 
M.  E.  M.,  Lucknow,  U.  P.  545 
On  furlough,  545 
Chitala,  Guntur,  542,  615 
Betigeri,  Gadag.  S,  Mahratta,  601 
Narsapur,  Poona  Dist.,  599 
On  furlough 

S.  P.  G.  Miss.,  Belgaum,  Bombay,  584 
Od  furlough 

„ 569 

,,  577 

Impur  Nasam  Hills,  Assam,  533,  620 
Nowgong,  Bundlekhand,  C.  I.,  553 
Ajmer,  545 
On  furlough,  546 
Ajmir,  Rajputana,  545 
Ongole,  Guntur,  537 
Cambridge  School,  Ootacamund,  598 
C.  M.  S , Kottayam,  568 
„ ' 568 

L M.  S.  Calcutta,  582 
Madras,  574 

C.E.Z.M  , Kottayam,  Travancore,  574 

C,  E.  Z.  M.,  Bangalore 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Rangoon,  611 

Tilonia,  549 

Cotta,  Colombo,  573 

Quetta,  Baluchistan,  570 

On  furlough,  540 

American  Mission,  Sialkot,  Punjab,  554 

Salvation  Army,  Calcutta,  609 

M.  E.  Church,  Bombay,  543 

Jaffna,  Ceylon 

Fatehgarh,  C.  P..  551 

Chhindwara,  0.  P..  602 

Siwan  Saran,  Bengal,  583 
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Banueiman,  W.B.,  i.m.s. 
Baoninga,  J.  J.,  m.a. 
Bannister,  Mrs.  F.  M. 
Bannister,  Staff  Capt 
Bantel,  A. 

Baptist,  A.  A. 

Barber,  B.  R 
Barber,  A.  T. 

Barber,  L. 

Barber,  F.  W. 

Barber,  Miss  E.  J. 
Barbour,  Miss 
Baroour,  Miss  M. 
Bardsley,  Miss  J. 

Bare,  C.  L. 

Barber,  Miss 
Barley,  H.  A.  H. 

Barlow,  Rev.  L. 

Barnard,  Miss 
Barnes,  Miss  E.  E. 
Barnett,  Staff  Capt. 
Barnett,  Mrs. 

Barr,  J.  S.,  d.d. 

Barrass,  Miss 
Barrell,  H.  E. 

Barrington,  F. 

Barrows.  J.  V. 

Barry,  W. 

Barss,  G P. 

Barter,  Miss  L.  A. 
Bartholomew,  Miss,  m.d  .. 
Bartoo,  A.  W. 

Barton,  Miss  E. 

Bartsch,  P. 

Baskerville,  Miss  A.  E.  .. 
Bassoe,  Miss 
Bassold,  Miss  A.  M. 

Basting,  Miss  A. 

Bateman,  H.  C. 

Batstone,  W.  H.  L. 

Bauer,  F.  d ph. 

Bauer,  Miss  A. 

Baugh,  Miss 
Bawden,  S.  D. 

Bax,  Adjutant 


B.  and  F.  B.  S,,  Bombay 
Tirnmangalam,  Madura  District,  539 
Bnusawal,  Khandesh,  U.  P.,  555 
Lahore,  Punjab,  608 
Chapra,  Saran,  U.  P.,  604 
Y.  M.  C.  A , Lahore,  610 
Y.M.O.A.,  86,  College  St.,  Calcutta, 610 
On  furlough 

Baptist  Mission,  Meymensiugh,  563 
Calcutta,  583 

M.  E.  Church,  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  548 

84,  Barraokpore,  E.  B.  S.  R.,  574 

Chikaldar,  Berar,  C.  P.,  580 

Oo  furlough,  576 

M.  E.  Mission,  Lucknow,  545 

Masulipatam,  574 

\V.  M.  S.,  Calcutta,  591 

Madras,  591 

St.  Stephen’s  Community,  Delhi,  586 
Balasore,  538 

Salvation  Army.  Simla,  Punjab,  609 
Bannu,  Punjab,  569 
On  furlough,  554 

B.  Z.  M.  S , Ganjam,  566 
Bombay,  564 

Dondi,  Lohara,  C.  P.,  560 
Ludhiana,  Punjab,  550 
Comilla,  N.  South  Wales,  563 
Tekkali,  Ganjam  District,  540 
Tanubu,  Kistna  Dist.,  597 
U.  F.  C.  S.,  Nagpur,  C.  P. , 689 
On  furlough 

C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Sukkur,  575 
Purulia,  Manbhum,  Bengal,  603 
Cocanada,  Godaveri  District,  541 

C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Masulipa tarn, Kistna  Dt. 
C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Trevandrum,  Travan- 
core,  574 

Ellichpur,  Berar,  580 
S.  P.  G. Mission,  Ahmednagar,  Bombay, 
584 

M.E.  Mission,  Vepery,  Madras,  546,  614 
Chidambaram  Madras  Pres.,  604 
Chbindwara,  C.  P.,  602 
Uska  Bazaar,  Basti  Dist.,  596 
On  furlough,  538 

Salvation  Army,  Lahore,  Punjab,  608 
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Bazely,  Miss  M. 

Beach,  Miss  0. 

Beadeu,  Miss  A. 

Beal,  W.  D.,  b.  a. 

Beal,  Miss  H.  A. 

Beal,  Miss  B. 

Beals,  Mrs.,  m.d. 

Beals,  L.  H.,  b.a.,  m.d. 
Beardslee,  Miss  H. 
Beasley,  J.  S. 

Beaty,  A.  S. 

Beattie,  J.  A.,  m.  a. 
Beatty,  Miss  B. 

Beatty,  Miss 
Beatty,  Miss  F.  M. 
Beatty,  Mies  R.  L. 
Beatty,  W.  M.,  b.  a. 
Beatty,  Nurse  Constant 

Beatty,  Miss  R.  B. 
Beauchamp,  Miss 
Beaumont,  Miss  E. 
Beck,  P. 

Beck,  Miss  M. 

Beckdall,  Capt. 

Becker,  A.  O. 

Becker,  H. 

Becker,  Miss  E. 

Becker,  Miss  L. 

Becket,  A.  E. 
Beckingsale,  Miss  E. 
Beckmann,  C. 
Beckmann,  G. 

Beckner,  R.  A. 

Bedford,  Miss  E. 
Bedford,  Adjutant 
Beek,  Miss  K. 

Beek,  Nurse 
Beeken,  W.  H. 

Beer,  C.  H. 

Beer,  E. 

Beer,  Miss  E.  C. 

Begg,  A.  Patton,  m.a, 
Beierbach,  Mr.  A, 
Beisenherz,  H. 


Madras,  586 
On  furlough 

Kollegal,  Coimbatore  Dist. 

On  furlough,  546 
On  furlough,  598 

DublinUniversity  Mission,  Hazaribagh, 
Bengal 

Wai,  Satara  Dist.,  540 

A.  B.  F.  R , Wai,  Satara  Dist.,  540 
APiance  Miss.,  Khamgaon,  Berar,  555 
American  Bap  Mission,  Meymensiugh, 

E.  Bengal  and  Assam 
Hatton,  Ceylon,  594 
Chittoor,  N.  Aicot,  552 
Ranchi 
Bombay,  595 
On  furlough 
Sialkot,  Punjab 
Gogha,  578 

C.S.M.  Kalimpong,  Darjeeling,  Bengal, 
620 

Lyallpore,  Punjab,  India,  553 
O.  E.  Z.  M S.,  Bangalore,  573 
Trivandrum,  TravaDcore,  574 

B. G.E.  Mission,  Udipi,  S.  Canara,  600 
Mangalore,  S.  Canara,  600 
Salvation  Army,  Simla,  Punjab,  608 
Guntur,  543 

B.  G.  E.  M.,  Basarur,  S.  Canara,  600 
Pilibhit,  U.  P.,  583 

Bogra,  E.  Bengal 

C.  M.  S.,  Matara,  Ceylon 
Baramati,  Pooua,  563,  619 

E.  L.  M.,  Hazaribagh,  Bengal,  603 
Lohardaga,  Ranohi,  Bengal,  603 
Meiktila,  Burma 

C.  M.  S.  Orphanage,  Sigra,  Benares,  571 
Salvation  Army,  Simla,  Punjab,  608. 
Nagercoil,  Travancore. 

Nagercoil,  Travancore. 

Y M.  C.  A.,  Lahore,  610 

Narsapur,  Kistna  Dist,.,  597 

Sal.  Army.  Bareilly,  Punjab 

Narsnpnr,  Kistna  District,,  597 

Lon.  Mis.  Society,  Almora,  C.  I.,  581 

Mangalore,  S.  Canara,  600 

L.  E.  L.  Mission,  Poreyar,  Tanjore  Db. 
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Belch'imbers,  Miss  M. 
Beliss,  Deaconess  Lucy  .. 
Bel),  Miss 
Bellerby,  E. , m.a. 
Bellerby,  Miss 
Belleridge,  Miss 
Bellizzi,  Captain 
Belne,  j.  8.,  B.  a. 
Btmbower,  W. 
Bandamarlanka,  Miss 
Bendelow,  Miss  K.  K. 
Benjamin,  Mis*  L.  A. 
Benjamin,  Miss  L 
Benlehr,  C.  E.,  b.a.  .. 
Bennett,  A.  X.,  m.d. 
Bennett,  J,  G.,  b.a. 
Benuett,  Miss 
Bennett,  Miss  H. 

Bennett,  Mias  F.  A. 
Benson,  Roy  C. 

Bental,  H.  F. 

Benthein.  Miss 
Bentley,  Miss  M.  I. 

Berg,  Mrs.  A. 

Bergin,  Miss 
Berggren,  Miss  M. 
Bergstrom,  Adjutant 
Berkebile,  S.  P. 

Berli,  D. 

Bernard,  Miss  E. 

Bernard,  Miss  L.C.,m.d... 
Bernius,  Rev.  A. 

Berry,  Miss 
Bertsab,  Miss  E. 

Bessel,  Miss  E. 

Best,  J.  T.,  m.a. 
Betteridge,  Miss 
Bevan,  VV.  O.,  b.d. 

Beven,  F.  L.,  m.a. 

Beven,  O.  J.  C.,  m.a. 
Bexell.  D. 

Biehl,  Miss 
Billington.  C.  H. 

Bindsler,  C. 

Biuford,  Miss  N.,  m.a. 
Sinks,  H. 

Binnie,  Miss  J.  S. 


Seventh  Day  Adv. , Lucknow,  U.  P , 561 
S.P.G.  Mission,  Alimednagar,  Bombay 

B.  Z.  M.  S.,  Barisal,  Bengal,  565 

C.  M.  8.,  Pallain,  Travancore,  568 
C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Kandy,  Cevlou 
Nasik,  Bombay,  595 

Lahore,  Punjab,  608 
C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Mandalay,  Burma 
Allahabad,  U.  P.,  551 
On  fnriough 

A.  B.  M , Shwegyin,  Burma 

Nalgonda,  Deccan,  537 

Nellore,  615 

On  furlough,  557 

Muscat,  Arabia 

W.  M.  S.,  Medak,  Deccan,  593 

L.  M,,Jamma!amadusu,  Cud.  Dist  ,580 

A.  M , Gujranw.ala,  Punjab,  553 
On  furlough,  550 

Vuyyuru,  Kistna  Dist,,  541 
On  furlough,  570 
On  furlough,  549 
134,  Corporation  Street,  Calcutta 
Ranoall’s  Road,  Madras,  600 

B.  Z.  M.  S.,  Serampur.  Bengal,  566 
Khursi,  C.  P.,  602 

Simla,  Punjab,  608 
On  furlough,  558 

B.  G.  E.  M.,  Hubli,  S Maratha,  601 

C.  S.  M.  Poona,  577 

C.  S.  M.,  Poona,  577 
Honavar,  N.  Canara,  601 
Darjeeling,  577 

W W.  M.  S , Allahabad,  U.  P. 

G.  E.  L.  M.,  Buiju,  P.  O.  Murhu,  602 
S.  P.  G.  M.,  Rangoon,  586 
Z.  B.  & M.  M.f  Nasik,  595 
Richmond  Hill,  Galle,  Ceylon,  594 
St.  Paul’s  Church,  Colombo 
C.  M.  S.,  Colombo. 

St.  Thomas’  College,  Madura,  605 
Bidar,  5a9. 

Swedish  Mission,  Ellore,  599 
Madras,  6u0 
On  luvlough,  552. 

Wesley  Col. .Colombo,  Koilupittiya,  594 
U.  F.  6.  M.,  Madras,  590,  614 
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Bums,  Miss  V.  M. 

Bion,  Miss  M. 

Bird,  A,  F.  R. 

Bird,  Miss  F.  P. 

Bird,  W.  C. 

Bird,  H.  H 
Birkett,  A.  I.,  m.a. 

Birney,  Herbert  W.  V.  .. 
Birtill,  M.ss  M. 

Bisbee,  R.  D. 

Bischoe,  A.  E.  T. 

Bischoff.  Miss  Ida  .. 
Biscce,  C.  W.  T. 

Bishop,  H.  F. 

Bishop,  J.  H. 

Bishop,  Miss 
Bishop,  Miss  L. 

Bissell,  H.  G. 

Bissell,  Miss  E.  R. 

Bissell,  Miss  H.  E. 
Bissett,  Miss,  m.b.,  b.s.  .. 
Biswas,  A.  A. 

Biswas,  P. 

Biswas,  R.  C. 

Bittmann,  J. 

Bjerrum,  J. 

Bjork,  G.  A. 

Bjork,  F.,  m.  a. 

Bjork,  H. 

Bjorkman,  Mies  M. 

Black,  Miss 
Blackadar,  Miss  H, 
Blackett,  Dr.  L.  M.,  m.d. 

Blackstock,  I.  T. 
Blackstock,  Mrs  J.  .. 

Blackwood,  0.  II. 

Blair,  G. 

Blair,  G.  W. 

Blair,  A.  A.,  m.a. 

Blair,  J.  0.,  b.a.  .. 

Blair,  Miss 

Blair,  K.  A.  .. 

Blake,  W.  H. 

Blanchard,  Miss 
Bland,  Miss 
Blomstrand,  Tb. 


Khed,  Shivapur,  Poona  Dist. 

B.  L.  M.  S , Monghyr,  Bengal 
Nandyai,  R.  S.  O.,  Kurnool  Dist.,  585 
On  furlough,  597. 

W.  M.  S.,  Point  Pedro,  Ceylon,  594 
On  furlough,  598 
On  furlough,  572 

Jay  Narayan’s  High  Sck.,  Benares,  571 
Leh,  Ladak  via  Kashmir,  Punjab,  6C6 
Baroda  Camp,  543 
Srinagar,  Kashmir,  570 
Patpora,  Mandla,  C.  P.,  572 
Bavala,  Punjab 

M.  E.  M.,  Nadiaa,  Kaira,  U.  P. 
Trichur,  Cochin,  568. 

Brooklands,  Coonoor,  Niigiris 
Narsaraupet,  Guntur,  537 
Ahinednagar,  539 
On  f uric  ugh,  540 
A.  B.  M.,  Sandoway,  Burma,  535 
Bhiwani,  Punjab,  566,  614 
Gujranwaia,  Punjab 
Gossipur,  N.  Calcutta 
Putimari,  Hatishala  P.  O,  Nadia  Dist., 
Bengal. 

Popham’s  Broadway,  Madras,  600 
Kallakurichi.  S Arcot,  600 
Nandurbar,  Khandesh,  560 
BetuI,  C.  P.,  6C2 
Bijori,  C.  P.,  602 

Amarwara,  Chhindwara,  C.  P,,  602 
Sialkot,  Punjab,  578 
Waltair  R.  S.,  Yizag.  Dfc.,  540 
Multan,  Punjab,  570,  613 
On  furlough,  548 
Bareilly.  U.  P.,  548 
M.  E.  M , Lucknow,  U.  P.,  545 
Jhalod,  Bombay, 

On  furlough,  579 
On  furlough,  584 
Deesa,  N.  Gujarat.,  578 
Tamluk,  Bengal 
Tamluk,  550. 

S.  P.  G.,  Tanjore,  585 

Neyoor,  Travancore,  581 

8,  Drummond  Read,  Agra,  U.  P.,  571 

C.  S.  M.,  Pattukotta,  Tanjore  Dist.,  605 
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Blougb,  J.  M. 

Blower,  Miss 

Blowers.  Colonel 
Blows,  T. 

Blows,  Dr.  B.  F. 

Blum,  Rev.  A. 

Board,  Miss  A.  T 
Board,  Miss  B.  F. 

Board,  Miss 
Boardman,  Miss  A. 

Boas,  F. 

Bobenbouse,  MissL.  G.  .. 
Booding,  P.  O. 

Bodry,  3.  E. 

Boegemann,  Miss  N.  M. .. 
Boerresen,  Mrs.  C. 

Boes,  Miss 
Boggess,  Wheeler 
Boggess,  Prof.  A.  T. 
Boggs,  A.  M. 

Boggs,  Miss  A.  L. 

Boggs,  S.  A.  D. 

Boggs,  Miss  L. 

Boggs,  W.  E.  .. 

Bogie,  Miss  C. 

Boileau,  Miss 
Bomford,  T.,  m.a. 
Bornmer,  E. 

Bond,  Miss  E.  C. 

B ne,  C.  M.  C. 

Bounar,  W. 

Bonnaud,  Miss 
Booker,  Miss  L.  H. 
Booker,  Miss  H.  L. 

Book  waiter,  Miss  L.  b.a,  . . 
Boote,  R.  W. 

Booth,  E.  A. 

Booth,  Miss 
Booth,  W.,  b.a. 

Borthwick,  W. 

Borup,  C. 

Bose,  B.  M. 

Buse,  Miss  K. 

Bosshardt,  R. 


Anklesvar,  Broach  Dist.,  558 
Zauana  Bible  and  Medical  Mission, 
Manmad,  Bombay,  595. 

Sal.  Army,  Ahmedabad,  Bombay,  608 
Nars&pur,  Poona  Dist. 

Z.  B M.  M,  Benares 
Mangalore,  600 
On  furlough 
Almora,  617 

Sauitorium,  Almora,  U.  P.,  595 
Adventist  Mission,  Mussoorie,  U.  P. 

B G.  B.  M.,  Codacal,  Malabar  Dt. 

M.  E.  M.,  Ajmer,  Rajputana,  548 
Dunka,  Bihar,  605 
23,  Chowringhee,  Calcutta 
Maboba,  U >.  556 

Bdtiagaria  P.  0.  via  Rampar  Hat,  E.I. 
R.  606 

Mukti  Mission,  Kedgaon,  Poona  Dist. 
Kundukucu,  Nellore,  537 
Lucknow,  U.  P.,  545 
Secunderabad,  Deccan,  537 
Nellore,  537 
Jorhat,  Assam,  533 

A.  B.  M.,  Nellore. 

Sattenapalle,  Guntur,  537 
Taikad,  T.  Narsipur,  Mysore,  597 
Med.  Mis.,  Krishnagar,  E.  B.  S.  R.,  574 
C.  M.  S.,  Peshawar,  570. 

Dharwar,  Bombay  Presy.,  601 
Tura,  Assam,  533 
S.  P.  G.,  Trichinopoly,  585 
On  furlough 

B.  Z.  M.  S.,  Ganjam,  566 
Ongole,  Guntur,  537 

A.  B.  M.,  Atmukur,  Nellore  Dist. 
Uduvil,  Ceylon,  539 
Mysore,  592 

Vivien  Lodge,  Kilpauk, Madras  W.,  587 
Zenana  Mission,  Gorakhpur,  U.  P.,  595 

C.  M.  S.,  Kandy,  Ceylon,  573 

C.  I.G.M.,  Satyamangalam,  Ananta- 
pur  Dist. 

Saharanpur,  Punjab 
Calcutta,  585 

C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Bahrwal,  Punjab 
Codacal,  Malabar  Dist. 
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Bothwell.  P.  J. 
Bothmann,  H. 
BounaDd 

Bounsall,  Miss  L.  M. 
Bovie,  Major 
Bowden,  E.  S. 
Bowden,  Miss  H. 
Bower,  F. 

Bowers,  A.  C. 

Box,  Miss  K.  M. 
Boy,  F. 

Boyd,  Miss  A. 

Bojd,  J.  M. 

Boyd,  R. 

Boyd,  R. 

Bracher,  Miss  F. 
Braddon,  Miss 
Braden,  Miss  A. 
Bradford,  E.  J. 
Braeckle,  G. 

Brailey,  Miss 
Braithwaite,  Miss  A. 
Branch,  M.  W. 
Branch,  W.  G. 
Brand,  Jesse  M. 
Brandon,  W.  J. 
Braun,  F. 

Braun,  Miss  A.  P. 
Brealey 
Brearley,  Miss 
Breed,  F.  W.,  b.a. 
Breidenbach,  M. 
Bresck,  F 

Bretherton,  Miss  M. 
Bretschneider,  H, 
Brett,  Miss 
Brewer.  Miss  J. 
Bridges,  Miss 
Bridges,  H. 

Briefly,  Miss 
Briggs,  G.  W.,  m.sc. 
Bright,  Miss 
Brink,  F.  C.  PI. 
Brink,  F.  H.  C. 

Bristow,  Miss 


..  Y.  M.  0.  A.,  Bangalore,  610 
..  Parvatipur,  Vizag.  Dist. 

..  Gan  jam,  566 
..  Tanjore 

..  Ahmedabad,  Bombay,  608 
..  Chittapetta.Nidadavole,  KistnaDt.,  597 
..  Chittapetta.Nidadavole,  Kistna  Dt.,597 
..  On  furlough,  568 
..  Goalpara,  Assam,  533 
..  Asrapur,  Atari 

..  Burju,  P.  O.  Mushu,  Ranchi,  Chota 
Nagpur 

..  Deoghar,  Bengal,  556 
..  Amalapuram,  Gadavari  Dist.,  597 
..  Cambay,  Kaira,  578 
..  VVadhwan,  578. 

..  Garden  Road,  Karachi 

..  St.  Stephen’s  Community,  Delhi,  586 

..  Kollegal,  Coimbatore  Dist.,  597 

..  W.  M.  S.,  Pakokku,  Burma,  593 

..  B.  G.  E.  M , Mangalore,  S.  Canara,  600 

..  Girls’  Home,  Badulla,  Ceylon,  594  | 

..  Hassan  Mission,  Mysore,  591 
..  M.  E.  M.,  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  545 
..  M.  E.  M.,  Kotgarh  via  Simla,  570 
..  Vivien  Lodge,  Kilpauk,  Madras,  W,  587 
..  Pasrur,  Punjab 

B.  G.  E.  M.,  Basrur,  South  Canara 
..  Jangir,  C.  P.,  542 

..  Chitcapetta,  Nidadavol,  KistnaDt,,  597 
..  Victoria  Hospital,  Benares,  595 
..  Sacliiapuram,  Sivakasi,  Tinnevelly  , 568 
..  B.  G.  E.  M.,  Moolky,  South  Canara 
. . B.  G.  E.  M.,  Mangalore,  South  Canara 
..  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Vepery,  Madras 
..  B.  G.  E.  M.,  Mangalore,  600 
..  Zanana  Mission,  Sultanpur,  U.  P.,  595 
..  Guntur,  543 

..  Narsapur,  Kistna  Dist.,  597 
..  Dacca,  E.  Bengal,  564. 

..  Asrapur,  Atari,  Punjab,  575 
..  On  furlough,  545 
..  S.  P G.,  Ahmednagar,  Bombay 
..  S.  P.  G.,  Kuroool  Dist. 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Jammalamadugu,  Cuddapah 
District,  585 

..  Krishnagar,  E.B.S.R.,  574 
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Britton,  A.,  b.a. 

Brock,  3.  H. 

Brockbank,  A. 

Brockway,  W.  G.,  b.a.  .. 
Brodie,  Miss 
Bromby,  E G. 

Bromley,  Miss 
Bromley,  Mr  E.  B, 
Brookfield,  Miss 
Brooks,  M.  J. 

Brotberston,  Miss  L.  S. 
Brotbwick,  Mr. 

Brough,  A.  W. 

Brough,  J. 

Brough,  Miss  M. 

Brown,  A.  D. 

Brown,  W.  E.  W. 

Brown,  A.  E. 

Brown,  A.  O. 

Brown,  D.  M. 

Brown,  E,  E. 

Brown,  P,  J. 

Brown,  G.  G.,  b.a. 

Brown,  G.  W.,  ph.d. 
Brown,  J.  H.,  b.a.,  b d .. 
BrowD,  M. 

Brown,  Miss,  m.a.,  b.d  .. 
Brown,  Miss  E. 

Brown,  W.  B. 

Brown,  Miss  E.  C. 

Brown,  Miss  E.  M. 

Brown,  Miss  G.  E. 

Btown,  Miss  J. 

Brown,  Miss  R.  A. 

Brown,  Miss  S.  G. 

Brown,  W.  E.  W.,  m.a.  .. 
Brown,  Miss 
Brown,  Dr.  A.  H. 

Brown,  G.  E. 

Brown,  Miss  A.  A. 

Brown,  Miss  E.  C. 

Browne,  M.  M.  m.d. 
Browne.  Miss  C.  E. 
Browne.  Mrs.  A H.,  m.b., 
C.M. 


S.  P.  G.,  Giddalur,  Kurnool  District 
Kanigiri,  Nellore  Dist.,  537 
Bangalore,  Mysore,  591 
L.  M.  S.,  Calcutta,  5S2 
Kalimpong,  577 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Allahabad,  U.  P. 
Narsapur,  Kiotna  D'St. 

On  furlough,  597 

B.  Z.  M.  S.,  Bbiwani,  Punjab 
Y.  M.  G.  A.,  Cevlon,  610 

A.  M.  Sanghi  Hill,  Fun  jab,  554 
Hatyamangalam,  Coimbatore  Dist.,  567 
Erode,  Coimbatore  Dist.,  580 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Rangoon,  611 
Bahatpur,  Bor.ares,  581 
Meerut,  592 

Jalna,  Nizam’s  State,  587 

On  furlough,  591 

On  furlough,  591 

On  furlough,  591 

Oxford  Mission,  Calcutta,  583 

Khanapur,  Belgaum  Dist.,  597 

Vaddukkoddai,  Ceylon,  539 

Jabalpur,  C.  P.,  557 

L M.  S.,  Calcutta,,  582 

Amalapuram,  Godavari  Dist.,  597 

Ludhiana,  Punjab 

Ludhiana,  Punjab 

On  furlough,  571 

Ellichpur,  Berar,  C.  P.,  580 

Ludhiana,  Punjab,  613 

Raj'oari,  Paridpur  Dist.,  563 

Ludhiana,  Punjab 

Ranaghat.  Bengal 

Kodoii,  Kolhapur,  S.  Maratha,  552. 

U.  F.  C.  S.,  Ja'na,  Hyderabad,  Der  can 
Bombay,  595 
On  furlough,  570 
On  furlough,  568 
Kolhapur,  552 
On  furlough,  548 
Sargodha,  Punjab,  554,  613 
Colombo,  573 

C.  M.  8.,  Amritsar,  Punjab 


Brubaker,  Mrs.  E.  ..On  furlough,  558 
Bruce,  G.,  m.a.  ..  Calcutta,  576 
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Bruce,  Mrs.  H.  P. 
Bruce,  H.  J . 

Bruce,  Miss  C H. 
Bruce,  Mrs.  E.  E. 
Bruere,  W.  \V. 
Brumwell,  P.  M. 
Brunson,  Miss  C. 
Brutton,  Miss  A. 
Brutton,  Miss  L. 
Brutzer,  E. 

Bryan,  Miss  M.  E. 
Bryan,  Mr.  R.  J. 
Bryant,  H.  W. 

Bryant,  Miss  N.  M. 
Bryant;,  Miss  E.  M. 
Bryne,  Major 
Buchanan,  Miss  L. 
Buchanan,  E. 
Buchanan,  Miss  L.  M. 
Buchanan,  Miss  M 
Buchanan,  J.,  m.  d. 

Buck,  0.  M.,  b.  n. 
Buck,  P.  M. 

Buckley.  A.  W. 

Buad,  Miss  A. 

Budden,  Miss  A. 
Budden,  Miss  M. 
Bulker,  Miss  A. 

Bull,  Miss  A.  H. 
Bullard,  E. 

Bullard,  Miss  E.  G. 
Bullock,  Miss  M. 
Bullock,  Dr.  0. 

Bung,  R. 

Bunker,  A.,  d.d. 
Buuman,  Miss 
Bunn,  Miss  Z.  A. 
Burcbardfc.  Miss  F. 
Burder,  Miss  K.  B. 
Burfoot,  Major 
Burger.  Mrs.  S.  C. 
Burges,  R. 

Burges,  Miss  M. 
Burgess,  L.  J. 
Burkhard,  Mrs.  M. 
Burkholder,  Mrs.  J.  P. 


..  On  furlough,  540 

..  A.  B.  F.  M.,  Satara,  Punjab 

..  A.  B.  F.  M.,  Ahmednagar,  Bombay,  539 

..  Mussoorie,  U.  P.,  561 

..  M.  E.  Ch.,  Khedgaou,  Poona,  544 

..  Colombo,  Kollupittiya,  594 

. . Gopigan j,  East  Bengal,  561 

..  Training  School,  Allahabad,  U.  P , 595 

..  Zanana  Mission,  Sultanpur,  U.  P.,  595 

..  L.  E.  L.  M.  Kilpauk,  Madras,  604 

. . On  furlough 

. . Dowlaishwaram,  Godavari  Dt.,  597 

..  On  furlough,  610 

..  Mahagatota,  Newara  Eliya,  Ceylon 

..  Ellore,  East  Coabt,  599 

..  S.  A.  Home  of  Rest,  Simla,  Punjab,  608 

..  Calcutta,  566 

Kamakeri,  Kollegal  Taluk,  597 
..  Gujaranwala,  Punjab,  553 
..  Kalimpong,  577 

..  Amkhut,  Bhabra  P.  0.  via  Dohad, 
Bombay,  557 

..  M.  E,  Ch.,  Bareilly,  545 
..  M.  E.  Ch.,  Meerut,  545 
..  Meerut,  545 

..  L.M.S.,Jammalamadugu,  CuddapahDt. 
..  M.  E.  C.,  Champawat,  Almora,U.P.,  548 
..  L.  M.  S.,  Almora,  U.  P.,  581 
..  Sajan,  Thaca  Dist,,  Bombay 
. . Lusadia,  572 
..  Kavali,  Nelloie,  537,  615 
..  Kavali,  Nelior6,  537 
..  On  furlough 
. . Neyoor,  Travancore,  581 
..  Mangalore,  S.  Canara,  600 
..  On  furlough 
..  On  furlough,  595 
..  On  furlough,  536 
..  Irinjalakuda,  598 
..  Khanapur,  Belgaum  Dist.,  597 
..  Sal.  Army,  Ahmedabad,  Bombay,  608 
. . Tenali,  South  India,  543 
..  Jabalpur,  C.  P. 

..  Mahoba,  U.  P.,  556 
..  Adventists  Mission,  Lucknow,  U.P.,  561 
. . Dhamtan,  C.  P.,  541 
..  Midcapore,  538 
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Burman,  Mrs.  E. 
Rurmester.  J.  H. 
Barnett,  Charles,  m.a. 
Burnside.  Miss  K.  D. 
Burr,  C.  H.,  m.a. 
Burrage,  Miss 
Burrow,  R.  F. 
Burroway,  Miss  D. 
Burrows,  W.  E. 
Burrows,  M.  J.,  m.  a. 
Burton,  Miss 
Burton,  Miss 
Bushanan,  Miss 
Bushell,  Walter 
Busher,  R.  C. 
Bushfield,  Miss  H.  C. 
Bustard,  Miss 
Bustard,  Miss  S.  R. 
Butcher,  J.  C.,  m.  d. 
Butcher,  Louis  B.,  b.a. 
Butcher,  Miss,  m.  d. 
Burbin,  J.  P. 

Butler,  A.  E. 

Butler,  E T. 

Butler,  Miss,  b.a, 
Butlin,  J.  P.,  b.a. 
Butlin,  Miss 
Butt,  Miss 
Butterfield,  H.  W. 
Butterfield,  R.  P, 
Butterick,  J.  B. 

Butts,  Miss  E.  M. 
Buxton  H.  J. 

Byers,  W.  P. 

Bygrave,  Miss  K.  E. 
Byork,  J, 


Cadir.an-Jones,  Miss  E, 
Cain,  J. 

Caldwell,  A.  B.,  b.a. 
Calet,  C. 

Calkins,  H.  R. 

Calkins,  Miss  L.  D. 
Callimore,  J.  M. 


..  Daman,  561. 

..  Navudupeta,  Nellore  Dist.,  605 
. . S.  P.  G.,  Bombay 
..  Narsapur,  Poona  Dist.,  599 
..  Ahmednagar,  539. 

..  L.  M.,  Counoatore,  5S0 
..  Poonamallee  Road,  Madras,  591 
..  Kaimatar,  E.  1.  Ry.,  561 
. . Cawnpore,  U.  P. 

..  Galle,  Ceylon 

..  8.  P G.,  Tuticorin 

..  Katui,  Murwara,  576 

..  Kalimpong,  577 

..  A,  B M-,  Moulmeiu,  Burma,  534 

..  M.  E Ch..  Naini  Tal,  545 

..  Alliance  Mission,  AVola,  Berar,  555 

..  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Ootacamund 

..  Kavali,  Neliore,  537. 

..  M.  E.  Ch.,  Lahore,  545 
..  Poona,  569 

..  Med.  Mis.,  Lohaghat,  Almora,  U.P.,599 
..  Aurangabad,  569 
. . Memorial  Hall,  Madras 
..  On  furlough 

..  Mission  Road,  Bangalore,  581 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Aurangabad,  Hyderabad,  Dn. 

..  Cubbon  Road,  Bangalore 

..  Mandalay,  Burma,  593 

..  Bangalore 

..  Hatton,  Ceylon,  573 

..  Bowringpet,  546 

..  Hatigarb  P.  O.,  Balasore  Dist.,  538 

..  Bishop’s  Court,  Rangoon 

..  Asansol,  E.  I.  R.,546. 

..  Kollegal.  Coimbatore  Dist. 

..  Seamen’s  Miss., Kidderpore,  Bengal,  546 

c 

..  On  furlough 

..  Duinmagudem,  Upper  Godavery,  567 
..  Sangla  Hill,  Punjab,  554 
..  Mysore.  592 
..  On  furlough,  545 
..  Yeotmal.  Berar,  559  and  562 
..  Dublin  University  Mission,  Hazari- 
bagh,  Bengal 
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Callinan.  Miss 
Calverley,  E.  E. 
Calverley,  E.  T.,  m.d. 
Calverley,  Mrs. 
Caraeron,  Miss  M. 
Caireron,  Allao,  m.a. 
Campbell,  A.,  d.d. 

Campbell,  P.  D.,  b.a. 
Campbell,  E.  E.,  b.a. 
Campbell,  J.  F.,  d.d. 
Campbell,  J.  G.,  b.a. 
Campbell,  L.  A. 
Campbell,  T.  V..  m.b. 
Campbell,  Miss  C.  M. 
Campbell,  M. 
Campbell,  Dr.  G. 

Campbell,  C.  F. 
Campbell,  Miss  J. 
Campbell,  R.  A. 
Campbell,  Miss  F.  E. 
Campbell,  Miss  G.  J. 
Campbell,  Miss  K. 
Campbell.  Miss  M.  J. 
Campbell,  N.  P. 
Campbell,  Mis^  Susan 
Campbell,  T Y. 
Campbell,  Miss 
Campbell,  W.  H. 
Canady,  I. 

Canara,  G.  S. 
Cannon,  E m.a. 
Canatick,  P. 

Centine,  I).  P, 
Centine,  J. 

Cape,  C.  P. 

Capper.  Sister  A, 
Care,  Miss  M.  J. 
Caren,  Captain 
Carey,  Miss  B.  B. 
Carey,  W. 

Carkaff,  A. 

Carleton,  M.  B.,  m.d. 
Carleton,  Miss  J.  R., 
Carlsson,  Miss  E. 
Carlyon,  H.  C. 


..  C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Ratn&pur,  575 
.,  Bahrein,  Persian  Gulf 
..  Bahrein,  Persian  Gulf 
..  Busrah,  Arabia 
..  Neemueh,  C.  I.,  558 
..  32  6,  Bradon  St.,  Calcutta 
..  Pofcburia,  via  GoWndpur  Dist.,  Man 
bhum,  588 

Jagdalpur,  Bastar  State,  C.  P.,  544 
. . Ou  furlough,  554 
..  Rutlam.  C I.,  £57 
..  Pasrur,  Punjab,  555 
..  Buldana,  Berar,  C.  P. 

, c.m,  Jammalamadugu,  Cuddapah  Dist. 

,.  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Kandv,  Ceylon 
..  Abmednagar,  Bombay 
..  Medical  Miss.,  Rovapuram,  Madras 
590,  614 

..  Ajmer,  Rajputana,  590 
..  Nasirabad.  Rajputana,  590 
..  Mardan,  N.  W.  P.,  566 
..  Mysore  City 

..  CoDjeeveram,  Chingleput  Dist. 

..  Neemueh.  C.  I.,  558 

..  Pathankot.  Lyallpur,  Punjab,  554 

..  Kandy,  Caylon,  573 

..  Ajmer,  590 

..  On  furlough,  581 

..  Bombay,  595 

. . Bangalore 

..  On  furlough,  543 

..  Y.  M.  C A.,  Bombay,  610 

. . 33,  Amherst  Street,  Calcutta,  568 

..  Sagjuria,  Bengal,  596 

..  Muscat,  Arabia 

..  Muscat,  Arabia 

..  On  furlough,  592 

..  Puttur. 

. . Kandy,  Ceylon,  576 
..  Simla,  Pun  jab,  608 
..  Karachi,  575 
..  Batisal,  East  Bengal,  564 
..  Raj  Nandgaon,  C.  P.,  560 
. . Sabathu,  Punjab,  551 
m.d.  Ambala  City,  Punjab,  550 
..  Betul,  C.  P.,  602 
..  Rohtak,  Punjab,  599 
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Carmichael,  A.  W. 
Carmichael,  Miss  I. 
Garner,  Mr.  E.  R. 
Carpenter,  J.  W. 
Carpenter,  J.  N. 

Carpenter,  Miss  E. 
Carpenter,  Miss  M.  F. 

Carr,  Major 
Carr,  E.  S. 

Carr,  Miss  R.  C. 

Carratt,  Wm. 

Carstairs,  Geo. 

Carter,  E.  C. 

Carter,  Adjutant 
Carter,  Staff  Capt. 

Carter,  Miss  R. 

Carier,  Miss  B.  B. 

Carter,  R.  H. 

Carter,  Mr. 

Carter,  Gillmore  T. 
Cartledge,  Miss 
Carvell,  J.  M. 

Casberg  S.  D. 

Case,  Col. 

Case,  J.  E. 

Case,  Miss  E. 

Cash,  P.  T.,  b.sc. 

Cassie,  Miss  A, 

Cassweil,  Miss 
Catt.  Miss 
Cave,  Miss 
Cave,  S.,  b.a.,b.d. 
Chadwick,  Miss 
Challis,  J.  M. 

Chalmers,  Dr.  T. 

Chalmers,  Miss  J.  W. 
Chamberlain,  A.  B. 
Chamberlain, Deaconess  F. 
Chamberlain,  L.  B. 
Chambers,  H.  C.,  b.a. 
Chambers,  Capt. 

Chameli,  M.  T. 

Chance,  J. 

Chancy,  Chas.  E. 

Chand,  P. 

Ghandi,  T.  P. 

Chandler,  Miss 


Dohnavur,  573 

Bodwad  (P  0.  Nargaon)  Khandesh.U.P 
Bodwad,  555 

Divinity  School,  Allahabad,  U.  P. 

On  furlough,  572 
On  furlough,  559 

13,  Wellington  Square,  Calcutta,  550 

Simla,  Punjab,  608 

Palamcottah,  Tinnevelly,  568 

M.  E.  C.,  Asansol,  Bengal,  519 

Lucknow,  561 

Alwar,  Rajputana,  588 

Y.  M.  C.  A , Simla,  611 

Bareilly,  U.  P.,  609 

Ahmedabad,  Bombay,  608 

Lusadia,  Ahmedabad.  Bombay 

On  furlough,  572 

Moga,  Ferozepore,  Punjab,  550 

Chamba,  Punjab,  577 

Chamba,  Punjab 

Shimoga,  Mysore,  592 

Golaghat,  Assam,  683 

Yeotmal,  Berar,  C.  P.,  559  and  562 

Nagercoil,  Travaueore,  609 

On  furlough 

Akola,  Berar,  C.  P.,  554 

Colombo,  Kollupittiva,  594 

Chingleput  589 

Boarding  Home,  Brooking  St.,  Rangoon 
5,  Kuttra  Road,  Allahabad,  U.  P.,  595 
Gampola,  Gejlon,  576 
Nagerooil,  Travancore,  581 
Kalmunai,  Ceylon 
On  furlough,  572 

Jcdhpur,  Merwara,  Rajputana,  5S8 
Seoni,  Chhapara,  0.  P. 

Ulubaria,  Bengal 
S.  P.  G.,  Ahmednagar,  Bombay 
On  furlough,  553 
On  furlough,  554 
Salvation  Army,  Madras,  609 
Zenana  Training  Home,  Poona 
Hubli,  Dharwar,  Bombay 
Mau'oin,  Burma,  534 
Monghyr,  Bongal 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Kottayam,  Travancore 
Calcutta,  568 
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Chandler,  J.  S.,  m a. 
Chandler,  Miss  G.  E. 
Chandler,  Mbs  Helen,  b.a 
Chaplin,  Miss  E. 
rhapman,  C H. 
Chapman,  Miss  M.  F. 
Chapman,  Miss  L.  A. 
Charles,  A. 

Charles,  Earnest 
Chatterjee,  K.  C.,  d.d. 
Cheshire,  Miss. 

Chester,  Mrs. 

Chetfcle,  Miss  M.  B. 
Chilson,  Miss  E.  M. 
Chilton,  Miss  Y. 

Chirg,  Miss 
Chislett,  Miss  E.  D. 
Choate,  Miss  M 
Chnlmondeley,  Miss  F.  B 
Chowdry,  I. 

Christie,  Miss 
Christie,  Mrs. 

Christlieb,  Miss 
Christopher,  Miss 
Chubb, H. 

Churchill,  D.  C. 

Churchill,  Miss  B.  M. 
Churchill,  Miss  G. 

Chute,  J.  E. 

Chute,  E. 

C'agton,  Miss  A.  E. 
Clancy,  Miss 
Clancy,  Miss  A.,  b.a. 
Clancy,  D.  0. 

Clancy,  R. 

Clare,  Sister 
Clarency,  L V. 

Clark,  Alden  H.,  m.a. 
Clark,  G.  E. 

Clark,  C.  B. 

Clark,  C.  S. 

Clark,  Geo. 

Clark,  E.  W.,  d.d. 

Clark,  G.  E. 

Clark,  Hamlet  E.,  b, a.  .. 
Clark,  Miss 


A.  M.  Mission,  Madura,  538 
A.  M.  Mission,  Madura,  5?9 
A.  M.  Mission,  Madura,  538 
‘ Hebron  Coonoor  Nilgiris 
Mouywa,  Burma,  593 
Gampola,  Ceylon,  576 
Kandy,  Ceylon,  576 
Deori,  572 

Duni,  via  Chikalda,  Berar,  C.  P.  580 

Hoshyarpur,  Punjab,  550 

On  furlough  596 

Mukti  Mission,  Kedgaon,  Poona 

Ernakulam,  Cocbin,  574 

Baroda  Camp,  547 

Lucknow,  561 

Z.  B.  M.  S.,  Bombay 

Trivandrum,  Travancore,  574 

Kollupittiyo,  Colombo,  594 

Amritsar,  Punjab 

Calcutta,  585 

Kalna,  Burdwan  Dist.,  589 
Karim  Nagar,  Hyderabad,  Deocan 

L.  M.  A.,  Anantapur,  580 
Tiruvallur,  Chingleput  Dist.,  591 
Bangalore 

A.  B.  F.  M.,  Ahmednagar,  Bombay,  589 

Bobbili,  Vizagapatam,  540 

Bobbili,  Viz^gapatam,  540 

On  furlough,  541 

Palmur,  Deccan,  537 

Calodagh,  Ceylon,  579 

M.  E.  M.,  Phalera,  Jaipur 
Muttra,  U.  P.,  549 
Muttra,  U.  P. 

Muttra,  545  and  549 
Barisal,  Bengal 
Jaffna,  Ceylon 

A B.  F.  M , Ahmednagar,  Bombay,  539 
Hoshangabad,  C.  P.,  579 
C.  M.  S.  Bollobhpur,  P.  0.,  Kiderganj 
Bengal  Presy. 

C.  W.  S.,  Amritsar,  Punjab,  569 
On  furlough 

Impur,  Naga  Hills,  Assam 
Hoshangabad,  C.  P. 

On  furlough,  571 
On  furlough,  578 
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Clark,  Miss  A.  M. 
Clark,  Miss  A.  N. 
Clark,  Miss  B.  W. 
Clark,  Miss  C.  R. 
Clark,  Miss  Edith 
Clark,  Miss  C. 

Clark,  Miss  Z.,  m.d. 
Clark,  Miss  M.  L. 
Clark,  MissL.  M.,  m.d. 
Clark,  Mrs. 

Clark,  Miss  P. 

Clark,  J.  E. 

Clark.  P.  J.,  b.a. 
Clark,  S. 

Clark,  W.  J. 

Clarke,  Miss  A.  M. 
Clarke,  Captain 
Clarke,  Ensign 
Clarke,  Miss  E.  G. 
Clarke,  Miss  M.  L. 
Clarke,  Miss  S.  M. 
Clarke,  Miss  Flora 
Clarke,  C.  B. 


..  Kollegal,  Coimbatore  Dist. 

..  C.  S.  M.,  Calcutta,  577 
..  A.  M.  B.  M.  U.,  Bhamo,  531 
..  Ferozepur,  Punjab,  550 
..  C.  S.  M.,  Gujarat 
..  Rangoon,  586 

..  Sornpeta,  Ganjaun  Dist.,  540,  616 
..  Damoh,  C.  P. 

..  Cliicacole,  Ganjam  Dist. 

..  Hosbangabad,  C.  P. 

..  On  furlough,  540 

..  Industrial  Home,  Dodballapur,  Mysore 
..  Faridpur,  E.  Bengal,  563 
..  Dera  Ismail  Ivhan.N  -W.  F.  Prov,,  612 
..  Lahore 

..  Kollegal,  Coimbatore  Dt.,  597 

..  Salvation  Army,  Kandy,  Ceylon,  609 

..  Salvation  Army,  Ahmedabad,  609 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Amritsar,  Punjab,  575 

. . Damob,  C.  P.,  556 

..  C.  M.  S..  Bharatpur,  Rajputana,  572 

. . On  furlough,  540 

..  Bollobhpur,  P.  O.,  Kedergunj,  Nadia, 
568 


Clarke,  A.  C , m.a. 
Clarke,  M.  C. 

Clarke,  U.  L. 

Clarke,  Miss  E. 

Clarke,  W.  E.  L. 
Clavering,  H.  P.  Napier, 
Claydon,  Major 
Clayton,  A.  C. 

Ciayton,  A.  E. 
Clearihue,  Miss  F.  E. 
Clegg,  Miss 

Cleland,  Miss  A.  L.,  b.a. 
Clemonger,  Mrs. 
Clerihew,  Miss  A. 
Clifford.  W.  J. 

Clift,  Miss 

Clinton,  Miss  L.  E.,  b.a. 
Coan,  Miss  R.  E. 

Coates,  A.  B. 

Cobb,  W.  F. 

Cobb,  Captain 
Cochrane,  H.  P. 
Cochrane,  W.  W. 


,.  C.  M.  S.,  Batala,  Gurdaspur  Dist.,  569 
..  On  furlough,  559 
..  On  furlough,  562 
..  C.  S.  M.,  Gujarat 
..  M.  E.  M.,  Karachi 
m.a.  C.  M.  S.,  Colombo 
. . Sal.  Army,  Ahmedabad,  Bombay,  608 
..  Wes.  Miss.,  Cleveland  Town,  Baugalore 
..  Clodagh  Mount,  Matale,  Ceylon 
..  Mhow,  C.  India,  558 
..  Kalmunai,  Ceylon,  594 
..  Sargodah,  Punjab,  554 
..  Mukti  Mission,  Kedgaon,  Poona  Dist. 
..  U.  F.  C.  M.,  Poona,  589 
..  20,  Canal  Street,  Entally,  Calcutta 
..  Khammamett,  615 
Jabalpur,  C.  P.,  547 
..  Byculla,  Bombay,  540 
..  Bangalore,  546 
. . On  furlough 
..  Nagercoil,  Travancore  609 
..  Pyapoa,  Burma,  535 
..  Hsipaw,  N.  Shan  States,  534 
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Cock,  C.  R. 

. . Medical  Mission,  Lucknow,  618 

Cock,  D.  G.,  b.a. 

..  Presby.  Mission,  Neemucb,  C.  I.,  557 

Cockburn,  J. 

..  Presby.  Miss.  Kotab,  Rajputana,  588 

Cockburn,  Miss 

..  Duchess  of  Teck  Hospital,  Patna,  U.P.» 
595 

Cockburn,  Miss  H.  M. 

..  Patna 

Cockin,  Miss 

..  Roorkee,  U.  P-,  584 

Codding,  Mr.  R.  G. 

..  Penticostal  Mis.,  Khardi,  Thana,  559 

Cogswell,  J.,  m.a. 

..  Christian  College,  Allahabad 

Coldern,  Mrs.  E L. 

..  On  furlough 
..  On  furlough 

Coldren,  M.  J. 

Colboun,  Miss  E. 

..  Presbyterian  Mission,  Surat,  578 

Cole,  A.  C. 

..  Vellore,  N.  Arcot,  553 

Cole,  Canon  F.  T, 

..  Taljbari,  P.  0.,  Sakrigalli,  E.  I.  R,,569> 

Cole,  Miss 

..  C.  M.  S.  Azamgarh,  571 

Coleman,  Miss 

..  Delhi,  586 

Coleman,  Mrs.  G.  B. 

..  N.  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Girgaum,  Bombay 

Colledge,  H.  B. 

. . Lahore,  Punjab 

Collett,  C.  A. 

..  Ilatigarh,  Balasore,  538 

Collett,  Mrs.  Dora  J. 

..  Hatigarh . Balasore  538 

Collier,  A.  E. 

. . Monghyr,  Bengal,  565 

Collins,  W.  B. 

..  On  furlough,  572 

Collins,  Miss  E.  A. 

..  Cbittapetta,  Nidadavol,  KistnaDt.,  597 

Col  tart,  Miss  M. 

..  Indore,  C.  I.,  558 

Commings,  J.  E.,  d.  d. 

..  Henzada,  Burma,  534 

Compton,  Miss  M. 

..  Kaira,  U.  P.,  555 

Compton,  Miss 

..  Banda,  U.  P. , 584 

Condict,  E.  C. 

..  Tbayetmyo,  536 

Condon,  Miss 

..  Ludhiana,  Punjab 

Conely,  Carl  N. 

..  Nadiad,  Kaira,  U.  P.,  544 

Connelly,  C.  E. 

..  Sanjem,  Thana  Dt.,  B.  B.  &.  C.  I.  Rv.„ 
561 

Connor,  Miss  0.  B. 

. . Godra,  Bombay,  547 

Conway,  H.,  m.a. 

..  Oxford  Mission,  Calcutta,  563 

Cook,  W.  J.,  B.A. 

..  Neemucb,  C.  I.,  557 

Cook,  A.  E. 

. . M.  E.  M.,  Raichur,  546 

Cook,  C.  R.,  m.d. 

..  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  553 

Cook,  Miss  L. 

..  B.  Z.  M.  S.,  Suri,  Birbhum,  Bengal 
Presidency 

Cook,  R.  R. 

..  Kemm&ndine,  Burma 

Cook,  W.  R. 

..  W.  M.  S.,  Jafina,  Ceylon,  594 

Cooke,  Deaconess  Mary 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Rohtak,  Punjab,  586 

Cooke,  J.  R.,  m.a. 

. . Oxford  Mission,  Calcutta,  583 

Cooke,  Miss  A.  B. 

..  W.  M.  S.,  Bangalore,  Mysore,  591 

Cooke,  L.  B. 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Lahore,  570 

Cooke,  Miss  E. 

..  B.  Z.  M.  S.,  Dacca,  Bengal 

Cooke,  Miss 

. . Badula,  Ceylon 
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Cooke,  Miss  E.  C.  H. 

Cooke,  Miss 
Cooke,  Miss  F. 

Cooke,  Miss  E.  C.  M. 
Cookson,  Miss  G.  H. 
Cookson,  Miss  J.  M. 
Cooling,  J. 

Coombs,  Miss 
Coombs,  Miss  L.  C. 

Coope,  Miss 
Cooper,  R.  H. 

Cooper,  J.  E. 

Cooper,  W.  E. 

Coore,  A.,  m.  a. 

Cope,  J.  H. 

Corbttt,  Miss  K.  M. 
Cordes,  Ensign 
Core,  L.  A.,  m.a. 

Corey,  H.  Y. 

Corley,  F.  E.,  m.  a.  .. 
Cqrnaby,  Miss  C. 
Cornelius,  E. 

Cornelius,  J. 

Corner,  M. 

Corning,  Miss  E. 

Corpron,  A.,  m.  d. 

Cossert,  N.  W.  P. 
Costellow,  Miss  E. 

Costley,  Major 
Cote,  Miss  M.  M, 

Cot  tee,  Miss 
Couch,  Miss 
Coultas,  G. 

Courtauld,  Miss  E.,  m.d... 
Courtney,  Rev.  A.  D.,  m.a. 
Courtney,  Miss  M. 

Cousin,  Miss 
Cousins,  Miss 
Coutts,  J.  D. 

Coutts,  Miss 
Coverdale,  Miss  A.  L. 
Gowden,  Miss  H.  M.,  b.a. 
Cowie,  Mrs.  E.  W.,  i\i.u... 
Cowles,  Miss  A.  L. 

Cowles,  Miss 
Cowley,  Miss 


C.  M.  S.,  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  N.  W,  F. 
Prov.,  569 

Medical  Mission,  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  612 

Badulla,  Ceylon,  594 

Multan 

Kollegal,  Coimbatore  Dist.,  597 
Kollegal,  Coimbatore  Dist. 

Royapettah,  Madras  S.  W.,  591 
B.  Z.  M.  S.,  Palwal,  Punjab,  566 
On  furlough,  538 

W.  M.  S.,  Secunderabad,  Deccan,  593 

Rauaghat,  E.  B.  S.  Ry.,  569 

Karim  Nagar,  Nizam’s  Dominions,  593 

Kharar,  Punjab,  564 

Cambridge  Brotherhood,  Delhi,  599 

A.  B.  M.,  Haka,  Burma,  53d 
Gurdaspur,  Punjab,  553 

Salvation  Army  Rescue  Home,  Madras 
Bijnor,  545 

Baptise  Mission,  Vizianagram,  540 
Christian  Coll.,  Esplanade,  Madras,  591 
Barrackpur,  Bengal,  590. 

Jamtara,  E.  I.  R.,  596 

Christian  Brethren,  Allahabad,  U.  P. 

Lucknow,  561 

Akidu,  Kistna  Dist.,  541 

Nadiad,  Kaira,  U.  P.,  544 

S.  P.  G , Dibrugarh,  Assam,  585 

U.  M.  S.  A.,  Calcutta 

Ahmedabad,  Bombay,  608 

Medical  Mission,  Rangoon 

W.  M.  S.,  Trichiuopolv,  593 

Mukti  Mission,  Kedgaon,  Poona 

Pauadure,  Ceylon,  567 

Tiruvallur,  Chiugleput  Dist.,  591 

Moulmein,  Burma,  586 

Boys’  Chris.  Home  Mis.,  Bahraich,  U.P. 

Comilla,  563 

Almora,  618 

W.  M.  S , PcoDa 

B.  Z.  M.  S , Palwal,  Punjab,  566 

C.  M.  S.,  Srinagar,  Kashmir,  570 
Kbangah  Dogran,  Punjab,  553 
Rawalpindi,  612 

Baramati,  Pcona,  5C3 
Brahmanbaria,  619 

12  & 13  Seals,  New  Lane,  Howrah,  574 
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Cox,  Miss  A. 
Cox,  E.  H.,  B.A 
Cox,  H.  H. 

Cox,  Captain 
Cox,  Miss 
Cox,  Miss  B. 


Cox,  Miss  L.  M. 

Cox,  Miss  R.  A. 

Cox,  Miss  W. 

Cox,  R,  J.  H.,  m.b  , B.S. 
Cox,  S.  J.,  M.A. 

Goxe,  Miss 
Coyle,  Miss 
Crackwell,  Miss 
Craft,  Julia  G. 

Craig,  J. 

Craig,  J.  M. 

Craig,  Miss 

Craine,  Miss 
Craaswick,  G.  H. 
Crawford,  A. 

Crawford,  J.  S. 
Crawford,  Mrs.,  D.c.s. 
Creek,  Miss 
Creighton,  Sister 
Creighton,  Sister 
Creighton,  Miss 
Cresswell,  E.  Violet 
Croft,  Miss  Julia 
Crone,  A.,  m.a. 

Cronier,  Miss  L 
Cronkhite,  L.  W.,  d.d. 
Crooks,  Frances  E. 
Cross,  B.  P. 

Cross,  Mrs.  E.  B. 

Cross,  P.  L. 

Crossley,  Miss 
Crossley,  Miss  A. 
Crossley,  Miss  M. 
Crosthwaite,  A.,  b.a. 
Crosthwaite,  Miss 
Crosthwaite,  Miss 
Crouch,  Miss 


..  A P.  B.  M.,  Balasore,  538 
..  S.  P.  G , Rangoon,  Burma 
..  Bodwad,  (P,  0.  Naogaon)  Khandesh 
555 

..  Salvation  Army,  Calcutta,  609 
. . C.  M.  S.,  Agra 

. . Friends’  Mission,  Nowgoug,  Bundle- 
khand,  C.  I.,  558 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Trevandrum,  574 
..  Wan,  Berar,  559  and  562 
..  C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Tarn  Taran 
..  C.  M.  £.,  Peshawar,  570,  612 
..  On  furlough,  581 
Kaira,  Guzarat,  555 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Brooklands,  Connoor,  Nilgiris 
..  Calcutta,  565 
..  A.  B.  M.,  Rangoon 
..  Cocanaaa,  Godavari  Dist.,  541 
..  Madras,  576 

Jiban  Pal’s  Garden  House,  Hughly, 
E.  I.  R , 589 

..  Nizamabad,  Deccan,  593 
..  Bezwada,  567 

..  Tibetan  Mission,  Darjeeling,  Bengal 
Presidency 
..  Madras,  588 
. . Kalimpong,  Bengal,  577 
..  M.  E.Ob.,  Darjeelinf  , Bengal  Presy. 

..  Z.  B.  M.,  Benares 

..  Patna,  619 

..  On  furlough,  596 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Clarkabad,  575 

..  On  furlough.  536 

. . Cambridge  Brotherhood,  599 

..  A.  M.  Mission,  Madura,  539 

..  A.  B.  M.,  Bassein,  Burma,  534 

..  A.  B.  M.,  Bassein,  Burma,  534 

..  Tavoy,  Burma,  535 

A.  B.  M.,  Toungoo,  Burma,  535 
..  Berhampur.  Gan  jam  Dist,,  564 
..  Patpara,  572 
..  On  furlougb,  580 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Bharatpur,  C.  P. 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Moradabad,  584 
..  Cawnpore,  584 
..  Bombay,  583 
..  L'.  M.  S.,  Salem,  581 
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Crouse,  M. 

Crouse,  Miss  M. D. 
Grove,  Miss 

Crowe,  Miss 

Crowe,  A.  S. 

Crowe,  0. 

Crowell,  Miss  B.  F. 
Crozier,  G.  G.,  m.d. 

..  Orphanage,  Godhra,  Bombay  Presy. 

..  On  furlough,  547 

. . On  furlough,  580 

..  On  furlough,  580 

..  Bhais-debi,  Betul,  C.  P.,  580 

..  Gujranwala,  Punjab,  553 

. . On  furlough,  549 

. . Tura,  Assam,  533,  620 

Crozier,  Miss  J. A.,  b.a.,m.d.  On  furlough,  556 
Crozier,  Miss  Jeuuie,  b.a.  On  furlough 


Cruaen,  D.  A.  C. 

Crumb,  A.  V.  B. 

Crump,  E.  W.  E. 
CrutcUfield,  W.  W. 
Cucariello,  L, 

Cullen,  J.  A. 

Culley,  S. 

Cullimore,  -J.  M. 
Culshaw,  J. 

Culver,  J.  N 

..  I.  C.  E.  Union,  Calcutta 
..  A.  B.  M.,  Toungoo,  Burma,  535 
..  Canning  Road,  Allahabad,  U.  P.,  571 
..  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Colombo,  610 
..  The  Burning  Bush  Mission,  Allaha 
bad,  U.  P. 

..  Nathnagar,  Bhagalpur  P 0.,  Bengal 
Presidency,  568. 

..  Industrial  School,  C.  M.  S.,  Lahore 
. Chitarpur,  0.  P.,  598 
..  Darjeeling,  Bengal,  546 
..  Dhelka,  Gujarat. 

Culwiok,  Arthur  J.,  m.a.  ..  C.  M.  S.,  Lucknow,  U.  P. 


Gumming,  -John  E. 
Camming,  Sirs. 
Cummings,  T.  F. 
Cummings,  Miss 
Cunningham,  D 0. 
Cunningham,  Miss 
Cunningham.  Mrs.  J. 

..  A.  B.  M.,  Henzada,  Burma 

..  Hubli,  Dharwar,  Bombay  Presidency 

..  On  furlough 

..  Jabalpur,  C.  P.,  576 

..  On  furlough,  557 

..  Basti,  U.  P-,  596 

. . Hadra,  C.  P. 

Curr,Mis3l.H.,L.K.c.p.&s.  Inuville,  Ceylon,  539 


Currie,  L.  S. 

Currie,  Miss 

Crutis,  P.  E. 

Curtis,  A.  H. 

Curtis,  J.  A. 

Curtis,  Percy  E. 

..  U.  F.  C.  S.  Mission,  Poona 

..  Mission  Hospital,  Poona 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Sikandar,  Agra,  U.  P.,  572 

..  Podili,  Nellore  Dist.,  537 

..  Donakonda,  Nellore  Dist.,  536 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Sikanara,  Agra,  U.P. 

Outhberi,  J.  R.,  m.a.  ..  Wilson  High  School,  Bombay,  587 


Cutler,  L. 

Cutler,  L.  J. 

Cutler,  J.  N. 

Cutting,  W. 

Daeuble,  Miss 

Dagmar,  Bister 
Dahlgren,  Anton 

..  Murtizapur,  Berar,  C.P.,  555 
..  Murtizapur,  Akola,  C.  P. 

. . Dholka,  555 

..  London  Mission,  Benares,  581 

D 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Bhagalpur,  Bengal 
..  Or.ford  Mission,  Calcutta,  5S3 
..  Nawapur,  Khmdesh,  560 
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Dale,  Miss 
Dalgetty,  W. 

Damlow,  W. 

Damon,  H.  M. 

Daniel,  E. 

Daniel,  G. 

Daniels,  Miss 
Danielsson,  A.  G. 
Danielson,  Miss  E.  H. 
DanielssoD,  Miss 
Dann,  G.  J. 

Darling 

Darmstadt,  Miss  Iv. 
Darrow,  A.  C. 

Das,  Dr.  E.  M. 

Datta,  S.  K. 

Daub,  Dr.  R. 
Davenport,  C.  L.,  m.d. 
Davey,  Miss  R.  M.,  m.a, 
Davidson,  B. 

Davidson,  Dr.  J. 
Davidson,  D.  G.,  b.a. 
Davidson,  Miss  C. 
Davidson,  Miss  K. 
Davidson,  Miss 
Davidson,  D.  G.,  b.a. 
Davies,  A.  W. 

Davies,  Ensign  M. 
Davies,  W. 

Davies,  Miss 
Davies,  Miss  B. 

Davies,  Miss  H.,  m.d. 
Davis,  E.  C.,  m.a. 

Davis,  G.  B. 

Davis,  Miss  A.  B. 

Davis,  B.  E. 

Davis,  Miss  H. 

Davis,  W.  S. 

Davis,  Miss  J. 

Davis,  Mrs.  B. 

Davis,  Mrs.  I.  M. 

Davis,  R. 

Davis,  Miss  G.  C.,  b.a. 
Davis,  Dr.  L.  A. 

Davy,  E.  P. 


. . Bangalore,  549 
..  Sialkot,  Punjab,  577 
. . G.  E.  L.  M.,  Gerhardpur,  P.  0.,  Kinkel, 
Ranchi 

..  Wan,  Berar,  C.  P.,559  and  562 
. . Mannargudi,  Tanjore  Dist. 

Leip.  E.  L.  M.,  Pudukottah 
..  Ootacamund,  574 
. . Chhindwara,  C.  P.,  602 
. . Bombay,  589 

..  U.  F.  C.  S.  M.,  Nagpur,  0.  P. 

. . B.  M.  S.,  Bankipore,  Bengal,  564 
. . Mount  Zion,  T.  Siivilliputtur,  Tinne- 
velly  Dist.,  597 
..  Nellore,  537 

..  A.  B.  M.  U.,  Moulmein,  534 

..  Medical  Mission,  Ludhiana,  613 

. . Medical  Mission,  Lahore 

..  Calicut,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 

..  Mandalay,  Burma,  534 

..  Beach  House,  Royapuram,  Madras,  590 

..  C.  I.  G.  M.,  Bangalore,  567 

..  Neyoor,  Travancore,  581 

..  Presbyteiian  Mission,  Dhar,  C.  I. 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Karachi,  575 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Karachi 

. . Nagercoil,  Travancore,  581 

..  Presbyterian  Mission,  Dhar,  C.  P-,  557 

. . St.  John’s  College,  Agra,  571 

..  Salvation  Army,  Eapatla,  609 

..  Puri,  Orissa,  565 

..  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Naini  Tal 

..  On  furlough,  572 

..  Presby.  Mission,  Hubiganj,  Sylhet,  559 

..  Maudba,  U.  P.,  556 

..  On  furlough,  571 

..  C.  M.  S.,Fizabad,  U.  P.,  571 

..  On  furlough,  535 

..  Hubiganj,  Sylhet,  590 

..  Allur,  Nellore,  536 

. . 1,  Lancaster  Road,  Rangoon,  547 

..  Penticostal  Miss.,  Khardi,  Bombay,  559 

..  Chris.  Worn.  Bd.  of  Miss.,Maudha,  U.P. 

..  On  furlough,  5S0 

..  Lucknow.  548 

..  Medical  Mission,  Ludhiana,  613 
..  Evan.  Mission,  Simla,  Punjab 
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Dawe,  Miss 
Dawson,  0.  C. 

Dawson,  Miss 
Dawson,  A.  J. 
Dawson,  Miss 
Dawson,  K A. 
Dawson,  Miss 
Dawson,  M.  E. 
Dawson,  C. 

Day,  A.  E. 

Day,  Miss  M.  M. 
Day,  C.  G. 

Dean,  A.  T, 

Dease,  Mrs.  J.  M. 
Dease,  S.  S. 

DeBras,  Miss  L. 
Debretton,  Miss 
DeCarteret,  J.  H. 
DeCarteret,  Mrs.  L. 
Degenring,  Miss  A., 
Deimler,  Miss 
DeJordan 

Delaney,  Miss  A.  H. 
Delo,  S. 

Denning,  J.  0. 
Dennis,  H.  A. 
Dennis-Kelly,  Mrs. 
Denny,  Mrs,  L. 


M.D 


On  furlough,  575 

Padampur,  Sambalpore,  Bengal  Pre- 
sidency, 565 

Berhampur,  GaDjam  District,  565 
C E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Peshawar,  Punjab 
On  furlough,  576 
S.  P.  G.,  Cavvnpore,  584 
Cawupore,  C.  P.,  584 

A.  F.  B.  M.  S.,  Balasore,  Bengal 
Karur,  Irichinopoly  District,  593 
On  furlough,  570 

On  furlough 

On  furlough,  585 

Banka,  Bhagalpur  District,  596 

Medical  Mission,  Naini  Tal,  618 

On  furlough,  545 

Narasapur,  Kistua  District,  597 

B.  Z.  M.  S.,  Gaya,  Bengal 
Daddi,  Belgaum,  596 
Biahmanbaria,  E.  Bengal 
A.  B.  M.  U.,  Nellore,  537 
Z.  B.  M M.,  Bombay 
Madras,  549 

C.  & M.  Alliance,  Akola,  Berar,  555 
Mission  Printing  Pre.-s,  Lahore,  Punjab 
M.  E.  Ch.,  Muzaffarpur,  545 

Y.  M.  0.  A.,  Bombay 

C.  M.  S.,  Montanhar,  Ootacamund 

Boys’  Christ.  Home  Mission,  Nanpara, 


Denyer,  Miss 
Dermott,  Dr. 
DeRozario,  Miss 
DeSelmccurt,  Miss  A. 
DeSonza,  C.  W.  R. 
DeSouza,  Miss 
DeSouza,  Mrs.  R. 
Dessa,  Miss  A.  E. 
Devore,  Mrs. 
Dewintou,  F.  H.,  m.a. 
Dhal,  Captain 
Dibben,  A.  E.,  b.a. 
Dibben,  Chas. 

Dickey,  Miss  B.  E. 
Dickson,  Miss  G. 
Dickson,  J.  H. 
Dickson,  L.  G. 


U.  P , 596 

C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Kandy,  Ceylon 
Chandraghona,  East  Bengal 
B.  Z.  M.  S , Palwal,  Punjab 
On  furlough,  595 
Hyderabad,  Deccan,  546 

B.  Z.  M.  S.,  Tikari,  Bengal.  566 
M.  E.  M. , Secunderabad.  549 
Ongole,  Guntur  Dist.,  537 

Christ,  and  Mission  Alliance,  Bombay 
Archdeacon,  Colombo 
Simla,  Punjab,  608 

C.  M.  S.,  Colombo,  573 
On  furlough,  596 

On  furlough 

Malagur,  Anantapur  Dist.,  567 
Tellippalai,  539 
Gurdaspur,  Punjab,  553 
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Didsbury,  F.  N. 

Diesan,  Miss  J. 

Digby,  Miss 
Digby,.  Miss 

Digby  Roberts,  Dr.  C.  L... 
Diller,  W. 

Dimishky,  Paul  J.  E.,  b.a. 
Dines,  Miss 
Dinham,  0. 

Dixey,  A.  D. 

Dixon,  Miss  K. 

Dixon,  Miss,  b.a. 

Dobson,  T. 

Dobson,  Miss 
Docry,  Miss  A. 

Dodd,  W.  S. 

Dodds,  Sister  .. 

Dodge,  Miss,  m.b.,  ch.b  ... 
Dodson,  Miss  E.  I.  .. 

Dodson,  Dr.  E.  J.  .. 

Doe,  Miss  Florance 
Doll,  Miss 
Donaldson,  Miss  E. 
Donnell,  Miss  H.  0. 
Donnelly,  Miss 
Donohugh,  T.  S. 

Doss,  J.  G. 

Douglas,  Dr. 

Douglas,  John,  m.a. 
Douglas,  M.  S.,  m.a. 
Douglas,  Miss  E. 

Douglas,  Miss  A.  E. 

Douglas,  R.  B.,  b.d. 
Douglas,  Miss  E. 
Douglass,  P.  W. 

Dounton,  Miss  L.  M.,  m.d. 
Dowd,  W.  F. 

Downes,  R.  D.,  m.a. 
Dowoie,  D.,  d.d. 

Downing.  W.  W. 

Downs,  Miss  C.  C. 

Drake,  J.,  b.a. 

Drake,  Miss,  m.b. 

Drake,  Miss  D.  P.,  b.a.  .. 
Drake,  J. 


HatcbaDra,  P.  0.,  Bengaljhi,  Nadia, 
£68 

Maharo,  Sant&l  Parganas,  Bihar,  606 
C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Ellore,  574 
C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,Bezwada,  573 
C.  S.  M.,  Darjeeling,  576 

A.  E.  L.  M.,  Rajangpur,  B.  N.  Ry.,  603 
S.  P.  G.  Mission,  Bombay 
Dummagudem,  Upper  Godavery,  574 
C.  and  M.  Alliance,  Buldana,  Beiar,  555 
Sibi,  Baluchistan,  570 

F.  F.  M.  A.,  Hoehangabad,  C.  P.,  579 

Kandy,  Ceylon.  594 

S.  M.  I.  Press,  Poona,  587 

Universy.  Settlement,  Bombay,  582 

Tangail,  E.  Bengal,  563 

Dharapuram,  Coimbatore  Dist.,  593 

Medical  Miss.,  Patna,  619 

Doveton  Lodge,  Vepery,  Madias,  591 

Multan,  Punjab.  570 

0.  M.  S.,  Dera  Ghazi  KhaD,  Bengal 

Nowgong,  Assam,  533 

Basti,  U.  P.,  596 

Debra  Dun,  U.  P.,  550 

Sabarmati,  Gujarat,  555 

B.  Z.  M.  S.,  Calcutta,  566 
On  furlough,  546 
Avissawelle,  Ceylon,  572 

Z.  B.  M.  M.,  Allahabad,  U.  P. 

U.  F.  C.  S.,  Nagpur,  C.  P.,  587 
S.  P.  G.,  Cawnpore,  584 
LadyKinnard  Hospital,  Lucknow,  U.P 
U.  F.  C.  S.  M.,  Jalna,  Hyderabad, 
Deccan  589 

U.  F.  C.  M.,  Alibag,  587 
Z.  B.  M.  M..  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  595 
Oxford  Mission  to  Calcutta,  583 
Nellore,  537 
On  Furlough 

S.  P.  G.  College,  Trichinopoly,  595 
A.  B.  M.,  Nellore,  537 
Banka  Dt.,  Bhagulpur,  596 
Hoshyarpur,  Punjab,  550 
Serampore,  Bengal 
Nizamabad,  Deccan,  593 
Rath,  U.  P. 

Barout  Dist.,  565 
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Draper,  Miss  E. 

Draper,  Captain 
Drevves,  Miss  M. 

Dring,  W. 

Druitt,  Miss 
Drummond,  C.  C.,  m.d. 
Drummond,  Miss  M. 
Drury,  MissH.  W.,  b.a. 
Drury,  Miss 
Drury , Robert 
Drury,  John 
Drynan,  Mrs. 

Duce,  Lieut. -Col. 
Duckering,  Miss 
Duckworth,  A. 

Ducret,  Miss  M. 
Dudley,  H.  E. 

Duggan,  Miss 
Dunbar,  Mrs.  H. 
Duncan,  G. 

Duncan,  H.  C.,  m.a. 
Duncan,  J.  M.  B.,  m.a. 
Duncan,  Miss 
Duncan,  Miss  C.  M. 
Duncan,  Miss  -J. 
Dungworth,  A. 
Dunkelberger,  R.  M. 
Dunn,  Adjt. 

Dunn,  Miss 
Dunn,  Miss  L.,  m.b. 

Dunn,  Miss  M.  M. 
Dunphy,  Miss 
Dunphy,  Miss  F. 

Durr,  Ch. 

Durrant,  H.  B. 
Duschecb,  W. 

Dussman,  J. 

Dutton,  Mrs.,  m.  d. 
Duthie,  Mrs. 

Duthie,  Miss  B.  J. 
Dyche,  H. 

Dye,  G.  R.,  ph.  d. 

Dyer,  J.  A.,  l.  k.  c.  p. 

Dyson,  Miss 


Nellore,  537 

Sal.  Army,  Nagercoil,  Travaucore,  603 

Gudur,  Nellore  Dist.,  605 

Tura,  Assam,  533 

S.  P.  G.,  Shwe'oo,  Burma,  586 

Hurda,  0.  P.,  556 

Presby.  Mission,  Ujjain,  C.  I.,  558 

Madanapalle,  Oudrtapah  Dist.,  553 

Training  School,  Allahabad,  U.  P.,  595 

S.  P.  G.,  Bangalore 

Bishop  Cotton’s  School,  Bangalore,  585 

Erinpura  Rd.,  Rajpulana 

Lahore,  Punjab,  608 

Batticalao,  N.  Ceylon 

Viramgam,  Gujarat,  555 

Dehra  Dun,  U.  P.,  550 

Meikt'.la,  534 

C,  S.  M.,  Poona,  577 

On  furlough 

Mannargudy,  Tanjore  Dt.,  593 
C.  S.  M.,  Darjeeling,  576 
2,  Cornwallis  Square,  Calcutta,  576 
Training  Home,  Indore 
Kalimpong  Darjeeling,  Bengal  Presy. 
Presby.  M ssion,  Indore,  C.  I.,  558 
C.  M.  S..  Narowal,  Sialkot  Dist.,  570 
Chirala,  South  India,  542 
Masulipatam,  609 
On  furlough,  578 

Presby.  Ob.  of  Ire.,  Broach,  Bombay 
Presidency 

Parur,  Shorauur,  Travanojre,  598 
Tarn  Taran 
On  furlough 

B.  G.  E.  M.,  Kasaragod,  S.  Canara,  600 
St.  John’s  College,  Agra,  U.  P.,  571 
G.  E.  L.  M..  Ivarimatti,  Bisra,  P.  O., 
Bengal,  603 

Vinukonda,  Guntur  Dist.,  533 
Basim,  Berar,  0.  P.,  547 
Nagercoil,  Travancore.  581 
Nagercoil,  Travancore,  5S1 
B.  M.  S.,  Bankipore,  Bengal,  564 
On  furlough,  536 

Po.chamba,  Giridih,  Hazaribagh  Dist., 
Bengal,  588 

B.  Z.  M.  S.,  Calcutta,  556 
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Eagle,  John 
Ealand,  A.  F. 

Eales,  H.  W. 

Earp,  Miss  A.  L. 

East,  E.  H.,  m.d. 
Eastman,  Miss  H.  N. 
Eastman,  Miss  L. 
Easton,  Miss  C. 
Easton,  S. 

Easton,  S.  A. 

Eaton,  Miss  W. 
Eberhard,  Miss 
Ebey,  A. 

Eby,  E.  H. 

Ecoles,  Miss 
Eckardt,  O.  0. 

Eckert  Rsv.  G. 

Eddy,  Miss 
Eddy,  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Edith,  Sister 
Edmeades,  R.  W. 
Edmonds,  F.  R.,  m.a. 
Edmonds,  H.  J.,  b.a. 
Edmonds,  W.  J. 
Edmunds,  C.  H. 
Edwards,  E.  S. 
Edwards,  Miss 
Edwards,  G. 

Edwards,  G.  G. 
Edwards,  J.  F. 
Edwards,  Miss  S. 
Edwards,  P.  H. 
Edwards,  W.  S. 
Edwin,  S.  J. 

Eekhout,  Miss 
Eger,  A.  W.,  m.d. 
Eger,  Miss  Lena 
Eger,  Miss  W.  A. 
Ehrensberger,  Miss  A. 
Eicher,  C. 

Eicher,  H.  A.  b.a. 
Eicher,  B. 

Eicher,  Miss  B. 
Eicher,  P. 


E 

..  Matara,  Ceylon.  594 
..  On  furlough,  569 
..  Furlough 
. . Kandy, 573 
. . On  furlough,  536 
..  A.  B.  M.,  Toungoo,  Burma,  535 
..  A.  B.  M.,  Rangoon,  535 
..  Bareilly,  U.  P.,  548 
..  46,  Dharamtala  St.,  Calcutta 
..  Naini  Tal,  U.  P.,  548 
..  Palkorda,  Vizagapatam  Dist.,  540 
..  Sanjan,Tbana  Dt.,  B.  B.&  C.I.  Ry. , 561 
..  Karadoho,  via  Dahamia,  Thana  Dist., 
558 

..  Lmalla,  via  Anklesvar,  558 
..  S.  P.  G. , Ahmednagar,  584 
..  Rajahmundry,  542 
. . Chainpur,  Ranchi.  Bengal,  603 
..  46,  Dharamtala  Street,  Calcutta 
. . On  furlough,  547 
..  Calcutta,  583 

Barisal,  East  Bengal,  564 
Rangoon,  596 

..  College  of  Clergy,  Vepery,  Madras,  585 

..  On  furlough,  581 

..  Cawnpore,  C.  P.,  584 

..  Tumkur,  Mysore,  592 

. . Karegaon,  Ahmednagar,  584 

..  C.  S.  M.,  Calcutta,  576 

..  Yeotmal.  Berar,  C.  P. 

..  Apollo  Bunder,  Bombay,  592 

..  Ellichpur,  Berar,  C.  P. , 580 

. . Presbyterian  Miss.  Allahabad,  U.P.,  551 

,.  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Rangoon 

..  Divinity  School,  Allahabad,  U.  P.,  571 

..  B.  Z.  M.  S.,  Backipur,  U.  P.,  565 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Multan,  Punjab 

..  On  furlough,  570 

„„  On  furlough,  570 

..  Calicut,  Malabar  Dt.,  601 

..  On  furlough,  555 

..  Plorda,  C.  P.,  556 

..  Khamgaon,  Berar,  C.  P. 

..  Chandur,  Berar,  C.  P.,  555 
..  Khamgaon,  Berar,  C.  P.,  555 
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Eiden'oenz,  H. 

Eidnaes,  P. 

Eisfelder,  E. 

Eisfelder,  P. 

Ekedahl,  Miss  Victoria. 
Ekey,  Miss  M.  E. 
Ekholm,  F.  G. 

Eklund,  0. 

Ekstrand,  Mrs. 
Ekstrand,  Mrs.  Ch. 
Eldredge,  M. 

Eldridge,  G. 

Eleauor,  Sister 
Elicker,  Miss  A.  R. 
Ellertsen,  Adjutant 
Ellingson,  Adjutant 
Elliot,  Miss  Cora 
Elliot,  Miss 
Elliott,  Miss  E. 

Elliott,  Mrs.  Ida  B. 
Eliiott,  Miss  0.  M. 
Ellis,  J,  J.,  B.D. 

Ellis,  Miss  P. 

Ellis,  Mrs. 

Ellis,  T. 

Ellison,  J. 

Ellv/eiD,  M. 

Elmore,  W.  T. 
Elnough,  Mrs.  L. 
Elsam,  C.  G. 

Elsy,  Miss  L.  A. 

Elwin,  A.  C.  J.,  b.a, 
Elwin,  Miss  0.  P. 
Elwin,  A.  C.  J. 

Elwin,  Miss  A. 

Elwing,  Miss  17. 
Elwood,  W.  P.,  m.a, 
Elwood,  J.  P. 
Emburry,  T.  P. 

Emily,  Sister 
Emmert.  J.  B. 

Emmet,  P.  B.,  m.a. 
Empson,  Miss 
Enders,  E.  A. 
Euglehardt,  Miss  Von 
English,  Miss 


Cannanore,  Malabar,  601 

Takarma,  Basia  P.  O.,  Bengal,  603 

Guledgudd,  Bijapur,  Bombay  Presy. 

Guledgudd,  Bijapur,  Bombay  Presy,  601 

Nandurbar,  Khandesh,  Bombay,  560 

Sitapur,  548 

Bordhai,  C.  P.,  602 

On  furlough,  560 

Training  Home,  Saugor,  C.  P. 

On  furlough,  602 

Allahabad,  551 

M E.  M.,  Baroda  Camp,  543 

Calcutta,  583 

Khandwa,  C.  P.,  547 

Sal.  Army,  Bareilly,  U.  P.,  609 

Sal.  Army,  Alimedabad,  Bombay,  608 

Rayagedda,  Vizag.  Dist.,  540 

S.  P.  G.  Mission,  Rangoon,  586 

Shurgal,  Satarcot,  599 

On  furlough,  536 

Vivien  Lodge,  Kilpauk,  Madras,  587 
Mylapore,  Madras,  591 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Calcutta 

B.  Z.  M.  S.,  Calcutta,  566 
Kemmendiue,  Burma 
Rangpur,  Bengal,  565 
Kumbakonam,  Tanjore  Dt.,  604 
Ramapatnam,  Nsllore,  536 
Vivien  Lodge,  Kilpauk,  Madras,  587 
Bina,  C.  P.,  556 

On  furlough 

Bannu,  N.-W.  P.  Prov.,  569 
Ootacamund,  Nilgiris,  574 

C.  E.  S.,  Bannu,  N.-W.  P.  Prov.  569 
C.E.  Z.  M.  S.,  North  Tinnevelly,  574 
G.  M.  S.,  Amritsar,  Punjab 

On  furlough,  539 
On  furlough,  572 
On  furlough,  593 
Oxford  Mission,  Calcutta,  583 
Bulsar,  Surat,  558 

S.P.G.,  Mutyalapad,  Kurnool  Dist..  585 
S.  P.  G.,  Cawnpore,  U.  P.,  584 
Fatehpur.  U.  P. 

C.  E.  Z.  M.  8.,  Cconoor,  Nilgiris,  573 
Miss.  Hosp.  Batala,'Gurdaspur,  Punjab, 


575 
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English,  MissF.  M. 
English,  Miss 
English,  Miss  Maud 
Ennis,  G.  R. 

Ennis,  Miss  E,  J.,  b a. 
Enoch,  G.  F. 

Enright,  Miss  G. 
Erickson,  A. 

Erickson,  Ensign 
Erickson,  Miss  L. 
Erickson,  Mr.  V. 
Ericson,  Miss 
Ericson,  Miss  J. 
Ericksen,  Captain 
Ernsberger,  D.  0. 
Ernst,  Dr.  A.  L. 

Ernst,  Miss  A. 

Ernst,  K. 

Ervine,  W.  C. 

Esbern,  Miss  S.  A. 
Ksch,  C.  D.,  m.d. 
Escott,  T. 

Eslick,  Miss 
Esther,  Miss  E. 
Ethelbert,  V. 

Etterick 
Evans,  B.  M. 

Evans,  B. 

Evans.  D.  E. 

Evans,  E.,  l.r.c.p. 
Evans,  Dr.  E.,  l.e.c.p. 
Evans,  J.  0. 

Evans,  Miss 
Evans,  Miss 
Evans,  Miss  A. 

Evans,  Miss  A.  L. 
Evans,  Miss  A.  E. 
Evans,  Miss  B.  M. 
Evans,  Miss  F. 

Evans,  Miss  J.  A. 
Evans,  Miss  K.  F. 
Evans,  Miss  L. 

Evans,  Miss  M. 

Evans,  Miss  J. 

Evans,  R. 

Evans,  D.,  b.a. 


..  M.  E.  M.,  Shajahanpur,  548 
..  On  furlough,  576 

..  C.E.Z.M.S.,  Batala,  Gurdaspur,  Punjab 
..  C.M.S.,  Masulipatam,  Kistna  Dist..  567 
..  Bilaspur,  C.  P.,556 
..  Adventist  Mission,  Bombay,  560 
..  Presby.  Miss. Sangli,BombayPresy.,  552 
..  Mundu.lwar,  Taloda,  Khandesh,  560 
..  Salvation  Army,  Calcutta 
..  NagercoiJ,  Travancore 
. . Akola,  Berar,  554 
..  On  furlough,  549 
..  M.  E.  M.,  Belgaum,  Bombay 
..  Salv.  Army,  Akmedabad,  609 
..  M.  E.  M.,  Belgaum,  Bombay,  546 
..  Medical  Mission,  Jhansi,  U.  P.,  618 
..  Jhansi,  U.  P. 

..  Betgeri,  Gadag,  601 
. . Sulga,  Belgaum  Dist. 

..  Rajahmundry,  Godavari  Dist.,  542 
..  Dhamtari,  C.  P.,542; 

..  Shirval  via  Lonand,  Satara  Dist. 

..  Matara,  Ceylon,  594 
. . Presby.  Miss,  Kolhapur,  Bombay 
..  S.P.6.  Mission,  Giddalur,  Kurnool  Dt, 
..  Saujern,  Thana  Dt.,  B.B.H.I.  Ry.,  561 
..  Ongole,  Guntur. 

..  B.  M.,  Agra,  U.  P.,  564 

..  C.  S.  M.,  Calcutta,  576 

..  Udayagiri,  Ganjam,  565 

..  Kachwa,  Mirzapur,  U.  P.,  582 

..  On  furlough 

..  Hyderabad,  Deccan,  549 

..  C.  £.  M.,  Sholinghur,  Madras  Presy. 

..  Presby.  Mission,  Silchar,  A.  B.  Ry. 

. . Seoni,  Malwa,  579 
..  Ornns  Rd.,  Madras,  577 
..  Ongole,  Guntur,  537 
..  Presby.  Mission,  Maulei  Bazaar,  S. 
Sylhet.,  E.  Bengal 

..  C.  E.  Z.M.,  Baranagore,  Bengal,  574 

..  A.  B.  M.,  Rangoon,  535 

..  On  furlough 

..  On  furlough 

..  Kamakeri,  Kollegal,  597 

..  Presby.  Mission,  Gherrapoonjee 

..  On  furlough,  582 
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Evans,  W.  E. 
Eveleth,  F.  EL,  d,d, 
Evelyn,  Sister 
Evens,  Miss  A.  L. 
Evvbank,  W. 

Ewing,  A.  H.,  d.d. 
Ewing,  J.  C.  R.,  d.d. 
Ewing,  Miss 
Ewing,  R.  L. 


..  S.  P.  G.,  Tuticocin,  585 
..  Taungoo,  535 

..  Oxford  Mission,  Calcutta,  583 

..  Ssoni,  Malwa,  Rajputana,  579 

..  Christian  Brethren,  Bombay 

..  Christian  College,  Allahabad,  U.P,,  551 

..  Forman  College,  Lahore,  550 

..  B.  Z.  M.  S.,  Calcutta,  566 

..  On  furlough 


F 


Fagg,  Miss  LI,  E.  A. 

Fahs,  Miss 
Fahs,  Miss  K. 

Failbus 

Fairbank,  Miss  M.  E. 
Fairbank,  H.,  m a. 
Fairbank,  E. 

Fairchild,  Miss 
Fairclough,  Miss 
Fairfoot,  Staff  Capt. 
Fallen,  Miss 
Fanny,  Sister 
Faraker,  Capt. 

Farber,  Miss  M.  E,,  m.d.. 
Farber,  Miss 
Farmer,  Miss  L.  A. 
Farmer,  Miss  M. 

Farm.ilo,  Miss  A.  M, 
Farqubar,  J.  N. 

Farrar,  Miss,  m.b.,  b.s.  .. 
Farcer,  W.  H. 

Farrer,  Miss,  m.b.,  m.s.  .. 
Farcer,  Miss  E. 
Farrington,  J.  B. 
Farthing,  Miss  M.  E. 
Farthing,  Miss  M,  J. 
Faucett,  R.  I. 

Favell,  Miss 
Fawcett,  J,  L. 

Fear,  Miss 
Fear,  Miss  A.  V. 

Fear,  Miss  F.  A. 

Fleming,  D.  J. 


C.  M.  S.,  Bannu,  N.  W.  F.  Prov.,  569 

Missionary  Nurse,  Guntur 

Guntur,  S.  India,  543 

Mandla,  C.  P.,  572 

A.  B.  F.  M.,  Ahmednagar,  Bombay 

A.  B.  F.  M.,  Ahmednagar,  Bombay,  539 

Vadala,  via  Vambori,  540 

Jagraon,  Ludhiana,  Punjab,  550 

On  furlough,  586 

Salvation  Army,  Simla,  Punjab,  608 
On  furlough,  596 
Oxford  Mission,  Calcutta,  583 
Salvation  Army,  Anand,  U.  P. 

Nellore,  537 

Barharwa,  E.  I.  Ry.,  Bengal,  568 

Mihijam,  E.  I.  Ry.,  Bengal,  595 

Medical  Mission,  Ludhiana,  Punjab 

Serajguuj,  E.  Bengal,  t63 

86,  College  St.,  Calcutta 

Gan  jam,  568 

Katpadi,  552 

On  furloueb 

Bhiwani,  Punjab 

Hoshangabad,  C.  P.,  579 

On  furlough,  570 

On  furlough,  570 

Naini  l’al,  515 

S.  P.  G.,  Delhi,  586 

Oxford  Mission,  Calcutta,  583 

Jammalamadugu,  Cuddapah  Dist.,  580 

C.  S.  M.,  Chamba,  Punjab 

On  furlough 

Forman  College,  Lahore,  550 
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Fehlberg,  A. 

. On  furlough,  605 

Feil.  Rev.  0. 

. Vaniankulam,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 

Felt,  K.  W. 

. Vadala,  via  Vambori,  540 

Felt,  J.  R 

. On  furlough,  544 

Felt,  F.  R.,  m.a.,  b.d. 

. On  furlough,  544 

Femmer,  Miss  Cli. 

- On  furlough 

Fendericb,  Miss 

, Bidar,  C.  P.,  549 

Ferger,  H.  R. 

. Rawalpindi,  Punjab,  554 

Ferguson,  Miss 

. Pawal,  Punjab 

Ferguson,  W.  L. 

. On  furlough 

Ferguson,  Miss  J. 

Medical  Mission,  Darjeeling,  Bengal 

Ferguson,  Miss  M.  E. 

, Presby.  Miss,Vengurla,  Bomijav  Presy., 
552 

Ferguson,  Miss  M.  J. 

Preshy.  Mission,  Kolhapur,  S.  M.  C. 

Ferguson,  John 

. Presby.  Mission,  Anand,  U.  P. 

Ferguson,  Miss  L. 

Palwal,  Punjab 

Ferweck,  N. 

Mission  Hospital,  Betgeri,  Dbarwar 

Few,  Miss  M.  C.,  b.a.  . . 

Lon  Miss.,Gopiganj,Mirzapur,U.P.,  582 

Few,  Miss  M.  E.,  b.  a.  .. 

, L.  M.  S.,  Gopiganj,  Mirzapur,  U.  P. 

Fiennes,  Miss 

, Rohtak,  586 

Fisen,  P-  A. 

Balod,  Raipur,  541 

Fife,  E.  E.,  d.d. 

On  furlough 

Files,  Miss  E.  M. 

. Thandaung  via  Taungoo,  547 

Finch,  Miss 

. On  furlough,  566 

Finch,  Miss,  b a. 

Lucknow,  548 

Findlay,  Miss  Jessie 

Cocanada,  Goa? very  Dist.,  541 

Findlay,  G.  H.,  m.a. 

Rirherdon  Road,  Yepery,  591 

Findlay,  Miss 

Bankura,  Bengal,  590 

Findlay,  J.  D. 

Narswal,  Sialkot  Dist.,  570 

Finefrock,  J.  C. 

Guntur,  543 

Finnimore,  A.  K. 

Colombo,  573 

Firth,  J. 

North  Lakhimpur,  Assam,  533 

Fischer,  G. 

B.  G.  E.  M.,  Karkal,  S.  Canara,  600 

Fisher,  J. 

C.  G.  E.  M.,  Anandapur,  Ammatti, 
Coorg,  600 

Fisher,  J.  0. 

On  furlough,  544 

Fisher, Miss  J.M.,m.b.,b.s. 

S.  P.  G.,  Kama!,  585 

Fisher,  Miss 

Toungoo,  Burma,  586 

Fisher,  T. 

S.  P.  G.,  Toungoo,  Burma 

Fisher,  Miss 

Bangalore,  549 

Fisher,  Miss  J. 

Penticost  Band  Miss.,  Raj  Nandgaon 
C.  P.,  560 

Fisher,  B.  H.  P. 

Cawnpore,  584 

Fisher,- J. 

On  furlough 

Fistler,  Miss  D. 

Friend’s  Mission,  Nowgong,  Bundel- 
khand,  C.  I.,  558 

Fitch,  E.  R. 

Etawah,  551 
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Fitzher.ry , Miss 
Fleming,  D.  J.,  M.A. 
Fleming,  Miss 
Fleming,  J. 

Fleming, Miss  J.V.,b.a.d.o. 
Fleming,  R.  P. 

Flesber,  Miss  E. 

Fletcher,  J.  C 
Fletcher,  Miss 
Fletcher,  W. 


B.  Z.  M.  S.,  Delhi,  Punjab 

Forman  College,  Lahore,  Punjab,  550 

Sukkur,  575 

Jclarpur,  C.  P.,  572 

Harda,  C.  P. 

M.  E.  3>1.,  Naini  Tal,  U.  P.,  545 
Penticost  BandMiss.,RajNandgaon,C.P. 
TriDcomalle,  Ceylon 
B.  Z.  M.  S.,  Ganjam,  565 
Cbalisgaon,  Khandesh,  Bombay  Presy., 
555 


Fogg,  Miss  L.  E.  A. 
Foggitt,  Miss  M. 

Foley,  Canon  J.  W.,  M.A... 
Folsom,  Miss  E.  A. 
Forbes,  Miss 
Forbes.  Miss  Isabella 
Force-Jones,  R. 

Ford,  J.  0.,-  m.a. 

Forman,  Mrs.  .. 

Forman,  C.  W.,  m.d. 
Forman,  Mrs.  G.  S. 
Forman,  H.t  m.a.,  d.d.  .. 
Forman,  J.  N.t  b.a. 
Forman,  Miss  E.  N. 
Forman,  Miss  M.  P. 
Forrer,  G. 

Forrester,  J.  C. 

Forrester,  Mrs. 

Forster,  F. 

Forsyth,  Miss 
Foskett,  S. 

Fost,  F. 

Fost,  Mrs.  M. 

Foster,  Adjutant 
Foster,  Miss  E.  A. 

Foster,  A.  T, 

Fountain,  Miss  E. 

Fowler,  Miss  A.  P. 
Fowler,  Miss  B. 

Fowler,  Miss  E.  B. 

Fox,  Miss  E.  F. 

Fox,  Miss  E.  T. 

Fox,  Miss  L. 

Fox,  Miss  M, 

Fox,  Miss  T. 


Bannu,  N.  W.  F.  Prov. 

Calcutta,  582 

Bishop  Cotton  School,  Bangalore,  585 
Cocanada,  Godavery  Dist.,  541 
0.  M.  S.,  Azamgarb,  571 
Orme’s  Road,  Madras,  577 
Babehali,  Gurudaspur  Dist.,  Punjab 
On  furlough 

Hospital,  Fategarh,  U.  P. 

Kasur,  Punjab,  550 
Saharanpur,  U.  P.,  551 
Presbyterian  Mission,  Gwalior,  551 
Presbyterian  Miss.,  Mainpuri,U.  P.,  551 
Presbyterian  Miss.,  Fatebga>h,U.P.,  551 
Presbyterian  Miss.,  Allahabad, U.P.,  551 

B.  G.  E M.,  Mercara,  Coorg,  601 
Hazaribagb,  C.  P.,  598 

St.  Thomas’  Mount,  Madras,  591 
Ambur,  N.  Arcot 
Pbalera,  Rajputana,  549 
S.  P.  G.,  KurnooJ,  S.  India,  585 
Drocg,  Chandkuri  Dist.,  C.  P. 

Droog,  Chandkuri  Dist.,  C.  P. 

Sal.  Army,  Ahmedabad,  Bombay,  608 
Pres.  Miss. .Kolhapur, Bombay  Pres. ,552 
Pareycbaley,  Travancore,  581 
Montanbar,  Nilgiris,  598 
On  furlough,  579 
Bharatpur,  572 
Bharatpur,  540 

C.  M.  S.,  Jhang  Bar,  Montgomerywala, 
U.  P. 

C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Bangalore,  573 
Sohagpur,  Hoshangabad,  C.  P.,  579 
Meaieal  School,  Ludhiana,  Punjab 
Bangalore 
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Fox,  Mrs.  D.  O. 

Fraelich,  R. 

Fraucina,  Sister 
Francis,  Miss 
Franeke,  F. 

Francke,  A.  II. 

Franklin,  A.  P. 

Franklin,  Miss  M.  V.  L .. 
Franklin,  Miss  J. 
Franklin,  Miss  Stella 
Franzen,  G. 

Fraser,  A.  G. 

Fraser.  Miss  J. 

Fraser,  Miss 
Frazer,  P.,  m.d 

Frecke,  R. 

Frederick,  Miss  M.  B, 
Frederick,  G.  A.,  m.a, 
Fredericks,  B. 

Fredericks,  E. 
Frederiokson,  Miss  A. 
Frederickson,  Miss  A.  E.  .. 
Freeman,  S.  C. 

French,  B.  P.  W. 

French,  W.  R. 

French-,  Miss 
French,  Miss  K.  M, 

Frey,  D.  S.  E. 

Frieling,  W. 

Frieson,  Miss  M. 

Fritoz,  Miss  A. 

Fritzlan,  A.  D. 

Froberg,  M. 

Frodsham,  Miss  I. 

Fowler,  Miss  A.  P. 

Frost,  H.  I. 

Frost,  Miss  A.X.,  b.a. 
Fry,  Miss 

Fry,  Miss  .. 

Fryer,  J. 

Frykholm,  H. 

Fulcher,  Miss 
Fuller,  A.  H. 

Fuller,  A.  R.,  b.a. 

Fuller,  Miss  L.  L.  A. 


Taylor  High  School, Pbayre  Rd, , Poona 
517 

Villupurani.  605 

Maymyo,  Burma,  586 

B Z.  M.  S.,  Delhi,  Punjab,  566 

Bhaisedhi,  Betnl,  C.  P.  M.,  580 

On  furlough,  606 

Mandulwar,  Taloda,  Bombay,  560 

On  furlough 

Jabalpur,  C.  P.,  557 

Harda,  C.  P.,  556 

On  furlough,  602 

Kandy,  Ceylon,  573 

Ahmedabad,  Gujarat,  555 

Masulipatam,  571 

Presby.  Mission,  Lushai  Hills,  Aijal, 
E.  Bengal. 

Vaniyambadi,  N.  Arcot  Dist. 

On  furlough 

S-  P.  G.  College,  Trichinopoly 
Salvation  Army,  Lahore 
Salvation  Army,  Simla,  Punjab 
Baskar,  Duar,  560 
On  furlough,  536 
On  furlough,  540 

Cambridge  Brotherhood,  Delhi,  599 
75,  Park  St.,  Calcutta,  561 
S.  P.  G.,  Cawnpore,  U.  P.,  584 
Secunderabad,  Deccan,  537 
L.E.L.M.,  Mayavaram.Tanjore  Dt.,604 
Luth.  Miss..Lakshmipuram,  Vizag  Dt. 
Vanguard  Mission,  Sajan,  Thana  Dist. 
Kutitoli,  Biru  P.  O.,  Assam,  603 
Buldana,  Berar 

Swedish  Mission,  C'ahindwara,  C.  P. 

Multan,  Punjab,  570 

On  furlough 

Balasore,  538 

On  furlough,  556 

Bangalore,  581 

C.  M.  S.,  Aligarh,  U.  P.,  571 

Katur,  572 

Tirupatur,  Ramnad  Dist.,  605 
Z.  B.  M.,  Sholapur,  Bombay,  595 
W.  M.  S.,  Bangalore 
On  furlough,  592 
Batticaloa,  Ceylon,  594 
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Fuller,  Miss  L.  ..  On  furlough,  556 

Fuller,  M.  B.  On  furlough,  555 

Fullerton,  Miss  A.  M.  ..  Medical  Mission,  Fategarb,  U.,  P.  617 

Fullerton,  Mrs.  M.  ..  Landour,  U.  P.,  551 

Fullerton,  Miss  Mary  ..  Presbyterian  Miss.,  Fategarb,  U. P.,551 

Funk,  Miss  A.  C.  ..  Mennonite  Mission,  Janjgir,  C.  P.,  512 

Fyffe,  Right  Rev.,  m.a.  ..  Bishop’s  House,  Rangoon 


G 


Gabell,  C.  E. 

Gabrielson,  Miss  W. 
Gadeney,  Alfred 
Gaebler,  H. 

Gaekwar.  Mr, 

Gager,  Miss  .. 

Gahan,  Miss  A. 

Gaiusford,  Miss 
Gander,  H.  T. 

Gauge,  Miss 
Garabedian,  S. 

Garden,  J.  H. 

Gardiuer,  A.  F.,  m.a. 
Gardner,  Miss  L. 

Gardner,  Miss 
Garforth,  J.  W. 

Garland,  A, 

Garman,  WE. 

Garnet,  E.  V. 

Garrand,  W.  R. 

Garrad,  C. 

Garrad,  C.  E. 

Garrett,  W.  Towers,  b.a. 
Garrison,  A.  I. 

Garrison,  K. 

Gar  ton.  Miss  N , m d. 
Gasper,  Miss  M.  P, 

Gass,  F. 

Gass,  J. 

Gaster,  L.  F. 

Gaster,  S. 

Gates,  Miss  E, 

Gates,  L S. 

Gauge,  Miss 
Gault,  Miss 
Gaunce,  Miss  E. 

45 


Kolar  Town,  Mysore  State,  546 

M.  E.  M.,  Meerut,  U.P.,  548 

S.  P.  G.,  Dapole,  Bombay,  584 

Kilpauk,  Madras,  604 

Miss.  Hospital,  Amarwara,  Chhindwara 

Uska  Bazar,  Basti  Dist , U.  P.,  595 

S.  P.  G.  Mission,  Tanjore,  585 

A.  B.  M.,  Brahmanbnria,  E.  Bengal 
Naraikeoar,  Maniyachi  P.  0.,  Tinne- 

velly  Dist.,  598 

B.  Z.  M.  S.,  Delhi,  Punjab 

S.  P.G.  Mission,  Karnal,  Punjab 

Guibarga,  Deccan,  546 

S.  P.  G.  College,  Triehinopoly,  585 

On  furlough,  556 

Poona,  577 

Trincomallee,  Ceylon,  594 

Bangalore,  Mysore,  591 

Mannargudy,  Tanjore  Dist  , 593 

On  furlough,  605 

Mandalay,  Burma,  586 

S.  P.  G.  Miss'on,  Mandalay,  Burma 

On  furlough,  586 

Batticaloa,  Ceylon,  594 

Bodwad,  Nargaon,  Kbandesh,  555 

Bodwad,  Nargaon,  Kbandesh,  ;55 

On  furlough,  536 

Scottish  Mission,  Calcutta,  577 

Raipur,  C.  P. 

Raipur,  C.  P. 

Kandy,  Ceylon,  573 
Quetta,  Baluchistan,  570 
On  furlough,  540 
A.  B.  P.  M.,  Sholapur,  540 
Delhi,  566 

5,  Kuttra  Road,  Allahabad,  595 
Bapt.  Miss.,  Parlakimedi,  Ganjam  Dt 
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Gavirey,  Miss  ..  B.  Z.  M.  S.,  Bhiwani,  Punjab 

Gause,  Miss  E.  . . Parlakimedi,  Ganjam,  540 

Gauthey,  Miss  M.  L.  ..  Saugli,  Bombay  Presy.,  552 
Gautery,  Miss  ..  Bhiwani,  Punjab,  5G6 

Gavin,  N.  C,s.  ..  On  furlough,  578 

Gawden,  H.  E.  ..  Wesleyan  Chaplair),  Lahore 

Gee,  R.  ..  S.  P.  G.  Mission,  Calcutta 


Gedge,  Miss 
Gedge,  Miss  K. 
Gedge,  Miss  M.  S. 
Gedge,  P.  W. 

Geibler,  Staff  Capt. 
Geiger,  Miss 
Geis,  G.  J. 

Genisky,  O. 

Gekeler,  M. 

George.,  S.  C.,  b.a, 
George,  H.  W.,  m.a. 
Geoffrey,  W. 

Gerhard,  P. 

Gerow,  Miss  K. 
Gerson,  Max 
Ghorniley,  J.  C. 
Ghosh,  P.  N. 
-Gibbens,  G.  P. 
Gibbens,  H.  C.,  m.d. 
Gibbens,  Miss  E.  F. 
Gibbons,  Miss  E.  L. 
Gibbs,  M. 

Gibbs,  J. 

Gibson,  G.  N. 

Gibson,  J.  B.  S.  R. 
Gibson,  Miss,  m.b. 
Giebler,  Staff  Capt. 
Gifford,  Miss  E.  B. 
G'fforo,  Miss  F. 
Gifford,  Miss  F.  N. 
Gill,  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop, 


Gill,  Miss  A. 
Gilbakian,  Dr.  A. 
Gilbaki-in.  Miss  A. 
Gilbert,  Mrs. 
Gilder,  G.  F. 
Gilder,  G.  K. 

Gill,  J.  H. 

Gillam,  8,  M. 


..  Bombay,  583 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.  8.,  Cotta,  Ceylon 
..  C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Kuril negala,  Ceylon,  573 
..  S.  P.  G.  Mission,  Tezpur,  Assam 
..  Salvation  Army,  Ahmebabad,  Guierat 
..  Calicut,  Malabar 
..  A.  B.  M.,  Myitkyine,  Burma,  535 
..  On  furlough,  603 
..  B.  G.  E.  M.,  Puttur,  S.  Canara 
..  Nazareth,  Tinnevelly 
. . S.  P.  G.  Mission,  Nandyal,  Kurnool  Dt. 
..  Bankheri,  C.  P. 

..  On  furlough 
..  On  furlough,  538 
..  Bhagalpur,  Bengal 
..  Deogar,  Bengal 

C.M.S.High  School,  Jaunpur,U.P.,  571 
..  On  furlough,  591 
..  On  furlough,  536 
..  Colodagh  Mount,  Matale,  Ceylon 
..  Colodagh,  Ceylon,  579 
..  Kemmendine,  Burma,  561 
..  Palapatwels,  Matale  Dist.,  Ceylon,  580 
. . On  furlough,  £65 
..  Kandy,  Ceylon,  573 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Cawnpore,  U,  P.,  584 
..  Aumedabad,  Bombay,  608 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Bombay,  539 
..  L.  M.  S.,  Murshidabad,  Bengal,  582 
..  Jiaganj 

C.H.  Bishop’s  House,  Kottayam,  Travan- 
core,  568 

. . On  furlough,  582 
..  Jhelum,  Punjab 
..  Jhelum,  Punjab 
..  Jessore,  Bengal,  566 
..  Raipur,  C.  P. 

..  Raipur,  C.  P.,  544 
..  Puri,  Garhwal,  545 
..  Cawnpore,  551 
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Gillespi°,  Miss 
Gillespie,  S. 

Gilmore,  Mrs.  D, 
Gilmore,  D. 

Gimm,  K. 

Gimson,  Miss  E.,  h.d. 
Ginu,  J.  W. 

Girling,  M'ss 
Gittens,  Miss  R.  M. 
Giveti,  Miss  M.  M. 
Glanville,  Major 
Glanvifle,  Miss 
Glass,  J.  B. 

Glattfelder,  A. 

Glen'ourn,  Mrs,  H. 
Glendinning,  J.  A. 
Glendinning,  Miss  E, 
Glossop,  Miss 
Glossop,  Miss  E. 

Glover,  Miss 
Glover,  E. 

Goalen,  Miss  M. 

Godden,  A.  J. 

Goetsch,  E.  A. 
Gcettsching,  G. 

Goetz,  J. 

Geoze,  Miss 
Gogel,  MissM. 

Goheen,  J.  L. 

Goheen,  R.  H.  H.,  m,d.  . 

Gohlke,  F. 

Goldsack,  W. 

Goldsmith,  M.  G. 
Gomery,  Miss  M , m.d.  . 
Gooch,  Miss  Aima  M. 
Good,  M'ss  M.  B. 

Good,  Miss 
Good,  Miss  H.  M. 
Goodall,  Miss  A. 

Goodall,  Miss 
Goodfellovv,  Miss  B. 
Goodman,  Miss 
Good  rick,  Miss  C.  V. 


Panchgani,  W India,  595 
Lucknow,  U.  P.,  571,  578 
On  furlough,  539 

A.  B.  Miss.,  Rangoon,  535 

Luth.  Mission,  Salur,  Vizag.  D st.,  670 
Bareilly,  U.  P.,  548 
On  furlough,  565 
Jamalpur,  E.  I.  R.  Loop,  574 
Moiihari,  Champaran,  Bengal 
Hoshyarpur,  Punjab,  550 
Salvation  Army,  Simla,  608 
Amriisar,  Punjab,  575 
Bombay,  584 

B.  G.  E.  M.,  Mangalore 
Ootacamuncl,  Nilgiris  • 

ParJakimedi,  Ganjam  Dist.,  540 
Presbyterian  Miss.,  Indore,  C.  I.,  558 
Hazaribagb,  Bengal 

Uni.  Mission,  Chitarpur,  C.  P.,  598 
Mukti  Miss.,  Kedgaon,  Poona  Dist. 
Kotapad,  Vizag.  Dist.,  606 
Scottish  Mis.,  Darjeeling,  Bengal,  576 
S.  P.  G.,  Sawverpurain,  Tinnevelly  Dt 
Mahasamnnd,  Dist.  Raipur,  C.  P. 

L.  E.  L.  M.,  Trichinopoly,  604 
On  furlough 
On  furlough,  572 
Cannanore,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 
Presbyterian  Mission,  Sangli,  Bom- 
bay Presy.,  552 

Presbyterian  Mission,  Vengurla,  Bom- 
bay Presy.,  552 

G.  E.  L.  M.,  Baithabhanga,  P.  O.  Bin- 
dukuri,  Tezpur,  602 
On  furlough,  563 

C.  M.  S.(  Royapettsh,  Madras,  567 
Islamabad,  Kashmir,  560 

A.  B.  M.  U.,  Her.zada,  Burma 

G.  M S.,  Ranaghar,  E,  B,  S.  R.,  569 

Delhi,  586 

A.  B,  M.,  Moulmein,  Burma,  531 
Tavlor  High.  .School,  Phayre  Road, 
Poona.,  547 

Stinagar,  Cashmir,  575 
On  furlough,  558 
Bengal  East,  565  . 

On  furlough,  538 
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Goodwill,  F. 

Gocdwin,  Miss 
Gordon,  D.  R , b.a. 
Gordon,  E.  G. 
Gordon,  Miss  E. 
Gordon,  Hits  E.  H. 
GordoD,  Miss  J.  P. 
Gordon,  Miss  E.  M., 
Gordon,  Miss  R. 

Gordon,  Miss  M. 
Gordon,  Mrs.  A.  M.. 
Gordon,  Miss  E.  A. 
Gordon,  R.  Stewart 
Gordon,  Mrs.  M. 
Gordon,  W E. 

Gere,  Miss  M. 

Gore 

Gorham,  Miss 
Gorman,  Mrs. 

Gorr,  W.,  b.d. 
Gotsche 
Gough,  C.  M. 

Gouk,  Miss 
Gould,  A.  M. 

Gould,  Miss 
Gould,  Miss  M. 
Gould,  Miss  M. 
Gould,  T. 

Gourlay,  W.  R. 
Gowan,  Miss  S.  B. 
Gracie,  T. 

Graebe,  Miss  M. 
Graetscb,  F. 

Graham.  Ensign 
Graham,  J A.,  d d. 
Graham,  Miss  E.  A. 
Graham,  J.  P.,  d.d. 
Graham,  J.  N. 
Graham,  Miss  J.  E. 
Graham,  Miss 

Graham,  J.  P , d.d. 
Grainger,  0.  J.,  b.  a. 
Grandsirand,  Miss  P, 
Granes,  W.  E. 


..  St.  John’s  Hill,  Bangalore,  Mysore, 
591 

..  On  furlough,  576 
..  On  furlough,  554 
. . On  furlough,  554 
..  On  furlough,  556 
..  On  furlough 
..  Wai,  Satara  Disfc.,  540 
b.a.  Madras,  585 

..  St.  Ebba’s  School,  Sullivan’s  Gardens, 
Mylapore,  Madras 

..  Parur,  Shoranur,  Travancore,  598 
m.d.  Jhansi,  U.  P. 

..  Poona,  589 

..  Mission  College,  Rawalpindi,  Punjab 
..  Maboba,  U.  P. 

..  Jhansi,  U.  P.,  556 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Andul,  Bengal,  574 

..  On  furlough 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Simla,  586 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Aligarh,  571 

. . Beawar,  Rajputana , 588 

. . On  furlough 

..  Clarkabad,  Lahore  Dist.,  569 

..  Krishnagar,  E.  B.  S.  R.,  574 

..  Ludhiana,  Punjab,  550 

..  S.  P.  G.  Missioo,  Delhi 

..  On  furlough,  587 

..  Khed,  Shivapur,  Poona  Dist.,  599 

..  Wesleyan  Press,  Mysore  City,  592 

..  86,  College  St.,  Calcutta 

..  A.  F.  B.  M.,  Ealasore,  Bengal 

..  Union  Place,  Colombo 

..  Raipur,  C.  P. 

..  Khutitoli,  P.  0.  Birn,  Ranchi,  C03 
..  Simla,  Punjab,  608 
..  Kalimpong,  Bengal,  576 
..  Orme’s  Road,  Madras,  577 
..  Miraj,  S.  M.  C, 

..  St.  Andrew’s  Cell-,  Gorakhpur, U P.,571 
. . On  furlough,  583 

..  Ratnapur,  Sri  Ratnapur  Dist.,  Nadia, 
575 

Kolhapur,  S.  M.  C.,  Bombay,  552 
. . Mungeli,  C.  P.,  557 
..  Pakur,  E.  I.  R.  Loop  Lice,  550 
..  Rangoon,  544 
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Grant,  Miss 
Grant,  Miss  A . D. 

Grant,  Miss  J. 

Grant,  Alex  nider  C.,  m.a. 
Grant,  Sister  J. 

Grant,  A. 

Graves,  Miss 
Graves,  Miss  F.  K. 
Graves,  Mrs. 

Gray,  Dr.  J. 

Gray,  J.  H.,  m.d. 

Gray,  Miss 
Gray,  Mtss  L. 

Gray,  Miss  M. 

Gray,  W.  H. 

Greaves,  E 
Green,  G.  D. 

Green,  Miss 

Green,  Miss  F. 

Green,  Miss  J.  E. 

Green,  C A. 

Greene,  Miss  L.  D. 
Greenfir.ld,  Miss  C.  R. 
Greenfield,  Miss  K.  A. 
Greenfield,  Mios  M.  R.  .. 
Green-way,  Adjutant 
Greenwood,  Miss  E.  W. 
Gregg,  Mi -s  M.  E. 
Gregory,  A.  H. 

Gregory,  Miss  I 
Gregory,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Gregory,  Miss 
Gregory,  S.  H. 

GienoD,  W.  H. 

Grenon,  A.  B. 

Grenville,  T.  J. 

Grey,  A.  L. 

Grey,  H.  G.,  m.a. 

Grier,  Miss  J. 

Grierson,  Mi-s  A. 

Griffin,  Mrs.  I.  0. 

Griffin,  Z.  F. 

Griffith,  Miss  M.  E. 
Griffith,  Miss  O.  V. 
Griffiths,  Miss  W. 


Kalimpoug,  Bengal 
Karachi,  575 

Seoni,  Chhapara,  C.  P.,  59C 

Presbv.  Mi-s.,  Udaipur,  Rajputana,  588 

Z.  B.  M.  M , Patna 

B.  G.  E.  M.,  Bijapur,  Bombay 
Anand,  Gujarat 

Ana.nd,  Gujarat 

M.  E.  M.  Ch.,  Rangoon,  544 

On  furlough 

86,  College  Street,  Calcutta 

Victoria  Hospital,  Benarts,  595 

Pandharpur,  Poona,  599 

Presby.  Mi  sion,  Jaipur,  Rajputano,  590 

C.  M.  S.,  Benares 

London  Mission,  Mi'zapur,  U.  P.,  582 
23,  Melling  Road,  Southport  England 
Wes’eyan  Mission,  R&mayaopett, 
Nizam’s  Dominions,  593 
Z.  B.  M.  M.,  Lahore,  Punjab 
A.  13.  F.  M.,  Uduville,  Ceylon 
Battioalao,  Ceylon,  594 
Lahore,  548 

Z.  M.  M.,  Ludhiana,  582 
Medical  Mission,  Ludhiana,  Punjab 
Medical  Mission,  Ludhiana,  582 
Salvation  Army,  Ahmednagar,  Bombay 
Mysore,  592 

M.  E.  M.,  Muttra,  Punjab 

Penticostal  Mission,  Vasind  Thana,  559 

Bhandra,  C.  P.,  589 

Penticostal  Mission,  Khardi,  Bombay 

Jaunpur,  U.  P.,  595 

Wesleyan  Mission,  Jabalpur,  C.  P.,  592 

On  furlough 

C.E.Z.M.S.,  Katni,  Murwara,  C.P.,  576 

Adventist  Mission,  Calcutta 

Roorkee,  U.  P.,  545 

On  furlough 

Ujjain  State,  C.  I.,  553 

On  furlough,  581 

Oq  furlough 

On  furlough 

A1  ahabad,  55  l 

On  furlough,  557 

Miss.  Sett,  for  Univ.  WomeD,  Bombav, 
583 
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Grieve,  Miss  L.  R.  H. 

..  On  furlough 

Grigg,  E. 

..  A.  B.  M.,  Rangoon,  535 

Grimes,  A.  E. 

..  B M.  S.,  Udayagiri,  Ganjam  Dt.,  505 

Grime,  G.  T.  M. 

..  Lahore,  570 

Grimwood , E.  E. 

..  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields,  London,  W.  C. 

Griswold,  H.  D, 

..  Lahore,  Punjab,  550 

Groat,  Miss 

..  Chapra,  604 

Grose,  Adjutant 

..  Salvation  Army,  Colombo 

Grose,  R.  C. 

..  151,  Dharamtala  St.,  Calcutta,  546 

Gross,  Miss  A. 

..  Moutgomerywala,  via  Gojra,  570 

Gross,  Miss  Anna  W. 

. . (Jo  furlough 

Grossmann,  0. 

..  Moolky,  S.  Canara,  600 

Grove,  Miss  S.  M. 
Grove,  Mrs.  H.  L.  R. 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Vepery,  Madras,  574 

..  M.  E.  C.,  Bombay 

Grover,  Miss 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Yepery,  Madras 

Groves,  A. 

..  S.  P.  G.  Mission,  Jercherla,  Jamnapet, 
Nizam’s  Dominions,  595 

Groves,  Miss  A. 

S.P.  G.,  Nazareth,  Tinnevelly  Dt  , 585 

Grugb,  C.  L. 

..  Bisrampur,  C.  P. 

Grundy,  B. 

..  33,  Amherst  St.,  Calcutta,  568 

Grundy,  R J. 

..  Cuttack,  Orissa,  564 

Gueiin,  Miss 

..  Krishnagar,  E.  B.  S.  R.,  574 

Guest,  J. 

..  Padampur,  Sambaloore,  565 

Guilford,  Edward 

..  Tarn  Taran,  Amritsar  Dist.,  570 

Guitner,  Miss 

..  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Poonamailee  Rd.,  Madras 

Gulliford,  H. 

..  Mysore  City,  592 

Gullison,  R.  E. 

..  Canadian  Bapt.  Mission,  Bimlipatam, 
Vizag.  Dist.,  540 

Gunnarrison,  Lieut. 

..  Lahore,  Pud  jab,  608 

Gurney,  A.  S. 

..  Oa  furlough,  534 

Guse,  C.  F.  H.,  b.a. 

..  M.  E.  M.,  Khandwa,  C.  P.,  54 4 

Gustafson,  Fred. 

..  On  turlougb,  560 

GntermanD,  Captain 

..  Simla,  Punjrb,  608 

Guthrie,  G.  W. 

..  M.E.  M.,  Allahabad,  U..P. 

Gutkneoht,  Thee. 

..  Nagercoil,  S.  Travancore,  543 

Guy,  Miss 

..  Bangalore 

Guyer,  Henry  C. 

..  Dara  Ismail  Khan,  LL  P.,  569 

Gysin,  Mr.  S. 

Calicut,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 

H 

Hack,  H. 

..  Ou  furlough,  607 

Hack,  R.,  B.  a. 

..  Jabalpur,  572 

Hacker,  I.  H. 

..  Martandum,  Travancore,  581 

Hacker,  Miss  H. 

..  Nanpara,  U.  P.,  596 

Hacker,  Miss 

..  L.  M.  S.,  Bellary,  580 

Hackney,  J. 

..  S.  P.  G.,  TouDgoo,  Burma 
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Hadley,  Miss  N.  A. 
Hadow,  F.  B. 
Haffmann,  Miss  A. 
Haffner,  H. 

Hafliger,  Aliss  L. 
Hagberg,  P. 
Hagedom,  P. 
Hagedorn,  Mr.  E. 
Hagensteio,  A. 

Hahn,  F. 

Hahn,  Miss  E. 

Haig,  Miss  M. 

Haigb,  H. 

Haight,  Miss  O.,  b.a. 
Haitz,  Miss 

Hakanson,  Miss  E. 
Hakanson,  Adjutant 
Hald,  Nurse 
Hale,  F.  W. 

Hale,  Miss  A.  V. 

Hall,  C.  F. 

Hall,  D. 

Hall,  E. 

Hall,  Miss  J.  E. 

Hal),  Miss 
Hall,  Miss  C.  A. 

Hall,  Miss  E.  R. 
Hallman,  Miss 
Halliday,  Miss 
Hallivvell,  H. 
Hallowes,  J.  F.  T. 
Hamel,  Mrs.  S.  W. 
Hamilton,  Miss  A.  M. 
Hamilton,  MissL.  B,, 
Hamilton,  Miss  N. 
Hamilton,  S.  P. 
Hamilton,  W.  J. 

Hamlen,  E.  J. 
Hamien,  G.  H. 
Hamlmg,  Miss 
Plammiizsch 
Hampton,  Miss 
Hainan,  W.  J.,  b.a. 


..  On  furlough,  554 

..  Calcutta,  568 

..  Uduvil,  Ceylon,  539 

..  B.G.E.M.,  Cannanore,  Malabar  Dt., 601 

..  Debra  Dun,  583 

..  Bhusawal,  Ivhandesh,  Bombay,  555 
..  G.  E.  L.  M.,  Rajgangpur,  B.  N.  Ry. 

..  Cho.ibasa,  Singbbntn,  Bengal,  608 
. . Miss,  of  tli 6 Ger.  Evan.  Synod  of  N.Am. 

Parasa'ohader,  Raipur  Dd.,  C.  P. 

..  G.  E.  L.  M.,  Purulia,  Assam 
..  Ranchi,  Bengal 

..  Boarding  Home  and  Institute,  Fort, 
Bombay 

..  Wesleyan  Mission,  Kandy,  Ceylon,  594 
..  On  furlough,  556 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Bhagalpur,  E.  I.  R , 
Loop,  574 

..  Pudukota.h,  Trichinopoly 
..  Salvation  Army,  Jaffna,  Ceylon,  ^09 
..  Salvation  Army,  Nagercoil,  Travancme 
..  B.  M.  S.,  Palwal,  Punjab,  565 
..  Ch.  of  God  F.  M.,  Lahore,  Punjab 
..  Fategarh,  Gururfaspur  Dt.,  570 
..  On  furlough,  584 
..  Zen.  Training  Homs,  Poona 
..  Sehore,  Bhopal  State,  C.  1. 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Ahmednagar,  Bombav 
..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Jabalpur,  C.  P.,  576 
..  C.  M.  S , Mandla,  C P.,  572 
..  Welimada,  Ceylon,  594 
..  Australian  Mis.  Ye,  Moulmein, Burma 
..  On  furlough 
..  Mussoorie,  U.  P. 

..  Atmakur,  Nellore,  536 
, b.a.  Rawalpindi,  Punjab,  554 
b.a.  Zafarwal,  Punjab,  554 
..  Lonand,  Satara  Dist.,  599 
..  On  furlough,  556 

..  Rampur,  Boalia,  Rajshahi,  E.  Bengal, 
579 

..  Balnsore,  Bengal 

..  A.  B.  F.  M.,  Balasore,  Bengal,  533 

..  On  furlough,  596 

..  Cuddaloue  N.  T.,  604 

..  B.  Z.  M.,  Rajputana,  566 

..  On  furlough 
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Hancock,  Major 

..  Ahmedabad,  Bombay,  C08 

Hancock,  Mrs.  H.  W. 

..  A.  B.  M.  U.,  Taunggyj,  Burma,  535 

Hancock,  Miss  A.  E. 

..  Vellore,  N.  Arcot,  553 

Haney,  Miss  Ida 

..  Basim,  Berar,  C.,  P.,  547 

Handmann,  R. 

..  Dindigul,  Madura  Disk.,  604 

Hanks,  Rev.  0. 

..  Chidambaram,  604 

Hanna,  Capt. 

..  Salvation  Army,  Colombo 

Hanna,  J.  B. 

..  On  furlough 

Hanna,  Miss 

..  Training  Home,  Mandalay,  Burma 

Hanna,  Miss  E.  M. 

..  A.  B.  M.,  MoulmeiD,  Burma 

Hanna,  Mrs. 

..  Z.  B.  & M.  M.,  Lahore,  Punjab 

Hannan,  W.  J. 

..  Copay,  573 

Hanns,  H, 

..  Nayudupet,  Nellore  Dist. 

Hannum,  W.  H.,  m.a. 

..  Am.  Pres.  Miss.,  Vengurla,  Bombay, 
5512 

Hansda,  N. 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Santhalpur,  Bengal 

Hansen,  R. 

..  Ellicbpur,  Berar,  580 

Hansen,  Capt. 

..  Gills’  Industrial  School,  Calcutta 

HanseD,  Miss  C. 

..  Mahmedn, bad,  Gujarat,  555 

HanseD,  Miss  H. 

..  Tanjnre,  604 

Hansen,  C.  B. 

..  M.  E.  M.,  Igatpuri,  Bombay,  544 

Hansen,  V. 

..  Yercaud,  Shevaroy  Hill  , 600 

Hanson,  Miss 

..  On  furlough,  596 

Hanson,  Dr. 

..  Oa  furlough 

Hanson,  MBs  H.  B. 

..  Lucknow,  TJ.  P. 

Hanson,  OR,  litt.  d. 

..  Namkham,  535 

Harband,  Miss,  b.a. 

..  General  Collin’s  Road,  Veperv,  Madras 
581 

..  Presby.  Mission,  Kharna,  C.  I.,  557 

Harcourt,  J.  R. 

Harder,  Miss  E. 

..  Dhamtari,  C.  P. 

Harder,  Miss  E.  L. 

..  Balodgahan  via  Dhamtari,  C.  P. 

Hardie,  Dr.  G.  W. 

. . Big  Conjeeveram,  Cbingleput  Dist. 

Hardie,  Miss 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Poona,  577 

Hardie,  Miss  E. 

Nami  Ta),  548 

Harding,  Miss 

. Wehmada,  Ceylon,  594 

Harding,  Miss 

..  On  furlough,  575 

Harding,  P.  W. 

. . Tura,  Assam,  533 

Harding,  Miss  C.  A.  M. 

. . Mankur,  Bengal 

..  A.  B.  F.  M.,  Shoiapur,  Bombay,  540 

Harding,  Miss  M.  B. 

Harding,  Miss  0. 

..  Amritsar,  Punjab,  569 

Harding,  Mrs  E.  D. 

..  Ah  mednagar,  Bombay 

Hardy,  John 

..  Bapt.  Mission,  Palkonda,  Vizag.  Dist. 

Hardy,  J.  C. 

..  Bapt.  Mission,  Palkonda,  Vizag.  Dist. 

Hare,  Miss  P.,  b.a. 

..  Wes.  Miss.,  Secunderabad,  593 

Hares,  Walter  P. 

..  On  furlough,  571 

Hargrove,  MBs  E.  M. 

. . Kandv,  Ceylon,  573 

Harley,  J.  G, 

..  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Lahore.  610 
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Harman,  8.  S. 

Harms,  H. 

Harnam  SiDgh,  Rajah  Sir. 
Harold,  B.,  b.d. 

Harper,  Donald  S. 

Harrier,  R.,  m.d. 

Harpsti-r,  J.  W.,  d.d. 
Harris,  E.  N. 

Harris,  Miss  G.  M. 

Harris,  Miss 


Kamalapuram,  Cuddapah  Dist.,  580 

Nayudupetta,  Nelloie  Dist.,  605 

Jullundar  City 

Dacca,  E.  Bengal 

Karachi,  Sindh,  570 

Ksrgtutig,  Burma,  534 

On  furlough 

A.  B.  M.,  Shwegyiu,  Burma,  535 
Nagercoil,  Travaucore,  581 
W.  M.,  Medak,  Nizam's  Dominions, 
593 


Harris,  Miss  E. 
Harris,  Miss  G, 

Harris,  Miss 
Harris,  Miss  S.  A. 
Harris,  Miss  G. 
Harris,  T. 

Harris,  Miss  B.  G. 
Harrison,  Miss  R. 
Harrison,  J.  C. 
Harrison,  Miss 
Harrison,  Miss  E. 
Harrison,  Miss  M. 


. . Vivien  Lodge,  Kilpauk,  Madras,  587 
..  Dublin  Uaiveisity  Mission,  Hazaribagh 
Bengal,  598 

..  Manmad,  Bombay,  5P5 
..  Medak,  Hydevabid,  Deccan 
Ahmecnagar.  539 
..  W.  M.  S , Mhow,  592 
..  Tangaii,  E Bengal,  563 
..  On  furlough,  575 
..  On  furlough,  572 

..  W M.  S , Trimuigberry,  Deccan,  593 
..  Sihora,  C.  P.,  576 

..  Bapt  M.ss.,  Parlakimedi,  Ganjam  Dist., 
540 


Harrison,  Miss  R.  M. 
Harrison,  P.  W.,  m.  d. 
Harsley,  Miss  A.  F. 
Hart,  E. 

Hart,  Miss  L.  H. 

Harte,  A.  C. 

Harte,  A.  C. 

Hartford,  Miss  Stella  S. 
Hartmann,  K. 

Harvey,  Miss 
Harvey,  Alfred  J. 
Harvey,  C.  B. 

Harvey,  C.  H. 

Harvey,  H.  L. 

Harvey,  Miss  B.  E. 
Harvey,  Mi-s  Bessie 
Harvey,  Miss  E.  L. 
Harvey,  Miss 
Harvey,  Miss  I/.  L. 
Hascal,  E.  H.  S. 


..  0.  E.  Z.  M.,  Jamalpur,  Bengal 
..  Busrah,  Turkish  Arabia 
..  Colombo,  573 

..  S.  P.  G-,  Mandalay,  Burma,  586 
..  Madanaualle,  Cbitioor  Dist.,  553 
..  Y.M  C.A.,  YVodehouse  Rd:,  Bombay, 
610 

..  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Simla,  611 
. . On  furlough,  536 
..  Mayavaram,  Tanjore  Dist,,  604 
..  Nasik,  Bombay,  595 
..  O.  M.  S.,  Lucknow,  XJ.  P.,  571 
..  Sanjan,  Tnana  Dt  , B.B.  &.  C.I.Ry., 
561 

..  On  furlough,  565 
. . On  furlough 
..  Tondiarpet,  Madras,  537 
..  A.  B.  M.  U.,  Nellore 
..  M.  E.  M.,  Riipur,  C.  P , 547 
. . Poona,  577 
..  Raipur,  C.  P. 

..  Moulmein,  Burma 
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Haseall,  W H.  S. 
Haskard,  Miss  M.  E. 

Haski ns,  Miss 
Haslam,  R.  H.  A.,  b.a.  .. 
Hasler,  F. 

Hasier,  J.  I.,  b.a. 

Hassard,  Miss 
Hassard,  Miss  F. 

Hassell,  A.  E. 

Hastie,  Miss  L. 

Hastings,  H.  G. 

Hatch,  Miss  S.  I. 

Hatch,  W.  J. 

Hatcher,  Staff 
Haupt,  Miss 

Havard,  Miss  Belsy  S.  .. 
Hawker,  Miss  A.  M. 
Hawkes,  Miss  H.  E. 
Hawkins,  A.  V. 

Hawkins,  Miss 
Hawkins,  Miss  M. 
Haworth,  Miss 
Hayden,  Sister  E. 
Haydon,  Miss  J.  L. 
Hayne,  Miss 

Haythormvaite,  J.P.,  m.a. 


TauDgoo,  Burma,  535 
L.  M.  S.,  Bellaiy  Dist.,  580 
On  furlough,  591 
On  furlough 
On  furlough,  565 
Bankipore,  Bengal,  56-* 

Hazaribagh,  Bengal 

University  Mission,  Hazaribagh,  B ngal 
S.  P.  G.,  Taungoo,  Burma,  ofi6 
Khedgaou,  Shivapur,  Poona  Dist. 
Bhaliagatta,  Calcutta 
On  furlough,  541 
L,  M.  S.,  Coimbatore,  580 
Simla,  Punjab  608 
Rajahmundry,  512 
Amritsar,  575 

L.  M.  S.,  Murshidabad,  Bengal,  5S2 

On  furlough,  536 

144,  Dharamtala  Street,  Calcutta 

Paiwal,  Punjab,  566 

Ludhiana,  Punjab,  613 

Rannghaf,  E.  B.  S.  R.,  659 

Puttur,  Ceylon,  594 

C.  E.  Z.  M , Bangalore,  573 

On  furlough,  534 

C.  M.  S.,  Agra 


F.  A.  U. 

Kazan,  W.,  m.  a. 
Hazen,  H.  C.,  m.  a. 
Hazleton,  W.  W. 
Headland,  C. 

Healey,  Miss  C.  E. 
Hearn,  Dr. 

Hearn,  Miss 
Hearn,  J.  G.  F.,  b.a., 
Hearn,  W.  N. 
Heberlet,  P.  E. 
Hecklemann,  W. 
Hectcr,  Dr.  M. 
Heoberg,  Miss  H. 
Hedberg,  Miss  N. 
Heden,  Adjutant 
Heelis,  T. 

Heiberg,  K. 
Heinrichs,  J. 

Heintze,  Miss  F. 
Heiskanen,  Miss  H. 


. . A.  B.  F.  M.,  Byoulla,  Bombay,  540 
..  On  furlough,  539 
..  Purnea,  Bengal,  565 
..  L.  M.  S.,  Calcutta,  582 
..  /..  B.  M.  M.,  Lahore,  Punjab 
..  Hazaribagh,  Bengal 
..  Rangoon, 586 
m.d.  Hazaribagh,  Bengal 

..  Karmatar,  E.  I.  Ry.,  593 
..  Balangir,  via  Sambalpur,  Rijpuiam 
..  Calicut,  Malabar  Dist.,  611 
..  SiaSkot,  Punjab,  578 
..  Harai,  Cnhindwara  Dist.,  C.  P , 602 
..  Harai,  Chbicdwara  Dist.,  C.  1’.,  602 
..  Salvation  Army,  Nagerco.l 
..  Narsapur,  Kistna  Dist. 

..  Randall’s  Road,  Vepery,  Madras,  60C 
..  Ramapatnam,  Nellcre 
..  Ranchi,  Cbota  Nagpur 
..  Ghoom,  D H.  Ry.,  560 
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Heller,  K. 

..  Porayur,  Tranquebar  Tanjore  Dist. 

Hellier,  E.  T.  D. 

..  Betgeri,  Bombay,  584 

Hellstrom,  A. 

On  furiougb,  602 

Helm,  Miss  M.  C. 

..  Jagroon,  Ludhiana  Dist. 

HembroD,  C. 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Bhagaya,  Bengal 

Hamming,  IMiss  J.  V. 

. . On  furiougb,  557 

Hemmine,  C.  H. 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Delhi,  587 

Hemphill,  W.  L. 

..  Presbv.  IMis. , Fateligarb,  N.  Irdia, 
551 

Henderson,  A.  H. 

..  B.  M.  S , Tauagyvi,  Burma,  535 

Henderson,  G. 

..  Belgaum,  596 

Henderson,  G.  S. 

..  On  furlough,  546 

Henderson,  Miss,  m.d. 

. . Nagpur,  C.  P. 

Henderson,  W.  W. 

..  B.  M.  S.,  Cuttack.  Orissa,  564 

Henderson,  R.,  m.  a. 
Henderson,  J.  W.,  m.  a. 

..  Presbv.  Ch.  of  Ireland,  Borsad,  578 

..  Christian  College,  Madras,  588 

Hendricks  J.,  m.a. 

. . Christian  College,  Allahabad 

Henkle,  Miss  N. 

..  On  furlough,  550 

Henly,  W. 

..  Polwatta,  Colombo 

Hennessey,  Miss 

..  Katui,  Murwara,  C.  P.,  576 

Henry,  T.  G. 

..  Ludhiana,  Punjab,  550 

Henry,  F. 

..  Delhi,  566 

Henry,  C.  F. 

..  M.  E.  M.,  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  545 

Henry,  L.  G.,  b.a. 

..  S.P.G.,  Idaiyangudi,  Tiimeveliy  Dist. 

Henry,  Miss  R.  E. 

..  Colodagh,  Matale,  Ceylon,  579 

Henry,  Miss  R.  L.,  b a, 

, Presbyterian  Mission,  Borsad,  578 

Henry,  Miss 

. . Rajputana,  566 

Henry,  Miss  F.  E. 

..  Kandy,  Ceylon,  573 

Hensley,  E.  A. 

..  On  furiougb,  572 

Hensley,  Miss 

..  1,  Cornwallis  St.,  Calcutta,  574 

Hensolt 

..  L.  E.  L.  M , Tanjore 

Henwood,  A.  D. 

..  Poona 

Heptonstall,  C.  H. 

. . On  furlough,  536 

Herbert,  P.  E. 

..  Balangir,  via  Sambalpore,  £64 

Herbert,  F.  P. 

..  Howrah,  Calcutta 

Herbert,  J. 

..  Fort  Lungleb,  S.  Lushai  Hills,  via 
Chittagong 

Herbert,  E.  P. 

..  On  furlough,  569 

Herdman,  Miss  M.  S. 

. . Dhar,  C.  I. 

Herget,  Sister  J. 

..  Ij.  E.  L.  M.,  Trichinopoly,  604 

Herget,  Sister  A, 

..  L.  E.  L.  M.,  Trichinopoly,  604 

Herod,  Prof.  F.  C. 

..  Rangoon,  535 

Herman,  H C. 

..  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Madras,  610 

Hermann,  C.  C. 
Hermelink,  J. 

..  M.  E M.,  Jabalpur,  C.  P.,  544 

..  Mangalore,  Malabar 

Herrick,  D.  S.,  m.a. 

. . Theological  College,  Bangalore,  539 

Herrick,  Mrs.  S. 

..  On  furlough 
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Herring,  Miss  M B. 
Herschell,  Miss  C. 
Hershey,  Miss  V.  G. 
Hertz,  Miss  K. 
Hertzberg,  0. 

Hess,  H.  C. 

Heston,  Miss  W.F.T.,  m.d 
Heston,  Miss  W.  E.  T.  .. 
Hettasch,  G. 

Henman,  E.,  ph. d. 
Hewes,  G.  C.,  b.a. 
Hewett,  H. 

HewisoD,  J.  H. 


• Sullivan’s  Gardens,  Madras,  585 
Rampur,  Baolia  Rajshaki  E.  Bengal 
Bogra,  E.  Bengal 
Lachen,  Gantok,  Sikkim,  560 
On  furlough 

Raghunathpur,  P.O.,  Manbhoom  Dist., 
Bengal,  559 
Jhelnrp,  Punjab,  553 
Kolhapur,  Bombay 
On  furlough,  606 

Pudukotab,  via  Tr>chinopoly,  605 
Pitboragarb,  N.  I.,  545 
Trivandrum,  Travancc.re,  581 
Hatebapra  P.  0.,  Bengaljki,  Nadia, 
568 


Hewlett,  Miss 
Hewson,  Miss 
Heydenreisb,  G. 
Heywood,  R.  S. 
Heywood,  C. 

Heywood,  Miss 
Heywood,  E.  P.  M. 
Herod,  F.  C. 

Hertz,  Miss  K. 

Hezlep,  W.  H. 
Hibbert-Ware,  G.,  m.a. 
Hickinbotbam,  J.  H. 
Hiokling,  R.  A. 


Mussoorie,  Punjab 
On  furlough,  598 

Porayar,  Tranquebar,  Tanjore  Dt.,  604 
C.  M.  S.  Office,  Girgaum,  Bombay 
Bombay,  569 
Akbarpur,  U.  P. 

Nasik,  Igatpnri,  Bombay,  569 
A.  B.  M , Rangoon,  535 
Gantok,  Sikkim 
Jhatisi,  551 

S.P.G.,  Nandval,  R.  S.  0.,  Kurnool  Dt. 
On  furlough,  569 

L.M.S.,  Chikka  Ballaput&m,  Mysore, 
581 


Hicks,  G.  E. 

Hicks,  Prof.  L.  E.,  i 
Hickson,  (J.  W. 
Hielm,  Brigadier 
Higby,  Miss  Sarah  J. 
Higgiubottam.  S.,  b.j5 
Higgins,  Miss  A. 
Higgins,  W.  V. 
Plighfield,  H.,  m.a. 
Hiirs,  L.  E.,  ph  d. 
Hilhouse,  Miss  A.  M. 
Hill,  C.  B. 

Hill,  Miss  A.  G. 

Hill,  J. 

Hill,  J.  R. 

Hill,  Miss  A. 

Hill,  Miss  K.,  b.a. 
Hill,  Miss  M. 


Gaya,  Bengal,  564 

On  furlough,  536 

St.  Thomas’  Mount,  Madras,  591 

Salvation  Army,  Lahore,  Punjab,  608 

Tharrawaddy,  Burma,  535 

Allahabad,  U.  P.,  551 

Colombo,  573 

Bapt.  Mission,  Waltair,  Vizsg.  Dt.  540 
Colombo,  Koliupittiya,  594 
A B.  M , Rangoon 
On  furlough,  575 

M.  E.  Mission,  Bvoulla,  Bombay,  543 

Y.  \V.  G.  A.,  Lahore,  Punjab 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Poona,  610 

S.  P.  G.,  Banda,  U.  P.,  584 

On  furlough,  596 

On  furlough,  548 

On  furlough,  596 
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Hill,  Miss  K.  A. 

Hiller,  A. 

Hiller,  Miss  C.  B. 

Hiller,  Miss  H.  L. 

Hillier,  E.  P. 

Hills,  Miss 
Hilmer,  H.  F.,  b.d. 
Himmelsbough,  Miss  I.  .. 
Himmelstrand,  J. 

Himpe,  Miss  V. 

Hinde,  S.  D.,  m.a. 

Hindley,  Miss 
Hindman,  Miss  K. 

Hinkley,  W.,  b.  a. 

Hinman,  Miss  S. 

Hinton,  F.  W. 

Hinton,  W.H. 

Hipsay,  Lieut, -Col. 
Hitohcock,  W.  G.,  m.a.  .. 
Hitchens,  Miss  P. 
Hjertberg,  Miss  H. 

Hoare,  H.  J , b.a, 

Hobbs,  Miss  Alice 
Hobbs,  Miss 
Hodge,  J.  Z. 

Hodgkinson,  Miss 
Hodgkinson,  W. 

Hoff,  E. 

Hoffman,  Miss  C.  E. 
Hoffman,  R. 

Hoffmann,  H. 

Hoge,  Miss  E. 

Hogg,  A.  G.,  m.a. 

Hogg,  Miss,  m.a. 

Hogg,  Miss  J,  S. 

Hogg,  H.  W. 

Hogg,  Captain 
Holbrook,  Miss  L.  M. 
HoldeD,  Theo. 

Holdfortb,  Miss  E.  J. 
Hole,  Staff  Capt. 

Hole,  K. 

Holecomb,  J.  F. 

Holland,  Miss 
Holland,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Holland,  H.  T.,  m.b.f.r.c.r. 


Sangla  Hill,  Janpur,  U.  P.,  554 
On  furlough 

C.  M.  S.,  Nasik,  W.  India,  569 
C.  M.  S.,  Aurangabad,  Hyderabad 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Bombay,  610 

B.  Z.  M.,  Cuttack,  Orissa 
Bangalore,  546 
Anklesvar,  Broach  Dist.,  558 
Tirupatur,  RamnudDist.,  805 
Calcutta,  574 

33,  Amherst  Street,  Calcutta,  508 
Woi'iur,  Triehinopoly,  593 
Narasapur,  Kistna  Dist.,  597 
London  Mission,  Anantapur,  580 
Cocanada,  Godavari  Dt.,  541 

C.  M.  S.,  Sikandra,  Agra,  U.  P.,  572 
On  furlough 

Salvation  Army,  Simla,  Punjab,  608 
On  furlough,  539 
Igatpuri,  Bombay 
Saugor,  C.  P. 

Peshawar,  570 
On  furlough 
Jandiahi,  Puujab 
Motihari,  583 

Industrial  Mission,  Jaunpur,  U.  P.,  595 
Biladia,  Bhiloda,  via  Ahmedabad, 
Gujaiat,  572 

Tiruvannamalai,  S.  Arcot,  600 
On  furlough,  549 
Tanjore,  604 

Calicut,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 
Lucknow,  548 

Taylor’s  Road,  K'lpauk,  Madras,  588 
19,  Duff  Street,  Calcutta,  589 
Nagpur,  C.  P. , 589 
Killavney,  Colpetty,  Ceylon 
Simla,  Punjab,  608 
Tura,  Assam,  533 

Janh  Bar,  Montgomerrywala,  Punjab 
C.  E.  Z.  M , Sukkur,  Bombay,  575 
Rescue  Home,  Colombo,  Ceylon,  609 
. Oannanore,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 
Landour,  N.  India,  551 
Kolar,  Mysore 
Jabalpur,  C.  P.,  547 
On  furlough,  571 
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Holland,  W.  E.  S. 
Holliday,  T.  E.,  d.d. 
Hollister,  W.  E. 

Hollister,  W.  M. 
Hollister,  Miss 
Holloway,  Wm. 

Holman,  Miss  C.  T. 
Holman,  Miss  S.  C. 
Holmes,  H.  R. 

Holmes,  Miss  E.  M. 
Holmes,  Miss  Ada 
Holmes,  A.  H.  R 

Holmes,  Miss  E.  M. 
Holmes,  Miss  L.  J. 
Holmes,  W.  H.  G. 

Holsopple,  Q.  A. 

Holst,  Miss  M.,  m.d. 
Holst,  Miss  M.  K.  S. 
Holt,  Miss 
Holton,  E.  P.,  m.a. 
Honegger,  H. 

Hoole,  C.  R- 
Hooper,  Canon  W.,  b.d. 
Hooper,  Miss 
Hooper,  J.  S,  M. 

Hocton,  Miss  P.  E. 
Hopwood,  Miss 
Hormel,  Miss  M.  C. 
Hornbech,  C. 

Hornby,  Miss 
Honell,  Major 
Horsburgli,  P. 

Hosking,  Miss 
Hoskins,  Miss 
Hotton,  D.  P. 

Houghton,  Miss  D.  M.  .. 
Howard,  Prof.  R.  L. 
Howard,  C.  H. 

Howard,  Miss 
Howard,  Miss  Luck  G.  .. 
Howel1,  Mise  L.  J. 

Howell,  Miss  S.  A. 
Howells,  G. 

Howes,  Miss  E.  J. 
Howett,  R.  J. 


On  furlough,  572,  CIO 
Sialkcr,  Pun  jab,  554 
Kolar,  Mysore 
Koiar,  Mysore 
Belgaum,  549 

Annfield,  P.  0.  Rambagb,  via  Dehra, 
Dun,  H.P. 

Aligarh,  Punjab,  548 
Aligarh,  Punjab,  548 
Barharwa,  E.  I R.  Loop,  Bengal,  568 
Gauhati,  Assam,  583 
M.  E.  Mission,  Nsdiad,  U.  P.,  547 
85,  Lower  Circular  Road,  Dh  a ram  tala, 
Calcutta 

Gauhati,  Assam,  533 
AmraoW,  Berar,  555 
Calcutta,  583 
Jabalpur,  S:>rat  Dist.,  55Q 
Mardan,  Pesbwar,  N.-W  P.  P. 

Hoti  Mardan,  N.  W.  F.  P 
C.  M.  S.,  Sholinghur,  N Arcot,  577 
On  furl  ,ugb,  539 
Ami,  N.  Arcot,  552 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Colombo,  610 
Mussoorie,  U.  P.,  571 

Mission  House,  Kalna,  Bengal,  5S9 
Kellett  Institute,  Triplicane,  Madras, 591 
On  furlough,  572 
C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Ootacamund,  574 
Pasrur,  Punjab,  553. 

On  furlough 

Jaffna,  Ceylon,  594 

Sal.  Army,  Ahmedabad,  Bombay,  608 

B.  M.  S.,  Udayagiri,  Gasjam  Dist.,  565 
Asansol,  Bengal 

Katni,  Murwara,  C.  P 576 
Vikarabad,  Deccan 
Vellore,  N.  Arcol,  553 
Rangoon, 535 

Presby.  Miss,  Kodoli,  Bombay  Pre«y,,532 
Palamcottah,  Tinnevelly  Dist.,  568 

C.  M.  S.,  Amritsar,  Punjab 

Z.  B.  M.  M.,  Kasnr,  Punjab 
Jhelum,  Punjab,  553 

On  furlough,  565 

C.  M.  S.,  Kandy,  Ceylon,  573 

Karimnagar,  Hyderabad,  Deccan 
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Howlancl,  Miss  Susan  R...  Uduvil,  CevloD,  539 


Howlett,  Miss  A, 
Hubback,  G.  C. 
Hubbard,  A.  E. 
Huber,  F. 
Hubert,  A.  J. 
Hubner,  B. 
H.ubner,  F. 


Khurja,  Bulandshabr  Dist  , 595 
Oxford  Mission,  Calcutta,  183 
Kaeauli,  Punjab,  564 
Basel  Mission,  Mangalore 
Sooriapet,  Deccan,  537 
Basel  Mission,  Udipi,  8.  Caraia. 

S.  H.  E.  L.  M.,  Bbawani,  Patna,. 


Hudson,  J.  R. 

Pludson,  Miss 
Huebener,  A. 

Iluebener,  G. 

Huebner,  F. 

Hughes,  Miss 
Hughes,  G. 

Hughes,  M. 

Hughes,  Miss  E. 

Hughes,  Miss  L.  B. 
Huizinga,  J.  G. 

Pluizinga,  Henry 
Hulda,  Mrs.  B. 

Hulet,  Bliss  G.,  sr  r>. 
Humble,  Bliss  M. 

Hume,  R. A .,  d.d. 

Hume,  Miss  R.  P.,  m.d,  .. 
Hume,  R,  E. 

Hunt,  Blajor 
Hunt,  BIrs. 

Hunt,  Bliss  A.  F. 

Hunt,  W.  S. 

Hunter,  Brigadier 
Hunter,  E.  Y 
Hunter,  Bliss  D.  G. 
Hunter,  Bliss  E. 

Hunter,  Bliss  G. 

Hunter,  W.  C. 

Hunter,  V.  F. 

Hunting,  W. 

Huntington,  Bliss  C. 
Huntley,  W.  M,,  m.a.,m.d. 
Hutchinge,  Mrs.  E.  W.  .. 
Hutchison,  J.,  l.e.c.p.  .. 
Hutchison,  A.  S. 

Hutson,  Bliss 
Hyde,  J.  W.,  b.a. 

Hyde,  P.  S. , m.a. 


Rajputana 

W,  M.  S.,  Fyzabad,  U.P.,  592 
Bidar,  C.  P. 

NagercoiJ,  S.  Travancore,  543 

Nagercoil,  S.  Travancore,  543 

Lakshmipura.m.  Vizitg  I)isr..,  600 

C.  M.  S,  Brookiands,  Coonoor,  Nilgiris 

Calcutta,  564 

Sambalpore,  Bengal 

Chikalda,  Rerar,  C.  P.,  5S9 

On  furlough,  536 

Gudval,  Deccan,  536 

Kutnool,  537 

Nandurbar,  Kbandesh,  Bombay 
Vuvyuru,  Kistna  Disi.,  541 
On  furlough,  602 
Ahmednagur,  539 
Ahmednagar,  Bombay,  539 
A.  B.  F.  M.,.' Byculla,  Bombay,  540 
Salvation  Army,  Sa.tara,  Bombay 
Board  Home,  Bombay 
Darjee'ing,  550 

C.  M.  S.,  Alieppev,  Travancore,  568 
Simla,  Punjab,  608 
Belgaum,  596 
On  furlough,  597 
Y.  Yv.  G.  A.,  Girgaurr,  Bombay 
Y.  W.  C A , Colombo 
Khulna,  Bengal,  565 
, Belgaum,  Bombay 
Doadi,  Lobara,  C.  P.,  560 
Allahabad,  599 
Agra,  578 

M.  E.  M.,  Poona,  5*7 

C.  S.  M.,  Chamba,  Punjab,  577 

Raniganj,  591 

Blysore,  592 

Iiudhiana,  Punjab 

On  furlough,  545 
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Hyde,  P.  H. 

Hy adman,  Miss 


Illingworth,  Miss  C.  J. 
Ilsley,  J. 

Imray,  Miss 
Imsfall,  Miss  M. 
Inman,  A. 

Itines,  Dr. 

Inglis,  J. 

Inglis,  Mrs.  E. 

Inglis/  Miss 
Ingram,  G.  S. 

Ingram,  J F. 

Ingram,  Miss  H. 
Ingram,  Nurse  W. 
Ings,  J. 

Ings,  Miss 
Irdin,  J.  M. 

IresoD,  Miss 
Irvine,  W.  C. 

Irvine,  D. 

Isaacs,  S. 

Isaacson,  H.  E , d.d. 
Ison,  T.  J. 

Iwar,  K.  A. 


Jackson,  Staff  Gapt. 
Jackson  J.  C. 
Jackson,  Miss 

Jackson,  Miss  M. 
Jackson,  Miss  M.  E. 
Jackson,  Mrs. 
Jackman,  L W.  B. 
Jacob,  T.  S.  S. 
Jaggers,  Miss  L.  M, 
Jakner,  K. 

Jakob,  Miss  L. 
Jakobsson,  A. 

James,  J.  S. 

James,  Miss 
James,  Miss  P. 


Naiui'Tal,  U.  P. 
On  furlough 


I 

Thandaurig,  via  Taungoo,  Burma,  547 
C.  M.  S.,  Colombo,  573 
Coonoor,  Nilgiris 
B.  Z.  M.,  Calcutta,  566 
Kalasapad,  Cuddapah  Dist.,  585 
Sholiughur,  North  Arcot 
Ajmer,  Rajputana,  588 
Lahore,  570 

Erode,  Coimbatore  Dist.,  580 
Muttra,  U P. 

On  furlough,  536 

On  furlough,  548 

Marian,  N.-VV.  P.  Province,  566 

Noakhali,  563 

Pubna,  East  Bengal,  563 

Kolhapur,  Bombay 

Jaffna,  Ceylon,  594 

Belgaum,  Bombay,  596 

Poonamallee,  Chingleput  Dist.,  591 

Agra,  U.  P. 

On  furlough,  542 
Nasik,  Bombay,  569 
Nnnpaei,  C.  P.,  602 

J 

Salvation  Army,  Simla,  Punjab,  608 
Dudhi,  Mirzapur  Dist.,  582 
Kundi,  near  Sangareddipett,  Nizam's 
Dominions,  593 

Deogarb,  Baidyanath,  Bengal,  556 
Peshawar,  Lahore,  575 
Dudhi,  Mirzapur  Dist. 

Sadiya,  Assam,  533 
Poreyar,  Tranquebar,  Tanjore  Dt. 
Comilla,  E.  Bengal,  563 
Harai,  Chbindwara,  C.  P. 

Mangalore,  South  Canara,  600 
Saugor,  C.  P.,  602 
Nazareth,  Tinnevelly,  561 
B.  M.  S.,  Serampnr,  Bengal,  566 
19,  Bigandet  St.,  Rangoon,  547 
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James,  Miss  J.  E. 
James,  W.  B. 
Jameson,  A.  P.  C. 
Jameson,  Miss  E. 
Jameson,  Miss  F.  J. 
Jangg,  Y. 

Jans,  J. 

Janson,  Miss  T. 
Janson,  Lieut. 
Janvier,  E.  P. 
Jardine,  J. 

Jarner,  K. 

Jarry,  F.  W. 

Jean,  Miss  W. 
Jetlereon,  Miss  A.  M. 
Jefiery,  Franklin  E. 
Jeffren,  Miss  A.  M. 
Jellett,  Miss  E. 
Jercmet,  A.  W. 
Jenkins,  R.  O. 
Jenkins,  W.  M. 
Jenks,  Miss  J.  E. 
Jennings,  Miss 
Jensen,  J.  P. 

Jeusen,  Miss  A. 
Jenson,  0. 
Jeorgensen,  R. 
Jervvood,  Miss 
Jesolyne,  Miss  E.  M. 
Jesperson,  Sister  M. 
Jesson,  Sister  0. 
Jessop,  S.  J. 

Jewson,  A. 

Johansen,  T. 

Johansen,  Capt. 
Johanson,  Miss  S. 
Johanson,  Miss  H. 
Johansson,  Miss  H, 
Johansson,  Miss  R. 
Johasson,  F. 

John,  A. 

John,  Adjt. 

Johne,  M. 
Johnlinson,  W.  E. 
Johnson,  A. 

JohnsoD,  Capt. 

46 


..  Saharanpur,  Punjab,  551 

..  On  furlough,  565 

..  Jaipur,  Rajputana,  588 

..  Anand,  Gujarat,  578 

..  Gujaranwaia,  Punjab,  553 

..  Lahore,  Punjab 

..  Calicut,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 

..  Taloda,  Kbandesb,  Bombay  Presy.  560 

..  Salvation  Army,  Madras,  609 

..  Allahabad,  U.  P.,  551 

..  Gopalganj,  Saran,  583 

..  Saugor,  C.  P.,  602 

..  Berhampur,  Gan  jam  Dist.,  564 

. . Kodaikanal,  Madura  Dist. 

..  On  furlough 
..  Aruppukotai,  Madura,  538 
..  On  furlough,  552 
..  Hazaribagh,  Bengal,  598 
..  Madras,  585 

..  5,  Club  Road,  Byculla,  Bombay,  592 
..  On  furlough 
..  Ferozepore,  Punjab,  550 
..  Masulipatam,  574 
..  Tiruvannamalai,  N.  Arcot,  600 
..  Dumka,  Santal  Parganas,  Bihar,  606 
..  Parvatipur,  Vizag.  Dist.,  607 
Koraput,  Vizag  Dist.,  606 
Cambridge  Mission,  Delhi,  586 
..  Baddigama,  Ceylon,  572 
..  Kotapad,  Vizag.  Dist.,  606 
..  Kotapad,  Vizag.  Dist.,  606 
..  On  furlough,  569 
..  52,  Elliot  Rd.,  Calcutta,  564 
..  Chinchpada,  W.  Khandesh,  Bombay 
Presidency,  560  « 

..  Ahmedabad,  Bombay,  609 

..  Nirnpani,  C.  P.,  602 

..  Seja,  C.  P.,  602 

..  Bijori,  C.  P.,  602 

..  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  575,  U.  P. 

..  Betul,  C.  P.,  602 
..  Kinkel  P.  O.,  Biru,  603 
..  Kinkel  P.  O.,  Biru,  603 

Kaerabani,  via  Jamtara,  E.  I.  R , 606 
..  Cawnpore,  U.  P. 

..  Pachora,  Khandesh,  Bom.  Presdy,  555 
. . Salvation  Army,  Ahmedabad,  609 
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Johnson,  W.  F.,  d.d. 

..  Saharanpur,  Punjao,  551 

JchnsoE,  Miss  M. 

..  Saharan  pur,  Punjab,  551 

Johnson,  Miss 

..  Toucgoo,  Burma 

Johnson,  G.  E.  H. 

..  Medak,  Nizam’s  Dominions,  593 

Johnson,  Miss  C.  L. 

..  Tbarrawaddr,  Burma,  535 

Johnson,  Miss  E. 

..  Ahmednagar,  Bombay  Presidency,  539 

Johnson,  Miss  E.  M. 

..  Toungoo,  Burma 

Johnson,  Miss  H.  M. 

..  L.  51.  S.,  Calcutta,  5 82 

Johnson,  Miss  R. 

..  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  U.  P. 

Johnson,  Miss  A.  J. 

..  Allahabad,  599 

Johnson,  Miss  L. 

..  134,  Corporation  St.,  Calcutta 

Johnson,  Miss  M. 

..  Gampola,  Ceylon,  576 

Johnson,  R.  R. 

. . Broach,  578 

Johnson,  Miss  M.  E. 

..  Saharanpur,  Punjab,  552 

Johnson,  T.,  m.d. 

..  Loibaw,  Burma,  534 

Johnson,  W.  F. 

..  Tbeo.  Seminary,  Saharanpur,  Punjab 

Johnson,  Miss  T. 

..  Talado,  Khandeeh,  Bombay  Presidency 

Johnson,  Miss  51. 

..  Kulpabar,  U.  P.,  556 

Johnson,  Mrs.  I. 

..  Pudukottah,  Tnchmopoh  Diet. 

Johnson,  T.  E. 

..  Cawnpore,  U.  P..  584 

Johuson,  T S. 

..  Kandy,  Ceylon,  573 

Johnson,  V. 

..  Pudukottah,  Tricbinopoly,  605 

JohnsoD,  J.  J. 

..  Benares,  571 

Johnson,  A.  B. 

..  Calcutta,  568 

Johnson,  A.  E. 

..  Allahabad,  U.  P.,  571 

Johnson-Smitb 

..  Benares,  Ramkotora,  U.  P.,  595 

Johnston,  J.  E. 

..  Karma  tar,  E.  I.  Ry.,  596 

Johorv,  J.  W. 

..  Indore,  C.  P. 

Jones,  B.  M.,  b.a. 

..  Rangoon,  544 

Jones,  D.  E. 

..  Aijal,  Lushai 

Jones,  E.  8. 

..  Sitapur,  U.  P.,  545 

Joues,  G.  E. 

. . Nagercoil,  Travancor6 

Jones,  H.  L. 

..  Dowlaishweram , Godavari  Dist.,  597 

Jones,  J.  P. 

..  Pasumalai,  5Iadura  Dist.,  539 

Jones,  L. 

..  5Ioulvi  Bazaar,  South  Syihet,  E.  Bengal 

Jones,  L.  B. 

..  5Ieerut,  515 

Jones,  Miss 

. . Poona 

Jones,  Miss  C. 

..  5Ieerut,  571 

Jones,  Miss  A. 

..  5Ioulvi  Bazaar,  South  Syihet,  E.  Bengal 

Jones,  Miss  A.  B. 

..  Debra  Dun,  U.  P.,  550 

Jones,  Miss  E.  W. 

..  Hazaribagh,  Bengal,  598 

Jones,  Mies  G. 

. . Calcutta,  566 

Jones,  Miss  G.  51.,  b.a. 

..  Madura,  539 

Jones,  Miss  L.  51. 

..  Ramacbsndrapur,  Godavari  Dist.,  541 

Jones,  Miss  51. 

..  Bbaisdebi  via  Betul,  C.  P , 580 

Jones,  Miss' R. 

..  Adventists  Miss.,  Lucknow,  U.P.,  561 

Jones,  R F. 

..  Batala,  Gurudaspur,  569 
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Jones,  R. 

. . Cherrapoonjee 

Jones,  T.  J. 

..  Shaustaganj,  A.  B.  Ry.,  559 

Jones,  P.  H. 

..  On  furlough,  565 

Jones,  S G 

..  Rapur,  Punjab,  551 

Jones,  P.  F. 

..  On  furlough,  570 

Joorgensen,  R. 

..  Jeypore,  Vizagapatam  Dist. 

Joorman,  H.  W.  3. 

..  On  furlough.  536 

Joseph,  E.  J. 

..  Travancore 

Joseph,  31. 

..  Andimadam,  Trichinopoly  Dist. 

Joseph,  Miss  A.  St. 

..  Motibari,  Chaparan 

Joseph,  Miss  L,  St. 

..  SiwaD,  Saran,  Bengal  Presidency 

Joss,  Miss  J.  M. 

..  Jalna,  Nizam’s  Dominions,  589 

Josselyn,  Miss  T. 

..  Bahrein,  Arabia 

Jost,  Mrs. 

..  Chandkuri,  Bhatapara  P.  0.,  C.  P. 

Jourdain,  R.  T. 

..  Tezpur,  Assam,  585 

Joyce,  J.  A. 

..  Murshidabad,  Bengal,  582 

Jucker,  A. 

..  Chombala,  Malabar  Dist  , 601 

Jueknath,  F. 

..  Gumla,  Ranchi,  603 

Judd,  A.  C. 

..  Cambridge  Mission,  Delhi,  via  Simla, 

Punjab 

Jukes,  A. 

..  Kotgarh  via  Simla,  Punjab,  570 

K 

Karnoke,  W.  V.  R. 

..  On  furlough 

Kammerer,  I. 

..  Mangalore,  S.  Canara,  600 

Xampfer,  G.  R. 

..  Gauhafi,  Assam,  533 

Kancfce,  W.  Y.  R. 

..  On  furlough,  569 

Kannegiesser,  G. 

..  On  furlough,  605 

Karberg,  D,  S.  E. 

. . Trichinopoly,  604 

Karlmark,  P. 

..  Madura,  605 

Karlson,  Captain 

. . Simla,  Punjab,  608 

Karisson,  Miss  Aura 

. . Ghum  P.  O.,  D.  H.  Ry.,  563 

Karlsson,  Rev.  L.  E. 

..  On  furlough,  602 

Karney,  Miss  E.  S. 

..  Anuradhapura,  Ceylon,  576 

Kars  ten,  R. 

..  Kondra,  Kmkel,  P.  O.  Biru,  603 

Karsten,  F. 

..  Gumla,  (Ranchi),  603 

Kastena,  Sister  E. 

. . Gudur,  Nellore  Dist. 

Kaufman,  J.  N. 

..  Dhamtari,  C.  P.,  542 

Kay,  G.  H. 

..  Jabalpur,  C P.,  592 

Kaylor,  J.  I. 

..  Vada,  Thana  Dist.,  558 

Keable,  Miss 

..  Bhagalpur,  E.  I.  R.,  Loop,  574 

Keach,  Miss  L.  M. 

..  Presbyterian  Mission,  Allahabad,  551 

Ke.ay,  F.  E. 

..  Jabalpur,  C.  P.,  572 

Keislar,  M. 

..  Phalera,  Jaipur,  545 

Keislar,  Mrs.  E.  B. 

..  Brindaban,  Muttra,  U.  P. 
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Kellerbauer,  G.  0. 

..  Ambur,  N.  Arcot  Dist.,  543 

Kelly,  E.  W.,  ph.  d. 

. . Rangoon,  535 

Kelly,  Miss  E. 

. . Madras,  577 

Kelly,  Miss  S. 

..  Ongole,  Guntur  Dist.,  537 

Kelly,  Miss  K. 

. . Madras,  577 

Kelly,  J. 

..  Darjeeling,  Bengal 

Kelly,  Mrs.  J. 

..  Darjeeling,  Bengal 

Kelly,  Mrs.  E. 

..  On  furlough,  536 

Kelsey,  A.  G. 

. . Lonavla,  Poona,  561 

Kelsey,  Miss] 

..  Bkagalpur 

Kelshall,  Miss 

..  Z.B.  and  M.  M.,  Girgaum,  Bombay,  595 

Kelso,  A.  P. 

..  Dehra  Dun,  U.  P.,  550 

Kember,  Miss  G.  M. 

..  Palameottah,  Tinnevelly  Dist.,  574 

Kemble,  J.  \V. 

..  On  furlough,  584 

Kemp,  V.  N.,  m.a. 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Rangoon,  586 

Kempe,  Miss  A. 

..  Ghum  P.  0.,  D.  H.  Ry.,  560 

Kendrick,  Miss 

..  Kolhapur,  584 

Kennan,  A.  L. 

..  Lallgarh  P.  0.,  Dist.  Midnapur,  533 

Kennedy,  K.  W.  S. 

..  Ranchi 

Kennedy,  R.  J. 

..  On  furlough,  57 1 

Kenney,  Miss  G. 

. . Ant.hiyur  via  Bhavani,  Coimbatore 
Dist.,  567 

Kenning,  Miss 

..  On  furlough,  567 

Kenning,  Miss  L. 

..  Penukonda,  Anantapur  Dist. 

Kerchis,  M. 

..  Ranchi,  Chota  Nagpur,  603 

Kerk,  Miss  L. 

. . Dacca,  566 

Kerr,  G.  M. 

..  Nizamabad,  Nizam’s  Dominions,  593 

Kerr,  Dr.  I. 

..  Nizamabad,  Nizam’s  Dominions,  593 

Kerr,  Miss  A.  M. 

..  Jagraon,  Punjab,  550 

Kerry,  Ensign 

..  Salvation  Army,  Lahore,  Punjab,  608 

Kesting,  Miss 

. . C.  S.  M.,  Poona,  577 

Kettler,  Miss  E. 

..  Raipur,  C.  P. 

Keudel,  F. 

..  Mangalore,  S.  Canara,  600 

Keyworth,  E. 

..  On  furlough,  568 

Kidd,  Miss  M. 

..  Katny,  Murwara,  576 

Kidd,  S.  V. 

..  Cawnpore,  U.  P.,  584 

Kidley,  Miss 

..  Chamba,  Chamba  State,  Punjab,  577 

Kieber,  K. 

..  Hubli,  Dharwar,  601 

Kilbey,  P. 

..  Seoni,  Malwa,  Rajputana,  579 

Kinch,  E.  G.  N. 

..  Moulmein,  Burma,  586 

King,  Canon  C. 

..  Karegaon,  Ahmednagar,  584 

King,  E.  L. 

Belgaum,  Bombay,  546 

King,  Miss 

..  On  furlough,  596 

King,  Miss  A.  C. 

..  Beawar,  Rajputana,  590 

King,  Miss  E. 

..  Karnal,  Punjab,  586 

King,  Miss  E.  L. 

..  Rajbari,  Faridpur  Dt.,  E.  Bengal,  563 

King,  Miss  L. 

..  Karnal,  Punjab,  586 
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King,  R.  A. 

..  Iudore,  C.  I.,  557 

King,  W.  H. 

..  Gunjur  via  Vartur,  Bangalore  Dt. 
597 

King,  W.  L. 

..  On  furlough,  546 

Kingdom,  J. 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Agra,  U.  P. 

Kingham,  J.  J. 

..  Tuticorin,  546 

Kinghorn,  H.  J.  C. 

..  Kaltmpong,  Darjeeling,  Bengal,  576 

Kingsbury,  Miss  M. 

..  Bilaspore,  C.  P.,  556 

Kinzely,  Miss 

..  Baliaghata,  Bengal 

Kinzely,  Miss  K. 

..  13,  Wellington  Square,  Calcutta,  550 

Kipp,  Miss  J.  I.,  b.a. 

..  On  furlough,  549 

Kipp,  Miss  C.  I.,  m.d. 

..  BrindabaD,  548 

Kirby,  H. 

..  Barrackpur,  Bengal,  590 

Kirby,  H.  W.,  m.d. 

..  Sadiya,  Assam,  533 

Kirkbam,  P.  H,,  m.a. 

. . Tonugoo,  Burma,  586 

Kirkland,  Miss 

..  Uska  Bazar,  Basti  Dist.,  595 

Kirkman,  A.  E. 

..  St.  Thomas’  Mount,  Madras,  59i 

Kitchen,  J. 

..  Gawa,  Ttsir1',  Giridit,  588 

Kiching,  Miss 

..  97,  Civil  Lines,  Agra,  571 

Klein,  M. 

..  Kcronjo,  Rajgangpur,  B.  N.  Ry.,  603 

Klein,  Mrs.  E. 

..  Koronjo,  Rajgangpur,  B.  N.  Ry. 

Kleine,  M. 

..  Cannauore,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 

Knaks,  Miss  M.  C. 

..  Guntur,  543 

Knechee,  G 

..  Barugur,  Salem  Dist.,  543 

Knight,  Capt. 

..  Salvation  Army,  Calcutta 

Knight,  Lieut. 

..  Salvation  Army,  Madras 

Knight,  Miss 

..  Panchgani,  Bombay,  595 

Knight,  P. 

..  Calcutta,  564 

Knoblock,  J. 

..  Calicut,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 

Knollin,  F.  H. 

..  A.  B.  M.,  Rangoon,  535 

Knott,  A.  E. 

..  Umballa,  Punjab,  592 

Knowles,  Miss  E.  L. 

M.  E.  Mission,  Darjeeling,  550 

Knowles,  Miss  K.,  m.b. 

,b.s.  Srinagar,  Kashmir,  570 

Knowles,  Mias  L. 

..  Tekkali,  Gan  jam  District,  540 

Knowles,  S. 

..  M.  E.  Mission,  Naim  Tal,  U.  P,,  545 

Knuth,  Sister  H. 

..  Kotapad,  Vizag  Dist.,  606 

Koch,  C.H.  S. 

..  2,  Creek  Road,  Calcutta,  546 

Kocher,  W.  A. 

..  Irinjalabuda,  Malabar  Dist  , 598 

Koeppen,  A. 

..  Chskradharpur,  B.  N.  Ry.,  Benga 
603 

Kothe,  W. 

..  Nayudupeta,  Nellore  Dist.,  605 

Krater,  Miss  E . 

..  Khamgaon,  Berar,  C.  P.,  555 

Kraybill,  Miss  A. 

..  On  furluugb,  559 

Krongquist,  Miss  E. 

..  Ghum,  D.  H.  Ry.,  560 

Kruss,  Miss  A. 

. . Mangalore,  S.  Gauara  Dist. 

Kuder,  C.  F. 

..  Rajahmundry,  Godaveri  Dist.,  542 

Kugelberg,  Dr.  F. 

..  T'mipatur,  Ranmad  Dist.,  605 
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Kugler,  Miss  A-  S.,  m.d. 
Kuhner,  H. 

Kuhule,  G. 

Kull,  Adjt. 

Kumlein.  F. 

Kunick,  H. 

Kunth,  Miss 
Kurtz,  Miss  M.  M. 
Kurtz,  F. 

Kurtz,  Miss  B. 

Kydd,  J.  G. 

Kyle,  T.  J. 

Kyle,  Miss  M. 


Lacey,  Miss  A. 
Lacey,  Miss  A.  J. 
Lacey,  Miss  A.  K. 
Lacey,  Miss  0. 
Lacey,  Miss  0.  F. 
Lagerquist,  Miss  A. 
Laham,  Miss 
Laiden,  R. 

Laing,  A.  M. 

Lake,  Oapt. 

Lake,  W. 

Lamb,  F. 

Lamb,  R. 

Lamb,  G.  H. 

Lamb,  J. 

Lamb,  Miss,  m.  b. 
Lamb,  Miss  M. 
Lamb,  Miss 
Lambe,  Miss  M. 
Lambert,  A.  P. 
Lambert,  W. 
Lampard,  -J. 
Lander,  Miss 
Landes,  Miss  C. 
Landford,  Miss  A. 
Landon,  Dr.  E. 
Landon,  Miss 
Landrum,  Miss  M. 
Lacg,  I. 

Lang,  3 . H. 

Lang,  Miss 


..  Guntur,  543 

..  Tellickerry,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 
..  On  furlough 

..  Salvation  Army,  Simla,  Punjab,  608 
..  M.  E.  Mission,  Moradabad,  U.  P.,  545 
..  Poo,  Bashahr  State,  Simla  Dis;-.,  606 
..  Kotapad,  Vizag.  Dist. 

..  Narasaraopet,  Guntur  Dist..  537 
. . On  furlough,  538 
..  Adventist  Mission,  Najibabad,  561 
..  Scottish  College,  Calcutta,  580 
..  On  furlough,  548 
..  On  furlough,  554 

L 

..  Naro*al,  C.  P. 

..  G.  E.  Z.  M.,  Jandiala,  Punjab,  575 

..  Khammamett,  Deccan,  574 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Peshawar 

..  On  furlough,  571 

..  On  furlough,  605 

..  Abmednagar,  584 

..  On  furlough 

..  Presbvteriau  Miss.,  Daspur,  Punjab.  553 
..  Salvation  Army,  Lahore,  Punjab,  608 
..  Adventist  Miss.,  Mussoorie,  U.  P.,  561 
..  Wes.  Miss.,  Secunderabad,  Deccan,  593 
..  Kalutara,  Ceylon,  594 
..  Haiyangudi,  Tinuevelly  Dist.,  585 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Calcutta,  576 
..  Amritsar,  Punjab  Dist.,  575 
..  Amritsar,  Punjab  Dist.,  575 
..  On  furlough,  563 
..  On  furlough 
..  Jamalpur,  E.  I.  R. 

..  Silchar,  Assam  Dist.,  585 

..  M. E. Miss. , Godhra,  Bombay  Presy.,544 

..  Miri,  Ahmednagar,  Bombay  Pres)'.,  583 

. . Ulubaria,  Howrah  Dist.,  Bengal 

..  On  furlough 

..  Nasik,  Bombay  Presy. 

..  Nasik,  Bombay  Presy,  595 
..  Moradabad,  Deccan,  548 
..  Calicut.  Malabar  Dist.,  601 
.,  Y M C.  A.,  Hyderabad,  Deccan 
..  Y.  W.  C.  A , Colombo 
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Lang,  W.  F. 

Langdale,  E.  G. 
Langdon,  Miss 
Lange,  G. 

Lang'aolf,  E. 

Langley,  Miss  M. 
Lankester,  A. 
Lankester,  A.  C. 

Lant,  W.  E. 

Lanfcer,  Miss 
Lantz,  Staff  Capt. 
Lapham,  Miss  R.  0. 
Lapp,  G J. 

Lapp,  M.  0. 

Lapp,  Mrs.  G.  J. 

Lapp,  Mrs.  M.  C. 

Lapp,  0. 

Larsen,  H. 

Larsen,  Miss  T. 

Larsk,  Miss  M.  M. 
Larson,  Mrs.  L. 

Larson,  O.  L. 

Larson,  Staff  Capt. 
Latchaw,  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Latham,  Miss 
Latham,  W. 

Latta,  J.  T. 

Lauck,  Miss  A.  J. 
LaugLIin,  Miss 
Laurence,  Miss 
Lauzetnis,  B. 

Law,  Miss  P. 

Law,  T. 

Lawrence,  P. 
Lawrence,  J.  H. 
Lawrence,  Miss 
Lawrence,  Miss  E. 
Lawrence,  E. 
Lawrence,  Miss  E. 
Lawrence,  Miss 
Lawrence,  Miss  M.  A. 
Lawson,  Miss  T.  J,  B. 
LawsoD,  J.  C. 


..  Bapt  Missioo,  Agra,  U.  P.,  564 
..  8.  P.  G.,  Cawnpore,  U.  P , 585 
..  Kemmendine,  Burma,  586 
..  On  furlough,  603 
..  Vakadu,  P.  O.  Kota,  Nellore  Dist. 

..  Panagar,  576 
..  On  furlough 
On  furlough,  570 

..  Wesleyan  Mission,  Aler,  N.  G.  S.  Ry., 
Hvderabad,  Deccan,  592 
..  Z.  B.  M.  M.,  Bulandshahr,  U.  P.,  595 
..  Salvation  Army,  Nagercoil,  Travancore 
..  On  furlough 
..  On  furlough,  542 

..  A.  M.  Miss.,  Balodgahan,  Dbamtari, 
C.  P.,  541 

..  Dhamtari,  C.  P. 

..  Dhamtari,  C.  P. 

..  Akola,  Berar,  C.  P.,  554 
..  E.L.M.,  Nowrangapur,  Vizag.  Dist.  606 
..  Mandulwar,  Taioda  Dist.,  Khandesh, 
Bombay  Presy.,  560 
..  On  furlough,  536 

..  A.  E.L.  M.,  Dowlaishwaram,  Godavari 
District. 

..  Tallapudi,  542 

..  Sal.  Army,  Nagercoil,  Travancore,  609 
. . On  furlough 

..  S.  P.  G.  Ahmednagar,  Bombay 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Debra  Dun  & Mussoorie,  571 

..  On  furlough,  536 

..  M.  E.  M.,  Sironcha,  C.  P.,  547 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Rangoon,  586 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Meerut  and  Ghaziabad,  U.  P. 

..  E.L.M.,  Jharsuada,  Basia  P.  0.,603 

..  Baroda  Camp,  Bombay 

. . C.  M.  S.,  Benares,  571 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Lahore,  Punjab,  570 

..  Presby.  Mis.,  Kasganj,  N.  India,  551 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Aligarh,  571 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Maubin,  Burma,  534 

..  Pasrur,  Punjab,  554 

..  Negombo,  Ceylon,  594 

..  Rewari,  586 

..  Presby.  Mis.,  Rawalpindi,  Punjab,  554 
..  Dehra  Dun,  U.  P.,  583 
..  Dehra  Dun,  U.  P.,  583 
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Lawson,  J.  H, 

Lawson,  Miss 
Lawson,  Miss  A.  E. 
Lawson,  Miss  C.  H. 
LawsoD,  Miss  N. 

Lawson,  W.  L. 

Lawson,  Miss 
Lawtence,  Mrs.  F. 

Lawton,  Miss  M.  B. 
Layborne,  Miss  E.  M. 
Lazarus,  D. 

Lazarus,  J. 

Lazenby,  H.  T. 

Leather,  N.  G.  .. 

Leatherdale,  Miss 
Leavifcr,  Miss  M. 
Lea-Wihon,  Miss  E.  N.  .. 
Lea-Wiison,  H.  W. 
Ledingham,  A.  P. 

Ledward,  Miss  M.  A. 
Ledwick,  Miss 
Lee,  D.  H. 

Lee,  Miss  L.  L. 

Lee,  Mrs.  T.  S. 

Lee,  Mrs.  H.  H. 

Lechler,  W.  I. 

Lee-Clarke,  W. 

Legg,  Miss  J.  M. 

Lehman,  N.  G. 

Lehme,  S. 

Leighton,  D. 

Leitb,  D.  G.  M.  .. 

Leith,  M.,  m.  a. 

Lemon,  Miss  A.  M. 

Lempp,  Miss  E. 

Lenman,  T. 

LeDwood,  F. 

Lenwood,  Miss,  b.a. 
Leonard,  A.  B. 

Leonard,  Miss  L. 
Lequesne,  W.  R. 

Leslie,  Miss  L.  M. 
Leslie-Melville,  Miss  L.  M. 
Lester,  H.  F. 

Leuckfeld,J. 

Levering,  F.  H. 


A.  B.  M.,  Pasnmalai,  Madura,  539 
C.  M.  S.,  Gorakhpur,  571 

M.  E.  M.,  Cawnpore,  U P.,  548 
M.E.M.,  Taiegaon,  Dabhada,  Bom.,  547 
Dehra  Dun,  U.  P.,  583 
Dshra  Dun  and  Landour,  U.  P, 

W.  M.  M.,  Madras,  591 

C.  M.  S.,  Lahore,  Punjab 

Presby.  Mission,  Jhansi,  U.  P.,  551 

M.  E.  M. , Bareilly,  Bombay  Presy.,  548 

Vizagapatam 

Danish  Loth.  Mission,  Madras,  600 

Wes.  Mis.,  Negapatam,  Tanjore  Dt.,  593 

S.  P.  G.,  Delhi,  599  - Tr  V3H8 

8.  P.  G.,  Abmednagar,  Bombay,  584 

Bombay,  555 

Nasik,  Bombay 

C.  M.  S.,  Poona,  569 

Presby.  Miss.,  Rasalpora,  Mhow  P.O. 

C.I.,  557 
C.  M.  S.,  Colombo 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Rangoon 
M.  E.  Miss.,  Calcutta,  546 
M.  E.  M.,  Wellington  Sq.,  Calcutta,  550 
On  furlough 
Satara,  540 

B.  & F.  B.  S.,  Madras 
M.  E.  Miss.,  Poona,  544 

Per  uko.ida,  Anantapur  Dist.,  567 
Dhamtari,  C.  P.,  542 
Tranquebar,  Tanjore  Dist. 

Piploda,  Rajputana,  B.  B.  Ry.,  588 
Wes.  Mission,  Mannatgudi,  Tanjore  Dt. 
Mannargudi,  Tanjore  Dist.,  593 
Bapt.  Mis.,  Pyinmana,  Burma,  535 
Betgeri,  Gadag,  S.  Mahratta,  601 

C.  M.  S , Godha,  Santaiia,  Bengal,  568 
L.  M.  S.,  Benares,  581 

L.  M.  S.,  Vepery,  Madras,  581 
150,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  G.  S. 
Parali,  Vada  P.  0.,  Tbana,  559 
L.  M.  S.,  Calcutta,  582 
Cotta,  Ceylon 
C.  M.  8.,  Cotta,  Ceylon 
L.  M.  S.,  Bellary,  580 
Ganapura>n,  Vizag.  Dist.,  606 
Biskopville,  Vepery,  Madras,  537 
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Levick,  M.  N. 

Leward,  Miss  L.  A. 

Lewis,  D. 

Lewis,  Adjt. 

Lewis,  E.  C. 

Lewis,  E.  H. 

Lewis,  Miss,  m.  d. 

Lewis,  Miss  A.  M. 

Lewis,  Miss  N. 

Lewis,  Miss  R.  P. 
Lezenby,  H.  T. 
Liahtenberg,  B. 

Liechty,  D.  J. 

Liecii,  R.  H. 

Lieden,  E.  E. 

Lienk,  M. 

Liers,  Miss  J. 

Ligertwood,  Miss  C. 
Ligkion,  Miss  E.  S.  H.  . . 
Ligot,  L.  A. 

Lillingston,  Miss  A.G. 
Limbrick,  A.  D. 

Lind,  A.  A. 

Lind,  Miss  H. 

Lindberg,  J. 

Lindberg,  Mrs.  E. 
Lindberg,  Miss  E.  W. 
Lindeman,  Mrs. 

Lindgren,  J.,  (Home  Sec.) 
Lindner,  E. 

Lindquist,  K.  J. 

Lindrotb,  C.  F. 

Lindsay,  Miss 
Lindsay,  Miss  J.  B. 
Lindsay,  Miss  M.  O. 
Lindstrom,  Miss 
Ling,  Miss 
Linker,  Miss  A.  M. 

Lion,  Dt'. 

Lion,  H.  H. 

Linsell,  Miss  W.  W. 
Linzell,  L.  E. 

Lipp.  Mrs. 

Liptrofl,  Mr. 

Litt,  Miss  P.  B. 


On  furlough 
Colombo, ;573 

JaLlod,  Panck  Mahals,  C.  P.,  578 
Salvation  Army,  Poona,  609 
Khamla,  via  Betu),  C.  P.  580 

L.  M.  S.,  Bellary,  580 

M.  E.  Miss,  Kolar,  Mysore,  549 
Agra,  U.  P. 

Calcutta,  566 

Sandoway,  Burma,  585 

W.  M.,  Negapatam,  Tanjore  Dist.,  593 

Rangoon 

Umalia  via  Ankleswar,  558 
Karmatar,  E.  I.  Ry.,  561 
Alliance  Miss.,  Dondaiche,  Kkandesk, 
Bombay  Presidency,  560 
Sakti,  Dist.  Balaspur,  C.  P. 

M.  E.  Mis.,  Jabalpur,  C.  P.,  547 
Poona,  589 
On  furlough,  571 

Mount  Pion,  Srivillipnttur,  Tiunevelly 
Dist.,  597 

C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Bangaiore,  573 
S.  P.  G.,  Ramnad,  585 
Dbond,  Poona  Dist. 

On  furlough,  460 
Chicboli,  Betul,  C.  P.,  602 
Mymensmgh,  E.  B. 

Baptist  Mission,  Henzada,  Burma,  534 

Mymensingh,  563 

Norrvilson,  Sweden 

Tirupati,  Chittoor  Dist.,  605 

Saugor,  C.  P.,  602 

Chhindwara,  C.  P.,  602 

Presby.  Miss.,  Dull  St.,  Calcutta,  589 

Bombay,  583 

On  furlough,  590 

Anand,  Gujarat 

C.E.Z.M.,  Ootacamund,  Nilgiris,  574 
Nacasaraupet,  Guntur,  537 
Bidar,  C.  P. 

M.  E.  Mission,  Bidar,  C.  P.  546 
Agarpara,  P.  O.  Kamarhati,  574 
M.  E.  i\l Baroda,  Bombay  Presy.,  543 
M E.M.,  Belgaum,  Bombay  Presy.,  549 
Narsapur,  Poona  Dist.,  599 
Barrackpur,  Bengal 
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Little,  Miss  A. 

Littlejohn,  Miss  G. 
Livermore,  Miss  M.  A.  . , 
Lloyd,  Miss  E.  M. 

Loader,  Miss 
Lobdel,  J.  M. 

Lockett,  A.  S. 

Lockhart,  Miss  H. 
Lockwood,  Miss  D.  E. 
Lockwood,  A. 

Lodge,  Miss 
Lodge,  V. 

Logan,  D.  R. 

Logan,  Miss  M.  E. 

Lob,-,  Mrs.  B. 

Lokies,  C. 

Long,  F.  C. 

Long,  I.  S. 

Long,  Miss  A.  E. 

Long,  Miss  M. 

Longdon,  Miss  M. 
Longholf,  E. 

Longkurst,  Miss 

Longley,  W.  J. 

Longman,  F.  F. 
Longmire.Miss M.P. , c.m 
Longwell,  R.  B. 

Lonsdale,  Wm.  H , m.a. 
Loops,  VV.  A. 

Loper,  Miss  1.  G. 

Lorbeer,  H.  (senior) 
Lorbeer,  H.  J.  (junior)  . 
Lorbeer,  Miss  M. 

Lord,  W. 

Lorrain,  J.  H. 

Lougher,  E.  H. 
Loughton,  J. 

Lo.veday,  Miss  M. 

Lovett,  Miss  M. 

Low,  A.  R. 

Lowe,  Miss  C V. 

Lowe,  Miss  M.  E. 
Lowiek,  Miss 


Akola.  Berar,  551 

Presby.  Miss.,Ashapura,  Rajputana,  590 
, M.  E.  M.,  Gliaziabid,  C.  P.,  518 
. On  furlough 
. Masulipatam,  571 

. M.E.M.,  Thongwa,  Hanthawaddy  Dist., 
Burma,  541 

. C.  M.  S.  Divinity  School,  Calcutta 
. Dtiond,  Poona  Dist. 

. C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Bangalore,  578 
. Kalmunai,  Ceylon,  591 
. L.  M.  S.,  Salem,  581 
. Batticaloa,  Ceylon 

. GobiehePipalayam,  Coimbatore  Dt., 567 
. Prpsby.  Miss.,  Sialkot,  Punjab,  551 
. Kulpahar,  U.  P.,  556 
. E.  L.  M.,  Gobindpur,  Jariagarh  P.  0. 

Rancbi,  Bengal,  603 
. Peshawar,  Punjab,  570 
. On  furlough,  558 
. Bapt.  Miss.,  Nowgong,  C.  I.,  533 
. Dhulia,  W.  Khandesh,  559 
. Bilaspur,  C.  P.,  556 
. Vacadu,  Kota  Post,  605 
. Presby.  Miss.,  30,  Barrackpur  Trunk 
Road.  Cosipore,  Calcutta,  577 
. Bapt.  Miss.,  Madira,  Deccan,  537 
. Mirzapur,  Benares  Dist.,  582 
.b  Kharrimamett,  Deccan,  571 
,.  Bapt.  Miss.,  Impur,  Assam,  533 
Trichiuopoly,  585 
. Jaipur,  Bengal 
. On  furlough,  548 
, . Gbazipur,  U.  P.,  601 
. Ghazipur,  U.P.,  601 
. Gbazipur,  U.  P.,  595 
. Wes.  Miss.,  Peshawa*",  Punjab,  592 
. . Fort  LuDglet,  S.  Lushai  Hills,  via 
Cbittagoog,  E.  B.,  565 
. On  furlough 

. S.  P.  G.,  Kolhapur,  Bombay  Presy.,  584 
. Mussoorie,  U.  P. 

. Presby.  Miss.,  Fategarh,  N.  India,  551 
Presbv.  Miss.,  Jaipur,  Rajputana,  538 
. Wes.  Miss.,  Hassan,  Mysore 
. Guntur,  543 

. . C.  M.  S.,  Meerut,  U.  P.,  571 
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Lowry,  G.  G. 

Lubke,  G- 
Lucas,  B. 

Lucas,  E.  D. 

Lucas,  J.  J. 

Lucas,  Miss  A. 
Lucas,  Miss  N.  E. 
Lucas,  Mrs.  N.  E. 
Luce,  Miss  E.  A. 
Lucey,  P.  E. 

Luck,  Miss 
Luckier,  Mrs.  E. 
Luke,  A. 

Lundgren,  Miss  H. 
Lungley,  Miss  M.  G. 
Luthy,  B. 

Lutton,  Miss  F. 
Lutz,  T. 

Lynn,  Miss  R. 

Lynn,  E. 

Lyon,  J. 


Mane,  Ensign 
Mable,  Sister 
Macalister,  R.  H. 
Macauley,  Miss  J. 
Macdonald,  J. 
Macdonald,  J.  J. 

Macdonald,  Miss  J. 
Macdonald,  Miss  M.  H 
Macdonald,  Mis3  M.  J. 
Macdonald,  Mrs.  K.  S. 

MacDonel),  Miss 
Macfadyen,  J.  F. 
Macfarlane,  G.  H. 
Macfie,  J.  H. 
MacGarvan,  J.  G. 
MacGarvan,  Miss  M.  ri 
MacGregor,  Miss  H. 
MacGregor,  Miss  J. 
Machin,  W. 

Mack,  E. 


..  Adv.  Miss.,  Nazareth,  Tmnevelly,  561 
..  Tellicherrv,  Malabar  Disk,  601 
..  L.  M.  S.,  Bellary,  590 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Lahore,  Punjab,  550 
..  Presby.  Miss,  U.P.  Branch,  18  Clive  Rd. 

Allahabad,  551 
..  Oo  furlough,  604 
..  Bapk  Miss.,  Moulmein,  Burma,  531 
..  18,  Clive  Road,  Allahabad,  U.P. 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Benares,  571 
On  furlough,  571 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Ratuapur,  Bengal,  575 
..  Daod  Sohara  Raj,  Mandgaon 
..  Muttra,  C.  P. 

..  Chhindwava,  C.  P.,  602 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Panagar,  Jabalpur  C.  P. 

..  On  furlough 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Muscat,  Persian  Gulf 
. . On  furlough 
..  Tauuku,  Kistna  Disk,  597 
..  Kollegal,  Coimbatore  Disk,  597 
..  On  furlough,  545 

M 

..  Salvation  Army,  Simla,  Punjab,  608 
..  Calcutta,  583 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Ajmer,  Rajputana,  588 
..  Ahmedabad,  578 
. . Bombay 

..  Bapt.,  Miss.,  Russelkondah,  Ganjam, 
Dt.,  565 

..  Kedgaon,  Poona 
. A.  Kedgaon,  Poona 
R.  Lahore,  Punjab,  550 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Hooghly,  E.  I.  Ry., 
Bengal,  589 

..  Neyoor,  Travancore  Dist. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Nagpur,  C.  P. 

..  On  furlough,  581 

..  Presby. Miss.,  Nasirabad,  Rajputana, 588 
..  On  furlough,  557 
. ..  Damob,  C.  P.,  556 
..  Presby.  Miss., Royapurara,  Madras,  590 
..  Kedgaon,  Poona  Dist. 

..  Wes.  Miss.,  Dilkusha,  U.  P.,  592 
..  Colombo 
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Mackay,  J.  S. 

Mack-ay,  K.  G. 
Mackean,  W.  G. 
MacKellar,  Miss  M. 
Mackenzie,  E. 
Mackenzie,  Miss  E.  T. 
Mackenzie,  Miss  M. 
Macker,  Mrs. 
Mackicban,  D. 
Mackicban,  Miss  H.  C. 
Mackicban,  Miss  M, 
MacKing,  M. 
Mackintosh,  Miss  L.  A. 


..  On  furlough,  557 
..  Mhow,  0.  I.,  557 
..  C.S.M.  Sikkim,  576 
..  Neemuob,  C.  I’.,  558 
. . Darjeeling,  576 
. . L.  M.  S.,  Calcutta,  582 
..  Fatehpur,  U.  P. 

...  Martandam,  Travancore. 

..  U.  F.  C.  S.  Miss.,  Bombay,  587 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Gujarat,  Punjab,  578 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Gujarat,  PuDjab,  578 
. . Lucknow,  U.  P. 

. . Presby.  Miss., Darjeeling,  Bengal  Presy., 


5 1 1 


Maclean,  J.  H. 

..  Conjeeveram,  Chingleput  Dist.,  588 

Maclean,  Miss 

..  Jhansi,  U.  P. 

Macnaghten,  F.  M. 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Kangra,  Punjab 

Macnaghten,  Miss 

..  Kangra  Valley,  Punjab 

Macnair,  J.  I. 

..  Gooty,  Anantapur  Dist.,  580 

Macnicol,  M. 

..  On  furlough 

Macnicol,  N. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Poona,  587 

MacOmisb,  R. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Bombay,  587 

Maconachie,  Miss  E.  W. 

..  Sialkot,  Punjab,  554 

MacpbaiJ,  E.  M. 

..  Christian  College,  Madras,  588 

Macphail,  J.  M. 

..  I'resby.  Mies.,  Chakai,  Bamdah,  via 
Simaitala,  E.  I.  R.,  588 

Macphail,  Miss  A.  M. 

..  Conjeeveram,  Chingleput  Dt.  589 

Macpherson,  J.  M. 

..  I.  S.  S.  U.  (Genl.  Officer) 

Macpborscn,  Miss 

..  On  furlough 

Macqueen,  W. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Chamba,  Punjab 

MacRae,  A. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Aden,  South  Arabia 
587 

MacRae,  J.  N. 

..  Amalapuram,  Godavari  Dist.,  597 

Madan,  Miss 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Cawnpore,  U.  P.,  584 
. . Salvation  Army,  Colombo,  609 

Madsen,  Major 

Madsen,  N. 

..  Pendra  Road,  C.  P.,  556 

Maennig,  E. 

..  Tranquebar,  Tanjore  Dist.,  604 

MagiltoD,  Miss  A.  S. 

..  On  furlough,  538 

Mahaffey,  D.  S. 

. . Fyzabad,  U.  P. 

Mahon,  Miss 

. . On  furlough,  586 

Major,  Miss  I. 

..  Calicut,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 

Major,  Miss  .7. 

..  S.  P.  G.;  Kemmendine,  Burma 

Major,  Miss 

..  Muttra  Cantonment,  572 

Makar,  G.  B. 

..  Ghineura,  Hooghly,  Bengal  Presidency 

Make-wit,  Capt. 

..  Salvation  Army,  Simla,  Punjab,  60S 

Mall,  D. 

..  Codacal,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 

Malcomson,  F J. 

..  Matale,  Ceylon 
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Malcomson,  J. 
Mallinson,  Miss  E. 
Mallis,  W. 

Malthe,  Miss  M. 
Maneke,  J. 

Manfield,  Miss  M. 
Manley,  D.  H. 

Manley,  E.,  m.a. 
Manley,  W.  R. 

Mann,  H.  H. 

Mann,  V.  L. 
Manoramabai 
Mansell,  W.  A. 
Mansec,  V. 

Manton,  W. 
Manwaring,  Miss  A.  E. 
Marcar,  Mrs.  W.  A. 
Margler,  Miss  T.  M. 
Margoschis,  C. 

Mark,  H . 

Marks,  Miss 
Marks,  Miss  E.  A.  B. 
Marler,  P.  L. 

Marris,  G.  S. 

Marris,  Miss 
Marsh,  Miss  K.  H. 
Marsh,  C.  R. 

Marsh,  Miss  V. 

Marsh,  N.  C. 

Marshall,  A.  W. 

Marshall,  C.  E. 
Marshal],  C.  G. 
Marshall,  H.  I. 
Marshall,  Miss  M.  J. 
Marshal],  Mrs.  A.  W. 

Marston,  Miss 
Marston,  Miss  E. 
Martin,  J. 

Martin,  M.  J. 

Martin,  E.  O. 

Martin,  H. 

Martin,  L.  E. 

Martin,  Miss 


..  Galodagh,  Matale,  Ceylon,  579 
. . Wes.Miss.,Tiruvallur,ChingleputDt.,591 
..  Coonoor,  Nilgiris 
. . Tiruboyilur,  S.  Areot,  600 
. . Puttur,  Chittoor  Dist.,  605 
. . Peshawar,  Punjab,  575 
M.  E.  Mission,  Calcutta 
..  Oxford  Mission,  Calcutta,  583 
. . On  furlough,  538 
. . Calcutta 

..  Adventist  Mis.,  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  561 
..  Asst.  Supdt.,  Kedgaon,  Poona  Dist. 

..  M.  E.  Mission,  Bareilly,  Bombay,  545 

..  Yercaud,  Shevaroy  Hills 

. . S.  P.  G.,  Kolhapur,  Bombay,  584 

. . C.  M.  8.,  Quetta,  Baluchistan,  570 

. . Haine’s  Road,  Bangalore 

..  Haine’s  Road,  Bangalore 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Nazareth,  Tmnevelly  Dist. 

. . Cawnpore,  U.  P. 

. . Dera  Ismail  Khan,  Punjab,  575 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  Punjab 
..  L.  M.  S.,  Gooty,  Anantapur  Dist.,  580 
. . Wesleyan  Mission,  Secunderabad  Old 
Staff  Lines,  593 
. . L.  M.  S..  Benares,  581 
..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Akidu,  Kistna  Dist.,  541 
. . Markapur,  Kurnool  Dist.,  537 
..  Nagpur,  C.  P.,  589 
..  S.  P.  G.,  Delhi,  599 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Kolhapur,  S.M.C.,  Bom= 
bay  Presy.,  552 
..  Salem 

..  L.  M.  S.,  Salem,  531 
..  Baptist  Miss.,  Tharrawaddy,  Burma, 535 
..  Bendamurlanka,  Godavari  Dist.,  597 
..  Presby.  M iss.,  Kolhapur,  S.  M.  C.,  Bom- 
bay Presy. 

..  Gorakhpur,  U.P.,  595 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Ambala  City,  Punjab,  550 
..  8.  P.  G.,  Belgaum,  584 
. . Bangalore,  Mysore,  591 
..  Wes.  Miss.,  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  592 
..  Presby  Miss.,  Parantij,  Bombay  Presy 
578 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Ongole,  Guntur  Dist.,  537 
..  Cawnpore,  584 
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Martin,  P.  L.  E. 
Martin,  Miss  M. 

Mai  tin,  Mbs  E.  J. 
Martin,  Mrs.  F.  C. 
Martin,  Miss  J . E. 
Martin,  Miss  M R. 
Martyn,  J H. 

Marx,  M.  B. 

Mary,  Sister 
Mary,  Deaconess 
Masih,  Y. 

M&skell,  Miss 
Mason,  M.  C. 

Mason,  W.  C. 

Massey,  R.  E. 
Mathers,  J.,  n.A..,  b.d 
Mathews,  B.  Y. 
Mathews,  G. 
Mathews,  Mrs.  G.  F. 
Mathews,  Miss 
Mathison,  Miss  F. 
Maud,  Sister 
Maue,  J. 

Maw,  G.  W. 

Mawe,  M.  D. 

Max,  Miss 
Maxey,  Miss  E. 
Maxwell,  R. 

Maxwell,  T.  C. 

Mayer,  K. 

Mayfield,  Miss  II. 
Mayhew,  Mi^s 
Mavhew,  Mrs.  B.  H. 
Maynard,  I'. 

Mayne,  Miss  C.  A. 
Mayner,  T.  N. 
McAfee,  F.  L. 
McArthur,  J.  A. 
McArthur,  Miss  V.  F. 
McAuley,  Miss  Z. 
McBride,  A.  A. 
McCalron,  Miss  E. 
McCann,  Miss  H. 
McCanley,  V. 
McCheyne,  M. 
McClelland,  T.  J. 


..  Ongole,  Guntur  District 
..  Hazaribagb,  Bengal,  598 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Pasrur,  Punjab,  554 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Sialkot,  Punjab,  554 
..  Khangab,  Dogran,  Bengal  Presy.,  553 
..  Presby.  .Miss.,  Sialkot,  Punjab,  554 
..  Lyallpur,  Punjab,  553 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Poo, BasbahrState, Simla, 
606' 

..  Oxford  Mission,  Calcutta,  583 

..  De’ht 

..  C.  M.  College,  Indore,  C.  I. 

..  M.  E.  Miss.,  Kolar,  Mysore,  549 
..  Baptist  Miss..  Tura,  Assam,  533 
..  Tura,  Assam,  533 
. . Fyzabad,  U.  P.,  596 
. . Bangalore 

..  Batlaguudu,  Madura  District,  538 
..  Salem,  581 

..  M.  E.  Miss.,  Aligarh,  Rajputana,  548 
..  Benares.  595 

..  M.  E.  Miss.,  Tamluk,  Bengal,  550 

..  Calcutta,  583 

..  Palghat,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 

..  Wes.  Miss.,  Bankheri,  C.  P.,  579 

..  Poona  and  Kirbee,  592 

. . Palamcottab,  Tinnevelly  Dist.,  574 

..  M E.  Miss.,  Dharamtala  St.,  Calcutta 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Gujranwala,  Punjab,  553 

. . Federated  Malay  States,  Kuala  Lumpur 

..  Bijapur,  Bombay  Presy.,  601 

..  On  furlough,  576 

..  Hebron,  Coonoor,  Nilgiris 

..  Darjeeling,  Bengal  Province 

..  On  furiougb,  598 

. . Lucknow,  U.  P. 

..  Tranquebar,  Tanjore  District,  604 
..  61,  Hornby  Rd.,  Bombay 
..  On  furlough,  554 

..  Presby.  Mis.,  Kolhapur,  S.  M.  C.,  552 

..  On  furiougb,  556 

..  Sbolapur,  Bombay  Presy.,  540 

..  Presby.  Mis  , Sialkot,  Punjab,  554 

..  Hassan,  Mysore 

..  Sattenap&lli,  Guntur  Dist.,  543 

. . Lucknow,  U.  P. 

..  Calcutta,  591 
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McClure,  Mr.  A.  E. 
McColl,  H.  C. 

McConneJee,  J.  A. 
McConnell,  Miss  L.  A. 
McCormick,  Miss  L.  S. 
McCowan,  0.  R. 
McCracken,  Miss 
McCrie,  Miss  J. 
McCubbin.  Miss 
McCullough,  Miss  R.  A. 
McCunc,  Miss  E. 
McCurdey,  Adjt. 
McCurdey,  S.  R. 
McCurdey,  S.  0. 
McCuskey,  F.  B. 
McDonald,  D.  A. 
McDonald,  J. 
McDougall,  Miss  O. 
McDougall,  Mrs.  W.  C. 
McDowell,  J. 
McElderry,  Miss 

McGaw,  A.  G. 

McGill,  Miss 
McGill,  N.  M. 

McGill,  Nurse 
McGregor,  D.  A. 
McGregor,  StaS  Capt. 
McGuire,  J. 

McGuire,  Mrs.  J. 
MoHarrie,  Miss 
Mclllwraith,  Dr. 
McIntosh,  J. 

McIntosh,  Miss 
McIntosh,  Miss  M. 
McIntosh,  Miss  M.  E. 
McIntosh,  R.  M. 
McIntyre,  W.  F. 

Mclver,  J.  C. 

McKay,  R.  P. 

McKee,  D. 

McKee  W.  J. 
McKelney,  W.  M. 


..  On  furlough,  554 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Darjeeling,  Bengal  Pro- 
vince, 576 

..  Sargodha,  Pud  jab,  554 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  LyalJpur,  Punjab,  553 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Srinagar,  Kashmir 

..  Rangoon,  Burma 

..  Patna,  Bengal  Province,  595 

..  Oil  furlough 

..  Trivandrum,  Travancore,  574 
..  On  furlough,  551 
..  Jhansi,  U.  P. 

..  Danepor  Settlement,  Lahore 
..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Mandalay,  Burma,  £34 
..  Mandalay,  Burma,  534 
..  Ambala  City,  550 
..  Amkhut,  Bhabra,  P.  0.,  557 
..  Bombay 

..  Tiruvallur,  Chingleput  Dish,  591 
..  Jabalpur,  C.  P.,  5£6 
..  Gaugapur,  Bombay  Presidency 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Borsad,  Bombay  Presy., 
578 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Eta.  U.  P.,  551 
..  S.  P.  G.,  Kolhapur,  Bombay,  5S4 
..  Lon&Dd,  Satara  Dist. 

..  Shurgai,  Satara,  599 
. . Allahabad,  U.  P. 

..  Ahmedabad,  Bombay,  608 
..  Bap.  Miss.,  Insein,  Burma,  534 
. . On  furlough,  536 
..  Presby.  Mis.,  Indore,  C.  P.,  558 
..  Negercoil,  Travancore 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Gorakhpur,  U.  P.,  571 
..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Calcutta.  566 
..  Beawar,  Rajaoutana,  590 
..  On  furlough,  597 
..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Agra,  U.  P.,  564 
..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Box  229,  St.  John’s  New 
Brunswick,  Canada 

..  Sathanur,  T.  Kankanahalli  Bangalore, 
597 

..  Toronto,  Canada 
..  Sanand,  Gujarat,  555 
..  Presy.  Miss.,  Lahore,  Punjab,  550 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Khangab,  Dogran, 
Pimjab,  553 
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McKenzie,  D.  J. 
McKenzie,  J.,  m.a. 
McKenzie,  Major 
McKnight,  Miss  M.  I. 
MoKurdy,  Adjt.  D. 
McLatchtan,  W.  M. 
McLaine,  F. 

McLaine,  W.  J.  B. 
McLaren,  J.  S. 
McLaurin,  J.  B. 
McLaurin,  Miss  K.  S. 
MoLean,  J. 

McLean,  Miss  M. 
McLean,  Miss  H. 
McLean,  W. 

MeLeish,  A. 

McLeod,  J.  P. 
McLeod,  Miss 
McLeod,  Miss 

McLeod,  Miss  E. 

McLeod,  Mrs. 
McLeod,  Miss 
McMaster,  E. 
McMichael,  Miss  A. 
McMillan,  Miss  H. 
McMillan,  A.  W. 
McMinn,  Miss  E. 
McNair,  G.  B. 
McNael,  J. 

McNeil,  Dr.  M. 
McNeil,  Miss  M. 
McNeill,  Miss 
McNeill,  -7.  H. 
McPhedran,  A.  G. 
McQueen,  Miss 
Meachen,  Miss  L.  E. 
Mead,  C.  S. 


Mead,  W.  L . 
Meager,  Miss  G.  E. 
Means,  Miss  A. 
Means,  Miss  M. 
Mears,  H. 

Measure,  Lt.-Col. 


. . On  furlough,  570 
..  Bombay,  587 
..  Bapatla,  Guntur  Dist. 

..  M.  E.  Miss.,  Muttra,  U.  P.,  549 
..  Simla,  Punjab,  608 
..  22,  Queen’s  St.,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 
..  Muguru,  T.  Narsipur,  Mysore,  £97 
..  Calcutta 
..  On  furlough 

..  Bapt.  Mission,  Akkidu,  Kistna  Dt.,  541 
..  On  furlough,  541 
..  Bombay, 487 
. . Sholinghur,  577 
..  Mymensingh,  East  Bengal,  563 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Aligarh,  U.  P.,  571 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Beawar,  Rajputana,  588 
..  Mohaba,  U.  P.,  556 
..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Gaya,  Behar 
..  C.  M.  Miss.,  Peddapuram,  Godavari 
Dist.,  541 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Seoni,  Chhapara,  C.  P., 
590 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Gaya,  Bihar,  566 

..  Gaya,  Bibar,  566 

..  Presby.  Mis.,  Indore,  C.  P.,  558 

..  Ashapura,  Rajaputna,  590 

..  Ajmere,  Rajaputna,  590 

..  L.M.S.,  Gopiaanj  Dist.,  Mirzapur,  582 

. . Gujarat,  Punjab,  578 

. . Calcutta 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Seoni,  Chhapara,  C.P., 
590' 

..  Ravapuram,  Madras,  6S0,  614 
..  Sholinghur,  N.  Arcot,  577 
..  On  furlough,  572 

..  Pres.  Miss..  Dohad,  Panch  Mahals,  578 
..  Barwaba,  Nimar,  C.  I.,  557 
. . Chamba,  Punjab,  577 
..  L.  M.  S.,  Almora,  U.  P.,  581 
..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Orakandi,  E&ridpur  Dt., 
E.  Bengal,  563 
..  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  561 
. . C.M.S.,  Kottayam,  Travancore  Dt.,  568 
..  M.  E.  Miss.,  Budaun,  U.  P.,  548 
. . On  furlough 

..  Khanapur,  Belgaum  Dist.,  597 
..  Salvation  Army,  Colombo,  609. 
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Meek,  A.  A. 

Meek,  Miss  E. 

Meek,  W.  S. 

Mees,  G.  E. 

Mehl,  C. 

Meik,  J.  P. 

Melling,  Brigadier 
Meilor,  Miss 
Melville,  Miss  L.  M.L. 
Mendis,  J.  S B. 
Meckel,  Dr.  H.  C. 
Menzies,  Mrs. 

Menzies,  W.  G. 
Menzies,  W.  R. 
Mercier,  Miss 
Mercier,  Miss 
Merriweatber,  H. 

Meston,  W. 

Metzger,  Miss  J. 
Metzger,  W. 

Meyberg,  Sister  A. 
Meyer,  J. 

Meyner,  T. 

Meyner,  Th. 
Micklethwaite,  Capt. 
Miers,  Miss 
Mignett,  F.  G. 

Millard,  Miss  A.  L. 
Miller,  G.  E. 

Miller,  G. 

Miller,  J.  G. 

Miller,  Miss  I. 

Miller,  Miss  E.  B. 
Miller,  Miss  K. 

Miller,  Miss  M.  G. 
Miller,  Miss  M. 

Miller,  Miss  P. 

Miller,  J.  X. 

Miller,  S.  J. 

Miller,  W.  D. 

Milletfc,  E.  L. 

Milligan,  C.  W. 
Millman,  D.  J. 


47 


..  Jaffna,  Ceylon 
..  Jhansi,  U.  P. 

..  M.  E.  Miss.,  Lucknow.  U.  P. 

..  Wes.  Miss.,  on  furlough,  593 
..  Gobindpur,  Jariagarh  P.  O.,  603 
..  Wes.  Miss.,  AsansoJ,  Bengal 
,.  Bareilly,  U.  P. 

..  Wes.  Miss.,  Triehinopoly,  593 

..  Cotta,  Ceylon,  573 

..  Seedawa,  Katuoayaka,  Ceylon 

..  Mussoorie,  U.  P..  617 

..  Pres.  Miss.,  Neemucb,  S.  India,  £58 

..  Rath,  U.  P.,  556 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Toungoo,  Burma,  586 

..  Calcutta,  589 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Kolhapur,  Bombay,  584 
..  Gobichettipalayam,  Coimbatore  Dt 
567 

..  Christian  College,  Madras,  588 
..  Calicut,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 
..  On  furlough 
..  Guaur,  Nellcre  Dist. 

..  Ou  furlough 

..  Manikramam,  Chingleput  Dist. 

..  Tranquebar,  Tanjore  Dist. 

..  Al  medabad,  Bombay,  609 
..  Wes.  Miss.,  Meda.k,  Nizam’s  Doms.  593 
..  M.  E.  Miss.,  Umbri,  Pandbrakawaoa 
C.  P.,  559 

..  Byculla,  Bombay,  540 
..  Damoh,  C.  P. 

..  Mungeli,  C.  P.,  557 
..  5,  Shafraz  Road,  Rangoon 
..  Nagpur,  C.  P.,  589 
..  Raj  Pilpa  State,  Umalla,  558 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Piplode  (Rajputana',  590 
..  Nasirabad,  Rajputana,  590 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Aden,  South  Arabia 
..  Royapuram,  Madras,  590 
..  Pasumalai,  Madura  Dt.,  539 
..  Raj  Pilpa  State,  Umalla,  558 
..  Bapt.  Mis.,  62,  King's  Road,  Howr?b, 
Bengal,  564 
..  Bangalore 
..  Allahabad,  U.  P.,  599 
..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Udayagiri,  Ganjam  Dt. 
565 
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Mills,  Miss  A. 

..  Taber,  Iowa,  U.  S.  A. 

Mills,  Miss  H.  M. 

..  M.  E.  Miss.,  Ajmer,  Rajputana,  548 

Millwin,  R.  G. 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Calcutta 

MilDe,  P. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Duars,  Bhutan,  576 

Milne,  W.  W. 

..  Khulna,  Bengal,  565 

Milner,  Miss 

..  On  furlough,  576 

Minger,  Miss  E.  M. 

..  On  furlough,  554 

Minor,  Miss  E.  T. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Ratnagiri,  Bomba''7, 
552 

Minor,  S.  E. 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Rangoon,  535. 

Missal,  Mr. 

..  Surgaon,  Punjab 

Mitchell,  D. 

..  Konkan,  Bombay  Presy. 

Mitchell,  J. 

..  Wes.  Miss.,  Bankura,  Bengal,  390 

Mitchell,  Miss  A. 

..  Laudour,  Mussoorie,  U.  P.,  551 

Mitchell,  Miss  E.  M. 

..  Wes.  Miss.,  Fyzabaa,  U.  P.,  592 

Mitchell,  Miss  J.  C. 

..  Trichur,  Malabar  Dist.,  598 

Mitchell,  Miss  V. 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Bassein,  Burma,  534 

Mitchell,  Mrs.  J.  J. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Mainpuri,  U.  P. 

Mitchell,  A. 

..  Mussoorie,  U,  P.,  551 

Mitchell,  Miss  E.  A. 

. . North  Tinnevelly,  574 

Mitchell,  W.  F. 

. . Mainpuri,  U.  P. 

Mitchell,  Miss,  b.  a. 

..  Barrackpare,  Bengal,  590 

Mitchell,  W.  S. 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Jalpaiguri  Bengal,  564 

Mitchell,  W.  J. 

Mainpuri,  U.  P.,  552 

Mitoheson,  Miss  E.  L. 

. . Abbottabad,  N.  W.  Frontier  Prov. 

Mitter,  P.  L.  N. 

. . On  furlough,  585 

Mix,  Mrs.  H W. 

. . Toungoo,  Burma,  535 

Modak,  E.  M. 

..  Central  Comm.,  I.  S.  S.  U. 

Modridge,  Miss 

. . W.  M.  M.  S.  Madras,  591 

Moerdyk,  J.  E. 

. . Muskat,  Persian  Gulf 

Moffat,  A. 

. . Christian  College,  Madras 

Mofiat,  E.  M. 

. . Allahabad,  U.  P. 

Mohn,  F. 

..  Ambur,  N.  Arcot,  543 

Mokstad,  A.  E. 

..  Allahabad,  U.  P.,  599 

Molender,  Major 

..  Ahmedabad,  Bombay,  608 

M oiler,  Y. 

. . Nellikuppam,  S.  Arcot,  600 

Moller,  C.  F. 

..  D.  E.  L.  M.,  Tirukoilur,  S.  Arcot 

Molles,  T. 

..  D.  E.  L.  M.  Tirukoilur,  S.  Arcot,  600 

Moloney,  Miss 

. . C.M.S.,Dehra  Dun  and  Mussoorie, U.P., 
572 

Mondol,  B.  L. 

. . Bollobpur,  Dist.  Nadia,  Bengal 

Money,  J.  B. 

. . Baptist  Mission,  Rangoon,  535 

Monk,  F.  F. 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Delhi 

Monohan,  C.  H. 

..  Wesleyan  Mission,  Tiruvallur,  Chingle- 
put  Dist.,  591 

Monro,  Miss  B. 

. . Jhansi,  U.  P. 

Monroe,  Miss  S.  E. 

..  Rajahmundry,  Godavari  Dist.,  542 
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Monteath,  R.  G. 
Montgomery,  Miss 
Montgomery,  Miss  A. 
Montgomery,  Dr. 
Montgomery,  The  Right 
Rev.  Bishop 

Montreal,  Miss 
Mocdie,  Mrs.  I. 

Mookerji,  L.  G. 

Moore,  A.  W. 

Moore,  Miss  A.  E. 

Moore,  Miss  E. 

Moore,  Miss  E.  M. 

Moore,  Miss  F. 

Moore,  Miss  H. 

Moore,  Mrs. 

Moore,  P.  E. 

Moore,  P.  H. 

Moore,  E.  A.  L. 

Moore,  Miss 
Moore,  R.  D. 

Moore,  W.  A. 

Moorhead,  N.  W. 
Bloorbouse,  H.  A.  T. 
Moran,  Miss  M. 

Morgan,  D.  T. 

Morgan,  Miss 
Morgan,  J.  W. 

Morgan,  Bliss 
Biorgan,  Bliss  C. 

Morgan,  Bliss 
Biorice,  Bliss  G. 

Biorison,  R. 

Blorlicg,  D. 

Morris,  Bliss  E.  V. 

Biorris,  C. 

Biorris,  Bliss  K. 

Morns,  J.  D. 

Morris,  J.  R. 

Biorris,  Bliss 
Biorris,  Bliss  L. 

Biorris,  Bliss  E. 

Blorrison,  Bliss  J.  V. 
Blorrison,  Bliss  BI. 


Ex-President,  I.  S.  8.  U.,  Bombay 
Kolar,  Blysore,  549 

Presbyterian  Miss.,  Borsad,  U.  P.,  578 
Broach,  Bombay,  578 

15,  Tufton  St.,  Westminster,  8.  W., 
England 

C.  M.  8.,  Islamabad,  Kashmir 

Gbandur,  Berar,  C.  P.,  555 

75,  Park  St.,  Calcutta 

Presbyterian  Blission,  Etah,  U.  P.,  551 

C.  E.  Z.  BI.,  Blysore,  574 

Baptist  Blissicn,  Barisal,  Bengal  565 

Chitarpore,  Bengal,  598 

Baptist  Blission,  Ganjam,  566 

C.  E.  Z.  BI.,  Sialkot,  Punjab,  554 

Gujarat,  Punjab 

Tikta,  Bit.  Kampur  P.O.,  Assam,  534 
Bapt.  Bliss. ,Nowgong,  East  Bengal,  353 
Divinity  School,  Royapetta,  Bladras,  567 
On  furlough.  593 

Wes.  Bliss.,  Pyawbwe,  Burma,  593 
Wes.  Bliss.,  Gondia,  C.  P.,  544 
Nanpara,  Bahraich  District,  U.  P.,596 
C.  BI.  S.,  Ootacamund,  Nilgiris,  568 
Baptist  Miss.,  Nellore,  537 
Baptist  Blis.,  Baraut,  Bleerut  Dist.,  564 
Delhi,  566 

L.  BI.  S.,  Calcutta,  582 
Sholapur,  Bombay,  595 
BI.  E.  Bliss.,  Baroda,  Bombay,  547 
Hyderabad,  549 

Cambridge  School,  Ootacamund,  598 
Presby.  Bliss.,  Rampur,  Bombay,  579 
Baptist  Bliss.,  Sendamangalam,  Nama- 
kal,  Salem  Dist.,  587 
Palamcottab,  Tir.nevelly  Dt.,  574 
Nowgong,  Vundlekhund,  E.  Bengal, 
558 

Gopiganj,  582 

Baptist  Miss.,  Jessore,  Bengal,  564 

Presby.  Blis.,  Bhandara,  C.  P.,  587 

Bombay,  595 

Blasulipatam 

Saharanpur,  U.  P.,  551 

Presby.  Bliss.  Jhelum,  Punjab,  553 

Narsapur,  Poona  Dt.,  599 
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Morrison,  Miss 

..  Narowal,  Punjab  Dt.,  575 

Morrison,  Miss  M.  W. 

..  0.  E.  Z.  M.,  Masulipatam,  Kistna  Dist. 

Morrow,  Miss  M.  E. 

..  Baptist  Miss., Secunderabad,  Deccan, 537 

Morrow,  Miss  M.  J. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Etah,  U.  P.,  551 

Morrow,  Miss  S.  E. 

..  Tuci,  Godavari  District 

Morse,  Miss 

..  Hanamakonda,  Deccan 

Morse,  S.  R. 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  571 

Mortimer,  Capt. 

..  Ahmedacad,  Bombay,  609 

Morton,  L.  K. 

..  Allahabad,  U.  P.,  571 

Morton,  Miss  J. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Gujerat,  Punjab,  578 

Moses,  J.  <7. 

..  Saniodiar,  Almora,  562 

Mosier,  L.  H. 

..  Baptist  Miss.,  Pyinmana,  535 

Moss,  Miss 

..  Medak,  Nizam’s  Dominions,  593 

Mould,  Miss  V. 

..  Baptist  Miss.,  Palkonds  Vizae.  Dist., 
540 

Mount,  Miss 

..  Benares 

Mowat,  A.  G. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Jalna,  Nizam’s  Domi- 
nions, 587 

Moyer,  Miss  .1. 

..  M.  E.  Miss.,  Muzaffarpur,  Bengal,  548 

Moyser,  W. 

..  Amraoti,  C.  P.,  555 

Mucauley,  Miss  E.  J. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Ahmedabad,  Eombay 

Mueller,  E. 

..  Ranchi,  Bengal 

Mueller,  E.  H. 

..  Narasaraopet  Godavari  Dist.,  543 

Muir,  E. 

..  Presby,  Miss.,  Hoogly,  Chinsura,  E.  I. 
Ry.  anu  Kalna,  587 

Mukand,  J.  N. 

. . Dehra  Dun,  U.  P.,  571 

Mukerji,  Miss 

..  Ajnala,  Punjab 

Mukerji,  N.  C. 

..  Allahabad,  U.  P. 

Mukerji,  N.  K. 

..  Lucknow,  U.  P. 

Mulgrue,  G.  R. 

..  Trinity  College,  Kandy,  573 

Muller,  Miss 

..  Bangalore,  581 

Muller,  M. 

Hubli,  Bombay,  601 

Muller,  Miss 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Delhi,  586 

Muller,  W. 

..  On  furlough 

Mulvany,  Miss  E. 

..  Calcutta,  574 

Momford,  G.  R. 

Anand,  Gujarat 

Munch,  A. 

. . Hanover,  N,  Oanara,  601 

Mundle,  Miss  M. 

..  Bombay,  589 

Mungle,  Miss  L.  R. 

..  30,  Barraokpur,  Frank  Rd.,  Calcutta., 
577 

..  Ranaghat,  E.  B.  S.  R.,  569 

Muuro,  C.  G. 

Murdoch,  W.  A. 

..  Presby  .Miss.,  Nssirabad,  Rajputana,  5S8 

Murphy,  H.  R. 

..  On  furlough,  538 

Murray,  J.  H. 

..  St.  Columbus  College,  D.V.M.,  Hazari- 
bagh,  Bengal 

Murray,  J.  A. 

..  On  furlough.  598 

Murray,  Miss 

..  DuS  St.,  Calcutta,  589 
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Murray,  Miss  A.  C. 
Musser,  H.  A. 

Muston,  H.  J. 

. . On  furlough,  541 
..  M.  E.  Miss.,  Nagpur,  C.  P.,  544 
. . Benagaria,  Santal  Parganas,  Bengal, 
P.  0..  via  Rampur,  605 

Muston,  N.  J. 

Mya,  T.  P. 

Mylrea,  Bessie  L. 

Mylrea,  C.  G. 

Mylrea,  C.  S.  J. 

Myras,  Miss 

Ebenezer,  via  Rampur,  U.  P. 

. . Henzada,  Burma 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Bahrain,  Persian  Gulf 

..  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  571 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Bahrain,  Persian  Gulf 

. . C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Bhagalpur,  Bengal,  574 

Naccius,  G. 

N 

..  Home  Secy.,  Hermansberg,  Hanover, 
Germany 

Nag,  B.  A. 

Nagel,  V. 

Nairiby,  Miss  E. 

Naisb,  Miss 

Nali,  P.  C. 

..  R.  T.  B.  S.,  Calcutta,  564 
. . Trichur,  Malabar  Dist.,  598 
..  On  furlough,  579 
..  PalamcoPah,  Tinnevelly  Dist.,  568 
..  Biri  Siri,  P.  0.  Shusang,  Mymensingh, 
E.  Bengal,  563 

Napier-Glavering,Mrs.H.P.  Trinity  College,  Kandy,  Ceylon 
Nathoji,  T.  ..  Bombay 


Nau,  H. 

Naumann,  G.  A. 

Neeld,  P.  L. 

Neeve,  A. 

Neeve,  E.  F. 

Neff,  T. 

Nebemiah,  T. 

. . Trivandrum,  Travancore,  543 
..  Barugar,  Krishnagiri,  Salem  Dist. 

. . On  furlough,  545 
..  Srinagar,  Kashmir,  5^0 
..  Srinagar,  Kashmir,  570 
..  Lahore,  Punjab 

..  Converts’  Home,  Majitha,  Burdwan, 
Bengal  Presy. 

Neil,  J.  E.,  b.  A. 

Nelson,  Miss  C.  C. 
Nelson,  Miss  D. 

Nelson,  Miss  E.  L. 
Nelson,  Miss 

Nelson,  Miss  0. 

Nesbitt,  H.  S. 
Nettleship,  S.  G. 
Nethercote,  Miss 
Neudoerfier,  A.  P.  W. 

..  Nagari,  Chittore  Dist.,  591 
. . On  furlough,  549 

..  Meth.  Soc.,  Baroda  Camp,  U.  P.,  547 
..  On  furlough,  549 
..  On  furlough,  578 
..  Buldana,  Berar,  C.  P. 

..  On  furlough,  554 
..  Puttur,  Ceylon,  594 
..  On  furlough,  569 

..  Luth.  Soc.,  Rajahmundry,  Godavary 
Dist.,  542 

Neudoerffer,  E. 

Neve,  C.  A. 

Neve,  Miss 

Neve,  Miss  E. 

. . Luth.  Soc.,  Rajahmundry,  542 
..  Tiruvella,  Travancore,  568 
..  (Miss.  Nurse)  Kashmir,  Punjab 
..  Kottayam,  Travancore 
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Neve,  Miss 
Neve,  Miss  M.  N. 
Newoomb,  J. 
Newcomb,  Miss  I.  M. 
Newham,  H.  H. 
Newham,  Miss  C. 
NewmaD,  Miss  E. 
Newton,  0.  B. 
Newton,  E.  P. 
Newton,  P.  J. 
Newton,  H.  M. 

Newton,  Miss  A.  G. 

Newton,  Miss  0. 
Newton,  Miss  M.  W. 
Newton,  Miss  B. 
Newton,  Mrs.  J.  L. 
Nichols,  C.  A. 
Nicholson,  A. 
Nicholson,  S. 

Niool,  Miss  G. 

Nieoli,  W.  E. 

Nicolls,  Miss  E.  W. 
Nielsen,  L.  P. 
Nielsen,  Miss  M. 
Nielsen,  V. 
Nightingale,  A.  G. 
Nilen,  J. 

Nikambe,  M.  B. 
Nilsson,  Miss  B.  A. 

Nixon,  A.  L. 

Nixon,  Miss  L.  E. 
Noakes,  E.  T. 

Noble,  Miss  M.  R. 
Noble,  P. 

Noble,  W.  J. 

Noel,  E.  H. 

Nokes,  E.  T. 

Norberg,  Miss  E. 
Nordheim,  Miss  E. 
Norledge,  T.  W. 
Normand,  A.  R. 
North,  D.  C. 
Northrap,  Miss  E.  M. 


..  Pallam,  near  Kottayam,Travancore,568 
..  On  furlough,  571 
On  furlough,  538 

..  Bap.  Sou.,  Bimlipatam,  Vizag,  Dt.,  540 
..  W.  M.  M.,  Tumkur,  Mysore,  592 
..  C.  M.  8.,  Islamabad,  Kashmir,  570 
..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Srinagar,  Kashmir,  575 
Jullundar  City,  Punjab,  550 
..  Presby.  Soc.,  Khanna,  Punjab,  550 
..  Jullundar  City,  Punjab 
..  Presby.  Soc.,  Jalalpur,  Jattan,  Punjab, 
577 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Batala,  Gurudaspur, 
Punjab,  575 

..  Jullundar  City,  Punjab,  550 
..  Peshawar,  Punjab,  575 
. . Lusadia,  572 
..  Jalalpur,  Punjab,  575 
..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Bassein,  Burma,  534 
. . C.  S.  M.,  Gujerat,  Punjab 
..  L.  M.  S.,  Jammalamadugu,  Cuddapah 
Dist.,  580 

..  Lohaghat,  Almora  Dist.,  U.  P.,  599 
Presby.  Soc.,  Rawalpindi,  Punjab,  554 
..  On  furlough,  547 
..  Momai  Tea  Estate,  Goal  para,  606 
..  Tiruvannamalai,  South  Arcot,  600 
..  Tiruvannamalai,  South  Arcot,  600 
..  Wes.  Miss.,  Shimoga,  Mysore,  592 
..  Khurai,  Saugor,  C.  P.,  602 
..  B.  & F.  B.  S.,  Bombay 

Luth.  Soc.,  Rajahmundry,  Godavari 
Dist.,  542 

..  C.M.S.,  Meerut  & Ghaziabad,  U.P.,  571 
..  Ladies’  College,  Colombo,  573 
..  Krishnagar,  Nadia,  Bengal,  569 
..  Presby.  Soc.,  Ludhiana,  Punjab,  550 
..  Dacca,  E.  Bengal,  564 
..  Colombo,  Kollupittiya,  594 
..  Kumbanad,  Tiruvella,  Travancore,  598 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Krishnagar,  Nadia,  Bengal 
..  Meth.  Soc.,  Asansol,  Bengal,  549 
..  Leh,  Ladak,  via  Kashmir,  Punjab,  606 
48,  Ripon  St. , Calcutta,  564 
..  U.  P.  C.  S.  M.,  Bombay,  587 
..  On  furlough,  563 
..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Moulmein,  Burma,  534 
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Norton,  A. 

Norton,  J.  E. 

Norton,  Miss  L. 

Norton,  W.  K. 

Norton,  R. 

Norwood,  W.  S. 

Nottroct,  A. 

Nottrott,  K.  W. 
Nottrott,  Miss  H. 
Not'rott,  Mrs.  E. 
Nottrott,  Mrs.  L. 

Noyes,  Miss  M.  T. 
Nugent,  A. 

Nugent,  Miss  B. 

Nune,  Miss  S.  R.  P. 
NunD,  F.  L. 

Nurse,  Miss  K.  A.  G. 
Nurse,  Miss  M.  F. 
Nussmann,  Mrs.  E. 
Nussmann,  0. 
Nussmann,  P. 

. . Boys’  Home,  Dhond,  Poona  Dist. 

..  Boys’  Home,  Dhond,  Poona  Dist. 

..  R.  T.  B.  S.,  Calcutta 
..  Boys’  Home,  Bahraicb,  U.  P. 

..  Katoria,  via  Simultala,  E.  I.  R.,  Ben., 
596 

..  Martian,  N.  \V.  Province,  566 
..  Luth.  Miss.,  Ranchi,  Chota  Nagpur, 603 
. . Misrampur,  Raipur  Dist.,  C.  P. 

..  Ranchi,  Chota  Nagpur,  C.  P.,  603 
..  Ranchi,  Chota  Nagpur,  C.  P.,  603 
..  Bisrampur,  Raipur  Dist. 

..  On  furlough,  539 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Ujjain,  C.  P.,  557 
..  Satara,  Bombay,  540 
..  Pbillour,  Punjab,  582 
..  Tanda,  Fyzabad  Dist.,  U.  P.,  592 
..  Ludhiana,  Punjab,  582 
..  Ludhiana,  Punjab,  5b2 
..  Salti,  Bilaspur  Dist.,  C.  P. 

..  Salti,  Bilaspur  Dist.,  C.  P. 

..  Salti,  Bilaspur  Dist.,  C.  P. 

o 

Oakley,  E.  S. 

Oakley,  E.  T. 

Oakley,  Miss  J. 

Oatway,  Miss  L.  T. 
O’Brien,  Miss 
O’Connor,  Mrs.  A. 
O’Donnell,  Miss  H. 
Ofstad,  J.  J. 

Ogg,  A.  E. 

O’Hara,  Miss  M. 
Oldroyo,  Miss  R.  H. 
Oliver,  Miss 

Oliver,  Miss  B.  C. 
Oliver,  Miss  B.  C.  L. 
Oliver,  Miss  M. 

Oliver,  R.  C. 

Oliver,  G.  W. 

O’Meara,  Miss  C. 
OrbisoD,  J.  M. 

Oiceard,  M.  L. 

Organ,  Miss  C.  M. 

..  L.  M.  S.,  Almora,  U.  P.,  581 
..  L.  M.  S.,  Almora,  U.  P. 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Kandy,  Ceylon,  576 
..  On  furlough,  576 
..  Y.  W.C.  A.,  Garden  Road,  Karachi 
..  Mussoorie,  U.  P.,  561 
..  C.  M.  Alliance,  Dholka,  Gujarat 
..  On  furlough,  606 
..  Meth.  Society,  Madras.  546 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Dbar,  C.  P. 

..  Meth.  Soe,,  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  548 
..  Meth.  Soc.,  Negapatam 
..  Presby.  Soc.,  Neemucb,  C.  P.,558 
..  Neemucb,'  C.  P. 

..  On  furlough,  558 

..  On  furlough,  594 

..  On  furlough,  591 

..  Hazaribagb,  Bengal,  598 

..  Jullundar  City,  Punjab,  550 

..  Bobbiii,  Vizagapatam,  540 

..  Mer.k.  Soc.,  Moradabad,  U.  P.,  548 
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Organe,  W.  E.  H. 
Orme,  Miss  P.  E. 

Ormerod,  E.  W. 

Orr,  W.  G. 

Osborne,  W.  D. 
Osmaston,  J.  H. 
Osterliolm,  Lt. 
Otlmann,  Miss  N. 
Overton,  Miss  R.  M. 
Owen,  E.  H. 

Owen,  G.  K. 

Owen,  H.  E. 

Owen,  W.  C. 

Owen,  Miss 
Owles,  Miss 
Owston,  Miss 
Oxrieder,  J.  H. 


Padfield,  F.  J. 

Page,  Miss  S.  L. 

Page,  W.  S. 

Paget,  E.  V. 

Paget,  Miss  A. 
Pailtborpe,  Dr. 
Pailthorpe,  Miss  M. 
Panya,  A. 

Paley,  P.  C. 

Palin,  G.  W. 

Palm,  Miss  I. 

Palmer,  V.  A.,  b.a. 
Palmer,  J.  J.  B. 
Paludan,  D. 
Pamberrien,  Mrs. 
Pamperrien,  H.  P.  K. 
Pamperrien,  K. 
Pamperrien,  Miss  M. 
Panes,  G.  W. 

Panes,  J.  B. 

Pantin,  Miss  E. 
Parish,  M.  C. 

Parish,  Miss  M.  L. 


..  See.,  B.  & F.B.S.,  Madras 
..  C.M.S.,  Bhagalpur,  Keaerganj,  Nadia, 
568 

..  Cawnpore,  584 

. . U.  F.  C.  S.  M.,  Beawar,  Rajputana 
L.  M.  S.,  Attingal,  S.  Travancore,  581 
..  Tiruvalla,  Travancore,  568 
..  Salvation  Army,  Simla,  Punjab,  608 
. . Bapt.  Soc.,  Russelkonda,  Ganjam,  555 
..  Gampola,  Ceylon,  576 
..  Lacbung,  Gangtok  P.  0.,  Sikkim 
..  Mussoorie,  U.  P.,  551 
..  Lachung,  Gangtok  P.  0.,  Sikkim,  560 
..  On  furlough,  538  * 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Krishnagar,  Bengal 
..  Krishnagar,  E.  B.  S.  R.,  574 
..  On  furlough,  596 
..  On  furlough,  538 

P 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Peshawar,  Punjab,  570 
..  Girls’  High  School,  Chundically, 
Ceylon,  572 

Serampore,  Bengal,  565 
..  Kolar  Gold  Fields,  Mysore,  591 
..  Meth.  Soc.,  Tumkur,  Mysore 
..  On  furlough,  596 
..  Medl.  Miss.,  Almora,  U.  P. 

. . Barisal,  E.  Bengal 
. . Lucknow,  U.  P.,  561 
..  Calcutta 

..  Luth.  Miss.,  Ranchi,  Chota  Nagpur, 603 
..  On  furlough,  563 

Kortayam,  Travancore 
. . Larsleistrade,  10,  Copenhagen 
. . Chingleput 

, . President,  L.  E.  L.  Mission,  Madras 
. . L'uth.  Miss.,  Chingleput,  601 
. . On  furlough,  605 

..  Kadhar,  Baidyanath,  Deoghar,  E.IK., 
Bengal,  596 

. . C.  M.  S.,  Masulipatam,  567 
. . C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Barrackpur,  Bengal,  574 
..  Bapt.  Soo.,  Pegu,  Burma,  535 
. . Baptist  Soc.,  Mandalay,  Burma,  534 
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Park,  G.  W. 

..  M.  E.  Miss  , Karachi,  Bombay,  544 

Park,  Miss 

..  Dull  Street,  Calcutta,  539 

Park,  Miss 

..  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  595 

Parker,  A. 

..  Trevandrum,  Travancore,  5S1 

Parker,  A.  A. 

..  On  furlough,  544 

Parker,  Capt. 

. . Simla,  Punjab,  608 

Parker,  C.  E. 

..  Meth.  Soc.,  Viearabad,  Deccan,  546 

Parker,  G. 

..  Nagercoil,  S.  Travancore,  5S1 

Parker,  J. 

. . Bellary 

Parker,  Miss 

. . Hardoi,  U.  P. 

Parker,  Miss  E. 

..  Talamarla,  Anantapur  Dist.,  567 

Parker,  Miss  H.  E. 

..  Madura,  539 

Parker,  Mrs. 

..  M.  E.  M.,  Viearabad,  Deccan,  549 

Parker,  Mrs.  A. 

..  Trevandrum,  Travancore. 

Parker,  Mrs.  L.  S. 

..  Hardoi,  U.  P.,  548 

Parkts,  Miss 

..  Point  Pedro,  Ceylon,  594 

Parkhurst,  Miss  M.  A. 

..  Meth.  Miss.,  Phalera,  Jaipur,  549 

Parrot,  Miss  J.  E. 

..  Mandalay,  Burma,  534,  535 

Parry,  Miss 

..  On  furlough,  584 

Parsons,  Miss 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Delhi,  586 

Parsons,  Miss  A. 

..  Pandharpur,  Sholapur  Dist.,  599 

Parsons,  Miss  C.  E. 

..  On  furlough,  592 

Partridge,  Miss 

..  Meth.  Miss.,  Hyderabad,  549 

Passmore,  J. 

Secy.,  C.  L.  S.,  Madras,  567  and  591 

Patch,  Miss 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Mandalay,  Burma,  585 

Paterson,  A.  D. 

..  Mardan  N.  W.  P.  Province,  566 

Paterson,  C.  S. 

..  Calcutta,  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Paterson,  Miss  R. 

..  Ajmer,  Rajputana,  590 

Paterson,  R.  M. 

..  Gujarat,  Punjab,  577 

Pathole,  S. 

..  Aurangabad,  569 

Patient,  T. 

..  Malvaili,  Kanara  Dt.,  597 

Patient,  W. 

..  Malvaili,  Kanara  Dist.,  597 

Patten,  Miss  M. 

Khamgaon,  555 

Patterson,  G. 

..  (Home  Sec.),  35, John  St.,  Bedford  Row, 
London,  W.  C. 

Patterson,  H. 

..  On  furlough 

Patterson,  Miss 

..  Nurse,  Miraj,  Bombay 

Patterson,  Miss  M=  E. 

..  Miraj,  Bombay,  552 

Patton,  Miss 

..  Kolhapur,  Bombay 

Patton,  Miss  A. 

..  Tekkali,  Ganjam  Dist.,  540 

Patton,  Miss  E.  E. 

..  Presby.  Soc.,  Kolhapur,  S.  M.  C., 
Bombay,  552 

Paul,  J. 

. . Bapt.  Soc.,  Sibsagar,  Assam,  533 

Paul,  K. 

..  (Home  Sec.),  Carolionenstrasse,  No.  19 
Germany 

Pawson,  Capt. 

. . Salvation  Army,  Madras,  609 

Pawson,  Mis3 

..  Palameottah,  Tinnevelly  Dist.,  563 
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Paxton,  Miss  J. 
Payne,  Miss 
Payne,  Miss  E.  H. 
Payne,  Miss  H.  E. 
Paynter,  A.  S. 

Peachey.  R.  W. 
Peake,  S.  O. 

Pearce,  Adjfc. 

Pearce,  Miss 
Pearce,  S.  F. 

Pearce,  R.  F. 

Pearse,  Miss 
Pearse,  Adjt. 

Pearson,  H.  J. 
Pearson,  Miss 
Pearson,  W.  B. 
Pearson,  Miss 
Peck,  Adjt. 

Peck,  Ensign 
Peck,  Miss  A.  H. 
Peck,  Miss  A.  L. 
Peddar,  Miss  F. 
Peddar,  Miss  E.  M. 
Pederson,  M.  A. 

Peek,  Miss  B. 

Pelly,  A.  0. 

Pelps,  A.  C. 
Pemberton,  J.  F. 
Penn,  W.  C. 

Pennell,  Mrs.  A. 
Pennell,  T.  L. 
Penner,  P.  A. 
Penner,  P.  W. 
Pennings,  G.  J. 
Pennington,  Miss  G. 
Peoples,  J.  W. 
Peoples,  T.  W. 
Perara,  M.  M. 
Perfect,  H. 

Perfumi,  L.  C. 

Perkins,  A.  E. 

Perkin?,  J.  C. 
Perkins,  J.  T. 


. . Poona,  589 
. . Ganjam,  566 
..  On  furlough,  536 
..  On  furlough 

..  Mabagasiotta,  Newara  Eliya,  Ceylon, 
599 

. . Bezwada,  567 

..  Talkad,  T.  Narsipur,  Mysore,  597 
..  Moradadad,  U.  P. 

..  Benares  (Medical) 

..  Kinsley  Road,  Maradana,  Ceylon 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Cossipore,  Calcutta,  568 
..  Benares,  595 
..  Simla,  Punjab,  608 
..  10,  Old  Police  Office  St.,  Calcutta 
. . Punjab,  566 
..  Calcutta,  582 
..  Rangoon,  586 
. . Simla,  Punjab,  608 
..  Nagereoil,  Travancore  609 
..  On  furlough,  536 
..  Baptist  Mission,  yizagapatam,  540 
..  On  furlough,  576 
..  C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Jabalpur 
..  Banagaria  P.  O.,  Santal  Parganas, 
Bihar  606 

..  Pandharpur,  Sholapur  DisC,  599 
..  Allahabad,  U.  P„  571 
..  Henzada,  Burma,  534 
..  Gorakhpur,  571 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Masulipatam,  KistnaDt.,  5f  7 
..  Med.  Miss.,  Bannu,  N.  W.  Frontier,  569 
..  Med.  Miss.,  Bannu,  N.  W.  Frontier  569 
..  Champa,  C.  P.,  542 
..  Janjgir,  C.  P.,  542 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Bahrein,  Persian  Gulf 
L.  ..  Bassein,  534 

..  Saharanpur,  U.  P. 

..  Saharanpur,  U.  P. 

..  Colombo,  Ceylon 
..  On  furlough,  569 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Meerut  and  Ghaziabad,  U.P., 
571 

..  Diddapura,  T.  Chamrajoagar,  Mysore 
597 

..  Dindigul,  Madura,  538 
..  Meth.  Soc.,  Drug,  C.  P.,  544 
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Perkins,  Miss  P.  A. 
Pen-ill,  F.  M. 

Pecrill,  Miss  M.  L. 
Perrin,  W.  E. 

Perry,  Mrs.  E.  W. 
Perry,  P.  E. 

Perssan,  Miss  R. 
Perston,  A. 

Perston,  W. 

Peter,  Miss  F. 

Peter,  F.  E. 

Peter,  G. 

Peter,  Miss 
Peter,  Miss  F. 

Peters,  Miss  A. 

Peters,  Miss  J.  J. 
Peters,  F. 

Peters,  T.  J. 

Peters,  W. 

Petersen,  J. 

Peterson,  Miss  E. 
Peterson,  Miss  V.  R. 
Peterson,  Mrs.  J. 
Peterson,  0.  S. 
Peterson,  W. 

Petberam,  Miss  H.  V. 
Petrick,  C.  E. 
Pettigrew,  W. 

Pettit,  W.  H. 

Pettit,  G. 

Pfleiderer,  J. 
Pbailbus,  Miss 
Pbair,  R.  H. 

Phelps,  A.  G. 

Phil,  Dr. 

Philips,  Miss  S.  G, 
Philip,  P.  0. 

Philips,  Miss 
Phillips,  A.  H. 
Phillips,  E.  G. 


..  On  furlough,  547 

..  Math.  Soc.,  Arrah,  Tirhoot  Dist.,  544 
..  Meth.  Soc.,  Muzafiavpur,  Bengal,  548 
Lucknow,  U.  P.,  561 
..  On  furlough 

..  Vadamalapuram,  Sankarankoil  P.  0., 
TiDneveliy  Disc.,  598 

..  Luth.  Soc.,  Nimpani,  Beta],  G.  P.,  602 
..  Metb.  Soc.,  Bangalore 
..  Presby.  Soc.,  Mysore  City 
..  Rangoon,  535 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Lek.  Ladak,  Kashmir, 
Punjab,  606 

..  Luth.  Soc.,  Palghat,  Malabar  Disc., 
601 

. . Kaira,  U.  P.,  555 
..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Rangoon 
..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Socriapef,  Deccan,  537 
..  On  furlough,  550 

..  Luth.  Soc.,  Tokad,  Murhu  P.O.,  Ranchi, 
Bengal,  603 
..  Lucknow,  U.  P. 

..  Budaun,  U.  P. 

. . Kallakurichi,  S.  Areot,  600 
..  Tirupatur,  Ramnad  Dist.,  605 
..  On  furlough,  536 
..  Taloda,  Khandesh,  560 
Grahampur,  606 

..  Luth.  Soc.,  Nayudupeta,  Nellore  Dist. 
605 

..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Shwegyin,  Burma,  535 
..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Sibsagar,  Assam,  533 
.,  Bapt.  Soc.,  Ukhral,  Nanipur  State, 
Assam,  534 

..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Chandpur,  Tippera,  New 
Zealand,  563 
..  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  561 
..  Luth.  Soc.,  Udipi,  South  Canara,  600 
..  Krishnagar,  E.  B.  S.  R.,  574 
..  Anuradhapura,  Ceylon,  572 
..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Henzada,  Burma 
..  On  furlough,  606 
..  Bapt.  Son.,  Mandalay,  Burma,  534 
..  Karwar,’  N.  Kanara  Dist. 

..  Poona,  577 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Calcutta,  568 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Tura,  Assam,  533 
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Phillips,  G.  E.,  b.a. 
Phillips,  T.  G. 

Philpott,  Miss  R, 

Phinney,  P.  D. 
Phinney,  Miss  H. 
Picken,  S.  C. 

Pickett,  J.  W. 

Piggott,  Miss 
Piggott.,  Mies  R.  J. 
Pike,  H.  W. 

Pirn,  R. 

Pimm-Smith,  Adjt. 
Pink,  Capt. 

Piper,  F.  W.  H. 

Pittendrigh,  G. 
Pittenger,  J.  M. 

Place,  Miss,  b.  lit. 
Plested,  Miss 

Plomer,  C.  H. 

Plumb,  Miss 
Plumbe,  Miss 
Plunkett,  Miss  E. 
Plunkett,  Miss  L. 
Pogsou,  Miss  A.  A.  M. 
Pogson,  Miss  E.  L.  M. 
Pollard,  C. 

Pollard,  Miss 
Pollen,  Mrs 
Pollock,  T. 

Ponsford,  T.  R. 

Pool,  Miss 
Pool,  Miss  L. 

Poole,  Miss  L.  S. 
Poort,  K. 

Pcort,  Mrs.  A. 

Poort,  Mrs.  J. 

Pope,  Miss 
Pope,  Miss  C. 

Pope,  Miss 
Pope,  Miss  M.  E. 
Pope,  Miss  P.  K.  N . 


..  Bangalore,  Mysore,  581 
..  W.M.M.,  Civil  Lines,  Mandalay  Burma, 
593 

..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Ramachandrapuram,  Goda- 
veri  Dist.,  541 
..  Rangoon,  Burma,  535 
..  Inseia,  534 

..  Presby.  Soc.,  Zafarwa],  Punjab,  554  _ 

. . Lucknow,  U.  P.,  545 
..  Hyderabad,  Deccan 
..  C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Hyderabad,  Sindh,  575 
..  On  furlough,  565 

. . Home  Sec.,  176,  W.  Oxford  St.,  Alliance, 
Ohio,  U.  S.  A. 

..  Gorakhpur,  U.  P.,  608 
..  Ahmedabad,  Bombay,  609 
..  Home  Sec.,  'Arden,’  Bushev  Heath, 
Herts,  England 

..  Christian  College,  Madras,  588 
..  Ahwa,  Dangs,  via  Bilimora,  558 
..  Barraekpur,  Bengal,  590 
. . Bapt.  Soc.,  Noakhali,  E.  B.,  Queens- 
land, 533 

..  Agra,  U.  P.,  545 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Sialkot,  Punjab,  578 
..  Duff  St  , Calcutta,  589 
..  Presby.  Soc.,  Poona,  589 
..  Presby.  Soc.,  Poona,  5n9 
..  Ludhiana,  Punjab,  582 
..  Jullundar  Soldiers’  Home,  Punjab,  582 
..  Wes.  Mission,  Royapettah,  Madras, 
591 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Poona 
..  Bulandshahr,  U.  P.,  595 
..  Jamalpur,  E.  I.  R.,  Bengal 
. . Bombay 
..  Ranchi,  Bengal 
..  Jabalpur,  E.  I.  R. 

..  Meth.  Soc.,  Jabalpur,  C.  P. 

..  Tirupati,  Chittore  Dist.,  605 
..  Tirupati,  Chittoor  Dist. 

. . Tirupati,  Chittoor  Dist. 

..  On  furlough,  576 

..  Ch.  W.  Bd.  of  Mis.,  Mahoba,  U.  P. 

..  Moulmeio,  Burma,  586 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Roorkee,  U.  P.,  584 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Katni,  Murwara,  C.  P. 
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Pope,  W.  H.  C. 
Popley,  H.  A. 
Porri,  L.  P. 
Porteous,  Miss  M. 

Porteous,  W.  J. 
Potter,  E.  L. 
Porter,  R.  C. 
Porter,  Miss 
Posnett,  Miss  E. 

Posnett,  C.  W. 
Pothecary,  Major 
Potter,  Capt. 
Potter,  J.  G. 

Potter,  Miss  E.  M. 
Potts,  R.  U. 
Paulsen,  Miss  A. 
Pound,  J.  R, 
Pound,  Miss  M.  B. 
Powell,  Miss 
Powell,  Miss  J. 
Powell,  Miss 
Power,  Miss  S.  H. 
Powers,  L.  C. 
Powers,  Miss  A. 
Powers,  Miss  A.  J. 
Poynder,  Miss 
Prabbakar,  C.  J. 
Pratt,  Miss  L. 

Pratt,  Miss  M,  E. 

Prazer,  E.  D. 
Prehn,  M. 

Premdass,  N. 
Presgrave,  G.  D. 
Preston,  W. 

Price,  E.  D. 

Price,  F.  B. 

Price,  H.  G. 

Price,  Miss  L. 
Price,  M. 

Price,  Miss  A.  L, 


..  On  furlough,  586 
..  Erode,  Coimbatore  Dist.,  580 
..  Meth.  See.,  Lahore,  Punjab,  592 
..  Gobichettipalayam,  via  Erode,  Coim- 
batore 

..  Jagadhri,  Ambala 

..  Presby.  Soc.,  Rawalpindi,  Punjab,  554 
..  On  furlough,  581 
..  Cuttack,  Orissa,  566 
..  Meth.  Soc.,  Medak,  Nizam’s  Domns., 
Hyderabad,  593 

..  Medak, Nizam’s  Dmns.,  Hyderabad,  593 
..  Colombo,  Ceylon,  609 
..  Bapatla,  Guntur 

..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Simla  (Skipton  Lodge), 
Punjab,  565 
..  Bangalore,  673 
. . On  furlough 
..  Lufch.  Soc.,  Madras,  6C0 
..  S.  P.  G.,  Cawnpore,  U.  P.,  5S4 
..  On  furlough,  536 
. . S.  P.  G.,  Cawnpore,  U.  P.,  581 
..  Vada,  Thana  I)ist.,  558 
..  Gorakhpur,  U.  P.,  595 
..  Poona  City 
..  Kamuti,  Madura,  538 
..  Kodaikanal,  Maaurs, 

..  University  of  Illinois,  Kodaikanal 
..  Meth.  Miss.,  Ranaghat,  E.B.S.R.,  569 
..  Anand,  Bombay,  578,  617 
..  Bapt.  Miss  , Cocanada,  Godavari  Dist., 
541 

..  Presby.  Soc.,  Ambala  City,  Punjab, 
550 

Vizagapatam 

..  Luth.  Soc.,  Ranchi,  Chhota  Nagpur, 
Bengal,  603 
..  Punjab 

..  Shahjahanpur,  U.  P. 

. . Bangalore,  Mysore,  591 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Marpba,  C.  P.,  572 
..  Allahabad,  U.  P.,  545 
..  Meth.  Soc.,  Kundi,  near  Sangareddi- 
pett,  Nizam’s  Domns.,  593 
..  Jaunpur,  U.  P.,  595 
..  Calcutta, 

..  Moulmein,  Burma,  534 
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Price,  M.  J. 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Amritsar,  Punjab 

Price,  Miss  E.  R. 

..  Bapt.  Mis.,  Shwegyin,  Burma,  535 

Price,  Miss  M.  J. 

..  Amritsar,  Punjab,  569 

Price,  Mrs.  W.  I. 

..  Bapt.  Soo.,  Shwegyin,  Burma,  535 

Price,  W.  J. 

..  Dinapore,  Bengal,  564 

Price,  LI.  G.  S.,  m.a. 

..  Palamcottah,  Tinnevelly  Dist.,  568 

Pritchard,  C.  J.  A. 

..  Calcutta 

Pritchard,  Miss  E. 

..  Sabermati,  Gujarat,  555 

Priichard,  Miss  L. 

..  Kaira,  555 

Priest,  Miss  E. 

. . Bapt.  Soc.,  Tuni,  Godaveri  Dist.,  511 

Priestman,  R.  D. 

..  Seoni,  Malwa,  C.  P.,  579 

Prince,  Miss  A.  L. 

. . Bapt.  Soc.,  Moulmein,  Burma 

Pring,  C.  E. 

..  Chittapetta,  Nidadavol,  Kistna  Dt.,  597 

Pring,  Miss  C.  E. 

..  Godavari 

Pringle,  J.  W. 

..  Paper  Currency  Office,  Calcutta 

Prior,  C.  E. 

..  Oxford  Mission,  Barisal,  E.  Bengal, 
583 

Probst,  G. 

..  Luth.  Soc.,  Codacal Malabar,  Dist.,  601 

Proctor,  W.  G. 

..  Mandla,  C.  P.,  572 

Proctor,  H.  E.  E. 

. . Calcutta 

Pryce,  Miss 

. . S.  P.  G.,  Cawnpore,  U.  P.,  584 

Puesching,  C. 

..  On  furlough 

Pugh,  Dr. 

. . Neyoor,  South  Travancore,  591 

Pullibank,  Miss  E. 

..  Nandyal,  Kurnool  Dist.,  585 

Purnell,  Miss  S.  R. 

..  Ludhiana,  Punjab 

Purser,  C.  R. 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Kemmendine,  Burma,  596 

Purser,  G.  A. 

..  Dodanduwa,  Ceylon,  573 

Purser,  W.  C.  B. 

..  Kemmendine,  Burma,  586 

Purton,  G.  A. 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Delhi,  599 

Putnam,  Miss  C.  E, 

..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Maubin,  Burma,  534 

Pvening,  P. 

..  Luth.  Soc.,  Jeypore,  Vizagapatam,  606 

Pykett,  G.  F. 

. . Penang 

0 

Quantock,  Mrs.  M. 

..  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  561 

Quickenden,  Miss  C.  S. 

Arupukottai,  Ramnad  Dist.,  538 

Quinter,  Miss  M.  N. 

..  Jalalpur,  Surat  Dist.,  558 

R 

Rabland,  A. 

..  Palghat,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 

Radclifie,  Miss 

..  Presby.  Soc.,  Karimganj,  A.B.Ry.,  East 
Bengal 

Radford,  Miss  L. 

..  134,  Corporation  St.,  Calcutta. 

Radsick,  W. 

..  Luth.  Soc.,  Jorhat,  Assam,  602 

Ragaviah,  P.  B. 

..  Madras 
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Ragon,  Miss  St. 

Ragou,  Miss  A.  0. 
Rahator,  S. 

Rains,  F.  M. 

Rait,  Mrs. 

Ramabai,  Pandita 
Ramlau,  Miss  H. 
Ramsay,  Miss  W.  E. 
Ramsay,  W. 

Ramsay,  W.  M. 
Randall,  Miss  S.  E. 
Ranny,  Miss  M.  W. 
Ranny,  Miss  R.  W. 
Rasmussen,  Miss 
Rassman,  A. 

Raw,  J.  D. 

Raw,  Miss  M. 
Rawlence,  H.  E. 
Rawlinson,  H.  A. 
Rawson,  J.  N. 

Rawson,  R.  W. 
Raymond,  E.  0. 

Rea,  H.  G. 

Reagan,  J.  H. 
Rebentisch,  Miss  M.  C. 
Reddaway,  Capt. 
Redman,  A.  E. 
Redman,  J. 

Redman,  Miss  M.  T. 
Redmond,  J. 

Redwood,  A.  M. 

Reed,  E. 

Reed,  J. 

Reed,  Miss  M. 

Rees,  D.  A. 

Rees,  E. 

Rees,  H. 

Rees,  J.  H. 

Rees,  Miss  M.  D. 

Rees,  Mrs.  J.  H, 
Reese,  T.  W. 

Reeve,  C.  F. 

Reeve,  Miss  E.  A. 
Reeve,  Mis3  R. 
Reichardt,  L. 


..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Bbamo,  Burma,  534 
. . On  furlough,  536 
. . Bombay 

..  Box  884,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
..  On  furlough 
..  Kedgaon,  Poona  Dist. 

..  Tiruboilur,  S.  Arcot,  600 
Ellichpur,  Berar 
..  Bombay,  555 
..  Chandur,  Berar 
..  Meth.  Soc.,  Cawnpore,  U.  P.,  548 
..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Rangoon,  533 
..  Inseiu,  Burma,  534 
..  Hoti  Martian,  N.  W.  Pro. 

..  Raj  Nandgaon,  C.  P. 

..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Khulna,  Bengal,  565 
..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Dholpur,  Rajpatana,  566 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Srinagar,  Kashmir,  570 
..  S.  P.  G.,  Rangoon,  Burma,  586 
..  Bapt.  Soc.,  BaroutDist.,  565 
..  Coonoor,  Nilgiris,  598 
..  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  561 
..  Presby.  Soc.,  Sunth  Rampur,  Rewa 
Kantha,  Bombay,  579 
..  75,  Park  Street,  Calcutta,  561 
..  Vengurla,  Ratnagiri,  Bombay 
...  Nagercoil,  S.  Travancore,  609 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Sukkur,  Bombay,  570 
..  C,  M.  S.,  Simla,  Punjab,  570 
..  C.  M.  S,,  Amritsar,  Punjab,  569 
..  On  furlough,  592 
..  3,  Osborne  Road,  Bangalore,  597 
..  Bombay,  560 

..  Meth,  Soc.,  Dilkusha,  U.  P.,  592 
..  Meth.  Soc.,  Chandag,  Almorah,  548 
..  Meth.  Soc.,  Bangalore,  Mysore,  591 
..  Murshidabad,  Bengal,  582 
..  Jamtara,  E,  I.  Ry.,  Bengal,  596 
..  Hafilong,  A.  B.  Ry.,  E.  Bengal 
. . Erode,  Coimbatore 
..  Litkynsew 

..  Presby.  Soc.,  Silchar,  A.  B.  Ry.,  East 
Bengal 

,.  Narsapur,  Poona  Dt.,  599 
..  Bombay,  540 

..  Dharamtala  St.,  Calcutta,  549 
..  Luth.  Soc.,  Coimbatore,  604 
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Reichel,  G. 

..  Presby.  Soc.,  Leb,  Ladak  via  Kashmir, 
Punjab,  606 

Reid,  J. 

..  On  furlough,  565 

Reid,  Miss 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Hooghly,  E.I.R..  Bengal 

Reid,  Miss  I. 

..  Mussoorie,  G.  P. 

Reid,  Miss  W.  N. 

..  Presby.  Soc.,  Bombay,  589 

Reidmayar,  Miss 

..  Nagercoil,  Travancore 

Reimer,  Miss 

..  Kotapad,  Vizagapatam 

Reimer,  Sister  E. 

..  On  furlough,  607 

Reiser,  Miss  T. 

..  Wellington  Square,  Calcutta,  550 

Reith,  J.  D. 

..  Nagpur,  C.  P.,  587 

Reith,  G.  D. 

. . Ou  furlough 

Remfry,  M. 

..  5,  Riwdon  St.,  Calcutta 

Renfrew,  Major 

. . Salv.  Army,  Colombo,  Ceylon,  609 

Rensohler,  G. 

..  Chombala,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 

Renton,  Miss  C.  S. 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Delhi,  586 

Renz,  C.  H. 

..  On  furlough 

Reusb,  T. 

..  On  furlough 

Reuther,  Miss  M.  A. 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Narowal,  Sialkot,  Punjab, 
575 

..  On  furlough,  582 

Reuther,  Miss  R.  B. 

Revell,  W.  T. 

..  Yadamalapuram,  Sankarankoil  P.  0., 
Tinnevellv  Dist.,  598 

Revie,  D. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Wardha,  C.  P. 

Revnell,  A.  J. 

..  Wes.  Miss.,  Rawalpindi,  Punjab 

Reynolds,  Miss  E. 

..  M.  E.  Miss.,  Basim,  Berar,  C.  P.,  547 

Reynolds,  K.  T. 

..  6856,  Eggleston  Ava.,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 

Rhiem,  Miss  H.  E.  C. 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Sukkur,  Bombay,  575 

Rhorsr,  Miss 

..  Ramapa  cam,  Nellore  Dist. 

Ribbacb,  S.  H. 

. . Presby.  Miss.,  Khalatse,  Ladak,  via 
Kashmir,  606 

Rice,  A.  C. 

..  Ou  furlough 

Rice,  C.  H. 

. . Lahore,  Punjab,  550 

Rice,  E.  P.,  b.a. 

..  L.  M.  S.,  Bangalore,  581 

Rice,  L. 

..  On  furlough 

Richards,  C.  L. 

. . Bapt.  Miss.,  Amritsar,  Punjab,  559 

Richards,  H. 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  571 

Richards,  P. 

..  Attabari,  Calcutta,  585 

Richards,  Miss  K.  M. 

..  Kottay am,  Travancore,  568 

Richardson,  Miss 

..  Wes.  Miss.,  Medak, Nizam’s  Donms,595 

Richardson,  J.  C. 

..  On  furlough 

Richardson,  R.  C. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Miraj,  S.  M.  C.,  Bombay, 
552 

Richardson,  Staff  Capt. 

..  Simla,  Punjab,  608 

Richmond,  Miss  M.  A. 

..  M.  E.  Miss.,  Cawnpore,  U.  P.,  548 

Richter,  J. 

..  Tilabani,  Benagaria  P.  O.,  U.  P.,  606 

Ricliy,  Mrs.  A. 

..  Raj  Nandgaon,  C.  P. 
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Rick,  P.  A. 

..  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  561 

Rider,  Miss  M. 

..  M.  E.  Miss.,  Thaundang,  via  Toungco, 
Burma,  547 

Ricdmeyer,  Acljt. 

..  Salvation  Army,  Madras,  609 

Riggs,  C.  H. 

..  M.E.  Miss.,  Pegu,  Sittang,  Burma,  544 

Riggs,  Miss  M.  L.  R. 

..  Bant.  Miss.,  Rangoon,  535 

Rigby,  W.  H. 

..  Ivollupittiya,  Colombo,  594 

Rinraan,  Miss  V. 

..  Cbhindwara,  C.  P.,  602 

Rioch,  D. 

..  Damoh,  C.  P.,  556 

Risch,  H. 

..  Kaity,  Nilgiris,  601 

Riscb,  Miss 

..  Cambridge  School,  Ootacamund,  593 

Ritchie,  M rs.  C.  M. 

..  Home  Sec.,  War>xnsburg,  111.,  U.  S.  A. 

Ricsman,  Miss 

..  Alliance  Miss.,  Chinchpada,  Khandesh, 
560 

Ritter,  G. 

..  On  inrlou.jh 

Ritter.  Th. 

..  Puttur,  S.  Canara.,  600 

Rivenburg,  S.  W. 

. . Bapt.  Miss.,  Kobima,  Assam,  533 

Rivett,  Miss 

..  Bbowaoipore,  Calcutta 

Rivett,  Miss  E.  H. 

..  L.  M.  S.,  Calcutta,  582 

Rix,  Miss  A. 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Nazareth,  Tinneveliy  Dt.  585 

Roach,  E.  B. 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Prome,  Burma,  535 

Roach,  Mrs.  E.  Y. 

..  On  furlough,  536 

Robb,  Miss  N.  A. 

„.  Bapt.  Miss.,  Tura,  Assam,  533 

Robbins,  W.  E. 

..  On  furlough,  544 

Robentisch,  Miss  M.  C. 

..  Vengurla,  Ratnagiri,  552 

Robert,  E.  F. 

..  Mandalay,  Burma,  586 

Roberts,  A.  T. 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Monghyr,  Bengal,  565 

Roberts,  C.  H.  D. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Darjeeling,  Bengal 

Roberts,  C.  H. 

. . Bombay 

Roberts,  Dr.  C.  L.  D. 

..  C.  S.  M.,  Darjeeling,  Bengal,  576 

Roberts,  F.  D.  0. 

..  Bharatpur,  Rajputaua,  572 

Roberts,  J. 

..  Cberrapoonjee,  N.  India 

Roberts,  J.  W. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Sylbet,  E.  Bengal 

Roberts,  Miss 

. . Mangari,  Benares 

Roberts,  Mis3  E.  B. 

..  C.  M.  S , Karachi,  Bombay,  575 

Roberts,  Miss  M.  E. 

..  Babatpur,  Benares  Dist.,  581 

Roberts,  Miss  S. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Anand,  U,  P.,  578 

Roberts,  W.  H. 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Bbamo,  Burma,  534 

Roberts,  W.  R. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Aijal,  Lushai,  E.  Bengal 
and  Assam 

Robertson,  A. 

..  Poona,  587 

RobertsCD,  Brigr. 

..  Simla,  Punjab,  608 

Robertson,  Dr.  A. 

..  Hislop  College,  Nagpur,  C.  P.,  587 

Robertson,  H. 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Srinagar,  Kashmir 

Robertson,  J. 

..  Srinagar,  Kashmir,  570 

Robertson,  L.  J. 

..  B.  & F.  B.  S.,  Bombay 

Robertson,  Miss  L. 

48 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Indore,  C.  I.,  558 
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Robertson,  Miss  M. 
Robertson,  J.  T. 

Bendamurlanka,  Godavari  Dist.,  597 

. . Meerut,  545 

Robertson,  Mrs. 

..  Darjeeling,  Bengal 

Robertson,  Mrs.  L. 

..  Girgautn,  Bombay 

Robertson,  R. 

..  L.  M.  S.,  Salem,  581 

Robertson,  W.  S. 

..  Jagadbri,  Ambala 

Robins,  Miss 

..  Calcutta 

Robinson,  Bishop 

..  Bombay 

Robinson,  J. 

..  Sohagpur,  C.  P.,  579 

Robinson,  T.  B. 

..  Ellichpur,  Berar,  580 

Robinson,  J.  E. 

..  Bangalore,  546 

Robinson,  J.  H. 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Bombay,  569 

Robinson,  J.  W. 

. . Bombay,  543 

Robinson,  Miss  A. 

..  1 Lam  aster  Road,  Rangoon,  547 

Robinson,  Miss  H . E. 

..  M.  E.  Miss.,  Baroda,  Bombay,  547 

Robinson,  Miss  L.  G. 

..  L.  M.  S.,  Murshidabad,  Bengal,  5S2 

Robinson  Miss  L.  J. 

..  L.  M.  S.,  Calcutta,  582 

Robinson,  Miss  M.  E. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Fategarh,  Punjab,  551 

Robinson,  Miss  R.  E. 

..  M.  E.  Miss.,  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  548 

Robinson,  Miss  J.  F. 

..  On  furlough,  541 

Robinson,  Miss  F. 

..  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  548 

Robinson,  T.  H. 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Barout  Dist.,  5C5 

Robson,  H.  J. 

..  On  furlough,  579 

Robson,  R.  G. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Ajmer,  Rajputena,  588 

Rockey,  N.  L. 

..  M.  E.  Miss.,  Gonda,  U.  P.,  545 

Rockwood,  B.  J. 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Cnmbuui,  Kurnool  Dist., 
536 

Rodger,  Miss  J. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Chamba,  Punjab,  577 

Roe,  Miss  A.  F. 

..  Hazaribagk,  Bengal,  598 

Roebuck,  E.  B. 

..  Baduila,  Ceylon,  594 

Roessing,  G. 

..  On  furlough,  607 

Rogers,  Mr.  J.  P. 

..  Akola,  555 

Rogers,  Miss 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Ellore,  Kistna  Dist.,  574 

Rogers,  L.  B. 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Toungoo,  Burma,  535 

Bohrer,  Miss  A.  B. 

..  Rajakmundry,  Godavari  Dist.,  542 

Rohwer,  T. 

..  Gudur,  Nellore  Dist.,  605 

Rolands,  W.  E. 

..  Hapu'ale,  Ceylon,  573 

Rollier,  Miss  J.  L. 

..  Od  furlough,  543 

Rolls,  C. 

..  Kumbanad,  Tiruvella,  Travancore,  598 

Root,  Miss  M.  M. 

..  Madura  Mission,  Madura,  539 

Roper,  H.  T. 

..  Kondapolalle,  Matale,  Ceylon,  579 

Rorer,  Miss  F. 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Ramapatnam,  Nellore  Lit., 
537 

Rose,  F.  A. 

..  Vadama'apnram,  Saukarankoil  P.  0., 
Tinnevtlly  Dt.,  598 

Rose,  Mrs.  M.  M. 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Rangoon,  535 

Rose,  Sister 

..  Calcutta,  583 
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Rosenblad,  Miss  L. 
Rosengren,  V. 
Roseulund,  R. 

Rosefcti,  F. 

Rosoveare,  W.  H. 
Rosoveare,  Sister 
Ross,  A.  W. 

Ross,  E.  B. 

Ross,  Miss 
Ross,  Bliss  E.  M. 
Ross,  Miss  H.  J.,  m.a. 
Ross-Taylor,  Miss 
Rothermal,  Miss  B. 
Rothermal,  Miss 
Rotte,  Tfc. 
Bottschaefer,  B. 

Rottschaefer  Miss  R. 
Rowar,  T. 

Rowat,  F. 

Roxburgh,  A.  G. 

Roy,  B.  W. 


Royer,  G.  B. 

Ruchti,  Miss  L.  B. 
Ruckdaesche’,  J. 
Ruddick,  Miss  E. 
Rudra,  S.  K. 

Rueger,  T. 

Ruhland,  A. 
Runeiman,  J.  W. 
Runciman,  Miss  A.  S. 

Ruopp,  J. 

Russel i,  F.  M. 

Russell,  J.  M. 

Russell,  Miss 
Russell,  Miss  E.  A. 
Russell,  W.  G. 
Rutherford,  C. 
Rutherford,  Miss 
Rutherford,  Miss  C. 
Ruthquist,  J. 

Ryan,  Lt. 

Ryerse,  Miss  I.  J. 
Rylanc-e,  Miss  M. 
Ryssel,  A. 


..  Betul,  C.  P.,  602 
..  Seja,  Chhindwara,  C.  P.,  G02 
..  Kaerabaui,  via  Jamtara,  E.  I.  R.,  606 
. . Calcutta 
..  S.  P.  G.,  Delhi,  599 
..  S.  P.  G.,  Delhi,  586 
..  Vyara,  Surat  Dist.,  558 
..  Christian  College,  Madras,  588 
..  On  furlough,  584 
. . M.  E.  Miss.,  Godhra,  Bombay,  517 
..  Royapuram,  Madras,  590 
..  Bulandshahr  U.  P.,  595 
..  On  furlough,  538 
..  Nurse,  Hanamakonda,  Deccan,  615 
..  Darbhttnga,  Behar,  604 
..  Presby  Miss.,Madariapalle,ChittoorDt., 
553 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Arni,  N.  Arcot,  552 
..  Panchgam,  Bombay 
..  Ivlibijam,  E.  B.  Ry.,  Bengal,  596 
..  On  furlough,  596 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Ranipettai,  N.  Arcot, 
553 

..  Home  Sec.,  Elgin,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Fategarh,  Punjab,  551 
..  Tiruvallur,  Chmgleput  Dt.,  601 
..  Pauvi,  Gachwal,  548 
..  St.  Stephen’s  College,  Delhi 
..  On  furlough,  605 
..  Codacal,  Malabar  Dist. 

..  On  furlough,  588 

..  Presby  Miss..  Nasirabad,  Rajputana, 
590 

..  Codaoal,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 

..  Rasalpura,  Mhow  P.  O.,  C.  I.,  557 

..  Christian  College,  Madras,  588 

..  Brooklands,  Coonoor,  Nilgiris 

..  Ou  furlough,  576 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Ujjain  Sta.,  C.  I.,  557 

. . Hanamakonda,  Deccan,  536 

. . Bombay 

..  On  furlough,  555 

. Amarwara,  Chhindwara,  C.  P.,  602 

..  Nagerooil,  Travancore 

..  On  furlough,  541 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Broach,  Bombay,  578 
..  Kumbakonam,  Tanjore  Dist. 
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Sackett,  F.  0. 

Safford,  H.  E. 

Sage,  Miss  E. 

Saker,  Miss 
Salathe,  Staff  Capt. 
Salmon,  Miss 
Salway,  A. 

Sampson,  Miss 
Samida,  E. 
Samuelson,  S.  E. 
Sandberg,  Miss  L. 
Sandegreu,  G. 
Sandegren,  J. 
Sandegren,  J. 
SandegreD,  Miss  E.  E. 
Sandegren,  Mrs.  Tk. 
Sanderson,  C.  J. 
Sanderson,  A. 
Sanderson,  J. 

Sandes,  Miss  N.  M. 
Sandford,  VV.  A. 
Sa.ndys,  E.  T. 

Sandys,  Miss 
Sanford,  Miss  A.  E, 
Sanford,  Miss  L. 
Sanford,  R. 

Sansom,  Miss  R. 
Santee,  Miss  E.  M. 
Sargon,  Miss 

Saum,  H.  C. 

Saunders,  C.  J.  G. 
Saunders,  K.  J. 
Saunders,  Miss 
Saunders,  Miss  A.  A. 

Savidge,  F.  W. 

Sawday,  G.  W. 

Scase,  Miss 
Schad,  Fr. 

Scbade,  Miss  A.  I. 
Schaefer,  F.  N. 
Schaeffer,  M. 


s 

..  Wes.  Miss.,  Karim  Nagar,  Nizam’ 
Domns,  593 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Rangoon,  535 
..  Chingleput,  589 
..  60,  Dharamtala  St.,  Calcutta 
..  Salvation  Army,  Calcutta,  609 
..  On  furlough,  598 
..  Hindupur,  Anantapur  Dist. 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Calcutta,  568 

..  Jabalpur,  C.  P.,  572 

..  On  furlough,  536 

..  Saugor,  C.  P.,  602 

..  Pudukotah,  Trichinopoly  Dist.,  605 

..  Virudupatti  Tinnevelly  Dist.,  605 

. . Colombo,  Ceylon 

..  Virudupatti,  Tinnevelly  Dist.,  605 

..  Virudupatti,  Tinnevelly  Dt. 

..  Virudupatti,  Tnmevelly  Dist.,  605 
..  Wes.  Miss.,  Dilkusha,  U.  P.,  592 
..  C.  M.  S. , Calcutta,  568 
..  31  Free  School  St.,  Calcutta 
..  Wes.  Miss.,  Karur,  Trichy.  Dist.,  593 
..  10  Mission  Row,  Calcutta,  568 
..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Mankur,  E.  I.  Ry.,  575 
. . On  furlough 

..  Vizianagaram,  Vizag.  Dist.,  616 
..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Vizag.  Dist.,  540 
..  Kandy,  Ceylon,  594 
..  Darwha,  Berar,  559, 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Panagar,  Jabalpur,  C.  P., 
576 

..  Bilaspur,  C.  P.,  556 
..  S.  P.  G.,  Cawnpore,  U.  P.,  584 
..  Trinity  College,  Kandy,  Ceylon,  573 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Muttra,  U.  P.,  572 
• • C.  M.  S.,  Jandiala,  Siaikot,  Puniab 
575 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Fort  Lung^h,  S.  Lushai, 
via  Chittagong,  565 
..  Wes.  Miss.,  Mysore  City,  592 
..  Hebron,  Coonoor,  Nilgiris 
..  Kotagiri,  Nilgiris 
..  Rajahmundry,  Godavari  Dist.,  542 
. . Rajahmundry,  Godavari  Dist.,  542 
..  On  furlough,  605 
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Schaenzlin,  G. 

Scbaetoi,  H. 

Schaffer,  K. 

Sobafiter,  H. 

Soharere,  C.  W. 
Sobelaoder,  C.  \V. 
Schellenberg,  Miss 
Schellenberg,  Miss  K.  L. 
Schermerhorn.  W.  D. 
Scberbz,  Miss  L.  E. 
Scberur,  A. 

Schimmine,  P. 

Scbierge,  0. 

Schmid,  G. 

Schmid,  H. 

Schmidt,  Cbr. 

Schmidt,  E. 

Schmidt,  K. 

Schmitt,  S. 

Schnabel,  R. 

Schneider,  Miss 
Schneider,  Miss  E. 
Schneiter,  M. 

Schnoor,  P. 

Schober,  Mr.  R. 

Schoefield,  R. 

Scholberg,  H.  C. 

Scholz,  L.  M. 

Scholz,  Miss 
Schomerus,  H. 

Schomerus  R. 
Shoonmaker,  C.  H. 
Schosser,  A. 

Schrenk,  L. 

Schroder,  J. 

Schueler,  Deaconess 
Schuetz,  N. 

Schugren,  E.  O. 

Schuff,  Miss  E.  B, 

Schuler,  Sister  E.  .. 

Schulze,  E. 

Schulze,  P. 

Sehuter,  Miss  E. 

Schutz,  II.  J. 


M.  E.  Miss.,  Bolpur,  Bengal,  546 
Calcutta 

Cannanore,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 

Tinaevelly,  568 

On  furlough 

Jalgaon,  Kbaudesh,  555 

St.  John’s  College,  Agra,  U.  P.,  571 

Mulkapett,  Hyderabad,  Deccan,  615 

On  furlough,  546 

Balodgahan,  via  Dhamtari,  C.P.,  541 
Teliicherry,  Malabar  Diet.,  601 
Cannanore,  Malabar  Dist. 

Yenkatagiri,  Nellore  Dist.,  605 
Betageri,  Gadag,  South  Mahratta,  601 
Palghat,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 
Burju,  P.  0.  Murhu  (Ranchi),  602 
Presbv.  Miss.,  97  Huntington  Ave, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Calicut,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 
Presby.  Miss.,  Leh,  Ladak,  via  Kashmir 
Punjab,  606 
On  furlough,  606 
C.  M S , Meerut,  571 
Caonanore,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 
Gadag,  Betgeri,  Bombay 
Ranchi,  CLota  Nagpur,  603 
Mangalore,  S.  Canara,  600 
Presby.  Miss.,  Indore,  C.  P.,  557 
M.  E.  Miss.,  NarsiDglrpur,  C.  P.,  544 
Mussoorie,  U.  P.,  561 
Karmatar,  E.  I.  R. 

On  fm  lough,  605 

Patrdur,  Tiruvallur,  Chingleput  Dt.,  604 
Dholka,  Gujarat,  555 
Mangalore,  S.  Canara,  600 
Palghat,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 
Larsleistrade,  10,  Copenhagen 
Coimbatore 

Tamar,  Ranchi,  Bengal,  603 
Gurzalla,  Guntur,  536 
Guntur,  543 
Coimbatore,  604 
On  furlough 

Salur,  Vizagapatam  Dist.,  607 
Leh,  Punjab 

M.  E.  Miss.,  Ballia,  Tirhoot  Dist., 
Bengal,  545 
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Schweikhart,  F. 

Scoresby,  Miss 
8cotfc,  A.  A. 

Scott,  Deaconess  A. 

Scott,  R.  R. 

Scott,  Miss 

Scott,  Miss  A, 

Scott,  Miss  E. 

Scott,  Miss  E.  E. 

Scott,  E.  H. 

Scott,  Miss  F.  A. 

Scott,  K.  B. 

Scott,  Miss  . TLi.  B. 

Scott,  Miss  V. 

Scott,  R. 

Scott,  Miss 
Scott,  J. 

Scott,  R.  A. 

Scott,  The  Hon’ble  M.  H. 
Scott,  T.  B. 

Scott,  T.  J. 

Scott,  T.  L. 

Scott,  T.  S. 

Scott,  W. 

Scriba,  C. 

Scrimgeour,  J.  C. 

Seroggie,  Miss  B.  J. 
Scudder,  E.  C. 

Scudder,  J.  H. 

Scudder,  Ida  S. 

Scudder,  L.  R. 

Scudder,  Miss  I.  S. 
Scudder,  Miss  J.  C. 
Scudder,  Miss  M.  K. 
Scudder,  Mrs.  E.  B. 
Scudder,  Mrs.  J.  W. 
Scudder,  W.  T. 

Saagrave,  A.  E. 

Seay,  Miss  B. 

Secor,  Miss  V. 

Segesser,  Adjt. 

Seiler,  A. 

Seiler,  Miss  C.  L. 

Selby,  E.  T. 

Selby,  Miss 
Selin,  J. 


Mercara,  Coorg,  601 

Bapt.  Miss.,  Palwal,  S.  Punjab,  566 

On  furlough 

S.  P.  G.,  Cawnpore.  U.  P.,  584 
Presby  Miss.,  Surat,  Bombay,  578 
C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Ratnapur,  Nadia,  Bombay. 
575 

Presby.  Miss.,  Dasba,  Punjab,  578 

On  furlough,  549 

Bapt.  Miss.,  Tavoy,  Burma,  535 

Tangaila,  Ceylon,  594 

M.  E.  Miss.,  Budaun,  548 

Bapt.  Miss.,  Madura 

L.  M.  S.,  Madura 

Presby.  Miss.,  Sialkot,  Punjab,  554 
Bombay,  587 
Bombay,  587 
On  furlough,  597 
Tumkur,  Mysore 

Presby.  Miss.,  Kalimpong,  Bengal.  577 
Uduvil.  Ceylon,  539 

Hony.  Genl.  Sec.,  New  Jersey,  U.  S.  A. 
Presby.  Miss.,  Sialkot,  Punjab,  554 
Presby.  Miss.,  Sialkot,  Punjab,  554 
Presby.  Miss.,  Daska,  Punjab,  577 
Kalahasti,  Chittoor  District 
Calcutta,  589 
On  furlough,  578 
Vellore,  N.  Arcot,  553 
Punganoor,  Chittoor  Dist.,  553 
Vellore,  N.  Arcot 
Ranipettai,  N.  Arcot,  553 
Vellore,  N.  Arcot,  553 
Palmaner,  Chittoor  Dist.,  553 
Ranipettai,  N.  Arcot,  553 
Tmdivanam,  S.  Arcot 
Palmaner,  Chittoor  Dist.,  553 
Tindivanam,  S.  Arcot,  553 
Oil  furlough,  536 

Parali,  Vada  P.O.,  Tbana,  Bombay,  559 
19,  Bigandet  St.,  Rangoon,  547 
Salvation  Army,  Poona,  609 
Calicut,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 
Kolhapur,  S.  M.  C.,  Bombay,  552 
Mannar,  Ceylon,  594 
Toungoo,  Burma,  5S6 
On  furlough,  560 
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Sell,  C.  E. 

Sell,  Miss 
Seller,  Miss  R. 

Selman,  Miss  M.  R.  B. 
Sengle,  P. 

Seugle,  R. 

Senior,  W.  S. 
Severance,  C.  W. 

Seymour,  Miss  I. 

Shah,  Mr. 

Shannon,  Miss  M. 
Sharpe,  Miss 
Sharpe,  E.  B. 

Sharpley,  T.  W. 
Sharrard,  J.  A. 
Sharrock,  J.  A. 

Shaw,  C.  P. 

Shaw,  P. 

Shaw,  C.  L. 

Shaw,  G.  W. 

Shaw, J. 

Shaw,  -J.  L. 

Shaw,  Miss 
Shawe,  Miss 
Sheldon,  A.  W. 
Sheldon,  Miss 
Sheldon,  Miss  M.  A. 
Shepherd,  Miss  E. 
Shepherd,  J. 

Shepherd,  Rev. 
Sherman,  Mrs.  P.  A. 
Sherratt,  W. 

Sheriffs,  Miss  A, 
Sberrif£=,  W.  R 
Sherwood,  Miss  P.  M. 
Shields,  Miss  A, 
Shifflcr,  A.  E, 

Shiffidy,  J. 

Shillidy,  Miss  A.  M. 
Shipham,  P.  -I. 
Shipham,  P.  T. 

Shire,  Miss  B.  A. 
Shoemaker,  J.  S. 
Shore,  T.  E.  T. 
Shorten,  Mrs.  W.  G. 


..  Bangalore,  Mysore 
..  Madras,  574 

..  M.  E.  M:ss.,  Naini  Tal,  U.  P. 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Akidu,  Kistna  Dist.,  511 
..  Tellicherry,  Malabar  Dist.,  G01 
..  Tellicherry,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 
..  Kandy,  573 

..  M.  E.  Miss.,  2,  Lancaster  Road,  Ran- 
goon, 544 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Mymensingh,  Victoria,  563 
..  Harda,  C.  P. 

..  19.  Bigar.det  St.,  Rangoon,  547 
..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Krishnagar,  Bengal,  574 
Bapt.  Miss.,  Shikarpur,  Nadia,  Bom- 
bay, 569 

..  Bombay,  Girgaum,  569 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Indore,  C.  P.,  557 
..  Trichinopoly 
..  Busrah,  Arabia,  Turkey 
..  Karachi,  Bombay,  544 
..  Bilad'a,  via  Ahmedabad,  572 
..  On  furlough,  555 
..  Quetta,  Baluchistan 
..  Mussoorie,  U.  P.,  561 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Mandla,  G.  P. 

..  On  furlough,  575 

..  Wes.  Miss.,  Ivvankse,  Burma,  593 

..  Nigohan,  P.  O.  Gumangunj,  U.  P.  595 

..  Bhat.  U.  P.,  548 

..  L.  M.  S.,  Almora,  U.  P„  581,  586 

..  Presbv.  Miss..  Udaipur,  R/jputana,  588 

..  S.  P.G.,  Delhi 

..  Bilaspur,  C.  P.,  556 

..  W.  M.  M.  S.,  Rangoon,  593 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Tangail,  E.B.,  Victoria,  563 

..  Christian  College,  Madras,  598 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Batala,  Punjab,  575 

. . Lahore 

..  Mount  Pleasaut  Road,  Darjeeling 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Surat,  Bombay,  578 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Anand,  U.  P.,  578 
..  Mannargudi,  Tanjore  District 
..  Do.  do.  593 

..  Colombo,  Kollupittiya,  594 
. . Freeport,  U.S.A. 

..  Dacca,  Calcutta,  583 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Kandy  Town,  Ceylon,  573 
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Shrewsbury,  Miss  A.  B. 

W.  M.  S.,  Kalmunai 

Shrimpton,  J.  P. 

..  Madurantakarn,  Chingleput  Disc.,  591 

Shryock,  Miss  B. 

..  Najibabad,  Bijnor,  561 

Shugren,  E.  0. 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Gurzalla,  Guntur  Dist. 

Shumaker,  Miss  I.  C. 

..  Buisar,  Surat  Dist.,  558 

Sibbers,  Miss  H. 

..  Parvatipur,  Vizagapatam  Dist.,  607 

Sibley,  Mrs.  J.  W. 

Wai,  Satara,  Bombay,  540 

Sieber,  J. 

..  Mangalore,  South  Canai a 

Sieler,  Miss  C. 

..  Kolhapur,  Bombay 

Silliman,  E.  E. 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Narsaraupet,  Guntur  Dt., 
537 

Silver,  A. 

..  C.  S.  M.,  Arkonam,  576 

Stmmonds,  Miss 

..  Z.  B.  III.  S.,  Panchgani,  Satara,  595 

Simmons,  J.  W. 

..  M.  E.  C..  Calcutta,.  546 

Simmons,  Miss 

..  On.  furlough,  581 

Simmon?, .Miss  P. 

..  Pent.  Ch.  of  the  Nazarene  Miss.,  Bnl- 
dana,  Berar 

Simmons,  Miss 

..  Jammaiamadagu,  Cuddapah  Dist.,  580 

Simmons,  Mrs. 

. Calcutta 

Simmons,  S.  M. 

. Sinhalese  Miss. ,Baddagama, Ceylon,  572 

Simon,  H. 

. . On  furlough 

Simonds,  Miss 

..  On  furlough,  549 

Simpfendorfer,  P. 

..  Luth.  Soc.,  Palghat,  Malabar 

Simpson,  C.  E. 

. . Metb.  Soc.,  Morad&bad,  545 

Simpson,  P.  W. 

. . On  furlough,.  552 

SimpsoD,  J.  F. 

. . Gordon,  VVoodroffe  & Co.,  Madras 

Simpson,  J.  H. 

..  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Calcutta 

Simpson,  Miss 

. . Calcutta 

Simpson,  Miss  P. 

. 140,  Dharamtala  St.,  Calcutta 

Simpson,  Miss  J.  P. 

. Jhelum,  553 

Simpson,  Mrs.  E.  W. 

. . On  furlough 

Sims,  A. 

..  L.  M.  S.,  Calcutta,  582 

Sinclair.  Miss  H.  0. 

..  Presbv.  Miss.,  Jaipur,  Rajputana,  590 

Sinclair,  Miss  J.  E. 

. . Car;.  Miss.,  Mhow,  C.  India,  55S 

Sinclair,  Miss  V. 

. PresHy.  Soc.,  Naogaon,  Rajshahi  Dist.,. 
579 

Sinclair,  R. 

. Nagercoil,  S.  Travaticore,  581 

SiDdroth,  C.  F, 

. (Orphanage)  Chhindwara,  C.  P. 

Singh,  Miss  S. 

. Lucknow,  U.  P. 

Singh,  P.  L. 

. Hazarifcagb,  Bensal 

Sinnamon,  H.  H. 

. Home  Sec.,  2067  Cumberland  Dist.,. 
Phil.  Pa.,  U..S.  A. 

Sircar,  B.  C. 

. Giridih,  Bengal 

Sircar,  B.  M. 

. Batala,  Gurudaspur 

Sircar,  K.  N. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Calcutta 

Sircar,  K. 

Bapt.  Miss.,  Pirojpur,  E.  Bengal,  565 

Sisterson,  Miss 

. W.  M.  S.,  Bangalore,  Mysore,  591 
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Sitley,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Skat-Peterson,  O. 
Skilton,  Miss  M.  I. 
Skinner,  W. 

Slack,  P.  V. 

Slade,  H,  T. 

Slater,  A. 

Slater,  A. 

Slater,  Miss  C. 
Slater,  Miss  A. 
Slater,  S.  R. 

Slcan,  Miss  A. 

Small,  W.  J.  T.,  ji.a. 
Small,  Miss  J.  M. 
Smailes,  R. 

Smart,  Miss  A. 
Smele,  J.  F. 

Smellie,  A. 

Smith,  A.  E. 

Smith,  Adjt, 

Smith,  A.  H. 

Smith,  A.  W. 

Smith,  G.  H. 

Smith,  A. 

Smith,  D.  A.  W. 
Smith,  D.  F. 

Smith,  E.  C. 

Smith,  E.  G. 

Smith,  F.  W.  A. 
Smith,  G.  A. 

Smith,  H.  I>. 

Sm'th,  H.  J. 

Smith,  J.  A.  M. 

Smith,  J.  F. 

Smith,  C.  L. 

Smith,  Miss 
Smith,  Miss  A. 
Smith,  Miss  A. 
Smith.  Miss  A.  C. 
Smith,  Mifs  A.  M. 
Smith,  Miss  E. 


..  Moi 

...  Grahampur,  605 

..  Presby.  Soc.,  Sangli,  S.  M.  C.,  552 

..  Christian  College,  Madras,  58S 

..  Calcutta 

..  Huoli,  Dharwar 

..  Presby.  C.  of  U.  S.  A.,  Allahabad,  551 
..  Meth.  Soc.,  Chikmagalnr,  Mysore,  5911 
. . Lucknow 
..  On  furlough,  542 
..  Bapt.  Soc.,  On  furlough,  536 
..  Presby.  Soc.,  Gujerat,  Punjab,  578 
..  Galle,  Ceylon,  504 
..  Nagpur,  C.  P.,  589 
..  W.M.S.,  Negapatam,  Tanjore  Dist.,  593 
..  U.  F.  C.  S.  Si  , Madras,  N.  E.,  590 
..  Kadhar,  Baioyanuth,  Deoghur,  E.I.R.,. 
596 

..  W.  M.  S.,  Trieliiuopoly 

..  L.  M.  S.,  Kadiri,  Anantapur  Dist.,  530 

..  Nagercoil,  Travancore 

..  Lahi,  via  Seoni,  Malwa,  C.  P.,  579 

..  Insein,  Burma 

..  Theol.  College,  Sullivan’s  Gardens,. 
Mylapore,  Madras,  585 
Woriur,  Trichinopoly,  593 
..  Bapf.  Soc.,  Insem,  Burma,  534 
..  Can.  Presby.  Miss.,  Barwani,  Manpur 
P.  O.,  557 

..  C.M.  S,  Shikarpor,  Nadia,  569 
..  Can.  Bapt.  Miss.,Pithapuram,  Godavari 
District,  541 

..  W.  M.  S.,  Bankura,  Bengal,  £90 
..  Khara,  Punjab,  564 
..  Can.  Bapt.  Miss.,  Cocanada,  Godavari 
Dist.,  541 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Aurangabad,  West  India,  569 
..  Presby.  Cli.  cf  Eng.  NaogaoD,  Rajshahl 
Dt.,  579 

..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Rangoon,  535 
..  A.  B.  L.  M.  Nellore,  537 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Mandla,  C.  P. 

..  Or,  furlough,  578 
..  Ajmere,  Rajputana,  590 
..  On  furlough 

. . A.  B.  F.  M.  S.,  Insein,  Burma,  534 
..  Ivalimpong,  577 
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Smith,  Miss  E.  J. 

Smith,  Miss  F. 

Smith,  Miss  M. 

Smith,  Miss  M. 

Smith,  Miss  8. 

Smith,  Miss  J, 

Smith,  Miss  J.  T. 

Smith,  W.  0. 

Smith,  P.  L.  C. 

Smith,  R.  C. 

Smith,  R.  E. 

Smither,  Miss 
Smyth,  Miss  M. 

Smyth,  Miss  E.  E. 
Smyth,  J. 

Snee,  J.  F. 

Snelson,  Miss 
Sneyd,  Adjt. 

Saeyd,  Miss 
Soltau,  Miss  L.  M. 
Sommerville,  J. 
Rommarville,  Miss  A.B. 
Sonnichsen,  S.  C. 

Soper,  Miss 

Soper,  W.  L. 
Southwortb,  Miss  E.  L. 
Sowton,  Col. 

Spaoette,  Miss  .T.  E. 

G packman,  Miss 
Spangler,  H.  R. 

Speck,  H. 

Speck,  S. 

Speer,  R.  E. 

Spence,  Miss  M. 

Spence,  S.  E. 

Spence,  Miss  M.  H. 
Spencer,  H, 

Spencer,  Miss  G. 
■Spencer,  Miss  J. 
Spencer,  Miss  N.  J. 
'Spencer,  Miss 
Spicer,  W.  A. 


. . Home  Sec.,  St.  David,  Nether  St., 
Finchley,  London 
..  On  furlough 
..  On  furlough,  595 
..  Mahoba,  U.  P.,  556 
..  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Naim  Tal,  U.  P. 

..  Khammametr.,  Deccan,  574 
..  Presby.  Soo.,  Fatehpur,  Haswa,  U.  P. 
..  W.  M.  M.  S^Bankura-,  Bengal,  590 
. . Nellore,  S.  J.ndia. 

..  Presby.  Soc.,  Fa6ehpur,  Haswa  U.  P.. 
551 

..  On  furlough,  541. 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Dapoli,  Bomba'7,  584 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Manilla,  C.  P./572 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Mandla,  C.  P.,  572 
..  Benares,  595 
. . On  furlough 
..  On  furlougn,  572 

..  Sal.  Army,  Nagercoil,  Travancore,  609 
..  Gorakhpur,  U.  P. 

..  Presby.  Soc.,  Bombay,  589 
..  On  furlough,  588 
\V.  On  furlough,  590 
. . Bapt.  Soc  , Sandoway,  Burma,  535 
..  Nurse, Bapt.  Soc.,  Berhampur.Ganjam, 
565 

..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Bassein,  Burma,  534 
..  Meth.  Soc.,  Yeotmal,  Berar,  562 
..  Salvation  Army,  Simla,  Punjab,  608 
..  Presby.  Soo.,  Bahrein,  Persian  Gulf 
..  Jam) pur,  U.  P.,  595 
..  Luth.  See.,  Guntur,  543 
..  Luth.  Soc.,  Jeypur,  Vizag.  Dist.,  606 
..  Luth.  Son.,  Kotapad,  Yizag.  Dt.,  605 
..  Home  See.,  156,  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y , 
G.  S A. 

..  Kodaikanal,  Madura 
..  Batticaloa,  Ceylon,  594 
..  L.  M.  S.,  Mirzapur,  Benares  Dist.,  582 
..  Meth.  Soc.,  Hassan,  Mysore,  591 
..  Fatehpur,  Haswa,  U.  P. 

..  Fatehpur,  Haswa,  U.  P. 

..  On  furlough,  554 
..  Jabalpur,  C.  P.,  592 
...  Home  Sec.,  Takoma  Park  Station, 
Washington,  D.  C.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Spieth,  J. 

..  Luth.  Soc.,  Guledgudd.  S,  M.  C.,  601 

Spooner,  G. 

..  Meth.  See.,  Benares,  592 

Spooner,  Lt.  Col. 

..  Salvation  Army,  S'mla,  Punjab,  608 

Spring,  A. 

..  Bijapur,  Bombay  Presy,,  601 

Spring,  L.  W. 

..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Bhamo,  Burma,  531 

Springer,  Mrs.  G.  E. 

..  Bilaspur,  C.  P.,  556 

Spurgeon,  R. 

..  On  furlough,  565 

St.  John,  Wallace 

..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Rangoon,  535 

Staeeker.  II. 

. . Nowrangapur,  Vizag.  Dist.,  606 

Staecker,  S. 

..  On  furlough,  607 

Staebelin,  Miss  M. 

..  Luth.  Soc'.,  Hubli,  S.  M.  C.,  601 

Stahl,  Miss  J. 

..  Dliaramtala  St.,  Calcutta,  549 

Stahlschmidt,  L. 

..  St.  John’s  College,  Agra,  571 

Stain  ton,  Morris  G. 

..  Secunderabad,  Deccan 

Stait,  F.  W. 

..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Udayagiri,  Nellore,  533 

Stallard,  C.  W. 

..  Oawnpore,  U.  P. 

Stallard,  Miss 

..  Rurki,  U.  P.,  584 

Stalley,  W.  G. 

..  Anthiyur  via  Bhavani,  Coimbatore 
Dist.,  567 

Stallman,  II. 

..  Krishnagiri,  Salem 

Stalter,  Miss  A. 

..  On  furlough 

Sianes,  Miss  L. 

.J  Anthiyur  via  Blicvani,  Coimbatore 
Dist.,  567 

Stanford,  Miss 

..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Gan  jam,  566 

Stanford,  Miss  Y.R. 

..  Nurse,  Bapt.  Sec.,  Ganjam,  566 

Stanley,  J H. 

. . Madura 

Stanley,  J.  WT. 

..  Convert’s  Home,  Madura,  539 

Stanly,  R S.  M. 

..  On  furlough 

Stanton,  W.  A. 

..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Knrnool,  537 

Staples,  Miss 

..  Calcutta 

Stapley,  C.  G.,  b.a. 

..  Nazareth,  Tinnevelly  Dist.,  585 

Starok,  Miss  E. 

..  Narsapur,  Kistna  Dist.,  597 

Starck,  Miss  E.  C. 

..  On  furlough,  536 

Starr,  V.  H, 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Peshawar,  Punjab,  570 

Staub;r,  H. 

..  Luth.  Soc.,  Buxir,  Behar,  604 

Steckley,  Miss  L. 

..  Ragbunathpur,,  Manbhoom  Dist.,  559 

Steel,  Miss  K. 

..  Pandbarpur,  Sholapur  Dist,.,  599 

Steel,  Miss  M. 

..  Pandbarpur,  Sholapur  Dist.,  599 

Steele,  J.  F. 

..  Presby.  Soc.,  Anand,  U.  P.,  578 

Steen,  lit.  H. 

..  Ahmedabad,  Bombay,  578 

Steen,  Miss  A.  L. 

..  Presby.  Soc.,  Nagpur,  C.  P.,  589 

Steen,  Miss  1V1,  H. 

..  Presby.  Soc.,  Ahmedabad,  Eombay,  578 

Steiner,  Miss  A. 

..  Luth.  Soc.,  Takarma,  P.  O.  Basia, 
Bengal,  603 

Steinthal,  F.  W.,  b.d. 

. . Calcutta 

Stsuger  ,-J.  W. 

..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Nellore.  537 

Stenger,  S.  W. 

..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Nandyal,  Kurnool  Dist. ,537 
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Stephen,  Miss  M.  M. 
Stephen,  A.  E. 

Stephen,  H. 

Stephens,  C.  R. 
Stephens,  Miss 
Stephens,  Miss  V. 
Stephens,  Mrs. 
Stephens,  Yv  A, 
Stephens,  W.  H. 
Stephenson,  E, 
Stephenson,  Miss  M.  E. 
Stephenson,  W.  W. 
Stepper,  Miss  A. 
Stevens,  Lt,  Goi. 
Stevens,  J.  T. 

Stevens,  Miss  E.  T. 
Stevens,  Miss  E. 
Stevens,  Mrs.  E.  O. 
Stevenson,  J.  B. 
Stevenson,  J.  S 
Stevenson,  K.  P. 
Stevenson,  Miss 
Stevenson,  Miss  E.  I, 

Stevenson,  W. 
Stevenson,  Mr. 

Steward,  M its 
Steward,  H.  J. 

Stewart,  J. 

Stewart,  J.  H. 

Stewart,  Miss 
Stewart,  Miss  F. 
Stewart,  Mr.  J. 

Stewart,  R.  R. 

Stewart,  H.  J. 

Stiekney,  Miss  J.  H. 
Stierlin,  P. 

Stileman,  C.  H. 

Stiles,  Miss  G-.  M. 
Stillmann,  H. 

Stillwell,  H.  E. 

Stillwell,  Dr. 

Stillwell,  .J.  R. 

Stillwell,  Miss  E. 
Stocking?,  H.  M. 


Royapuram,  Madras,  590 
..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Gauhati,  Assam,  533 
..  Presby.  Miss,  Calcutta,  589 
..  Presby.  Soc.,  Shillong,  Kassia  Hills 
..  Met’n.  Soc.,  Madras,  549 
..  Meth.  Soc.,  Poona,  517 
..  Meth.  Soc.,  Bangalore,  Mysore,  549 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Kunnankulam,  Cochin,  568 
. . On  furlough,  544 
..  Alimednagar,  Bombay 
..  Ahmednagar,  Bombay,  539 
..  L.  M.  S.,  Gooty,  Anautapur  Dt.,  580 
..  Luth.  Soc.,  Calicut,  Malabar  Dt.,  601 
. . Salvation  Army,  Madras  609 
..  Bapt  See.,  Berhampur,Ganjam  Dt.,  564 
..  Palamcottah,  Tinnevelly  Dt.,  568 
..  L.  M.  S.,  Mirzapur,  Benares,  582 
..  On  furlough,  536 
..  Parbhani,  Bombay 
. . Rajkot,  Bombay,  578 
..  Madras 

..  U.  F.  C.  S.,  Cufi  St.,  Calcutta,  589 
..  Presbv.  Soc.,  Ahmedabad,  Bombay, 
578 

..  Home  Sec.  121  George  St.,  Edinburgh 
..  Hindupur,  Anantapur  Dt.,  567 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Meerut,  571 
..  Sialkot,  554 
..  Madras  N.  E.,  588 
..  Presby.  Soc.,  Pathankot,  Punjab,  554 
..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Bhagalpur,  Bengal 
..  Amritsar,  Punjab 
..  Kamakeri,  Kollegal,  597 
..  Presby.  Soc.,  Rawalpindi,  Punjab,  554 
..  Presby.  Soc.,  Sialkot,  Punjab 
..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Henzada,  Burma,  534 
..  Luth.  See.,  Mangalore,  South  Canara, 
600 

..  Home  Sec.,  27,  Chancery  Lane,  London 
..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Ajuala,  Punjab,  575 
..  Barngar  & Krishnagiri,  Salem  Dt.,  543 
..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Samalkot,  Godaveri  Dist., 
541 

..  On  iurlough 

..  On  furlough,  541 

..  On  furlough,  596 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Shwebo,  Burma,  586 
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Stocks,  Miss 

Stcckwell,  Miss  G. 

Stokes,  G.  E. 

Stokes,  H. 

Stokes,  W. 

Stoli,  A. 

Storrie,  A.  E. 

Storrs,  Miss 
Stosch,  J. 

Stotesbury,  W. 
Stotbard,  Mr. 
Stothert,  Mrs. 

Stott,  R.  A. 

Stover,  W.  B. 

Stowell,  F.  A.,  b.a. 
Strachan,  Miss  I. 
Strachan,  R. 

Stratton,  Miss  M. 
Stratton,  Miss  T.  G. 
Straub,  F. 

Streeter,  M.  L. 

Sireng,  Sister  L. 
Strickland,  Miss  E.  V, 
Stringfellow,  Miss 
Stroberg,  IMiss  A.  W. 
Strock,  J.  R. 
Strocklio,  IMiss 
Strong,  E.  L. 

Strutt,  Miss  E.  P. 
Strutton,  H.  H. 
Stuart,  Miss  E,  G. 
Stuart,  MissE.  G.  0. 
Stuart,  Miss  E. 
Stuart,  Miss 
Stuckert,  M. 
Stursberg,  0. 

Suckan,  C.  H. 

Sukh,  E. 

Sullivan,  Miss  L. 
Summer,  Miss 
Summers,  A.  E. 
Sundar,  Mrs.  C. 
Bundgren,  IMiss  L. 
Sutherland,  Miss 


..  Plome  Sec. ,74,  Denison  House,  Vauxhal, 
Bridge  Rd.,  London,  S.  W. 

..  Moth.  Soc.,  19,  Bigandet  St.,  Rangoon 
547 

..  On  furlough,  546 
..  Lutb.  Soc.,  Udipi,  South  Canara 
Luth.  Soc.,  Calicut,  Malabar,  601 
..  Presby.  Soc.,  Raipur,  C.  P. 

..  Cbaodgad,  via  Belgium,  5S6 
..  Dharamtala  St.,  Calcutta,  549 
..  Luth.  Soc.,  Ranchi,  Chota  Nagpur, 
Bengal,  603 
..  Bangalore,  Mysore 
..  Natsapur,  Poona  Dt.,  599 
..  Presby.  IMiss.,  Lcnavla,  Poona 
..  Meth  Soc.,  Tumaur,  Mysore 
..  Anklcswar,  Broach  Dt.,  558 
..  L.  M.  S.,  Bangalore,  Mysore,  581 
. . Mauepallv,  Nagaram,  Godaveri  Dt.,  597 
..  Presby.  Soc.,  Bombay,  5S7 
..  On^furlougb,  572 
..  C.  j'l.  S.,  Benares,  571 
..  Luth.  Soc.,  Ccdaca),  Malabar 
..  Bapt  Soc.,  T i.vov,  Burma,  535 
..  Pursewalkum , Madras,  609 
..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  darn  Taran,  Punjab,  575 
..  On  furlough,  581 
..  Kedgaon,  P^ona  Dist. 

..  Luth.  Soc.,  Guntur,  543 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Meerut  and  Ghaziabad,  571 
..  Calcutta.  i,83 
..  Meth.  Soc.,  Mysore  City,  592 
..  Baramati,  via  Diksal,  Poona  Dt.,  563 
..  Quetta,  Baluchistan,  575 
Do  do 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Surat,  Bombay,  578 
..  Bhagalpur,  R.  Loop,  574 
..  Luth.  See.,  Calicut,  Malabar,  601 
..  L.  M.  S.,  Murshidabad,  Bengal,  532 
..  Champa,  G.  P. 

..  Pilibhit,  U.  P.  583 

..  Meth.  Soc.,  Pithoragarh,  N.  India,  £48 

..  On  furlough,  586 

..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Dinajpur,  Bengal,  564 

..  -Jhanjkiarpur,  Dar’ohauga  Dist. 

..  Trichur,  Malaba1'  Dt.,  598 
..  Panchgani,  W.  India,  595 
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Sutherland,  Miss  L.  C. 
Sutherland,  Miss  M.  M. 
Sutherland,  W.  S. 
Sutherland,  W.  S. 
Sutton,  H. 

Swain,  Miss  A.  E. 
Swainson,  Miss  F. 
Swain,  Miss  C. 

Swan,  H.  W. 

Swan,  Mrs. 

Swan,  H.  AI. 

Swan,  Miss 
Swan,  Miss  H. 
Swanson,  0.  L. 
Swenson,  Miss  A. 
Swezey,  S.  E. 

Swift,  Miss  E.  AI. 
Symonds,  Aliss 


Tailyour,  Aliss  R. 
Takle,  J. 

Tamkin,  Staff  Capt. 
Tanner,  E.  S. 
Tanner,  K. 
Tarachand, 
Tarafdar,  S K. 
Tassell,  Miss 
Tatge,  Miss  A.  D. 
Taylor,  A. 

Taylor,  A.  P. 
Taylor,  E.  P. 
Taylor,  Capt. 

Taylor,  G. 

Taylor,  Aliss  AI.  I. 
Taylor,  G.  P. 
Taylor,  H.  F.  L. 

Taylor,  J. 

Taylor,  J. 

Taylor,  J.  T. 

Taylor,  Aliss 
Taylor,  J.  T. 

Taylor,  Aliss 
Taylor,  Aliss  E. 


Presby.  Soc.,  Bombay,  589 
Rangoon,  Burma,  535 
Fresby,  Aliss.,  Kalimpong,  Bengal,  575 
Sriperumbudur,  Chingleput  Dt.,  588 
On  furlough,  563 

S.  P.  G.,  Puttur,  Trichinopoly,  585 
Palarncottah,  Tinnevelly  Dt.,  574 
Aletb.  Soc.,  Bareilly,  U.  P. 

Aleth.  Soc.,  Pakur,  Bengal 
Hoshangabad,  579 
Pakur,  Bengal,  546 
0.  E.  Z.  AI.,  Jamalpur,  Bengal,  574 
Aleth.  Soc.,  Pakur,  Bengal,  550 
Bapt.  Soc.,  Golagbat,  Assam,  533 
Allahabad,  U.  P.,  599 
Presby.  Soc.,  Allahabad,  551. 

Aladura,  539 
Sholingkur,  577 

T 

On  furlough 

Bapt.  Aliss.,  Brahmanbaria,  New  Zea- 
land, 563 

Salvation  Army,  Poona,  609 
Bapt.  Aliss.,  Khammamett,  Deccan 
Dharwar,  Bombay  Presidency,  601 
S.  P.  G.,  Ajmer,  Rajputana 
Bkagalpur,  P.  O.  Nathnagar,  568 
C.  E.  Z.  AI.,  Barnagore,  Bengal,  574 
Rajahmundry,  Godaveri  Dt.,  542 
Sehore,  Cantt.,  C.  India,  579. 

Calcutta 

Ahmedabad,  Bombay 
Salvation  Army,  Simla,  603 
Ahmedabad,  Bombay 
Nagpur,  C.  P.,  589 
Nagpur,  C.  P.,  578 

Presby.  Aliss,,  Jalalpur.Jattan, Punjab, 
577 

Hoshangabad,  C.  P.,  579 
Dharmghar,  Nakuri  P.  O.,  596 
Presby.  Aliss.,  Alhow,  C.  I.,  557 
Delhi'i  5F6 

E.  AI.  Aliss.,  Yeotmal,  Berar,  562 
Bapt.  Aliss.,  Ganjam,  566 
Kandy,  Ceylon,  594 
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Taylor,  Miss  C.  A.  C. 

Taylor,  Miss  E.  J. 
Taylor,  Miss 
Taylor,  C. 

Taylor,  Mrs. 

Taylor,  Mrs.  M.  E. 
Teague,  Miss  M.  L. 
Tedfoid,  L.  B. 

Tedfcrd,  W.  S. 
TeicLmann,  A.  H. 
TeiebmanD,  G.  0. 
Tell,  E. 

Tencat.e,  Miss  F. 
Tennigkei*-,  G. 
Tennigkeit,  J. 

Terrell,  Miss  E. 
Terrell,  Miss  L. 

Teter,  E. 

Tew,  G, 

Te  Winke!,  Miss  J.  V. 

Te  Winkel,  S. 

Tballe,  Miss  A. 
Tbateber,  Bliss 

Theobald.  H.  H. 
Theobald,  Bliss 
Theobald,  Bliss  L. 
Theobald,  W.  N. 
Theophilus,  A. 

Thiede,  Bliss  C. 

Thite,  Bliss  E.,  hi. A. 
Thobnrn,  Bliss  I. 
Thofle,  Bliss 
Thom,  Bliss  E.  F. 

Thomas,  A. 

Thomas,  Bliss 
Thomas,  A.  A. 
Thomas,  A.  W. 
Thomas,  F.  V. 
Thomas,  H. 


..  C.  Bl.  S.  Tarn  Taran,  Dt.  Amritsar, 
Punjab. 

..  Bloulmein,  Burma,  534 
..  Jabalpur,  C.  P.,  576 
..  On  furlough,  571 
..  Belgaum,  584 
..  Yeotmal,  Berar 
..  On  furlough,  598 

..  Presby.  Bliss.,  Kodoli,  S.  Bl.  C., 
Bombay,  552 

..  Bapt.  Bliss.,  Rayagedda,  Vizag.  Dt.,  540 
..  Bapt.  Bliss.,  Chittagong,  E.  Bengal,  564 
..  Bapt.  Bliss.,  Chittagong,  E.  BeDgal,  564 
..  On  furlough,  607 
..  Bapt.  Bliss.,  Nellore,  537 
..  Bluzafferpur,  Bengal,  604 
..  Dehri,  Berar,  C.  P.,  604 
..  On  furlough,  597 

..  Bl.  E.  Bl.,  Brindaban,  Bluttra,  U.  P., 
548 

..  318,  East  Onondaga  St.,  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,U.  S.  A.  i , 

..  Bladakasira,  Anantapur  Dist.,  567  : 

..  Presby.  Bliss.,  Bladanapalle,  Cuddapah 
Dt.,  553 

..  Presby  Bliss.,  Cbittoor,  N.  Arcot 
..  Fyzabad,  U.  P.,596 
..  Bapt.  Bliss.,  Russellkonda,  GanjamDt., 
566 

..  L.  Bl.  S.,  Babatpur,  Benares,  581 
..  Bapt.  Bliss.,  Bhiwani,  Punjab,  566 
..  Lahore,  Punjab 

..  Cambridge  School,  Ootacamund,  598 
..  Blemorial  Hall,  Bladras 
..  Presby.  Bliss.,  Waglis,  Lahore,  Punjab,. 
551 

..  Colombo,  Kollupittiya,  594 
..  Boston,  U.  S.  A. 

..  Tirukoilur,  S.  Arcot 
..  Presby.  Bliss.,  Jalna,  Nizam’s  Domns., 
589 

..  Abu  Road,  Rajputr.na 

..  Blengnar.apuram,  Tinnevelly  Dt.,  568 

..  Girin  dy,  Bladras,  591 

..  Presby.  Bliss.,  Shillong 

..  Bapt.  Bliss.,  Palwal,  S.  Punjab,  565 

..  Presby.  Bliss.,  Blairaug,  via  Shillong 
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Thomas,  H.  .J. 
Thomas,  J.  B. 
Thomas,  J.  W. 
Thomas,  L.  -J. 

Thomas,  M.  E. 
Thomas,  Miss  C. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  J.  S. 
Thomas,  Mrs.  J.  D. 
'Thomas,  E. 

Thomas,  F. 

Thomas,  S.  S. 

Thomas,  W.  F. 
Thomas,  W.  W. 
Thoms,  D.  B. 

Thoms,  S.  J. 
Thomson,  0.  W. 
Thomson,  E.  J. 
Thomson,  J. 

Thomson.  Miss 
Thomson,  Miss  H. 
Thomson,  Miss  J.  N. 
Thomson,  Miss  L. 
Thomson,  W.  J. 
Thomson,  Prof. 
Thomson,  S.  L. 
Thompson,  T.  T. 

Thompson,  0.  D. 
Thompson,  E.  T. 

Thompson,  E.  J. 
Thompson,  E.  W. 
Thompson,  G.  W. 
Thompsou,  G. 
Thompson,  J. 
Thompson,  Miss,  b.sc. 
Thompson,  Miss 
Thompson,  Miss  A.  L. 
Thompson,  Miss  A.  V. 
Thompson,  Miss  H. 
Thompson,  Miss  T.  M. 
Thompson,  Miss  M. 
Thompson,  R.  W. 
Thompson,  S.  L. 
Thompson,  T. 


Bapt.  Miss.,  Delhi,  Punjab,  561 
..  On  furlough,  545 

..  Bapt. Miss.,  Sari,  Birbhum,  Bengal,  564 
..  L.  M.  S.,  Kamalapuram,  Cuddapah  Dt., 
580 

..  Narasarowpefc,  Godavari  Dist.,  543 

..  Kangna,  Punjab 

..  Gun  cur,  543 

..  G.  M.  S.,  Colombo,  573 

..  On  furlough,  586 

..  On  furlough,  536 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Delhi,  Punjab,  554 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Insein,  Burma,  534 

..  Wesly.  Miss.,  Quetta,  Baluchistan,  592 

..  Preshy.  Miss.,  Muscat,  Persian  Gulf 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Muscat,  Persian  Gulf 

..  Brooklands,  Coonoor,  Niigiris,  598 

..  Bankii'a,  B.  N.  Ry. 

..  G.  M.  S.,  St.  John’s  College,  Jaffna 
..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Orakandi,  E.  Bengal,  563 
..  Indore,  C.  I. 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Galle,  Ceylon 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Jaipur,  Rajputana,  590 
..  St.  John’s  College,  Agra,  571 
..  Calcutta 

..  Hazaribagh,  Bengal,  598 
..  L.  M.  S.,  Jammalamadugu,  Cuddapah 
Dist.,  580 

..  On  furlough,  552 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Sirajgu.nge,  E.  Bengal, 
563 

..  Wes.  Miss.,  Bankura,  Bengal,  590 

..  Wesley  Miss.,  Gubbi,  Mysore,  591 

..  Chitrapur,  C.  P.,  598 

..  Church  House,  Belfast 

..  Sc.  John’s  College,  Jaffna,  573 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Cuttack,  Orissa,  564 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Tutic.orin,  595 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Miraj,  W.  India,  552 

..  Cuttack,  Orissa 

..  On  furlough,  558 

..  Ou  furlough,  536 

..  Harda,  C.  P.,  556 

..  16,  New  Bridge  St.,  London,  E.  C. 

..  Hazaribagh,  Bengal 
. . Wesley  Miss.,  Jagtial,  Nizam’s  Dooms., 
593 
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Thompson,  W.  S. 
Thompson,  Prof. 
Thomsscr,  G.  N. 

Thormley,  J.  C. 

Thorn,  Miss 
Thorne,  C.  W. 

Thorp,  W.  H. 

Thurmark,  A. 

Thurlow,  B.  W. 

Tickell,  Miss 
Tilbe,  H.  H. 

Tiiden,  C.  H. 

Tilley,  Miss 
Tillmans,  E. 

Tillot,  W.  J. 

Timmeke,  J.  T. 
Timmeke,  J.  K. 
Timpanv,  C.  L. 
Timpany,  J.  S. 

Tindale,  M. 

Tingley,  C.  B. 

Tirki,  S. 

Tisdall,  Miss  A.  M. 
Titus,  M.  T. 

Titus,  Miss 
Tjader,  C.  A. 

Todd,  Miss  E. 

Todd,  Miss  E.  H. 
Todhunter,  Miss 
Toft,  H. 

Toll,  Miss 
Tomlinson,  W.  E. 

Tornblad,  0. 

Townsend,  Miss 
Townsend,  Miss  S.H.M, 
Tracy,  J.  E. 

Tracy,  L.  S. 

Tracy,  R.  D. 

Tracy,  Miss  J.  W. 
Tradgardsgatan,  A.  T. 
Traskback,  Miss  E. 
Treanor,  W.  V.  K. 
Treche,  R. 


26,  Bridge  St.,  Musselburgh,  Scotland 
Calcutta,  589 

Bapt.  Miss.,  Bapatla,  Guntur  Dist 
536 

Deogbar,  Baidyanath,  Bengal,  556 
Bapt.  Miss.,  Palwal.  Punjab,  535 
C.  M.  S.,  Aurangabad,  ITyderabad, 
Deccan,  569 

Union  Theological  College,  Bangalore 

Upsala,  Sweden 

Calcutta 

S.  P.  G.,  Ahmednagar,  Bombay,  584 
Bapt.  Miss.,  Rangoon,  535 
Bapt.  Miss.,  Jorhat,  Assam,  533 
Baramati,  via  Diksal,  Poona,  563 
Mahasamund,  Dist.  Raipur,  U.  P. 

C.  M.  S.,  Godda,  Santali,  Bengal,  568 
Koraput,  Vizagapatam  District 
On  furlough,  607 
Peddapuram,  Godavari  Dist.,  541 
Bapt.  Miss.,  Hanamakonda,  Deccan, 
536 

Secunderabad,  Deccan,  546 

On  furlough,  536 

Salabari,  Tezpur,  Assam,  585 

C.  M.  S.,  Colombo,  573 

M.  E.  Miss.,  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  545 

Cent.  High  School,  Lucknovr,  U.  P. 

On  furlough,  560 
Fatehpur,  Haswa,  U.  P. 

Fatehpur,  Haswa,  U.  P. 

, Miri,  Ahmednagar,  Bombay,  584 
. Kotapad,  Vizagapotam  Dist.,  606 
Madras,  549 

Cawnpore,  545,  and  in  Gubbi,  Mysore, 
591 

. Thamakan,  S.  S.  State  Burma,  561 
, Landour,  Edgehill,  595 
. Kuruntgala,  573 
. Kodaikanal,  Madura,  538 
. On  furlough 
. Sabathu,  Punjab,  551 
. Allahabad,  U.  P.,  551 
. 19,  Jar.koping,  Sweden 
. Ghum  P.  0.,  D.  H.  Rv. 

. C.  M.  S.,  Azamgarh,  U.  P.,  571 
. Yanyambadi,  N.  Arcot,  543 


49 
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Trench,  Miss  ..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Mankur,  E.  I.  R.,  Bengal, 

575 

Trench,  W.  E.  Barisal,  E.  Bengal 

Tresbam,  Miss  Bapt.  Miss.,  Bankipnr,  Behar,  505 

Tribolet,  E.  ..  Bapt.  Miss.,  MyiDgan,  Burma,  534 

Tricbmann,  G.  0.  ..  Chittagong,  E.  Bengal,  564 

Trimmer,  G.  J,  ..  Jaffna,  Ceylon,  594 

Trott,  Miss  ..  Bombay,  595 

Truitt,  0.  I.  ..  On  furlough,  544 

Tschircb,  Miss  L.  E.  On  furlough,  536 
Tubbs,  N.  H.  ..  Agra,  U.  P.,  571 

Tuck,  Miss  ..  0>'&kandi,  E.  Bengal,  563 

Tuck,  Miss  M.  N.  ..  Murshidabad,  Bengal,  5S2 

Tucker,  Commissioner  F.  Salvation  Army,  Simla,  608 
de  L.  B. 


Tucker,  Miss 
Tucker,  Miss  E. 
Tucker,  Mrs.  E. 
Tudhope,  W.  S. 

Tuff,  Miss 
Tuley,  Major 
Tullo,  Miss  E.  M.  C. 
Tullock,  Miss 
Turnbull,  A.  P. 
Turnbull,  J.  N. 
Turnbull,  J.  F. 
Turnbull,  Miss  W.  M. 
Turner,  A.  J. 

Turner,  A.  W. 

Turner,  G.  D. 

Turner,  Major 
Turner,  Miss  E.  M. 
Turner,  P.  E. 

Turner,  T.  L. 


Turney,  Miss  A. 
Turingy,  Miss 
Turreil,  Miss  S.  S. 
Tuting,  Miss  C.  E.  C. 
Tuttle,  A.  J. 
Tyldesley,  Adjt, 

Tyler,  Miss  H.  A. 
Tynan,  I.  M. 

T’ynd'ile,  Biscoe  E.  C. 
Tyndall,  Ensign  G, 


Agra,  U.  P.,  571 
..  On  furlough,  591 
..  Raj  Nandgaon,  C.  P.,  560 
..  On  furlough,  588 
..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Kharar,  Punjab,  566 
..  Salvation  Army,  Madras,  609 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Bhandara,  C.  P.,  580 
..  On  furlough,  596 
..  Kottayam,  Travancore,  568 
*.  Aden 

..  Abmedabad,  Gujarat,  555 
..  On  furlough,  556 
..  Dera  Ismail  Khan,  Punjab,  569 
..  On  furlough,  593 
..  Lahore,  Pud  jab 
..  Nagercoil,  Travancore,  609 
..  L.  M.  S.,  Almora,  U.  P.,  581 
..  Nagercoil,  Travancore.  609 
..  Hoogly,  Chinsurah,  E.  I.  R , Bengal, 
587 

..  Wesleyan  Miss,,  Jabalpur,  C.  P. 

..  Jabalpur,  C.  P.,  592 
..  Thandaung,  Toungoo,  Burma,  547 
..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Amritsar,  Punjab,  575 
..  Gauhati,  Assam,  533 
..  Salvation  Army,  Lahore,  Punjab,  608 
..  Badulla,  Ceylon,  594 
..  M.  E.  Miss.,  Syriam,  Hanthdawady 
Dist.,  Burma,  544 
..  C..M.  S.,  Srinagar,  Cashmir 
..  Salvation  Army,  Simla,  608 
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Uber,  Th. 

Uhl,  L.  L. 
Umpherston,  Miss  A. 
Underhill,  Miss 
Underwood,  A.  C. 
Unrub,  C. 

Unruh,  H. 
Unsworth,  Miss  F. 
Updsgroff,  D.  B. 
Uppal,  P.  C. 

Urch,  W.  II . B. 

Ure,  Miss  J.  M. 
Urgert,  Miss  V. 
Urquhart,  W.  S. 


u 

..  Honavar,  N.  Canara 
..  Guntur,  542 

Phillour,  Puujab,  582 
..  Nasik,  Bombay,  595 
..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Serampore,  Bengal,  564 
..  Oo  furlough 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Jangaon,  Deccan,  537 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Ratnagiri,  Bombay,  552 
..  Kolhapur.  S.  M.  C..  Bombay,  552 
..  Ambala  C?mtt.,  Punjab,  550 
..  Singapore 

..  Kodaikanal,  Madura  Dist. 

..  Shahpur,  Betul,  C.  P..  602 

..  2,  Cornwallis  Square,  Calcutta,  589 


V 


Vacher,  Miss  E.  G. 

Vail,  C.E. 

Valpy,  Miss 
Van  Allen,  F. 

Van  Arsdale,  Miss  E. 
Vance,  Miss  L. 

Van  der  Werken,  Brigadier 
Van  Doren,  Miss  A.B.  .. 
Van  Ess,  Dorothy  F. 

Van  Ess,  J. 

Van  Horn,  D.  T 
Van  Peursen,  G.  D. 

Van  Vlack,  H.  G. 
Vaughan,  Miss  J. 
Vaughan, E. 

Vaughan,  Miss 
Vaughan,  J. 

Vaughan,  C.  S. 

Veel,  W.  H.  T. 

Velte,  H.  C. 

Vickery,  W. 

Villman,  Miss  L. 

Vines,  Miss 
Vines,  Miss  C.  S. 

Viuey,  Miss  A. 

Viney,  Miss  B. 

Vinton,  Mrs.  J.  H. 

Vinton,  S.  R. 


C.  E.  Z M.,  Karachi,  Bombay,  575 
Miraj,  S.  M.  C , Bombay,  552 
On  furlough,  575 
Madura 

Khairagarb,  C.  P. 

Kulpahar,  U.  P.,  556 
Marathi  Territory,  Poona,  609 
Presby.  Miss.,  Ranipettai,  N.  Arcot,  553 
Presby.  Miss.,  Busrah,  Arabia,  Turkey 
Presby.  Miss.,  Busrah,  Arabia,  Turkey 
Lalitpur,  U.  P. 

Bahrein,  Persian  Gulf 

Busrah,  Arabia,  Turkey 

C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Peshawar,  Punjab,  575 

S.  P.  G.,  Giddalur,  Kurnocl  Dibt.,  585 

Cuttack,  Orissa,  566 

Bapt.  Miss.,  Sambalpore,  Bengal,  565 

Manamadura,  Ramn&d  Dist.,  539 

C.  M.  S.,  Poona,  569 

Presby.  Miss.,  Saharanpur,  U.  P.,  551 

On  furlough,  593 

Cooeh  Behar,  Native  States  in  Bengal 

On  furlough,  575 

Amritsar,  Punjab 

Hebron,  Coonoor,  Nilgiris 

HebroD,  Coonoor,  Nilgiris 

Bapt.  Miss.,  Rangoon,  535 

On  furlough,  536 
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Vogel,  Mr.  G. 

Vogel,  Mrs. 

Voisey,  Miss  E. 

Von  Garnet,  Miss  E. 
"Von  Soden,  Sister  E. 
Volz,  F. 

Volz,  lv. 

Vorkceper,  Miss  M. 
Voss,  A. 

Vyse,  G.  0. 


Waern,  Miss  S. 
Wagner,  Chr. 

Wagner,  Miss  L.  V. 
Wagner,  Mrs.  M. 
Wagner,  N. 

Wagner,  P. 

Wahl,  Miss 
Wain,  Miss  A.  E. 
Wait,  MBs 
Waifct,  Miss  M.  J. 
Waketield,  Miss 
Wakeling,  J.  L. 
Wakeling,  Miss  M.  L. 
Walford,  Miss 
Walker,  Capfc. 

Walker,  C.  H. 

Walker,  J.  A.  K. 
Walker,  Miss 
Walker,  Miss  L. 
Walker,  Mrs. 

Wallace,  W.  W. 
Waller,  Miss 
Waller,  E H.  M. 
Waller,  Miss 
Waller,  Miss  E L. 
Walmslev,  A.  M. 
Walsh,  H.  Pakenham 
Walters,  H-.  C. 
Walters,  Miss  M. 

War, less,  W.  J. 
Wanneske,  M. 
Wanneske,  H. 

Warber,  Fr. 
Warburton,  E.  W. 


..  Cannanore,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 

..  Busrah,  Arabia,  Turkey 

..  Bangalore,  567 

..  On  furlough 

..  Tanjore,  604 

..  Kotagiri,  Nilgiris,  601 

..  Kaity,  Nilgiris 

..  Purulia,  B.  N.  Ry.,  Bengal,  603 

..  Chikalda,  Berar,  580 

. . Kherwara,  C.  P.  572 

w 

..  Tirupatur,  Ramnad  Dist.,  605 

..  Qdipi,  S.  Canara,  600 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Madras,  537 

..  Purulia,  B.  N.  Ry.,  BeDgal 

..  Mussoorie,  U.  £’.,  561 

..  Purulia,  B.  N.  Ry.,  Bengal,  653 

..  On  furlough,  596 

..  Triehinopoly 

..  On  furlough,  582 

..  Trichur,  Cochin,  574 

..  Nasik,  Bombay,  595 

..  C.  M.  S , Patpara,  Mandla,  C.  P.,  5 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Patpara,  Mandla,  C.  P., 

..  Palamcottah,  Tiunevellv  Dist.,  568 
..  Simla  H'lls,  Punjab,  608 
..  Oxford  Mission,  Calcutta,  583 
..  Yellamanchili,  Vizag.  Dist.,  541 
..  Khurja,  U.  P.  of  A.  & O.,  595 
..  Sehore,  C.  India,  579 
..  Gujarat,  Punjab,  578 
..  American  Mission,  Maduia,  539 
..  Dummagudem,  Godavari  Dt.,  574 
. . On  furlough,  572 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Benares,  571 
..  Narsapur.  Poona  Dist.,  599 
..  Cotta,  Ceylon.  573 
..  S.  P.  G.,  Bangalore,  585 
..  Mandalay,  Burma,  593 
..  Ramnad,  585 

..  Mirai,  C.  M.  C.,  Bombay,  552 
..  Shiyali,  Tanjore  Dist.,  604 
..  Shiyali,  Tanjore  Dist..,  604 
. . Sulurpeta,  Nellore  Dist.,  605 
. . Bapt.  Miss.,  Cuttack,  Orissa,  564 
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Ward,  A.  A. 

..  Udupiddi,  Ceylon,  539 

Ward,  E. 

..  Yeotmal,  Berar,  C.  P.,  562 

Ward,  Miss  T. 

..  Mysore,  592 

Ward,  C.  H.  S. 

..  Negom bo,  Ceylon,  594 

Ward,  Miss  A.  M. 

. . Hyderabad,  Sindh,  575 

Ward,  E.  P. 

..  Umbri,  Paudhrakawada,  C.  P.,  562 

Ward,  Miss  M.  S. 

. . C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Amritsar,  Punjab,  575 

Ward,  R.  J. 

..  Madras 

Ware,  G.  H. 

..  Nandyal,  Kurnool  Dist.,  585 

Wark,  M.  J. 

..  Daddi,  Beigauru  Dist.,  596 

Warne,  Bishop  F.  W. 

. . Lucknow,  U.  P. 

Warne,  Sister 

..  Delhi,  Punjab,  586 

Warner,  A.  N 

..  Basim,  Berar,  C.  P. 

Warner,  Miss  M.  L.  H. 

..  Claraabad,  Punjab,  569 

Warren,  A. 

..  Calcutta,  582 

Warren,  J.  A.  F. 

Canning  Road,  Allahabad,  U.  P.,  571 

Warren,  Miss  E. 

..  Quetta,  Baluchistan,  575 

Waters,  J.  M. 

..  RutLm,  C.  P.,  557 

Watney,  Miss  H.  C. 

..  Krishnagar.  E.  B.  S.  R.,  Bengal,  574 

Watney.  Miss  L. 

..  Barnagore.  Bengal,  574 

Watson,  C.  R. 

200  N.  Fifteenth  St.,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

Watson,  A.  G. 

..  Gopalganj,  E.  Bengal,  561 

Watson,  Mrs.  E. 

..  On  furlough,  579 

Watson,  E.  W. 

..  Naranath 

Watson,  G.  M. 

..  On  furlough,  586 

Watson,  G.  H. 

..  ‘ Sunny  Vievv,’  Mussoorie,  U,  P.,  595 

Watson,  H.  Y. 

..  Diksal,  Poona,  563 

Watson,  Miss  S. 

. . Gujarat  Punjab,  578 

Watson.  T. 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Purnea,  Bengal,  565 

Watt,  P. 

. . Calcutta,  589 

Watt,  J. 

..  Calcutta 

Watt,  Miss  L. 

..  Calcutta,  577 

Watts,  Edith 

, . Mysore 

Watts,  Miss 

. . On  furlough,  592 

Watts,  Sister 

. . S.  P.  G.,  Delhi,  586 

Waugh,  G. 

..  Presby.  Miss.,  Sialkot,  Punjab,  577 

Waugh,  Miss 

..  Moradabad,  U.  P. 

Waugh,  Miss  L. 

..  Kalimpong,  Bengal,  577 

Waugh,  Miss  N.  B. 

..  Moradabad,  U.  P.,  548 

Weak,  11.  H, 

..  M.  E.  Miss.,  Shahiahanpur,  U.  P.,  545 

Weaks,  C.  E. 

..  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  561 

Weaver,  Miss 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Calcutta,  566 

Webb,  N. 

..  Tr.incomalee,  Ceylon,  594 

Webb,  L.  G. 

..  Bapt.  Miss., Chittagong,  E.  Bengal,  564 

Webb,  Miss  F. 

..  Cawnpore,  122,  Civil  Lines,  U.  P. 

Webb,  Miss 

..  Delhi,  586 
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Webber,  P. 

..  C.  M.  S„  Agra,  U.  P.,  571 

Weber,  H. 

..  Raipur,  Ntlloie  Dist.,  605 

Weber,  P. 

..  Koraput,  Vizag.  Dist  , 6u6 

Webster,  E. 

..  W.M.S.,  Findlay  College,  Mannargodi, 
Tanjore 

Wedel,  Miss  I.  V. 

..  Salur,  Vizag.  Dist.,  607 

Weeks,  A.  J. 

..  On  furlough,  586 

Weir,  Major 

..  Simla,  Punjab,  608 

Weir,  Miss  E.  B. 

..  Louand,  Satara,  Poona  Dist.,  599 

Weir,  Miss  J. 

..  On  furlough,  558 

Weiskotten,  Miss  E.  L. 

..  Rajahmundry,  Godavari  Dist.,  542 

Weisser,  Miss  M. 

..  Mangalore,  S.  Canara,  600 

Weld,  W.  E. 

..  Presby.  Socy,  Allahabad,  551 

Weldon,  Bishop 

. . Calcutta 

Weldon,  W.  L. 

..  Bombay 

Weller,  H. 

..  Udipi,  S.  Canara,  600 

Wellman,  S.  A. 

..  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  561 

Wells,  F. 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Tuticorin,  585 

Wells,  Miss 

. . On  furlough,  584 

Wells,  Miss 

Bapt.  Miss.,  Vikarabad,  Deccan,  549  & 
565 

Wells,  Miss  E. 

..  Kaira,  Gujarat,  555 

Wendscher,  Ensign 

..  Nagercoil,  Travancc.re,  609 

Wenger,  W.  J.  L. 

..  Rangamati,  Chittagong,  E.  Bengal, 
565 

Wcnyon,  F.  A. 

..  Kolar  Gold  Fields,  Mysore,  591 

Wenzlafl,  P. 

. . Purulia,  B N.  Ry.,  Bengal,  603 

Werner,  0.  V. 

..  Rajahmundry,  Godavari  Dist.,  542 

Wertbmuller,  Miss 

..  Dehra  Ismail  Khan,  Punjab,  575 

Wessel,  G. 

..  Manjeri,  Malabar  Dist.,  605 

West,  J.  N. 

..  Sbahjahanpur,  U.  P.,  545 

West,  Miss 

Westcott,  F. 

..  On  furlough,  572 

..  Chota  Nagpur 

Wester,  Miss 

. . Bombay 

Western,  F.  J. 

..  8.  P.  G.,  Delhi 

Westlake,  Miss 

..  Galle,  Ceylon,  5S4 

Weston,  C.  W. 

..  S.P.G.,  Nazareth,  Tinnevelly  Dt.,  585 

Weyth,  Miss 

..  Khamgaon,  Berar,  555 

Wheeler,  Miss 

Wheeler,  Miss  C.  M. 

..  Manmad,  Bombay,  595 

..  C.  E.  Z M.,  Abbottabad,  Punjab,  575 

Wheeler,  Miss  L.  M, 

Sholapur,  Bombay,  540 

Wheeler,  Miss 

. . On  furlougb,  592 

Wherry,  E.  M. 

. . On  furlough 

WTberrv,  Miss  S.  M. 

..  Ludhiana,  Punjab,  550 

Whistler,  Miss  I.  R. 

..  On  furlough,  560 

Whistler,  F.  B. 

. . On  furlougb,  560 

Whittaker,  W. 

..  Che ncapatna,  Mysore,  59 L 
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Whittaker,  Miss 
Whittaker,  Miss 
Whiitaker,  Miss  D. 

Whittaker,  Miss  E. 
Whittaker,  M.  L. 
Whittaker,  Miss 
Whitby,  Mrs. 

White,  C.  E. 

White,  W.  G. 

White,  H.  W. 

White,  Miss 
White,  Miss 
White,  Miss  B. 

White,  Miss  F. 

White,  Miss  J. 

White,  Miss  J.  L. 

White,  Miss  M. , m.  d. 
White,  Miss  W., 

White,  Miss  R. 

White,  S. 

White,  W.  E. 

White,  C.  P. 

White,  W.  P. 

Whitehead,  Mrs. 
Whitehead,  G.,  m.a. 
Whitehead,  Miss  A 
Whitehead,  G.,  BA. 
Whitehouse,  P.  O. 

Whitely,  Miss  D.  B. 
Whiting,  Miss  E.  L. 
Whitlock,  H.  A. 

Whitney,  Miss  E. 

Whitton,  Dr. 

Whyte,  H.  W. 

Wiatt,  W.  E. 

Wickers,  Miss 
Wicbert,  W. 

Wickremaratne,  J,  P.  de  8. 
Widmann  Mr.  K. 
Wiegnand,  P. 

Wieland,  G. 

Wiens,  P. 

Wiens,  P.  J. 


Bapt  Miss..  Banbipnr,  Behar,E.  Bengal 
Lucknow,  U.  P.,  595 
Bapt.  Miss.,  Vinukonda,  Guntur  Dist  , 
538 

Fj  zabad,  U.  P. 

On  furlough,  547 
On  furlough,  5GG 
Jhansi,  U.  P. 

M.  E.  M.,  Bangalore,  54G 
Moulmein,  Burma,  586 
Madras 

On  furlough,  5S9 
On  furlough,  585 
Bangalore,  Mysore.  591 
Rawalpindi,  Punjib 
Indore,  C.  India,  558 
Rawalpindi,  Punjab,  554 
Sialkot,  t'unjab,  554 
Bangalore,  Mysore,  591 
Wesleyan  Miss.,  Bangalore,  Mysore, 
591 

156,  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  U.S.A. 
Presbv.  Miss.,  Jagcherra,  S.  Sylhet, 
E.  Bengal,  588 
Hazaribaigb,  Bengal,  598 
Bapt.  Miss.,  Chandpur,  New  Zealand, 
Cathedral  Road,  Madras 
Car  Nicobar,  586 

Bapt.  Miss.,  Moulmein,  Burma,  534 
Prome,  Burma,  586 
Manepally,  Nagaram,  Godavari  Dist., 
597 

Pres'oy.  Miss.,  Sialkot,  Punjab,  554 
Meerut,  U.  P.,  548 
Ambala,  Punjab,  550 
C.  M.  S„  Nellore,  573 
Bhandara,  Nagpur,  C.  P. 

L.  M.  S.,  Goo'y,  Anantapur  Dist.,  580 
Bapt.  Miss.,  Moulmein,  Burma,  534 
S P.  G.,  Cawnpore,  U.  P.,  584 
Tirupati,  Chittoor  Dist. 

Dam  Street,  Colombo,  Ceylon,  611 
Calicut,  Malabar  Dist.,  601 
Moolky,  S.  Canara,  600 
Kalhatti,  near  Ootacamund,  601 
Bapt.  Miss.,  Nalgonda,  Deccan,  537 
Birra  via  Janjgir  P.  O.,  C.  P , 542 
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Wigfield,  Miss 
Wight,  Miss  J.  F. 
Wbighiman,  Miss  A. 
Wigner,  Miss  E.C. 
Wigram,  M.  E. 
Wigram,  E.  F.  E. 
Wigram,  Mrs. 
Wilbraham,  Miss  S.  I. 
Baker 

Wiles,  Miss 
Wiley,  A.  L. 

Wilkes,  F.  W. 

Wilkes,  Miss 
Wilkes,  W. 

Wilkes,  W.  M.  P. 
Wilkie,  D.  C. 

Wilkins,  G. 

Wilkins,  G.  S. 
Wilkins,  Miss 

Wilkinson,  E. 
Wilkinson,  Sister 
Williams,  C.  H. 
Williams,  E.  H. 

Williams,  G. 
Williams,  Miss 
Williams,  J. 

Williams,  Miss 
Williams,  Miss  A. 
Williams,  Miss  C. 
Williams,  Miss  E. 

Williams,  Miss  F. 
Williams,  Miss 
Williams,  Miss  K.  P. 
Williams,  Miss  M. 

Williams,  Miss  R. 
Williams,  Mrs. 
Williams,  0.  0, 
Williams,  R.  J. 
Williams,  T. 
Williams,  T.  D. 
Williamson,  J.  R. 
Williamson,  Miss  J. 

W.A. 


..  Medak,  Nizam’s  Dmns,  Hyderabad,  593 

. . 54,  49rb  St.,  Rangoon 

..  Galle,  Ceylon,  594 

..  Bapt.  Miss.,  Cuttack,  Orissa,  564 

..  On  furlough,  571 

..  Lahore,  Punjab,  570 

..  Peshawar,  Punjab 

..  Nandyal,  Knrnool  List.,  585 

..  Mengnanapuram,  Tinnevelly  Dist.,  568 
..  Presby.  Miss.,  Ratnagiri,  Bombay,  552 
..  Trimulghercy , Secunderabad,  593 
..  Bankipur,  Behar,  E.  Bengal,  565 
..  Harley  House,  Bow,  London,  E. 

..  Central  College,  Jaffna,  Ceylon,  £94 
..  Presby.  Miss,,  Alvvar,  Rajputana,  588 
L.  M.  S.,  Hosm,  Salem  List.,  590 
. . Bapt.  Soc.,  Berhampur,  Gatrjam,  564 
..  30,  Barrackpur  Trunk  Road,  Cossipore, 
Calcutta,  577 
..  Punjab 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Kama!,  Punjab,  586 
..  On  furlough,  565 

..  Presby.  Soc.,  Shangpoong  via  Jowai, 
Shillong 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Agra,  U.  P.,  571 
..  Bangalore,  Mysore,  591 
..  Montgomery,  Punjab 
..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Delhi,  Punjab,  566 
..  Akola,  Berar,  C.  P. 

..  Meymensingh,  E.  B.,  Victoria 
..  Presby.  Soc.,  Sylhet,  E.  Bengal  and 
Assam 

..  Dhuiia,  West  Khandesh,  559 
..  L.  M.  S.,  Veperv,  Madras,  581 
..  Akola,  Berar,  555 

..  Raghunathpur  P.  0.,  Manbhoom  Dist., 
557 

..  C.  E.  Z.  M.  S.,  Bangalore,  Mysore 
..  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Simla 
..  On  furlough 

..  Home  Sec.,  166,  Falkner  St.,  Liverpool 
..  Meth.  Soc.,  Baihar,  C.  P.,  544 
..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Narayanganj,  E.  Bengal,  565 
..  Prssby.  Soc.,  Poona,  587 
T.,  L.  M.  S.,  Calcutta,  582 
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Williamson,  Miss  E. 
Willis,  Miss 
Willman,  Miss  L. 
Willmore,  T.  P. 
Willobee,  R.  V. 

Wills,  G.  B. 

Wills,  H.  T. 

Wills,  Miss 
Wills,  Miss  S. 

Wilson,  A.  S. 

Wilson,  S. 

Wilson,  Capt, 

Wilson,  C.  E. 

Wilson,  D.  K. 

Wilson,  E. 

Wilson,  E.  M. 

Wilson,  P.  M. 

Wilson,  Mr. 

Wilson,  Miss 
Wilson,  G. 

Wilson,  Miss 
Wilson,  Miss  E.  0. 
Wilson,  Miss  E. 
Wilson,  Miss  C.  E, 
Wilson,  Miss  I. 

Wilson,  Miss  M.  M. 
Wilson,  Miss  R. 

Wilson,  Miss  R.  T. 
Wilson,  Miss  C.  E. 
Wilson,  R.  L. 

Wilson,  R.  T. 

I Wilson,  R. 

Wilson,  Stall  Capt. 
Wilson,  W.  A. 

Wilson,  W.  T. 

Wilson,  Lawrence  P.  A. 
Wince,  Miss 
Winge,  Brigadier 
Wingeb,  B. 

Winslow,  Miss  A.  S. 
Winsor,  Miss  J.  E. 
Winsor,  D. 

Winsor,  Mrs.  M.  C. 

50 


..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Dacca,  Bengal,  566 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Benares 
..  Coock  Behar,  560 
..  Bombay 

..  Raj  Nanagaon,  C.  P.,  560 
..  L.  M.  S.,  Almora,  U.  P.,  581 
..  L.  M.  S.,  Trivandrum,  S.  Travancore, 
581 

..  S.  P.  G.,  Baada,  U.  P.,  584 
..  Benares,  571 
..  On  furlough,  552 
..  Drug,  C.  P.,  544 
..  Akmedabad,  Bombay,  609 
..  Home  Sec.,  19,  Purnival  St.,  Helboru, 
London 

..  Christian  College,  Madras,  588 
..  Bombay 

..  Presby.  Soo.,  Sangli,  S.M.C..W.  India, 
552 

..  Met’n.  Soc.,  Delhi,  Punjab,  545 
. . On  furlough,  567 
. . Mussoorie 
..  On  furlough,  578 
..  Bombay,  595 

..  Presby.  Soc.,  Pathankot,  Punjab 
..  Tarn  Taran,  Punjab 
..  C.  E.  Z.  M.,  Turn  Taran,  Punjab,  576 
..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Gauhati,  Assam,  533 
..  On  furlough,  55-1 
..  Ludhiana,  Punjab 
..  Presby.  Soc.,  Madhopur,  553 
. . Madhopur,  Punjab,  553 
..  Presby.  Soc.,  Lahore,  Punjab,  550 
..  Oxford  Mission,  Calcutta,  583 
..  On  furlough,  578 
..  Salvation  Army,  Poona,  609 
..  Presby.  Soc.,  Indore,  Central  India,  557 
..  Simla,  Punjab 
..  Sec,,  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Calcutta 
..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Tikari,  Behar,  566 
..  Ahmedabad,  Bombay,  608 
..  Home  Sec.,  1132,  Washington,  Boul, 
Chicago,  Illinois,  U.  S.  A. 

..  On  furlough,  549 
..  Darjeeling,  550 
..  Sirur,  Poona 
..  Sirur,  Poona,  510 
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Winsor,  Mrs.  R. 
Winston,  F.  D. 
Wirth,  Miss  H.  M. 
Wise,  Miss  H.  M. 
Wisbard,  G.  P. 
Wishart,  Miss  A.  E. 
Wisner,  Miss  J.  E. 
Witney,  T.  C. 

Witt,  Miss  T. 
Wittmann,  J,  N. 
Witty,  A.  F. 

Wobus,  Miss  A. 
Woerrlein,  J. 
Woerner,  Miss  L. 
Wohlenberg,  C. 

Wolf,  L.  B. 

Wolpert,  W. 

Wolters,  K.  L. 

Wood,  D.  D. 

Wood,  E.  E. 

Wood,  F. 

Wood,  J.  A. 

Wood,  J.  R. 

Wood,  Miss 
Wood,  Miss  C.  B. 
Wood,  Miss  D.  D. 

Wood,  Miss  L. 

Wood,  Miss  E.  J. 
Wood,  Miss  S. 
Woodburne,  A.  S. 

Woodford,  G.  E. 

Woodhouse,  A. 
Woodin,  J.  G. 
Woodside,  Miss  C.  O. 
Woodworth,  Miss  M, 
Woollard,  S.  G. 
Woolley,  Miss  M. 
Wootton,  C.  W. 
Workman,  K.  A. 
Workman,  E.  C. 
Worrall,  Emma  H. 


Sirur,  Poona 
On  furlough,  593 
Ranchi,  Chota  Nagpur,  603 
Bankipur,  Patna,  Bengal 
Calcutta 

6 South  Rd.,  Allahabad,  U.  P. 
Darjeeling,  Bengal 
Egmore,  Madras,  581 
Luth.  Soc.,  Bangalore,  Mysore,  600 
Luth.  Soc.,  Kodur,  Cuddapah  Dist.,  605 
‘ Cranleigh,’  Dickman’s  Rd.,  Havelock 
Town,  Colombo,  698 
Presby.  Soc.,  Raipur 
On  furlough,  605 
Luth.  Soc.,  Rajahmundry,  542 
Koraput,  Vizag.  District,  606 
Home  Secv.,  21  West  Sargota  St.,  Bal- 
timore Maryland,  U.  S.  A. 

On  furlough 

Luth.  Soc.,  Tadepalligudem,  Kistna 
Dist.,  542 

Metb.  Soc.,  Cawnpore,  U P.,  545 

Y,  M.  C.  A.,  Toronto 

Meth.  Soc.,  Ahmedabad.  Bombay,  543 

C.  M 8.,  Lahore,  Punjab,  570 

On  furlough 

Meth.  Soc.,  Hyderabad,  Deccan 
Nowgong,  Bundlekhaud,  C.  I. 

Meth.  Soc.,  Dharamtala  St.,  Calcutta, 
549 

C.  M.  S.,  Aurangabad,  Hyderabad,  569 
Meth.  Soc.,  Cawnpore,  U.  P..  548 
Meth.  Soc.,  Pardi,  Surat,  561 
Bapt.  Soc.,  Narsapatnam,  Vizag.  Dist. 
541 

Meth.  Soc.,  Sarenga,  Santal  Miss., 
Bengal,  591 

C.  M.  S.,  Khammamett,  Deccan,  567 

Bapt.  Soc.,  Haka,  Burma 

Presby.  Soc.,  AmbalaCity,  Punjab,  550' 

Kaira,  Gujarat,  555 

Bapt.  Soo.,  -Jalpaiguri,  Btngal,  564 

C.  M.  S.,  Calcutta,  568 

C.  M.  S.,  Nasik,  Bombay,  569 

Allahabad,  U.  P.,  599 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Madras,  610 

Presby,  Soc.,  Bahrein,  Persian  Gulf, 
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Worm  11,  H.  R.  L. 
Worsfold,  Miss  M.  S. 
Worthington,  Miss 

Woutersz,  C. 

Wright,  S. 

Wright,  A.  Y. 

Wright,  C.  T. 

Wright,  J.  W.  I. 

Wright,  Miss  A.  P. 
Wr’ght,  Miss  C. 
Wrigbt,  Miss  E. 
Wright,  Miss  L,  S. 
Wright,  Miss  M. 

Wright,  T.  T. 

Wright,  Miss 
Wueste,  E. 

Wueste,  P. 

Wunderlioh,  Miss  L H. 
Wutauan,  P.  R. 
Wuthrich,  0. 

Wuttke,  Miss  E. 

Wyatt,  W. 

WyckoS,  J.  H. 

Wyckoff,  Mrs.  13,  D. 
Wyder,  C. 

Wylie,  Miss 
Wyman.  H.  E, 

Wynd,  P.  O. 


Yates,  C.  H, 
Yates,  Miss 
Yeager,  Miss  M. 
York,  H.  C. 
York,  H.  0. 
Young,  A. 

Young,  A . H. 
Young,  C.  B. 
Young,  A.  R.  J, 
Young,  A.  W. 


..  Preshy.  Soe.,  Bahrein,  Persian  Gulf 
..  Montgomerywala,  Punjab,  575  ■ 

>.  C.M.S.,  Meerut,  and  Gbaziabad,  U.  P., 
571 

..  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Colombo,  Ceylon 
..  Lucknow,  U.  P.,  595 
. . Meth.  Soc.,  Rawalpindi,  Punjab 
..  * Sunny  View,’  Mussoorie,  U.  P.,  696 
..  Hon.  Sec.,  Sukhia  Pokhri,  P.O.,  Darjee- 
ling, Bengal 

..  C.  M.  S.,  Agra,  U.  P , 571 
>.  On  furlough,  596 
..  On  furlough,  596 

Meth.  Soc.,  Gonda,  Burma.  548 
.,  C.  E.  Z.  M„,  Panagar,  Jabalpur,  C.  P., 
576 

..  Hon.  Auditor,  B & F.  B.  S.,  Bombay 
..  Ahmednagar,  Bombay.  684 
..  Luth.  Soe.,  Ranchi,  Cliota  Nagpur, 
Bengal,  Gr 3 

..  Luth.  Soc.,  Chaibasa,  Singhhum,  Bern 
gal,  603 

. . Luth,  Soo.,  Rc-ntachintala,  Guntur,  543 

. . Home  Sec.,  Abo,  Finland 

>.  Luth.  Soc.,  Mangalore,  S.  Canara,  600 

..  Luth.  Soc.,  Cannanore,  Malabar,  601 

..  On  furlough,  569 

..  Presby,  Soc.,  Vellore,  N.  Arcot.  553 

..  Presby.  Soc.,  Lardour,  N.  India,  551 

..  Ellicbpur,  Berar,  580 

..  Presby.  Soc.,  Nagpur,  C.  P.,  589 

..  On  furlough,  538 

Chaupatia,  Champaran,  Bengal,  583 

Y 

,.  Bangalore,  Mysore 
..  S.  P.  G.,  Ahmednagar,  Bombay,  584 
..  Meth.  Soc.,  Gonda,  N.  India,  548 
Vaddukoddai,  Ceylon 
..  On  furlough,  539 

..  Mount  Sion,  T.  Srivillipultur,  Tinne* 
velly,  597 

..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Cuttack,  Orissa,  564 
..  Bant.  Soc.,  Delhi,  Punjab,  564 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Ragbavapuram,  S.  India,  668 
, . 23,  Chowringhee.  Calcutta 
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Young,  J.  G. 

Young,  Miss 
Young,  Miss  A. 
Young,  Miss  E.,  u.v. 
Young,  Miss  M. 
Young,  R.  B. 

Young,  W.  M. 
Younghusband,  0. 
Youngson,  J.  W. 
Youngsou,  Miss 
Youngson, Miss 


Zacharias,  O. 

Zehme,  S< 

Zeigler,  Miss  K, 
Zeileen,  F.  M. 

Zeilein,  H. 

Zenker,  P.  M. 
Zerwick,  N. 

Ziech,  S, 

Zimmerman,  Miss  C. 
Zook,  D.  W. 

Zuoker,  F.  R, 

Zumbro,  W.  M. 
Zwemer,  S.  M, 


..  Persby.  Soc.,  Aden,  South  Arabia,  587 
...  Meth.  Soc.,  Madras 
..  Persby.  Miss.,  Fatehgarh,  Punjab,  557 
..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Palwal,  S.  Punjab,  566 
Bapt.  Soc.,  Palwal,  S.  Punjab 
..  Naini  Tal,  U.  P. 

..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Kengtung,  Burma,  534 
..  Punjab 

..  Presby.  Soc.,  Poona,  576 
..  Sialkot,  Punjab,  578 
..  Poona,  576 

z 

,.  Luth.  Soc.,  Tanjore,  604 
..  Luth.  Soc.,  Tranquebar,  Tanjore  Dist., 
604 

..  Anklesvar,  Broach  Dist. 

..  Luth.  Soc.,  Pandur,  Tiruvallur, 
Chingleput 

,.  Kumbakonam,  Tanjore  Dist.,  604 
..  C.  M.  S.,  Muttra,  U.  P.,  571 
..  On  furlough 

..  Luth.  Soc.,  Lohardaga,  Ranchi, Bengal, 
603 

..  Bapt.  Soc.,  Vuyyr.ru,  Kistna  Dist.,  541 
Adra,  B,  N.  R.,  Manbhoom  Dist., 
Bengal,  559 

. . Luth.  Soc.,  Nagercoil,  S.  Travancore, 
543 

..  American  Mission,  Madura,  539 
Presby.  Soc.,  Bahrein,  Persian  Gulf 


